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Paul.  By  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Mark's,  White- 
chapel.     Cambridge:  Macmillans.     1856. 

6.  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
navght,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Church, 
Everton,  Liverpool.     London.     1856. 

7.  On  the  Old  Testament.   By  F.  D.  Maurice,  &c.    Macmillan8|^ 
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8.  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Matt- 
rice,  &c. 

9.  Theological  Essays.  Second  Edition.  By  F.  D.  Maurice, 
&c.     Macmillans.     1855. 

10.  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  &c.     By  F.  D.  Maurice,  &c. 

11.  Alexandria,  and  her  Schools.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  By  the  Eev. 
Charles  Kinosley,  Canon  of  Middleham,  and  Rector  of 
Eversley.     Macmillans.     1854. 

12.  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to  Remission 
of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life.  By  John  M'Leod  Campbell. 
8vo.  t  Macmillans.     1856. 

13.  Sacrifice :  or,  Pardon  and  Purity  through  the  Cross.  By 
Newman  Hall,  B.A.     12mo.     London :  Nisbet.     1856. 

The  greatest  operations  of  nature,  even  when  most  complicated 
and  obscured,  may  all  be  more  or  less  nicely  appreciated  by 
human  observation  and  science ;  and  this  is  not  less  true  of  the 
social  and  moral  world  than  of  the  material  frame.  Nor  does 
the  uniform  silence  and  slowness  of  these  operations  quite  dis- 
guise their  force.  Not  only  in  the  case  of  a  widely  extended 
earthquake,  but  of  those  grsuiual,  though  mighty,  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust,  which  are  discovered  to  be  simultaneously 
going  forward,  and,  like  an  earthquake,  to  be  originated  from 
one  centre  of  force,  we  estimate  the  depth  of  that  centre  below 
the  surface,  by  the  distance  to  which  the  movements  diverge  in 
opposite  directions,  and  the  extent  of  surface  affected  by  them ; 
and  from  the  same  criteria,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rate  of 
displacement, — whether  this  be  more  sudden  or  more  gradual, — 
we  gain  an  idea  of  the  power  with  which  the  disturbing  forces 
operate.  This  rule  of  inference  may  be  applied,  by  analogy,  to 
the  moral  and  theological  movements  of  the  age;  and,  so 
applied,  it  will  show  us  that  forces  of  unprecedented  power,  and 
operating  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface,  have,  for  years 
past,  been  at  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  earnest  modern 
thinkers.  From  a  common  centre  of  force,  how  widely  divergent, 
and  how  mighty,  have  been  the  disturbing  influences  in  matters 
of  religion !  Of  the  leading  spirits  who  were  to  be  found  forty 
years  ago  at  our  two  great  Universities,  and  most  of  whom  were 
linked  to  each  other  in  friendship  and  intellectual  fellowship, 
we  find  that  on  one  side  and  in  one  company  might  be  ranged 
the  Hares,  Thirlwall,  Arnold,  Whately,  and  Hampden ;  and  on 
the  other  side  Newman,  Pusey,  Manning,  and  the  WUberforces. 
Some  dozen  years  later  were  to  be  found  at  Cambridge  Maurice, 
Trench,  and  Sterling ;  the  second  of  whom,  as  we  woidd  fain 
hope,  has  passed  the  point  at  which  it  might  have  been  feared 
tliat  he  would  be  vanquished  either  by  the  Pantheism  which 
ruined  his  unhappy  friend  Sterling,  or  the  Neo-Platonism  which 
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lias  bewitched  his  friend  and  late  colleague  Maurice.  In 
Oxford,  a  few  years  later  still, — at  the  very  time  when  tliat 
University  was  fiill  of  Tractarian  influences, — when  her  most 
distinguished  Professors  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  semi- 
Popish,  and  all  her  alumni  were  supposed  to  4)e  training  into 
Jesuit  Priests, — when  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  were  being 
published,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  thinking  out  his  'Ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church,' — it  now  turns  out  that  Germanized  students  of  a 
very  liberal  school  of  '  free  criticism '  were  rising  there,  whose 
influence,  within  a  few  years  past,  is  said  to  have  transformed 
the  seminary  of  Tractarianism  into  a  school  of  Neology.  And 
yet,  if  what  the  papers  announce  be  true  in  regard  tp  several 
recent  perversions,  it  would  seem  that  even  the  turn  of  the  tide 
has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  a  few  who  had  been  drifted  Rome- 
wards  from  being  stranded  on  that  dangerous  shore.  Between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  as  it  would  appear,  have  the  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  minds  of  the  present  day  to  steer  their  difficult 
and  perilous  course  j  and,  alas  !  how  many  are  there  who  have 
been  either  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  transcendental  infidelity, 
or  driven  on  to  the  rock  of  Popish  infallibility,  there  to  cling 
with  precarious  and  desperate  hold,  and  ever  in  danger  of  being 
washed  off  into  the  raging  tide  I  Julius  Hare  was,  after  a  strug- 
gle, happily  saved  from  what  he  calls  the  '  fascination  of  Pan- 
theism/ his  friends  Manning  and  the  two  "Wilberforces  have 
gone  to  Rome.  The  elder  Newman  has  fled  for  refuge  from 
Rationalism  to  a  monastery ;  his  brother  has  become  the  leader 
of  'rational  spiritualists'  in  this  country.  Dr.  Arnold  was  a 
'liberal'  Protestant;  his  friend  and  correspondent.  Judge  Cole- 
ridge, has  long  been  numbered  among  very  high  Churchmen ; 
so  also  other  members  of  the  Coleridge  family  have  diverged, 
some  towards  Rationalism,  and  some  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  was  stated,  not  long  ago,  in  the  public  prints,  that  the  Rev. 
F.  Temple,  late  Principal  of  Kneller  Hall,  had  gone  over  to 
Popery.  A  decisive  contradiction,  however,  has  been  given  to 
this  report;  but  still  it  is  well  known  how  very  high  are  the 
Church  views  of  that  accomplished  Clergyman.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Jowett,  who  inscribes  the  work  that  we  have  placed 
at  the  top  of  our  list  to  Mr.  Temple,  '  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  numberless  thoughts  and  suggestions,  and  of  the  bless- 
ing of  a  long  and  never-failing  friendship,'  is  now  declared  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  school  of  modern  theological  criticism 
which,  abandoning  the  first  sure  principles  of  truth,  will  find  no 
logical  resting-place  short  of  a  blank  and  utter  scepticism. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  Rationalism  is  a  reaction  from 
Tractarianism.  So,  no  doubt,  it  is  in  part.  But  this  is  not  all 
the  case.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  present  state  of  things.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  at 
anv    time    in    the    appearance  of   something    tantamount  to 
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Puseyism  within  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  always  latent 
in  the  formularies  and  discipline  of  that  Churchy  and  its 
germs  lie  ready  to  be  quickened  into  life  in  any  season  of 
new  warmth  and  deepening  earnestness  :  witness  the  age  of 
Puritanism,  the  form  which  the  original  Methodism  took 
at  Oxford,  and  the  late  Oxford  development.  But,  in  fact, 
the  roots  of  Rationalism  were  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of 
both  Universities  long  before  the  rise  of  Puseyism.  Thirlwall 
was  at  Cambridge,  and  Hampden  at  Oxford,  years  before  the 
issue  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  commenced.  It  might  even 
be  argued,  with  more  than  plausibility,  that  Tractarianism 
has  been  itself,  in  part,  a  reaction  from  a  rising  Rationalism. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  bold  and  growing  Rationalism 
will  ever  tend  ultimately  to  beget  its  opposite, — a  slavish  faith 
and  bigoted  superstition  j  nay,  that  those  who  are  themselves 
Rationalists,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  character  is  concerned, 
and  yet  crave  religious  rest  and  faith,  when  they  have  under- 
mined, by  critical  scepticism,  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
word  of  God,  as  such,  will  fall  back  on  tradition  and  Church 
authority  to  sustain  a  faith  which  can  no  longer  stand  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  Holy  Writ.  The  whole  question, 
therefore,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things 
resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  respecting  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Rationalism  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  general  critical  tendencies  of  the  past  and  passing  age 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this  matter.  The  ancient  history  of 
the  classical  nations  has  been  disenchanted  of  its  legends.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  poet 
as  Homer  would  come  to  be  finally  exploded  as  a  mere  myth, — 
his  identity  boldly  denied,  and  his  great  poem  dislocated  into 
a  number  of  popiilar  ballads.  The  spirit  of  criticism  must  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  sceptical ;  and  the  sceptical  and  critical  appe- 
tite 'grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.'  In  itself,  too,  this  critical 
scepticism  cannot  but  strongly  tend  to  self-sufficiency  ;  just 
in  the  same  proportion,  indeed,  in  which  it  indisposes  to  faith 
and  reverence.  Moreover,  this  tendency,  in  the  present  case, 
has  been  incalculably  strengthened  by  the  growth  and  pre- 
valence of  an  arrogant  a  priori  philosophy,  which  made  man, 
each  individual  man,  not  only  the  'measure,'  but  really  the 
sum,  '  of  all  things.'  Even  now,  spite  of  the  endeavours  of 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  this  egoistic  and  idealistic  philosophy 
is  utterly  inconceivable  to  the  general  mind  of  practical  Britain. 
Yet  its  evil  efiects  may  be  traced  in  every  department  of  life 
and  morals,  very  far,  indeed,  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  it 
is  known  or  thought  of;  and  nowhere  have  these  effects  been 
more  destructive  than  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion.  By 
attributing  to  reason  in  man  the  power  of  infallible  intuition, 
^-  merging,  if  we  must  use  such  language,  the  'oWective'  in 
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the  '  subjective/  the  universe  in  the  '  e^o/  or  the  universe  and 
the  ego — ^the  out-seeming  world  and  the  conscious  personal 
spirit — in  what  they  call  the  'absolute/  the  philosophers  of 
this  school  have^  in  effect^  annihilated  God^  and  set  up  each 
several  man  upon  the  Creator's  throne.  Instead  of  a  personal 
God,  they  have  given  us  a  mere  personified  Order  of  Nature, — 
an  Ordo  Ordinans, — which  works  blindly,  yet  infallibly ;  which 
'tends  to  personality,'  as  they  say, — that  is,  so  operates  that 
we  might  be  ready  to  attribute  to  it  design,  intelligence,  and 
moral  qualities, — but  nevertheless  cannot  be  conceived  of  as 
a  spirit  or  a  person.  Hence  all  Divine  interpositions  must, 
on  this  hypothesis,  be  done  away.  There  can  be  no  creation, 
no  revelation,  no  miracle.  In  all  departments  there  can  but  be 
gradual  evolution  and  development.  What  each  event  shall  be, 
and  what  each  man  shall  know  or  be,  is  determined  absolutely 
by  his  or  its  position  in  the  procession  of  the  ages.  No  man 
can  rise  above  the  level  of  his  age.  The  laws,  degrees,  and 
circumstances  of  progress  in  physics,  in  morals,  in  intelligence, 
in  all  science  and  all  history,  are  absolutely  fixed,  and  could 
not  be  other  than  they  have  been  or  shall  be.  Such  a  philo- 
sopher as  Schelling  or  Hegel,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
intuitive  Reason,  can  determine,  ct  priori,  what  has  been, 
what  must  have  been,  the  course  of  past  history,  and  can  also 
predict  the  future.  Nay,  he  can  determine  the  law  of  evolution 
in  the  physical  world,  register,  without  research,  the  order  and 
history  of  past  discoveries,  and  forecast  the  future  of  science. 
Hence  Schelling  has  taken  upon  himself  to  refute  Newton's 
supposed  discoveries,  and  to  correct  the  physics  of  our  day. 
Foible  induction  must  retire  in  the  presence  of  infallible 
intuition. 

How  far  such  philosophy  as  the  above  is  susceptible  of  being 
mischievoosly  modified  and  popularised  for  the  million,  may 
be  judged  finDm  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea^ 
tion.  How  far  it  has  concurred  with  the  general  critical 
tendencies  of  modem  times  in  diffusing  the  deadliest  Rational- 
ism throughout  not  only  Germany,  but,  we  must  now  add, 
America  and  Britain,  may  in  part  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  a  priori  ground  of  pantheistic  Naturalism  assumed  by 
such  writers  as  Strauss  and  Emerson.  The  same  general 
tendencies  appear  strongly  in  the  speculations  of  Theodore 
Parker;  they  underlie  much  of  Francis  Newman's  writing; 
they  are  boldly  adopted  by  Miss  Martineau;  they  may  be 
recognised  as  colouring  the  whole  phraseology,  and  giving 
form  to  the  philosophy,  of  modern  '  spiritualist '  Unitarians ; 
and  now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  form  a  far  too  appreci- 
able element  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Jowett,  whom  yet  we  dare 
neither  call  a  Pantheist,  nor  deny  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
mission  of  Christ.  ,.g,^^,  .^  Google 
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Nevertheless,  the  proper  English  school  of  Idealism,  though 
originally  impregnated  from  Germany,  and  continually  influ- 
enced from  that  country,  has  a  character  and  a  pedigree  of  its  own. 
The  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was,  in  the  outset  of  his  course, 
a  Unitarian,  with  a  tendency  towards  Hartleian  Materialism. 
After  this,  he  seems  to  have  heen  attracted  towards  Neo- 
Platonism,  and  to  have  become  a  believer  in  a  Neo-Platonic 
philosophical  Trinity.  About  the  same  time,  in  Germany,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Schelling,  with  whom,  indeed,  he  was 
a  fellow-student.  From  this  period  he  followed  the  track  of 
Schelling's  philosophy;  and  plagiarized  very  largely  from  him 
what,  for  many  years,  passed* as  his  own  speculations.  At  the 
same  time,  he  adapted  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  to  his  favourite 
nco-Platonic  philosophy;  with  which,  indeed,  in  several  main 
points,  Schelling's  philosophy  remarkably  coincided.  He 
identified  the  Absolute  of  Schelling  with  the  Neo-Platonic  TO 
'ON,  or  TO  'ATAOON,  ^  the  Being,  or  the  Good ;'  the  intuitive 
reason  in  man  he  referred  to  the  Logos  or  Nous  of  the 
Alexandrian  Neo-Platonism,  as  its  archetype  and  ever-present 
living  source;  while  the  plastic  pantheistic  power  of  nature, 
— the  Ordo  Ordinans  in  operation, — Schelling's  only  conception 
of  an  active  Deity,  he  did,  in  effect,  identify  with  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic Soul  of  the  World :  and  this  Neo-Platonic  triad  he  baptized 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Christian  Trinity.'  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Coleridge  ever  explicitly  set  forth  this  identification  in  his 
writings;  he  confessedly  reserved  some  of  the  most  startling 
points  of  his  philosophy,  and  never  published  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  his  system, — ^his  harmony,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
represent  it,  of  philosophy  and  theology.  But  the  view  we 
have  just  given  will  furnish  the  key  to  his  philosophy,  and  is 
implied  in  every  part  of  it.  Even  in  his  Notes  on  English 
Divines,  where  he  wishes  to  be  as  orthodox  as  possible,  and 
keeps  back  much  that  he  feared  might  offend,  his  views  on  the 
Trinity  will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  to  be  not  at  all 
Christian,  but  Neo-Platonist,  and  substantially  identical  with 
what  we  have  stated  above.*  The  three  principles  we  have 
named  he  considered  not  as  distinct  persons, — how  could  he  ? — 
but  as  exhibiting  different  aspects  of  the  one  God.  It  would 
seem  that  he  never  really  left  the  ground  of  fundamental 
Unitarianism,  however  superior  his  reverence  for  Christ 
may  have  been  to  that  which  was  characteristic  of  the  hard 
Unitarianism  of  his  day.  This,  then,  is  the  basis  of  Coleridge's 
theosophy.     He  first  neo-Platonized  Schelling,  and  then  applied 

*  See,  for  example,  ^Ldterary  llemains/  vol.  iii.,  8vo.  edition,  pp.  127,  150-152. 
The  readers  of  Cudworth  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  Coleridge's  esoteric  meaning, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  *  active  Love ;'  i.e.,  the  operative  Desire  or 
Love  of  the  old  philo8(  phy,  acting  and  life-breathing  alike  *  in  man,  beast,  and  matter,* 
as  Mr.  Macnaught  says.  ^  t 
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the  curious  resulting  amalgam  to  the  interpretation  of  scriptural 
theology.  Moses  and  Plato^  Fhilo  and  St.  John^  Paul  and 
Plotinus^  and  lastly  Schelling^  were  ail  illimiinati  of  his  school^  and 
were  all  recognised,  with  almost  equal  authority,  as  his  teachers. 
The  prophetic  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  ecstasy  of  Plotinus, 
the  intellectual  intuition  of  Schelhng,  were  but  different  names 
for  the  same  thing, — the  light  of  the  Logos  in  man.  The  Logos 
was  also  the  Archetype  of  all  things,  in  whom  subsisted,  as  real 
entities,  the  primary  and  super-sensible  ideas,  of  which  all 
existent  things  are  but  shadowy  copies  or  transitory  gleams. 

This  Coleridgism  proper  has  been  most  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  by  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Kingsley.  Of 
the  former  of  these  Clergymen  we  have  already  spoken  in  this 
Review,  and  will  only  now  say  that  subsequent  investigation 
has  but  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  view  given  in  the  article  to 
which  we  refer ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  brought  out  fully  the 
fact,  that  there  is  not  a  single  feature  of  Maurice's  philosophy  or 
theology, — call  it  which  you  please, — which  may  not  be  found  in 
germ  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge.  Kingsley's  writings  teach 
a  philosophy  accurately  identical  with  that  of  his  friend  Mau- 
rice j  and  any  one  who  wishes  for  full  light  upon  their  common 
views,  cannot  do  better  than  read  his  lectures  on  Alexandria 
and  her  Schools,  in  which  he  speaks  out  much  more  plainly  and 
intelligibly  than  his  mysterious  fellow-labourer  has  generally 
thought  proper  to  do.  The  able  and  well- written  pamphlet  of 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Davies,  St.  Paul  and  Modem  Thought, — the 
foil  title  of  which  is  given  among  the  works  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article, — ^is  the  latest  manifesto  we  have  seen  on  behalf 
of  this  school.  It  exhibits  the  view  taken  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
pantheizing  semi-Rationalism  by  an  honest  and  earnest  Neo- 
Platonist,  of  a  reverent  spirit.  Altogether,  it  is  the  most  per- 
spicuous, devout,  and  intelligible  publication,  expressly  in 
elucidation  of  the  views  of  the  proper  Coleridgean  party,  which 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  following  brief  extracts,  in  which  the 
italics  are  our  own,  may  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks  as  to 
the  peculiar  views  and  special  genesis  of  this  modem  school : — 

'  The  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Absolute  Being,  was  revealed  through 
Moses,  as  the  grownd  of  law.'' — Page  55. 

*  The  primordial  creation  of  mankind  in  Christ  underlies  and 
explains  our  redemption  by  Him.' — Page  74. 

*  The  earlier  chapters '  (of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  '  speak  of 
Christ  very  much  as  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school  in  their  best 
moments  had  spoken,  as  having  been  the  King,  and  Priest ^  and 
Pattern  Man,  before  He  teas  manifested  in  the  flesh.' — Page  76. 

*  The  loving  Father  of  the  spirits  of  men,  because  they  are,  in  a 
spiritual  wnd  ineffable  manner,  His  children,  created  so  in  the  Eternal 
Son  of  His  love,'  &c.— Page  56. 

*  To  one  who  holds  that  all  visible  objects,  all  actions  and  events, 
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are  inseparable  from  the  unseen  world,  and  are  but  tbe  yestures 
through  which  spiritual  realities  manifest  themselves,  the  phenomena 
which  so  confounded  Mr.  Jowett  are  quite  consistent.  And  one 
might  have  hoped  that  a  view  in  which  GK)ethe  coincides  with  St. 
Paul,  and  which  to  the  ears  of  this  generation  is  so  earnestly  preached 
by  such  thinkers  as  Maurice,  Carlyle,  and  Buskin,  would  not  have 
been  treated  by  Mr.  Jowett  as  non-existent.' — Page  22. 

Mr.  Jowett^  it  seems^  is  not  prepared  to  view  St.  Paul  as  a 
Neo-Platonic  realist,  or — ^for,  strange  to  say,  the  two  phrases, 
apparently  so  contrary,  have  come  to  mean  the  same  thing — as  a 
transcendental  idealist.  And  Mr.  Davies  wonders  at  Mr.  Jowetf  s 
want  of  insight,  not  to  have  distinctly  discerned  what  is  to  him- 
self so  apparent.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Davies  would  go  the  whole 
length  of  Kingsley,  who  speaks  of  Paul  as  '  a  practised  Platonic 
dialectician.^  Indeed,  he  uses  the  words,  '  Pauline,  or  Platonic 
idealist.'  (Page  13.)  It  is  rather  startling,  however,  to  find  the 
Pantheist  Goethe  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  thus  classed 
together.  It  serves  to  show  us  how  tolerant  this  baptized  modem 
Neo-Platonism  is  of  German  Pantheism,  and  how  kindly  it  remem- 
bers ^  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  it  was  dug.'  So  we  find 
Kingsley  speaking  of  'that  most  illustrious  Scotchman,  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle,'  *  as  having  '  vindicated  from  vulgar  miscon- 
ceptions the  great  German  realists, — such  thinkers  as  Enmianuel 
Kant  and  Gottlieb  Fichte;'  and,  a  little  before,  he  tell  us  that 
the  '  strange  dream '  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,— the  Neo-Platonic  Kealism, — ^has  'become  the  parent 
of  the  great  Germanic  philosophy  itself,  as  developed  by  Kant, 
and  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel.'  If  this  is  indeed  so,  it 
will  follow  that  while  modem  or  revived  Neo-Platonism  is 
derived  from  German  Pantheism, — ^which,  however,  its  admirers 
would  probably  not  allow  to  be  called  Pantheism, — ^the  German 
philosophy  itself  is  derived  from  the  original  Neo-Platonism.  So 
close  is  the  kinship  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Davies  is  a  positive  and  confident  Neo-Platonic  idealist, 
determined,  after  the  manner  of  Maurice,  to  make  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  speak  in  his  own  dialect  and  teach  his  own  philo- 
sophy :  Mr.  Jowett  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sceptical,  pantheizing 
idealist,  quite  incapable  of  supposing  that  St.  Paul  could  so  anti- 
cipate the  present  age,  and  rise  so  far  above  the  level  of  his  own, 
as  to  talk  precisely  like  a  modern  disciple  of  Coleridge ;  neither 
will  he  allow  him  to  have  possessed  enough  even  of  Alexandrian 
lore  to  have  enabled  him  to  frame  a  new  system  of  theosophy 
out  of  hints  supplied  by  Philo.  Hence  he  comes  with  no  other 
bias  to  his  work  of  interpretation,  than  that  he  is  disposed  to  take 
the  most  superficially  obvious — what  he  would  cdl  the  ^most 
natural' — meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  and  that  he  is  disin- 


*  '  Alexandria/  &c.,  p.  89,  and  also  p.  85. 
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cliued  to  adopt  the  tme  eyangelical  sense.  It  is  one  of  his  great- 
est defects,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  go  much  below  the  surface 
in  quest  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  at  any  time ;  his  philosophy 
leading  him,  in  all  cases,  to  expect  to  find  St.  Paul  neither  very 
profound  in  thought,  nor  very  far-reaching  in  foresight.  No 
wonder  that  two  such  authorities  as  these  Clergymen  continually 
differ  in  their  interpretation.  As  might  be  expected,  also,  Mr. 
Jowett,  though  often  defective,  and  sometimes  very  erroneous, 
as  an  interpreter,  for  the  reasons  just  assigned,  yet,  firom  his 
high  critical  qualifications,  as  well  as  from  his  having  no  strong 
or  positive  bias,  is  much  less  frequently  in  positive  error, 
than  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  followers.  Where  the  Apostle  is 
reaQy  profound,  Mr.  Jowett  is  often  superficial  and  defective, 
often  incorrect ;  where  he  is  expressly  evangelical,  Mr.  Jowett 
becomes  misty;  but  tl^s  Neo-Platonist,  just  in  these  cases,  is 
almost  always  profoundly  vrrong.  We  must  do  Mr.  Davies, 
however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  many  of  his  criticisms  upon 
Mr.  Jowetfs  expositions  and  comments  are  very  acute  and 
able;  sometimes,  also,  where  his  philosophy  does  not  come 
in  the  way,  they  are  altogether  just.  And  his  conception  of 
the  Apostle's  character,  as  well  as  his  reverence  for  the  text 
of  Scripture,  is  far  higher  and  more  Christian-like  than 
Mr.  Jowett's.  He  has  drunk  less  directly  and  less  deeply  of 
the  arrogant  egoistic  philosophy. 

Mr.  Jowett,  as  we  have  implied,  does  not  belong  to  the  pure 
and  proper  Coleridgean  school  of  Anglican  Neology.  Coleridge 
led  the  way  to  the  study  of  German  philosophy ;  but  all  even  of 
his  own  friends  do  not  seem  to  have  accepted  his  modification  of 
it.  Hare  appears  to  have  been  more  attracted  towards  Pan- 
theism than  Neo-Platonism,  of  which  latter  no  traces  are  found 
in  his  writings.  His  works  bear  everywhere  evidence  of  the 
dQigence  with  which  he  had  studied  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  his  admiration  for  whom  he  does  not  disguise.  Hence  it 
is  no  wonder  that  in  reading  Jowett  we  are  often  reminded  of 
Hare.  This  remark,  however,  applies  only  to  the  common 
ground  of  philosophy ;  not  by  any  means  to  Hare's  theology. 
Carlyle  was  mixed  up  with  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  some- 
times heard  'the  master.'  But  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
admire  his  amalgam,  and  became  an  independent  expounder  of 
Germanism,  and  a  special  admirer  of  Goethe's  pantheistic 
philosophy.  Sterling,  Hare's  friend,  and  at  one  time  his  Curate, 
was  an  idolizing  hearer  of  Coleridge,  and  took  notes  of  his  won- 
drous talk ;  but  Carlyle  mastered  his  mind,  and  led  him  captive 
to  Pantheism.  Francis  Newman  has  evidently  been  influenced 
both  by  Coleridge  and  by  Carlyle.  Whether  he  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  a  Pantheist  or  not,  we  can  hardly  say ;  but  evidently  his 
philosophy  has  very  strong  tendencies  in  that  direction,  and  he 
is  disposed  to  speak  of  the  Deity  rather  '  as  Personalitv^  than  as 
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a  Person.  Now,  in  naming  Mr.  Jowett  along  with  these,  we  do 
not  mean  to  class  him  with  such  confessed  unbelievers  as 
Carlyle  and  Newman ;  but  we  wish  to  show  how  far  the  pan- 
theizing  philosophy  which  enters  into  his  theology,  no  less 
than  the  Neo-Platonic  idealism  of  the  Maurice  school,  pro- 
bably owes  its  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  influence 
of  Coleridge,  or,  at  the  least,  has  been  largely  affected  by  that 
influence.  Practically,  Mr.  Jowetf  s  theology — apart  fipom  what 
may  be  called  his  theosophy — coincides  very  closely  with 
Coleridge^s ;  traces  of  Coleridge  in  maxim,  phrase,  and  catch- 
word, appear  in  every  part  of  his  volumes ;  and  the  dissertation 
on  the  Atonement  is,  through  a  great  part  of  it,  only  a  remi- 
niscence of  Coleridge^s  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  his  Aids 
to  Reflection. 

We  have  been  thus  particidar  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  modem  .Ajiglican  Neology,  in  its  two  varieties, 
because  we  are  convinced  that^  in  order  to  the  fundamental  and 
efiectual  refutation  of  any  heresy,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
understand  the  root  and  central  principle  from  which  it  derives 
its  life  and  form ;  and  because,  moreover^  we  have  observed  that 
even  well-informed  journals  have  seemed  to  be  totally  in  the 
dark  both  as  to  the  common  ground  on  which  these  two  varieties 
of  heresy  rest,  and  as  to  the  specific  and  characteristic  differences 
which  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  will  not  do  merely 
to  meet  the  superficial  aspects  which  these  theories  have  in 
common  with  each  other,  and  with  elder  Unitarianism,  by  argu- 
ments of  the  same  precise  fashion  as  those  which  were  effectual 
to  refute  Unitarianism  thirty  years  ago.  The  ground  of  philo- 
sophy being  still  untouched,  and  the  wordy  evasions  and  ambi- 
guous subterfuges  of  the  modem  speculations  not  being  analysed 
and  disentangled,  the  opponents  of  our  evangelism  will  still 
dogmatize  a  priori,  stiU  enchain  their  dupes,  and  still  consider 
themselves  to  be  not  only  unrefiited,  but,  in  the  depth  of  their 
philosophy,  to  be  undisturbed  and  unapproached.  Neither  will 
it  do  to  class  together  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Jowett  as  adepts 
of  the  same  philosophy,  and  upholders  of  the  same  theology. 
They  know,  and  their  respective  followers  know,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Already  a  controversy  has  commenced  between  the 
two  schools.  Mr.  Jowett,  it  is  evident  enough  from  his  very 
able  dissertation  on  Paul  and  Philo,  precisely  understands  the 
character,  and  knows  how  to  touch  the  weak  points,  of  the 
modem  Neo-Platonism.  Many  of  his  remarks  upon  Philo^s 
system  of  theology  philosophized — or  philosophy  theologized — 
apply,  and  were  plainly  intended  to  apply,  most  pointedly,  to 
Maurice^s  Coleridgism,  which,  indeed,  in  its  spirit  and  main 
principles,  is  most  curiously  identical  with  the  system  of  Philo. 
Put  Christianity  instead  of  Judaism,  and  the  following  sentences 
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might  have  been  written  of  the  modern  amalgam  of  Christianity 
and  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonism : — 

*The  Jew  and  the  Greek  met  together  in  Alexandria;  and  the 
strangest  eclectic  philosophy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  the 
result  of  their  miion.     It  was  Judaism  and  Platonism  at  once ;  the 

belief  in  a  personal  God  assimilated  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas Alex- 

andiianism  gave  the  form  and  thought ;  Judaism  the  life  and  power. 

Like  modem  theohpans  who  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of 

systems  of  philosophy  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  Philo  applied 
the  Neo-Platonism  of  his  day  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
writings.'* — Jowett,  vol.  i.,  pp.  367,  369. 

Mr.  Jowett  is  no  believer  in  this  philosophy.  Yet  we  fear 
the  philosophy  he  does  believe  in,  if  not  so  complexly  absurd,  is 
every  way  as  pernicious.  Nay,  in  so  far  as  it  is  more  directly 
and  intensely  German,  and  more  strongly  naturalistic,  it  is 
more  imfriendly  to  the  grand  truth  of  a  loving,  personal  God, 
and  more  promotive  of  an  irreverent  spirit. 

The  main  points  of  agreement  and  diflTerence  between  Mau- 
rice's neo-Platonized  Christianity  and  Jowett's  pantheizing 
Christianity  may  be  summed  up  as  foDows.  In  regard  to  the 
most  important  practical  points,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they 
work  out  the  same  results.  Mr.  Maurice  says  that  the  Logos, 
— the  Word, — the  Son  of  God,  is  ever  present  with  every  man, 
even  with  the  most  wicked  of  men,  as  his  living  Light  and 
Righteousness;  and  thus,  that  all  men  are  one  with  God  in 
Clmst,  already  righteous  in  Him,  if  they  did  but  know,  and 
would  but  believe  it.  Mr.  Jowett  teaches  that  in  all  the 
actions  of  men  God  is  present,  that  good  and  evil  are  one  in 
God,  that  '  these  pairs  of  opposites,  God  and  man,  mind  and 
matter,  soul  and  body,  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  lost  in 
the  idea  of  a  communion  of  the  Creator  with  His  creatures.' t 

♦  In  later  pages,  lie  gives  from  Philo  interpretations  of  the  creation  as  described  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Grenesis,  of  the  creation  of  the  ideal  world,  the  ideal  man,  and  then 
tlie  individaal  man,  exactlj  the  same  as  those  given  by  Maurice  in  his  Sermons  on  the 
Old  Testament ;  and,  again,  as  Maurice  makes,  in  his  Unity  of  the  New  Testament^ 
and  his  Essays,  the  *  Lord  from  heaven,'  the  *  heavenly  Man,'  and  the  *  first  Adam,* 
to  signify  the  Logos,  conceived  as  the  ideal  or  *  archetypal  man,'  so  it  may  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Jowett's  Essay,  that  Philo  had  used  veiy  similar  phraseology  in  the  same  sense. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  original  of  Mr.  Maurice's  strange  explanation,  in  the  llnity  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  *  angels  '—that  is,  the  archetypal  ideas— of  little  children 
*  always  beholding  the  face  of  the  Father  in  heaven.'  Philo's  '  powers '  are  but '  a  new 
name  for  the  Platonic  ideas.'  *  They  might  be  described  in  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  angels  of  the  Divine  Presence.  They  abide  in  the  Word.'  (Page  387.) 
The  Word,  or  Logos,  we  need  hardly  say,  holds  the  same  place  in  Philo's  system  as  in 
that  of  Coleridge  and  Maurice.  The  Logos  is  the  'idea  of  ideas,'  the  *  archetype  of 
archetypes,'  in  whom  subsists  the  super-sensible  world  of  ideas,  which,  in  this  system, 
are  the  only  realities. 

We  sicken  at  these  subtleties,  and  strange,  uncouth  inventions,  which  transform  mto 
unintelLgible  jargon  the  blessed  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  intended  for  the  healing  and 
comfort  of  sinful  man. 

t  Vol.  ii..  pp.  504,  505. 
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It  requires  better  eyesiglit  than  ours  to  discern  the  practical 
difference  between  tnese  two  doctrines.  Mr.  Jowett  does  not 
allow  that  there  is  any  essential  distinction  between  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  so  depresses  Judaism,  as  to  make  it — 
adopting  the  words  of  Goethe — only  '  the  first  of  the  ethnic  reli- 
gions.'  Mr.  Maurice  comes  practically  to  the  same  result  by 
elevating  Socrates  and  Plato— if  not  Mahomet  also  (see  his 
Religions  of  the  World) — to  the  rank  of  Prophets^ — ^teachers 
inspired  as  truly  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  though  perhaps  not  so 
greatly  and  uniformly  inspired.  Mr.  Maurice,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Jowett,  does  away  with  prediction,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word;  (see,  in  particular,  the  latter  half  of  his  Prophets  and 
Kings ;)  both  claim,  by  the  light  of  intuitive  reason  in  man,  or, 
in  Mr.  Jowett's  words,  of  '  modem  criticism  and  morality,'  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  teaching  and  morality  of  revelation ;  both 
explain  away  expiatory  sacrifice  and  the  grand  doctrine  of  a 
vicarious  atonement;  and,  though  by  different  routes,  yet  both 
arrive  at  substantially  the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  non- 
necessity of  a  conscious  and  personal  justification  or  regenera- 
tion; both  alike  ignore  the  distinct  office  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  both  make  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  but  figures  of  speech. 

Mr.  Jowett  makes  Satan  to  be  but  a  personification  of  moral 
evil.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Coleridge.  Mr.  Maurice  uses  lan- 
guage, the  plain  and  honest  sense  of  which  implies  his  belief  in 
a  personal  devil, — the  spirit  of  evil.  Such  a  belief,  however,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  every  part  of  his  system,  and  especially 
so  with  certain  peculiar  phrases  and  passages ;  and,  after  a  care- 
ful perusal  both  of  his  writings  and  Mr.  Bangsley's,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  we  strongly  doubt  whether  either  of  these 
Clergymen  really  believes  any  more  in  a  personal  Satan  than 
their  friend,  Mr.  Carlyle,  though  both  of  them  can  use  his 
various  names  almost  as  fast  and  as  freely  as  that  gentleman 
himself. 

So  much  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  Neo-Platonic  and  pan- 
theizing  leaders.  There  are,  however,  several  strongly  marked, 
though  not  practically  very  important,  differences  between  them. 
Mr.  Jowett,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  in  toto  the  frmdamental 
principle  of  Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar  philosophy, — the  aboriginal 
and  natural  relationship  of  all  men  to  the  Logos,  as  the  Arche- 
typal Man,  in  whom  they  all  have  always  been,  are,  and  ever 
shall  be.  He  consequently  disallows,  also,  Mr.  Maurice's  doc- 
trine of  the  collective  justification  and  regeneration  of  mankind 
in  Christ.  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Kingsley  believe  that  primeval 
man  was  created  pure,  and  commenced  his  race  as  an  enlight- 
ened worshipper  of  a  personal  and  loving  God  and  Father: 
Mr.  Jowett's  principles,  on  the  contrary,  lead  directly  and 
obviously  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  happed  upon  the  earth,  a 
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tribe  here  and  a  tribe  there, — ^how,  we  cannot  guess, — without 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  his  Creator,  with  only  blind  instincts 
feeling  after  worship.  Mr.  Maurice  has  a  much  higher  positive 
estimate  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Old-Testament  dispensation 
generally  than  Mr.  Jowettj  and  believes,  however  inconsist- 
ently with  his  denial  of  vicarious  atonement^  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices to  have  been  ordained  of  God,  and  typical  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ :  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  Jowett.  The  former  has  a 
higher  estimate  of  Faults  philosophical  knowledge  and  accuracy 
of  expression ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  spite  of  his  deadly 
philosophy,  has  a  far  truer  understanding  of  what  spiritual  reli- 
gion means.  He  conceives  more  justly  and  sympathetically  the 
nature  of  conversion  and  the  spiritual  life;  and  though  he 
thinks  such  things  are  now  obsolete  in  cultivated  England,  and 
not  agreeable  to  modem  conditions  of  feeling  and  society,  yet 
he  does  clearly  believe  that  it  might  be  even  yet  possible — or  at 
least  that  it  might  have  been  until  lately — to  find  upon  earth 
such  experiences  as  those  of  the  primitive  Christians.  If  this 
last  sentence  reads  like  satire,  that  is  not  our  fault.  It  conveys 
just  the  impression  Mr.  Jowett^s  writing  makes.  We  must  add, 
that  he  often  talks  like  one  who  has  been  trained  in  a  truly 
earnest  and  spiritual  school,  and  has  himself  '  tasted  and  seen ' 
the  goodness  of  Christ^s  sanctifying  grace  and  power;  and  that 
in  this,  as  in  several  other  respects,  he  strongly  reminds  us  of 
the  case  of  Francis  Newman,  with  whose  philosophy  his  own  has 
dose  affinities. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  Mr.  Jowett's  able  and  remarkable  work.  Its  nucleus  con- 
sists of  a  critical  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Faul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Oalatians,  and  Romans.  Around  this,  however, 
are  grouped  a  number  of  dissertations,  some  of  them  intro- 
ductory to  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistles,  others  suggested 
by  their  contents,  and  all  intended  either  to  throw  light  upon 
the  Apostle's  char^ter  and  position,  to  explain  his  language 
and  modes  of  thought,  or  to  examine  and  illustrate  the  bearing 
of  his  views  and  doctrines  upon  modem  conditions  of  life  and 
society.  These  dissertations  are  disposed  in  the  order  most 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  critical  commentary,  and  for 
mutual  illustration.  Of  the  clear,  calm,  elegant,  and  scholarly 
style  in  which  they  are  written,  so  difiSerent  from  the  elaborate, 
pompous,  and  periodic  style  in  which  ostentatious  half-scholars 
delight,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  speak,  any  more  than  of  the 
acute  and  subtle  power  of  thought  which  may  everywhere  be 
recognised,  and  of  the  extensive  and  well-mastered  learning 
which  they  do  not  display,  but  imply.  Mr.  Maurice,  though  he 
possesses  imdoubted  genius  and  ability,  is  yet  very  much  of  a 
cloudy  mystic,  and  passes  for  much  more  than  he  As*  worth. 
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But  Mr.  Jowett's  volames  show  a  ripe  and  wide  scholarship, 
and  critical  taste  and  acuteness^  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation 
which  he  has  long  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  ablest  tutors  at  Oxford. 
Yet,  as  a  Scripture  critic,  like  nearly  all  the  general  scholars  and 
critics  of  the  English  Universities  with  whom  we  have  become 
acquainted,  he  is  deficient  in  painstaking,  in  research,  and  in  pro- 
fundity. If  our  University  men  would  take  pains  to  become 
deeper  theologians,  they  would  be  better  biblical  critics.  If 
they  would  but  believe  in  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  and  think  it  worth  their  while  to  meditate  upon 
the  profounder  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  that  they  may  dis- 
cover this  harmony  and  unity,  their  exegesis  would  greatly  gain 
in  richness,  depth,  and  truth.  If  some  of  St.  Paul's  critics 
would  only  bestow  as  much  labour  to  discover  his  meaning,  as 
they  would  in  meditating  upon  some  dark  passage  in  Shaks- 
peare;  if  they  did  but  give  to  the  inspired  Apostle  as  much 
credit  as  to  the  intuitive  poet,  for  having  a  true,  deep,  and  beau- 
tiful sense  in  those  passages  which  seem  to  be  obscure  and 
difficult  j  orthodoxy  and  evangelical  truth  would  be  largely 
benefited.  And  the  true  progress  both  of  theology  and  of  bib- 
lical criticism  in  Britain  and  in  the  world  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  if,  besides  studying  the  stores  of  German  erudition 
and  criticism,  they  would  not  neglect  the  treasures  of  theology 
and  exegesis  contained  in  many  of  the  old  writers  of  our  own 
language.  But  it  is  an  ill  sign  for  any  age  when  the  letter  of 
Shakspeare  is  more  reverenced  by  (so-called)  Christian  scholars 
and  critics  than  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  his  profound  truth 
more  believed  in  than  the  inspired  authority  of  St.  Paul. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  can  give  a  more  correct  general 
idea  of  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Jowett's  volumes,  than  by  saying, 
that  he  seems  to  have  attempted,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
any  sort  of  faith  in  a  personal  God  and  the  Christian  revelation, 
to  adapt  the  principles  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,  and  to  apply  a  theory  analogous  to  the  one  contained 
in  that  work,  to  the  course  of  man's  progress  as  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious being.  The  author  of  the  Vestiges  endeavoured  so  to  trace 
the  continuity  of  development  in  the  physical  and  organic  world, 
as  to  leave  no  place  for  creative  epochs  or  acts.  The  whole  course 
of  nature  was  resolved  into  a  law  of  progress  and  development, 
— an  order  of  nature, — gradually  unfolding  itself  from  grade  to 
grade,  from  unorganized  to  organized  matter,  from  plant  to 
animal,  from  vegetable  life  and  movement  to  instinct  and  voli- 
tion, from  these  to  reason,  from  monkey  to  man.  So  Mr. 
Jowett  also  would,  as  far  as  his  faith  in  Christ  will  at  all  allow 
him,  break  down  the  limits  which  define  the  Divine  dispensa- 
tions to  man.  He  would  exhibit  the  natural  continuity  of 
moral  and  religious  development.  Looking  backward  along  the 
perspective  which  he  gives  of  man's  advancement  we  see  civil- 
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ized  humanity  dwindling  and  degraded  into  a  universal  condi- 
tion of  dark  and  groping  savageism^ — how  far  removed  fipom  the 
instincts  of  the  ape^  it  is  not  possible  to  say :  looking  forward 
into  the  future,  we  see  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  left  far  behind.  No  primeval  light  shines  upon  the 
dark  lair  of  incipient  humanity;  what  is  called  'revealed  reli- 
gion '  was,  in  its  earlier  stage,  but  a  certain  form  of  natural  reli- 
gion ;  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  but  blind  heathenish  rites ;  the 
principles  of  the  Gk>spel  gradually  grew  up  as  a  sort  of  imder- 
wood  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mosaic  superstition ;  the  Prophets 
did  but  dimly  read  the  future  by  the  light  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent ;  when  Christ  came,  even  He  was  limited  and  bound  down 
in  His  prophecies  and  revelations  by  the  circle  of  Jewish  ideas 
of  His  age ;  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  were,  of  course,  in 
like  manner  necessarily  restricted  and  darkened  in  their  views ; 
modem  Christians  are  much  superior  to  the  Apostles — ^if  we 
must  not  add,  to  our  Lord  Himself — ^in  illumination,  even  as  to 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  These  are,  substantially,  the  views 
which  Mr.  Jowett  gives  of  man^s  religious  course  and  history. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  all  this  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  views  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Francis  Newman ;  and 
equally  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  nothing  but  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  pantheizing  philosophy  can  account  for  such  views  being 
put  forth  by  one  who  professes  to  believe  in  Christianity,  and 
who  is  a  Clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church.  A  few  pages  back 
we  gave  the  pith  of  the  last  sentence  in  Mr.  Jowett's  final 
dissertation,  on  Predestinatian  and  Free  Will,  in  which  he  does 
away  practically  with  all  distinction  between  soul  and  body, 
mind  and  matter,  God  and  man;  with  which  passage  the 
curious  reader  may  compare  the  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  1,*  in  order 
to  see  how  these  views  shape  themselves  in  commenting  upon 
the  Apostle's  words.  Such  language  cannot  but  remind  us  of 
Schelling's  identification  of  the  subject  and  the  object  in  the 
Absolute,  or  HegeFs  principle  of  the  '  identity  of  contraries.' 

But  Mr.  Jowett's  pantheizing  does  not  rest  here.  It  leads 
him,  after  the  example  of  his  German  masters,  to  deny  the 
argument  from  design  and  final  causes  in  proof  of  the  being  of 
God.  A  mere  order  of  nature, — a  mere  plastic  pantheistic 
power, — however  happily  it  may  work,  however  its  products 
may  seem  to  imply  intelligence,  can,  of  course,  be  animated  by 
no  conscious  purpose,  can  have  in  view  no  '  final  cause,'  cannot 
be  conceived  as  working  in  conformity  with  any  pattern  or 
design.  Hence  Pantheists — whom  we  know  not  how  to  distin- 
guish from  Atheists — must  deny  the  argument  from  design, 
which,  as  wrought  out  by  such  writers  as  Paley,  whatever  Mr. 
Jowett  may  think,  not  only  has  been,  but  always  will  be,  to 

♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  40.  ^  I 
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mankind  at  large^  as  cogent  and  conclusive  as  our  instinctive 
judgments  can  make  it.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  pas- 
sages as  those  which  follow^  in  the  writings  of  a  Christian 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  ?  We 
quote  from  the  Essay  on  Natural  Religion : — 

'  The  arguments  from  first  or  final  causes  will  not  bear  the  tests  of 
modem  metaphysical  inquirers.     The  most  highly  educated  minds  are 

above  them,  the  uneducated  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  thorn 

The  highest  mark,  not  of  design,  but  of  intelligence,  we  trace  every- 
where in  the  world We  are  all  agreed  that  none  but  a  Divine 

power  framed  the  infinite  contrivances  of  creation.  We  differ  only  as 
to  whether  that  Divine  power  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  hand  that 
fashioned,  or  the  intelligence  that  designed,  them,  or  an  operation 
inconceivable  to  us  which  we  dimly  trace  and  feebly  express  in  words.' 
— Jowett,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  410,  411. 

So^  it  seems^  plain  men  cannot  understand  Paley^  and 
Whewell  and  Sedgwick  are  no/  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
highly  educated  minds  of  the  day.  We  presume  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  philosophical  electa  who,  as  Schelling  and 
Coleridge  taught^  are  bom  intuitive  and  idealists^  but  rank  with 
the  prqfanum  vulgus  of  bom  Aristotelians.  If  all  minds  must 
be  consigned  to  the  same  category  which  are  unable  to  draw  the 
fine  distinction  between  design  and  intelligence  in  conscious  and 
voluntary  operations,  we  fimcy  few  indeed  will  be  numbered 
among  the  higher  class.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  Mr.  Jowett 
means — as  consistency  would  require — to  follow  Fichte,  Hegel^ 
ScheUing,  Oken^  and  the  other  '  most  highly  educated  minds  * 
of  these  modem  days,  in  denying  a  conscious  and  will-ing  Deity, 
he  should  plainly  and  honestly  say  so.  The  last  sentence  we 
have  quoted  is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  the  most  grave  sus- 
picions as  to  what  is  his  real  meaning.  We  suppose  that  all 
believers  in  creation  regard  the  Divine  act  or  operation  as 
'inconceivable  to  us/  and  such  as  'we  dimly  trace  and  feebly 
express  in  words;'  but  if,  in  so  speaking  of  it,  Mr.  Jowett 
intends  to  deny  such  a  direct  and  conscious  operation  of  Deity 
as  is  figuratively  implied  when  we  speak  of '  His  hand  fashion- 
ing '  all  things,  or  such  a  wise  and  intelligent  purpose  in  crea- 
tion as  is  implied  when  we  speak  of '  His  intelligence  designing ' 
them,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  such  a 
vague  belief  in  '  Divine  power '  from  Pantheism. 

But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Jowett  finds  it  impossible  to  abide  by  his 
own  distinction.  He  disallows  '  design'  in  creation,  and  yet  he 
speaks  of  its  '  infinite  contrivances.'  Nay,  he  tells  us,  within  a 
few  lines  of  his  denial  of  '  design,'  that  '  the  absence  of  design, 
if  we  like  so  to  term  the  phrase,  is  a  part  of  the  design.  Even 
the  less  comely  parts,  like  the  plain  spaces  in  a  building,  have 
elements  of  use  and  beauty.'  Of  some  very  weak,  and,  to  borrow 
the  word  he  is  so  fond  of  applying  to   St.  Paul's  ideas,  very 
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'wavering,*  sentences  which  follow,  there  is  no  need  that  we 
should  take  notice. 

Transcendentalists  may  shout  to  us  from  their  fog,  if  they 
please,  and  tell  us  that  they  are  above  our  logic  and  common 
sense.  But  we  have  no  intention,  on  that  account,  to  allow 
them  the  least  superiority  over  ourselves.  We  have  thought  over 
this  question  of  design  in  creation  again  and  again,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion, — whether  by  the  steps  of  logic  or 
the  glance  of  intuition  it  matters  not  now  to  tell, — that  they  who 
speak  of  a  law  and  order  of  nature,  imply,  by  such  expressions, 
that  there  is  to  be  recognised  in  creation  a  grand  unity  in  the 
midst  of  infinite  complexity  and  variety, — a  method,  plan,  and 
harmony  in  the  great  whole,  which  must,  therefore,  be  traceable 
through  all  the  parts;  and  that  such  a  conception  is  self- 
contradictory  and  unmeaning,  except  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
conscious  and  intelligent  Creator.  But  if  this  is  so,  the  argu- 
ment from  design  and  final  causes  must  stand. 

He  who  teaches,  as  Mr.  Jowett  does  in  his  last  Essay,  that  the 
distinction  between  free  will  and  necessity,  and  between  man 
and  God,  is  '  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  communion  of  the  Creator  with 
His  creatures,'  and  that  '  these  pairs  of  opposites '  thus  '  pass 
into  one  another,'  does,  in  fact,  strike  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
distinctions.  Every  system  of  Fatalism  does  this  in  eflect ;  but 
a  pantheistic  Fatalism  more  immediately  and  manifestly  than 
any  other,  because  it  utterly  blots  out  the  conception  of  a  Per- 
sonal Source  and  Judge  of  Righteousness,  of  a  God  who  is 
Light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all,  and,  being  such, 
whose  eyes  behold  and  eyelids  try  t/te  children  of  men.  Hence 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find,  with  so  strong  a  bias  as  Mr. 
Jowett  everywhere  shows  towards  this  fatal  pantheistic  philo- 
sophy, that  he  represents  good  and  evil  as  inextricably  com- 
bined, and  does  not  even  shrink  from  making  God  the  author 
of  evil.  In  several  passages  this  is  represented  as  the  scriptural 
doctrine : — 

'According  to  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  God  not  only,  in  our 
phraseology,  permits  ein,  but  even  causes  it  as  a  punishment  for 
previous  sin.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  158. 

*  In  modem  times  we  say  God  is  not  the  cause  of  evil :  He  only 
allowB  it  ^  it  is  a  part  of  His  moral  government,  incidental  to  His 
general  laws.  Without  considering  the  intimate  union  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  heart  of  man,  or  the  manner  in  which  moral  evil  connects 
itself  with  physical,  we  seek  only  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible,  in 
our  language  and  modes  of  conception,  from  the  Author  of  good.  The 
Gospel  knows  nothing  of  tliese  modern  philosophical  distinctions, 
though  revolting  as  impious  from  the  notion  that  God  can  tempt 
man.  The  mode  of  thought  of  the  Apostle  is  still  the  same  as  that 
implied  in  the  aphorism :  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  priits  dementat.^ 
— Vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 
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The  second  of  these  passages  occurs  in  a  comment  on  Rom. 
i.  24. 

This,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  Hhe  Gospel:'  'Whom  God  would 
destroy.  He  first  makes  mad  !' — We  must,  however,  do  Mr. 
Jowett  the  justice  to  say,  that  elsewhere  he  modifies  this  view, 
if  he  does  not  directly  contradict  it.  He  tells  us,  in  a  comment 
on  chap.  ix.  18  of  the  same  Epistle,  that '  in  the  Old  Testament 
God  leaves  or  gives  a  man  to  evil  who  already  works  evil,  while 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  evil,  in  all  its 
stages,  is  the  work  of  man  himself.'* 

It  is  not  our  business  to  reconcile  this  last  quotation  with 
those  which  precede.  The  general  tenor  of  both  Mr,  Jowett'a 
philosophy  and  his  morality  agrees  with  those  rather  than  with 
this.  Thus,  for  instance,  when — in  language  which  perhaps 
applies  more  aptly  to  the  Kingsley  school  of  '  Christian  Socisd- 
ists'  than  to  any  other  class — ^he  has  been  speaking  of  visionary 
moralists,  as  he  considers  them,  who  strive  to  regenerate  society 
in  conformity  with  their  own  abstract  notions,  he  adds, — 

'  They  are  kicking  against  the  pricks ;  what  they  want  is  a  society 
which  has  not  the  very  elements  of  the  social  state  ;  they  feel  the  evil 
without  comprehending  the  necessity  of  it ;  they  do  not  recognise 
that  the  world  is  a  mixed  mass  of  good  and  evil, — evil  held  together 
by  good,  good  inseparable  from  evil.' — Essay  on  the  Law  as  the 
Strength  cf  Sin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  441. 

So  again : — 

'  If  the  rule  is  to  be,  not,  My  Jcingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but, 
We  ought  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  man.  there  is  nothing  lefb  but 
to  supersede  civil  society,  and  found  a  religious  one  in  its  stead.* — 
Ibid.,  p.  439. 

These  are  not  the  principles  on  which  heroes  and  reformers 
have  acted.  The  saying  of  our  Lord  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 
the  noble  maxim  of  His  Apostles.  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  is  a  rule  which  is  neither  to  be  abrogated  nor 
limited,  though  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  it  aright.  It  was 
not  by  the  adoption  of  such  counsels  as  Mr.  Jowett^s  that  Chris- 
tianity conquered  the  world  at  first.  Our  Lord  did  not  act  upon 
them ;  nor  did  Peter  and  John ;  nor  Paul  and  Silas ;  nor  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  early  Church ;  nor  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox ; 
nor  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

In  a  similar  strain  we  are  told  in  the  Essay  on  '  Casuistry,' — 

'  So,  again,  in  daily  hfe  cases  often  occur  in  which  we  must  do  as 
other  men  do,  and  act  upon  a  general  understanding,  even  though 
unable  to  reconcile  a  particular  practice  to  the  letter  of  truthfulness, 
or  even  to  our  individual  conscience.  It  is  hard  in  such  cases  to  lay 
down  a  definite  rule.  But,  in  general,  we  should  be  suspicious  of  any 
conscientious  scruples  in  which  other  good  men  do  not  share.     We 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  260.  ^  , 
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shall  do  right  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  the  perplexities  and 
entanglements  of  human  things  ;  we  shall  ohserve  that  men  of  strong 
minds  hmsh  away  our  scruples ;  we  shall  consider  that  not  he  who 
has  most,  hut  he  who  has  fewest,  scruples,  approaches  most  nearlj 
the  true  Christian.  For,  as  the  A]x>stle  says.  Whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin;  and,  Blessed  is  he  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  thai 
which  he  alloweth,' — Essay  on  Casuistry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  350. 

What,  now,  are  we  to  think  of  the  '  moral '  of  this  passage, 
and  what  of  the  texts  which  are  so  curiously  quoted  to  '  point ' 
it  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Jowett  were  disposed  to  be  face- 
tious. We  could  imagine  with  what  unction  and  satisfaction 
at  his  own  wit  a  jolly  freebooting  Friar  Tuck  might  have  quoted 
these  passages  in-  Mr.  Jowett's  sense,  by  way  of  encouraging 
himself  and  his  comrades  in  their  free  use  of  their  victims' 
treasures  and  stores.  But  for  a  Christian  Clergyman  to  deduce 
from  the  Apostle^s  words  a  maxim  so  destructive  of  all  morality, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  glaringly  contrary  to  their  true  sense, 
is  what  no  one  could  have  anticipated.  Not  even  an  Alex- 
andrian Platonical  Jew — ^not  even  Philo  himself — could  haffe 
more  curiously  and  perversely  misapplied  a  Scripture  text 
than  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  has  done  here. 
What  the  Apostle  really  teaches  is,  that  he  is  the  best 
Christian  who  never  acts  in  any  way  about  which  he  has  a 
scruple.  Whereas  Mr.  Jowett^s  doctrine,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  St.  Paul,  is  that  the  most  unscrupulous  man  is  the 
best  Christian.  This  surely  is  to  reverse  a  picture,  and  then 
swear  that  the  painter  drew  the  likeness  of  one  who  walked 
upon  his  head. 

Even  if  we  take  the  gentler  expression  of  the  writer's  mean- 
ing given  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph,  we  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  Mr.  Jowett's  standard  of  morality 
is  very  lax  and  time-serving.  It  really  seems  as  if  he  recognised 
no  essential  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong. 
If  all  h9d  acted  upon  similar  maxims,  the  slave-trade  would 
have  still  existed ;  bribery  at  elections  would  still  be  counted  no 
harm  or  scandal;  tricks  and  lies  in  trade  might  claim  the 
tolerance,  if  not  the  sanction,  of  Christianity ;  adulteration  of 
goods  might  be  defended  as  no  wrong ;  and  ^  to  do  evil '  would 
cease  to  be  criminal,  provided  we  took  care  to  '  follow  a  multi- 
tude.' Shall  we  confess  to  a  suspicion  that  clings  to  us,  that 
the  above  paragraph  was  penned  by  Mr.  Jowett  with  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  own 
position  in  the  Church  of  England  '  with  the  letter  of  truth- 
fulness, or  even  with  his  individual  conscience  ?'  The  subject  of 
the  previous  paragraph,  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote, 
confirms  this  suspicion.  Assuredly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a  Clergyman  in  Mr.  Jowett's  position  should  be  led  to 
meditate  upon  the  subject  of  ^casuistry,'    The  folloifing  sen- 
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tences,  from  a  former  part  of  the  same  Essay,  agree  with  what 
we  have  just  hinted,  and  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  previous 
quotations : — 

*  Numberless  questions  relating  to  tlie  profession  of  an  advocate,  a 
soldier,  or  a  Clergyman,  have  been  pursued  into  endless  consequences. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  point  at  which  necessity  comes  in,  and 
compels  us  to  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Apostle,  which  may  l>e  para- 
plirased,  "Do  as  other  men  do  in  a  Christian  country.'*  * — Ussay  on 
Casuistry^  vol.  ii.,  p.  342. 

Such  a  paraphrase  applied  to  the  Apostle's  counsel  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  (it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  Mr.  Jowett  is 
writing)  is  manifestly  absurd.  The  very  question  was.  How 
were  Christians  to  behave  in  a  heathen  community?  and  an 
obvious  principle  of  morality  underlies  the  Apostle's  counsels. 
To  give  countenance  to  idolatry  was  wrong;  to  share  in  its 
spirit  was  wrong;  merely  material  contact  with  it,  involving 
neither  of  these  things,  was  not  wrong. 

From  such  principles  as  Mr.  Jowett  has  here  laid  down, 
nothing  great  or  good  can  be  expected.  Under  their  influence, 
everything  virtuous,  noble,  and  truly  great  must  wither  and 
die.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies  not  inaptly  compares  them  to  the 
philosophy  of  Mandeville,  who  taught  that  private  vices  were 
for  the  public  good.  Such  assuredly  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
those  Hebrew  Prophets  whose  morality  Mr.  Jowett  supposes 
himself  to  have  so  far  outgrown.  They  knew  nothing  of  an 
inglorious  compromise  with  evil.  Nor  is  such  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Self-denial  is  its  demand.  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  is  its  motto :  Righteousness  is  its  law :  Truth  is 
its  standard :  and,  therefore.  Freedom  and  Love  have  been  its 
fruits.  Nay,  such  maxims  as  we  have  quoted  fall  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  old  Stoic  morality.  How  would  Seneca  or 
Antoninus  have  frowned  upon  them  !  But  they  agree  with  the 
doctrines  of  Hobbes;  they  would  have  found  favour  with  Hume. 
They  are  truly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  a  pantheistic  philo- 
sophy which  resolves  all  realities  into  shadowy  abstractions,  and 
which  loses  all  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  God  and  man,  in 
its  impalpable  and  imponderable  TO  IIAN. 

Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  it  is  not  difScult 
to  make  Mr.  Jowett  answer  himself.  Having,  in  the  Essay 
from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  first  given  his  own  principles 
and  counsels  of  casuistry,  a  few  samples  of  which  have  been 
submitted  to  our  readers,  he  next  proceeds  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  principles  and  method  of  the  Jesuitical  science  of 
casuistry.  Towards  the  close  of  this,  he  tells  us  that  'those 
who  act  most  truthfully,  honestly,  firmly,  manfully,  consistently, 
take  least  time  to  deliberate;'  and  that  'such  should  be  the 
attitude  of  oiur  minds  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  truth 
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and  falsehood.  We  may  not  inquire^  but  act/  (Page  356.) 
He  afterwards  closes  the  Essay  with  the  following  just  and 
eloquent  paragraph : — 

'  To  conclude,  the  errors  and  evils  of  casuistry  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  It  makes  that  abstract  ivhich  is  concrete,  scientific  which 
is  contingent,  artificial  which  is  natural,  positive  which  is  moral, 
theoretical  which  is  intuitive  and  immediate.  It  puts  the  parts  in 
the  place  of  the  whole,  exceptions  in  the  place  of  rules,  system  in  the 
place  of  experience,  dependence  in  the  place  of  responsibility,  reflection 
in  the  place  of  conscience.  It  lowers  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly ^  the 
principles  of  men  to  their  practice ,  the  tone  of  the  preacher  to  the 
etandard  of  ordinary  life.  It  sends  us  to  another  for  that  which  can 
only  be  found  in  ourselves.  It  leaves  the  highway  of  public  opinion 
to  wander  in  the  labyrinths  of  an  imaginary  science,  the  light  of  the 
world  for  the  darkness  of  the  clo3«^t.  It  is  to  human  nature  what 
anatomy  is  to  our  bodily  frame;  instead  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being,  preserving  only  "  a  body  of  death." ' — Essay  on  Casuistry^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  357. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Jowett's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  distinctions^  they  are  at  least  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  theory  which  he  holds  in  reference  to  man^s  history  and 
course  as  a  moral  and  religious  beings — or,  we  should  rather  say, 
as  a  religious  and  moral  being ;  for,  according  to  his  view,  man 
had  been  a  religious  animal  for  long  ages  before  he  had  any 
conception  or  sense  of  molality.  The  following  passages  will 
give  a  fair  outline  of  his  hypothesis,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  pre- 
cisely hsurmonizes  with  the  views  of  Messrs.  Newman  and 
Parker,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  short 
extract,  which  occurs  in  the  Essay  on  the  *  Connexion  of  Immo- 
rality and  Idolatry,'  they  are  all  taken  from  the  same  disserta- 
tion on  '  Natural  Religion,'  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Mr.  Jowett  denies  the  evidence  from  design  and  final  causes,  in 
favour  of  the  being  of  a  God : — 

*  The  heathen  religions  sprang  up  in  an  age  prior  to  morality.  We 
see  men  in  the  dawn  of  the  world*s  history,  just  raised  above  the 
worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  making  themselves  gods  to  go  before 
them.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  64. 

*  There  is  a  refreshment  to  the  fancy  in  thinking  of  the  morning  of 
the  world's  day,  when  the  sun  arose  pure  and  bright,  ere  the  clouds 
of  error  darkened  the  earth We  pierce  through  one  layer  of  super- 
stition to  another,  in  the  hope  of  catching  the  light  beyond,  like 
children  digging  to  find  the  sun  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.' — 
lUd.,  p.  393. 

*  The  theory  of  a  primitive  religion,  common  to  all  mankind,  has 
only  to  be  placed  distinctly  before  the  mind,  to  make  us  aware  that  it 

is  **  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  " The  earliest  history  tells  nothing 

of  a  general,  but  of  particular  beliefs  about  stocks  and  stones,  about 
places  and  persons,  about  animal  life,  about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
about  the  Divbe  Essence  permeating  the  world,  about  gods  in  the 
likeness  of  men  appearing  in  battles,  and  directing  the  cause  of  States, 
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about  the  world  below,  about  sacrifices,  purifications,  initiations, 
magic,  mysteries.  These  were  the  true  religions  of  nature,  varying 
with  different  degrees  of  mental  culture  or  civilization.  The  further 
we  trace  them  back,  by  such  indications  as  language  or  poetry  supply, 
the  more  difficult  do  we  find  them  to  conceive.  Human  beings  in 
that  age  seem  to  have  had  only  a  kind  of  limited  reason ;  they  were 
the  slaves,  as  we  should  say,  of  mere  associations.  They  were  rooted 
in  particular  spots,  or  wandered  up  and  down  upon  the  earth,  con- 
fusing themselves,  and  God,  and  nature,  gazing  timidly  on  the  world 
around,  starting  at  their  own  shadows,  and  seeing  in  all  things  a  super- 
human power  at  the  mercy  of  which  they  were.' — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  395. 

*  Religion,  rather  than  reason,  is  the  faculty  of  man  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  existence.  Instincts  of  fear  and  love  bind  him  to  his 
God;  he  has  the  feeling  of  a  slave  towards  his  master,  of  a  child 
towards  its  pai'ents,  of  the  lower  animals  towards  himself.' — 
Page  p.  396. 

*The  religions  of  the  world are  like  so  many  steps  in  the  educa- 
tion of  mankind.' — Page  386. 

*  The  worship  of  nature  in  its  many  forms  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  deeply  rooted  in  the  age,  coimtry,  people,  which  gave  them  birth.* 
—Page  385. 

The  question  which  forces  itself  upon  one  in  reading  such 
passages  as  these  is^  Was  man^  then,  created?  If  so^  what 
occurred  at  that  epoch?  What  instruction  was  afforded  him^ 
what  provision  was  made  for  him,  by  his  Creator?  It  is 
manifest,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Jowett's  representa- 
tions point,  is  very  near  akin  to  that  of  Lord  Monboddo,  or  of 
the  Vestiges.  Mr.  Jowett,  to  be  consistent,  must  hold  that 
man  was  not  created,  but  developed;  and  that  the  transition 
stage  through  which  he  passed  was  that  of  some  superior  ape, 
whose  instincts  were  illumined  and  elevated  by  the  fitful  gleams 
of  a  wavering  and  embryo  reason. 

In  curious  juxta-position  with  one  of  the  extracts  given  above, 
Mr.  Jowett  tells  us  that  ^  there  is  one  stream  of  revelation  only, 
— the  Jewish.'  (Page  365.)  But  the  same  authority  which 
guarantees  what  Mr.  Jowett  would  call  '  the  Jewish  stream  of 
revelation/ — let  him  date  this  from  where  he  will, — tells  also  of 
an  earlier  and  primitive  revelation.  How  then  are  we  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  authority  which  belongs  to  the  Jewish 
history,  and  that  which  must  be  conceded  to  the  patriarchal ; 
and  who  is  to  say,  looking  at  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends? 

'  The  earliest  history,*  Mr.  Jowett  informs  us,  '  tells  nothing 
of  a  general  religion,  but  of  particular  beliefs,'  &c.  But  how 
early,  let  us  ask,  is  this  earliest  history  ?  Does  it  mount  as 
high  as  the  time  of  Josiah  ?  If  not,  then  how  are  we  to  dispose 
of  the  testimony  of  that  incomparably  earlier  history,  the  truth  of 
which  has  received  so  many  illustrations  and  endured  so  many 
tests,  which  tells  us  of  a  pure  and  primeval  revelation  made 
to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  and  to  following  patriarchs? 
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If,  in  speaking  of  'the  earliest  history/  Mr.  Jowett  refers  to 
the  discoveries  made  by  means  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and 
Assyrian  arrow-heads,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  the  frag* 
mentary  and  superficial  information  furnished  from  these 
sources, — interesting  and  important  as  it  undoubtedly  is, — con- 
stitutes rather  material  for  historical  conjecture  than  anything 
to  be  properly  called  history  ;  that  its  merely  negative  evidence 
is  really  of  no  weight  as  against  the  fact — as  we  assume  it  to  be 
— of  a  primeval  revelation,  until  it  is  shown  that  the  hierogly- 
phic and  arrow-head  inscriptions  are  of  considerably  higher 
antiquity  than  has  hitherto  been  made  very  probable;  and, 
finally,  that  the  one  thing  which  these  venerable  remains  have 
undoubtedly  established,  so  far  as  their  evidence  goes,  is  the 
truly  historical  character  and  perfect  accuracy  of  that  sacred 
record  whose  earliest  portions  Mr.  Jowett  would  reject ; — those 
portions  of  it  which  have  been  directly  illustrated  and  confirmed 
being  of  a  far  more  ancient  date  than  any  other  history,  and 
having  in  former  times  been  the  subject  of  the  same  sort  of 
scepticism  which  would  now  reject  what  it  chooses  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.* 

The  evidence  of  history,  as  such,  except  the  Bible  history, 
scarcely  bears  directly  upon  the  question  of  a  primitive  revela- 
tion and  primeval  religion.  But  the  evidence  of  mythology  is  in 
favour  of  the  scriptural  representations  of  man's  earliest  condi- 
tion. The  'particular  beliefs,'  notwithstanding  all  their  wide 
and  wild  diversity,  show,  when  compared  with  each  other,  strong 
traces  of  a  common  sut»tratum  and  original  of  religious  truth. 
*  It  suits  Mr.  Jowett's  purpose  to  write  as  if  all  his  positions  were 
indubitable,  as  if  no  man  of  '  modem'  intelligence  and  '  modes 
of  thought'  could  be  found  to  difi^er  from  him.  But,  though  we 
should  allow  him  to  teeat  as  unworthy  of  notice  the  vast  learn- 
ing and  practised  acuteness  of  the  late  G.  S.  Faber,  surely  Dr. 

*  In  reference  to  this  point,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  that  most 
distinguished  philologist  and  aatiquariun.  Sir  Henry  Rawiinson,  the  report  of  which 
has  been  published  since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written,  and  which  might  have 
been  prepared  in  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  position  we  have  taken.  The  occa- 
sion on  which  they  were  uttered,  was  a  Meeting  convened  at  ^VilJi8*8  Rooms,  on 
Thursday,  July  17th,  for  the  purjiose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  Scriptural 
Museum.    We  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  : — 

'  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  then  spoke.  Ho  had  always  looked  on  biblical  illnstration  as 
the  most  important  branch  of  his  investigations, — as,  in  fact,  the  motive  which  had 
induced  him  to  go  on  from  stage  to  stage  for  many  years.  He  had  been  enabled  to 
trace  Oriental  records,  by  means  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  the  time  of  Abraham's  departure  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  down  to  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great, — a  period  of  two  thousand  years.  "Wherever  the  course  of  the 
histoiy  came  into  contact  with  that  of  the  Jewish  people,  there  was  an  absolute  coin- 
cidenee  between  these  monumental  records  and  the  details  of  Scripture, — the  same 
names,  the  same  succession  of  Kings,  and  the  same  facts.  He  gave  interesting  proofs 
of  this  in  relation  to  Chedorlaomer  at  the  earliest  period,  and  Sennacherib  and  NebU' 
chadnenar  at  a  later  date.  He  felt  that  these  discoveries  were  sufficient  to  meet  the 
doubts  thrown  by  some  Continental — he  was  glad  to  say  not  £nglish — students  on  the 
historical  statements  of  Scripture.* 
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Prichard's  authority  upon  this  point  is  worth  something;  and 
the  recent  ponderous  work  of  De  Rougemont  may  show  how 
powerfully  inductive  evidence,  gathered  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  from  every  period  of  its  history,  confirms  the  scrip- 
tural view  of  this  subject.*  No  doubt  *  indigenous '  influences 
have  had  a  great  share  in  shaping  and  developing  those  supersti- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  or  about  primeval  truth.  This 
is  understood  by  all  intelligent  inquirers.  But,  in  afSrming 
this,  we  do  not  admit  that  man^s  religious  course  began  in 
Fetishism.  We  are  not  bound  to  construct  any  hypothesis 
upon  this  subject.  But  if  we  did  construct  one,  it  would  be 
something  after  this  sort.  Sun-worship  appears,  and  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed,  to  have  been  the  earliest  idolatrous  deflection 
from  the  worship  of  the  Invisible  Supreme.  This  being  estab- 
lished, fire  would  soon  be  adored,  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and 
as  participating  in  his  nature.  With  sun  and  fire  worship  would 
easily  be  associated,  among  nomad  tribes,  who  lived  by  pasture 
or  the  chase,  and  roamed  the  wide  and  level  wilderness,  the 
adoration  of  that  starry  host  whose  gentle  beaming  eyes  seemed 
to  watch  them  so  ceaselessly  in  their  nightly  vigils  and  wander- 
ings. This  would  especially  be  likely  to  take  place  in  the  bril- 
liant intertropical  latitudes,  where  night  is  so  lovely,  glorious, 
and  welcome.  In  other  r^ons,  where  lusty  Nature,  giant  in 
strength  and  prodigal  in  fruitfulness,  made  earth  grand  with 
lofty  mountain  and  rejoicing  river,  dark  with  forests,  bright  with 
verdure,  full  of  voice  and  music,  with  the  shout  of  the  wild  tem- 
pest or  the  whispering  of  the  wooing  winds ;  where  he  assumed 
all  moods  and  wantoned  in  the  wildest  forms,  sleeping  sweetly 
in  the  deep  valley  shade,  lifting  himself  on  high  into  the  joy  of 
sunshine,  threading  the  maze  of  ever- winding  streams,  hiding  in 
still  sequestered  spots  of  weird  and  dream-like  beauty,  known 
only  to  his  dearest  followers;  in  such  regions,  where  heaven 
seemed  no  longer  to  be  the  starry  and  all-ruling  mistress  of  the 
earth  she  spanned  and  rested  on,  but  only  the  bright  crown  set 
upon  Nature's  head;  it  would  be  likely  that  the  sun-worship 
would  merge  in  nature  and  element  worship,  and  this  again  pass 
into  a  more  distinct  and  developed  Pantheism.  Fetishism  we 
take  to  be  a  degraded  nature- worship,  appropriate  to  a  degraded 
race.  Hero-worship  would  come  in,  at  a  later  stage,  perverted 
traditionary  truth  concurring  with  Pantheism  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it.  Hero-worship  grafted  upon  and  combined  with 
astral  worship  (or  Sabaism)  and  Pantheism,  would  speedily 
develope  into  a  manifold  Polytheism.  The  religions  of  Chaldea 
and  of  Arabia, — of  Medo-Persia  in  the  earliest  times,  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  it, — and  of  the  Aryans  at  the  time  of  the  Vedas,  of 

*  See  the  Article  on  De  Rougemont'a  '  Primitive  People/  in  the  last  Namber  of  this 
Review.  ^^-^  t 
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Africa  and  of  Greece,  would  furnish  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  we  have  thus  ventured  to  outline. 

Mr.  Jowett  expects  us  to  believe,  on  the  strength  of  his  quiet 
dogmatism,  that  there  is  no  evidence  afforded  by  scientific  and 
archaeological  investigation  in  favour  of  the  common  origin  of 
the  human  race.  But,  in  fact,  physiology  and  philology  concur 
with  mythology  in  sustaining  the  scriptui'al  view.  Is  the  Oxford 
Professor  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  presume  to  ignore  the 
authority  not  only  of  that  distinguished  Englishman  and  devout 
Christian  whom  we  have  already  named^  Dr.  Prichard,  but 
of  such  men  as  the  late  Baron  de  Larrey,  and  as  the  author 
of  Kosmos?  And  as  to  philology,  in  particular,  we  may  say, 
that  it  seems  to  point  to  one  of  two  conclusions, — either  to  dif- 
ferent origins  with  a  profoundly  remote  antiquity,  or  to  some 
confusion  of  languages  happening  among  the  tribes  of  men  when 
they  were  united  in  one  community,  but  still  leaving  traces  of 
that  community,  in  a  certain  general  agreement  of  lingual  and 
grammatical  principles.  The  latter  is  the  scriptural  solution 
of  the  case.  By  those  who  refuse  to  admit  a  miraculous  charac- 
ter, as  belonging  to  man's  early  stage  of  history,  this  solution 
will  not  be  accepted.  But  those  who  believe  in  creation,  and  in 
the  congeries  of  miracles  which  this  implies,  especially  when  the 
creation  of  man  is  contemplated, — those  who  recognise  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  past  creative  epochs, — those  who  hold 
that  Sedgwick,  Brewster,  and  Hugh  Miller  have  utterly  demo- 
lished the  theory  of  the  Vestiges,  &c. ;  and  that  the  last,  in  par- 
ticular, has  shown  that  degradation,  instead  of  development,  has 
often  been  the  law  of  the  Divine  plan,  in  regard  to  different  species 
of  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom, — will  not  reject 
any  account  of  the  early  ages  of  man,  or  of  the  commencement 
of  any  new  dis|)ensation,  merely  because  it  is  miraculous. 

It  is  necessary  to  ask,  moreover,  how  it  happens,  if  Mr. 
Jowett's  representation  of  the  early  history  of  the  race  is  the 
true  one,  that,  at  so  remote  a  period  of  antiquity,  when  other 
nations  were  still,  to  adopt  his  phraseology,  either  sunk  in 
Fetishism^  and  timid,  cowering  nature-worship,  or,  at  best,  only 
emerging  into  the  older  and  more  uncouth  and  monstrous  forms 
of  Polytheism,  such  a  pure  and  lofty  Monotheism  and  such  sub- 
limity of  conception  as  we  find  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  shoidd  have  been  possible  ?  Mr.  Jowett  believes  this 
to  be  merely  a  collection  of  myths ;  but  whence  such  myths  ? 
Do  they  not,  even  on  his  own  principles,  seem  to  imply  the 
previous  continuity  of  a  noble  and  wortliy  revelation  ? 

If  the  former  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  not  true,  Mr. 
Jowett  is  bound  to  offer  some  solution  of  the  great  difficulty 
which  it  opposes  to  his  scheme.  This  book  was  written  in  that 
*  dawn  of  the  world's  history,'  when,  Mr.  Jowett  tells  us,  '  men 
were  just  raised  above  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  making 
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themselves  gods  to  go  before  them.'  Yet  it  furnishes  its  own 
explanation  of  questions  connected  with  the  being  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  his  relation  to  his  Maker^  the  cause  of  the  wickedness 
already  so  wide-spread  among  the  nations,  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  sacrifices,  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues, — the  first  conception  of  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  impossible  except  in  an  age  of  profound  reflection, 
and  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  a  people  so  rude  and  so  ill- 
circumstanced  as  the  Israelites  either  before,  or  indeed  for  long 
after,  the  time  of  Moses.  Yet  these  myths — if  myths  they  are 
— must  have  been  traditions  of  a  time  long  anterior  to  that  of 
Moses  j  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Jowett  would  attri- 
bute them  to  the  invention  of  any  one  man,  least  of  all  of 
Moses.  Add  to  these  considerations,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
affords  a  minutely  circumstantial  history  of  that  Deluge  of 
which  the  traditions  of  all  races  concur  in  speaking ;  and  that  it 
gives  a  table  of  the  genealogy  and  migrations  of  the  early  tribes 
of  men  which  bears  every  mark  of  authenticity,  and  which  all 
the  succeeding  history  both  of  the  sacred  volume  and  of  other 
records,  as  well  as  the  results  of  modem  research,  has  strongly 
confirmed ;  and  we  have  a  problem  to  solve  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  book,  on  which  we  think  every  theory  of  development 
must  be  broken  to  pieces. 

Indeed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to 
refute  Mr.  Jowett  from  his  own  testimony.  His  theory 
obviously  requires  him  to  maintain — and  he  does  maintain 
accordingly — that  ^instead  of  the  earliest  religions  being  the 
purest,  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;'  that '  the  stream  is  the  clearest, 
not  at  its  source,  but  lower  down.'  (Page  402.)  Now,  does  Mr, 
Jowett  really  intend  us  to  receive  this  as  a  universal,  or  even  as 
a  general,  truth?  Was  the  religion  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
the  Ptolemies  and  of  Vespasian,  or  even  in  the  days  of  the 
middle  and  later  Pharaohs,  purer  and  more  elevated  than  at  the 
era  of  the  building  of  the  Pyramids?  Is  the  Polytheism  of 
India,  such  as  it  has  grown  up  since  the  Christian  era,  "  clearer 
and  purer''  than  in  the  times  of  the  sun  and  element  worship 
which  forms  the  substratum  on  which  the  Veda  liturgies  were 
founded?  There  has  been  development,  no  doubt,  in  these 
idolatries;  but  it  has  been  the  development  of  absurd  and 
demoralizing  invention.  Or  again,  we  may  ask,  if  the  religion 
of  Greece  in  later  days  was  really  so  much  purer  than  that  of 
the  early  ages,  on  traditions  of  which  were  grounded  the  plots 
and  principles  of  the  severe  and  moral  tragic  muse.  As  to 
Rome,  we  shall  hear  Mr.  Jowett  speak  himself.  Or  has  there 
indeed  been  advancement  and  purification  in  the  Fetish- worship 
of  Africa,  or  the  abominations  of  Feejee  ? 

But  let  Mr.  Jowett  answer  himself.  Having  spoken  of  the  gene- 
ral immorality  of  the  heathen  world,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 
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*  The  picture  suggested  by  these  features  is  not  eqiially  true  of  the 
heathen  world  in  idl  ages,  nor  of  Greece  and  the  Eant,  nor  of  Rome 
itself  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Bepublic  and  under  the  Emperors. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  the  mere  fond  recollection  of  the  past  that 
made  the  Boinan  tell  of  the  Sabine  morals  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  the 
lessons  of  truth  and  virtue  to  be  gathered  from  the  examples  of  Con- 
suls and  Dictators.  It  is  probable  that  Rome  was  long  preserved 
from  the  impurities  of  Greece  and  the  East ;  yet,  as  it  seems,  only 
reserved  for  a  deeper  contamination  and  pollution.  To  see  the  old 
world  in  its  worst  estate  we  turn  to  the  age  of  the  Satirists  and  of 
Tacitus,  when  all  the  different  streams  of  evil  coming  from  east,  west, 
north,  south,  the  vices  of  barbarism  and  the  vices  of  civilization,  rem- 
nants of  ancient  cults  and  the  latest  refinements  of  luxury  and 
impurity,  met  and  mingled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 

So  much  for  the  assertion  that  the  earliest  religions  are  the 
most  impure,  and  that  the  stream  becomes  clearer  as  it  flows 
down.  Mr.  Jowett  tells  us,  that  only  '  with  the  help  of  such  a 
parallel  as  childhood  oflFers  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  shall  we 
be  willing  to  admit '  his  views  '  to  the  full  extent/  (Page  364.) 
But  he  might  have  remembered  the  simplicity  and  comparative 
innocence  of  childhood,  as  well  as  its  ignorance  and  fears ;  he 
might  have  remembered,  too,  that  even  children  can  exercise  a 
true  and  beautiful  faith  in  their  living  God  and  Father. 

'  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,' 

says  the  poet ;  and  we  believe  this  to  have  been  true  of  the 
childhood  of  our  race.  The  opposite  opinion  may  agree  better 
with  the  notion  of  a  pantheistic  God;  but  ours  agrees  better 
with  the  scriptural  representation  of  our  God  as  the  '  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,'  as  well  as  with  the  plain  letter  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  the  uniform  tradition  of  all  races, — a  tradition 
which,  as  Mr.  Jowett  states  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he 
apeaks  of  it  as  an  '  error '  and  a  ^  fallacy,'  ^  has  exerted  so  great 
an  influence  on  mankind,  and  re-produced  itself  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms  among  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  writers.' 
Nevertheless,  we  too  are  believers  in  progress  and  in  develop- 
ment, for  good  and  for  evil, — evil  which  shall  be  overruled  for 
good.  Though  we  should  count  it  as  little  less  than  impious  to 
Bpeak  of  the  abominations  of  Egypt,  Hindostan,  and  Feejee,  as 
'  steps  in  the  education  of  man,'  in  which  we  may  trace  ^  a  sort 
of  order  and  design ;'  yet  we  too  can  say,  with  Tennyson, — 

*  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  by  the  process  of  the  suns.' 

Humanity  has  grown  to  man's  estate;  it  has  lost  indeed  the 
bloom  and  purity  of  its  childhood,  it  has  taken  its  way  to  wis- 
dom through  the  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil ;  but  even 
when  descending  deepest  in  sin  and  idolatry,  ideas  of  truth  and 
holiness  have  still  been  growing  and  ripening  within  it  here  and 
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tliere;  and,  in  the  end,  we  trust  that  God's  grace  and  goodness 
will  completely  master  its  evil,  and  Christ's  Spirit  take  entire 
possession  of  its  powers. 

If  such  are  Mr.  Jowett's  views  regarding  ^natural  reli- 
gion,' or,  as  he  calls  it,  '  the  plant  in  its  uncultivated 
state,'  what  is  his  belief  in  reference  to  revealed  religion, 
— ^the  same  plant  when  sown  by  the  husbandman?'*  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  this  question.  He  admits,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  ^  there  is  one  stream  of  revelation  only, — the  Jewish;' 
he  says,  moreover,  that  '  the  interval  which  separates  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Vedas  or  the  Zend- 
avesta,  or  early  Greek  mythology,  is  wider  than  that  which 
separates  Socrates  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  (Page  385.) 
This  is  a  strong,  a  striking,  a  most  important  testimony,  which 
seems  to  us  to  imply  that  God  had  given  to  Israel  a  direct  and 
full  supernatural  revelation  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  allow  that  we  can  '  draw 
the  line  sharply,'  or  that  there  is  any  real  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  revealed  religion.  (Pp.  391,  392.) 
He  more  than  half  adopts  Goethe's  saying,  that  the  Jewish 
religion  '  is  the  first  of  the  ethnic  religions,  but  still  ethnic' 
He  denies  the  Divine  institution  of  sacrifice ;  he  will  not  even 
allow  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  received  a  particular  Divine 
sanction,  but  interprets  them  by  those  of  the  Heathen  ; 
though  he  admits  that  by  so  doing  he  '  seems  to  reduce 
the  Jewish  dispensation  to  the  level  of  the  Heathen. 'f  Of 
course  this  involves  the  denial  of  all  typical  meaning  to  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial, — a  denial  explicitly  made  in  a  note  on  Roin. 
xii.  1.  In  consistency  with  this,  he  shows  a  systematic  purpose 
to  disparage  the  law  of  Moses.  He  most  unwarrantably 
represents  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  from  the  first  opposed  to 
that  of  the  law,  as  'another  religion;'  in  which  'the  voice  of 
God  cried  aloud  against  sacrifice  and  ofiering ; '  |  as  if  Samuel 
and  Isaiah  were  contrary  to  Moses,  as  if  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets might  not  always  be  harmonized  in  the  spirit  of  the  latter 
verses  of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm. 

If  Mr.  Jowett's  naturalistic  tendencies  lead  him  to  disparage 
the  Law,  they  equally  involve  the  depression  ot  Prophecy. 
According  to  his  view,  a  Prophet  is  a  compound  of  piety  and 
enthusiasm.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  supernatural  illumination, 
he  receives  no  direct  revelation  from  God.  He  is  inspired,  no 
doubt,  in  a  sense ;  mastered  and  carried  away  by  his  faith  and 
piety.  He  bears  '  witness  of  the  invisible  God,  and  of  the  law 
of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  dealin^^s  of  Providence.'  His 
predictions  are  but  his  own  moral  intuitions  of  what  may  be 

•  Vol  ii.,  p.  887.  t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  478.  %  Cf.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  298,  436. 
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expected  from  the  Providence  of  a  juat  and  merciful  God ;  his 
pictures  of  the  future  only  reflect  the  principles  and  reproduce 
the  scenes  which  his  faith  and  piety  have  dwelt  upon  in  the 
past.  Proper  foresight  or  foreknowledge  he  has  not.  Such  is 
the  rationalistic  view  of  prophecy,  borrowed  from  German 
sources,  which  Mr.  Jowett  holds  in  common  with  Mr.  Maurice.* 
Such  a  theory  as  this  utterly  breaks  down  when  it  is  tested. 
It  makes  the  Prophets  to  have  been  not  only  their  own  dupes, 
bat  false  witnesses  to  their  God ;  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  it  can  never  explain 
the  minute  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  of  many 
predictions  of  the  fate  of  nations.  If  admitted,  it  involves  a 
denial  not  only  of  the  inspiration,  but  of  the  sober  sense,  if  not, 
also,  of  the  honesty,  of  the  Apostles.  Nay,  to  us  it  seems  to 
make  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  a  deceiver,  and  to  involve 
the  denial  of  His  prophetic  power.  We  know  no  principle 
on  which  it  can  be  admitted  that  our  Lord^s  prophecies  were 
real  predictions,  and  yet  the  true  prophetic  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  Seers  be  denied.  In  one  word,  this  view  involves  the 
rejection  of  the  truth  and  Divinity  both  of  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

Such  views  as  we  have  indicated  are  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  principle  which  Mr.  Jowett  has  adopted  from  his  German 
masters,  that  no  man,  however  *  inspired,'  can  rise  above  '  the 
natural  modes  of  thought  and  association  of  his  day.'t  He 
even  ventures,  in  a  most  painful  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  J 
as  full  of  '  confusion  of  thought,'  as,  according  to  him,  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  everywhere  are, — and  as  irreverent  as 
confused, — to  more  than  intimate  the  same  thing  as  to  our 
Lord  Himself.  As  to  the  Apostle,  he  tells  us  that,  being 
brought  up  in  an  Alexandrianized  and  Rabbinical  school,  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  'distinction  between  argument  and  illustra- 
tion,' and  that  such  a  distinction  ^  could  hturdly  have  been  made 
intelligible  to  him,*'  that  he  was  'not  capable  of  weighing 
evidence,  or  distinguishing  between  the  working  of  the  Spirit,' 
— whatever  Mr.  Jowett  means  by  that, — '  and  of  his  own  mind;' 
that  'want  of  point,'  and  the  'unmeaning  use  of  emphatic 
expressions,'  were  characteristic  of  him ;  that  he  '  often  employs 
an  antithesis  of  words  where  there  is  none  of  meaning;'  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  '  inverting  the  modes  of  thought,'  and  putting 
cause  for  eflPect,  and  eflFect  for  cause ;  that  he  was  '  unconscious 
of  logical  consistency;'  and  could  not  even  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law ;  i.  c,  between 
what  he  has  himself  distinguished  as  the  law  of  commandments 

♦  Sec  the  Essays  on  the  '  Character  of  St.  Paul,'  vol.  i.,  p.  296 ;  the  *  Man  of  Sin  j* 
and  the  '  Contrasts  of  Prophecy.' 

t  Vol.  i..  p.  285.  t  Vol.!.,  pp.  97.  98.        ^^^^.^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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contained  in  ordinances,  and  that  law  of  which  he  has  told  us 
that  the  fulfilment  is  love.* 

In  two  of  his  dissertations^  '  On  the  Abstract  Ideas  of  the 
New  Testament/  and  '  Of  Modes  of  Time  and  Place  in  Scrip- 
ture/ Mr.  Jowett  expounds  more  fully  the  principles  which 
have  guided  his  conclusions  on  these  points.  But  are  we  to 
believe  that  because  the  language  of  children  has  few  abstract 
terms^  and  makes  one  word  answer  many  senses^  concrete^ 
abstract,  and  derived,  therefore  no  real  distinctions  subsist 
in  their  ideas?  Which  are  we  to  believe?  that  language  has 
been  shaped  and  moulded  by  thought,  or  that  thought  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  absolutely  dependent  for  its  shades  and 
distinctions  upon  language  ?  It  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  latter  alternative,  with  all  the  absurdities  which  it  must 
imply,  if  we  were  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Jowett,  that  the  defects 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophical  language  made  it  impossible 
for  St.  Paul  to  understand  distinctions  which  are  implied  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  operations  of  the  mind.f  But 
the  second  of  these  Essays  is  yet  more  extravagant  in  what  it 
asserts  and  implies  than  the  former.  It  brings  in  what  are 
called  '  mixed  modes  of  time  and  place  ^  as  characteristic  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  Apostle.  It  reduces  him  to  infantile  ideas 
of  time  and  place ;  makes  him  lose  and  confound  both  past  and 
future  in  the  present,  and  allows  him  no  larger  or  truer  idea 
of  the  world  than  a  country  child.  Something  like  this  might 
apply  to  the  case  of  Bushman  or  Australian  savage,  but  not  to 
a  noble  spirit  of  that  nation  whose  were  the  fathers ,  and  of  whom 
as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came ;  not  to  one  who  could  count 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  belonged  to  a  people  whose  history 
gave  the  annals  of  a  past,  stretching  backward  through  many 
generations  of  men,  and  actually  numbered  the  ages,  and  whose 
traditions  and  prophecies  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world 
and  to  the  life  to  come ;  whose  Psalmists  had  pointed  the  con- 
trast between  the  time  and  flux  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
eternity  of  that  God,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years ;  not  to  one  of  that  nation 
whose  Prophets  had  shown  themselves  to  possess  as  grand  con- 

♦  Jowett,  vol.  i.,  pp.  284,  285 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  180 ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  300,  25,  2S8  j  vol.  ii., 
pp.  138,  260,  40;  vol.  i.,  p.  160;  vol.  ii.,  p.  437. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jowett  represents  St.  Paul  as  so  trammelled  by  the 
modes  of  thought  and  speech  of  his  age,  that  he  was  nnable  to  conceive  the  question  a» 
to  God's  causation  or  permission  of  evil.  Yet,  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  referring  to  the  great  questions  of  *  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  eternal  decrees,  and  the  everlasting  penalty,'  as  suggested  by  the  train  of 
thought  in  that  chapter,  he  speaks  of  them  as  '  questions  which,  in  every  age,  from  that 
of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  have  been  more  or  less  clearly  seen  in  various  forms,  Jewish  as 
well  as  Christian,  as  problems  of  natural  or  of  revealed  religion,  common  alike  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  ourselves,  and  which  have  revived  again  and  again  in  the  coarse  of  human 
thought.'  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  107-)  We  need  not  point  out  how  utterly  this  sentence  contra- 
dicts very  much  of  sAx.  Jowett's  writing. 
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oeptionfi  of  the  majesty  of  creation  as  of  the  sweep  of  the  ages, 
had  spoken  of  the  earth  below  as  answering  in  its  vastness  to  the 
o'er-mantling  heavens  above,  of  their  God  as  weighing  the  moun- 
tains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  taking  up  the  isles 
as  a  very  Utile  thing,  had  beheld  in  the  Spirit  the  multitude 
of  the  nations  gaiJiered  together  to  battle  in  the  day  of  JehovaKs 
anger ;  not  to  one  of  that  race  whose  ancient  oracle  taught  them 
that  in  their  promised  Seed  all  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed,  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  great  empires  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Sabylon,  and  Persia,  and  the  later  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Home,  who  had  long  been  sown  far  and  wide 
among  the  nations  of  earth ;  least  of  all  to  that  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
whose  mind  had  been  enlarged  by  foreign  travel  and  intercourse, 
who  was  the  Apostle  of  the  nations,  who  had  preached  the  word 
himself  from  Jerusalem  to  lUyricum,  and  from  Illyricum  to 
Bome. 

Yet  Mr.  Jowett  cannot  always  be  consistent  with  himself  as 
to  these  points.  Truth  ever  and  anon  breaks  down  his  theory. 
However  imperfectly  he  may  do  it,  he  is  compelled  to  concede 
that  Jesus  and  Paul  were  far  in  advance  of  their  age.  Speaking 
of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  he  says, 

^  Such  tesselated  work  was  after  the  manner  of  the  age 

There  are  few,  if  auy,  traces  of  it  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  though  it  frequently  recurs  in  the  comments  of  the 
Evangelists.'*  This  latter  fact  he  oflFers  in  proof  that  such 
Scripture  quotations  ^  belong  to  the  externals  rather  than  to  the 
true  hfe  of  the  New  Testament.'  To  us  it  is  rather  an  evidence 
that  our  Lord  spoke  of  Himself,  out  of  His  own  treasure  and 
fuhiess.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  inconsistent  with  his 
theory,  that  not  only  the  Apostles,  but  even  our  Lord,  were 
limited  and  conditioned  by  the  modes  of  thought  of  their  age ; 
or,  as  he  puts  it  in  the  very  next  page,  that  they  necessarily 
'  adopt  the  modes  of  thought  and  citation  of  their  age.' 

Sut  his  self-contradiction  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  is  very 
worthy  to  be  noted.  He  is  speaking  of  Christian  writers  fix)m 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  as  having  lost  the  spirit  of 
St,  Paul,  and  says, — 

*His  influence  for  a  season  seems  to  vanish  from  the  world An 

echo  of  a  part  of  his  teaching  is  heard  in  Augustine ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  voice  of  him  who  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  at  Antioch, 
was  silent  in  the  Church  until  the  Reformation.' — On  St.  Faul  and 
the  Twelve,  vol.  i.,  pp.  346,  347. 

It  appears,  then,  that  St.  Paul  was  fifteen  himdred  years  before 
his  age.  The  age  spoke  in  his  opponents ;  the  Holy  Ghost — who 
is  of  eternity — spoke  in  him. 
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Again^  in  the  following  passage  our  author  still  more  directly 
stultifies  himself^  and  prostrates  his  own  favourite  theory : — 

*  It  is  one  God  who  shall  justijy,  (Rom.  iii.  80.)  Let  us  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  consider  how  great  this  thought  was  in  that  age  and 
country, — a  thought   which   the   wisest   of  men   had   never   before 

uttered,  which  even  at  the  present  hour  we  imperfectly  realize 

Even  to  us  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  ii<lander  of  the  South  Seas, 
the  Pariah  of  India,  the  African  in  his  worst  estate,  is  equally  with 
ourselves  God*s  creature.*  [This  bathos  is  not  the  Apostle's,  but  Mr. 
Jowett's.]  *  But  in  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  how  great  must  have  been 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  Barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  all 
colours,  forms,  races,  and  languages,  alike  and  equal  in  the  presence  of 
God  who  made  them  I' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  126. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  amazing  superiority,  St.  Paul  was 
bound  down  by  the  modes  of  thought  of  his  age !  Surely,  if 
men  were  not  too  ready  to  be  misled  into  unbelief,  the  sceptic 
might  be  safely  left  to  answer  and  confute  himself. 

There  are  many  fine  and  true  things  in  Mr.  Jowett's  Disserta* 
tions  on  the  *  Conversion  of  St.  Paul'  and  the  '  Character  of  St. 
Paul.'  But  there  is  also  much  exaggeration  and  distortion ;  and 
the  noble,  loving,  catholic,  human  Apostle — who  had,  no  doubt, 
an  eye  for  the  things  which  are  seen,  and  which  declare  the 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  their  Maker — ^is  pictured  sadly 
too  like  a  Middle- Age  fanatical  saint ;  as  a  trembling,  paUied, 
and  utterly  illiterate  enthusiast,  with  a  strange,  wild  light  in  his 
eye,  who  never  knew  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it ; 
who  led  an  ecstatic,  half- lost  sort  of  life, — though  marvellous 
sagacity  mingled  with  and  regulated  all  his  enthusiasm, — and 
who  was  dead  to  all  distinctions  of  time  and  to  all  sense  of 
earth's  realities  in  an  overpowering  impression  of  things  eternal 
and  invisible,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Jowett's  views  on  the  subject  of  '  miracles '  are  not  dis- 
tinctly brought  out.  Only,  after  the  example  of  Coleridge  and 
the  Germans,  he  depreciates  their  value  as  furnishing  evidence 
of  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  He  throws 
doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Saul, 
and  says  that  it  matters  not  whether  it  was  a  vision  or  only 
a  subjective  impression.  He  casts  in,  also,  a  significant  sliir 
upon  the  testimony  by  which  miracles  generally  may  be  sup- 
ported.* 

If  we  pass  over  these  important  matters  slightly,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  well  and  fully  handled  by  several  of  our  contem- 
poraries. We  must  now  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  Atonement. 
The  part  of  Mr.  Jowett's  volumes  which  directly  relates  to  this 
grand  article  of  faith  is  only  very  small.  The  Dissertation 
occupies  no  more  than  fourteen  pages,  out  of  more  than  nine 
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hundred  in  the  two  volumes.  Of  course,  however,  there  are  a 
number  of  indirect  or  incidental  references  to  the  subject  in  the 
commentary,  as  well  as  several  in  other  dissertations.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  not  so  much  as  an  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  that  Mr.  Jowett's  work  should  be  regarded,  but 
rather  as  a  systematic  attempt  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  Christian  faith  both  in  God  and  in  the  word  of  God. 
Without  presuming  to  impute  motives,  without  attempting  to 
speculate  upon  the  pleas  which  the  author  might  use  in  self- 
justification,  or  the  disguise  under  which  his  work  may  appear 
to  his  own  eyes,  we  have  a  right  to  affirm,  upon  the  evidence 
adduced,  that  this  is  the  real  character  of  these  volumes.  The 
radical  tendency  is  altogether  sceptical :  the  writer  believes  in 
an  historical  Christ,  and  in  an  historical  Christianity ;  he  recog- 
nises the  good  faith  and  general  historical  accuracy  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  he  no  more  believes  in  doctrinal 
Christianity  than  in  Judaism.  To  a  certain  extent, — to  a  large 
extent,  no  doubt, — he  accepts  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  he  rejects  what  his  critical  faculty  disapproves,  and  disallows 
the  supernatural  char^ter  of  the  dispensation,  whether  in  law 
or  prophecy.  Such  being  the  case,  our  controversy  with  Mr. 
Jowett  is  far  broader,  as  well  as  more  fundamental,  than  if  his 
iriews  merely  affected  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  a  vicarious 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  vital  as  this  doctrine  is. 

We  feel  bound,  moreover,  to  say  that,  as  an  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  Mr.  Jowett  is  by  no  means  so 
virulent  or  unfair  as  many  of  the  writers  with  whom  he  may 
be  classed.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  violent  carica- 
ture and  invective  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  who,  on  this 
subject,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  Theodore  Parker  himself, 
Mr.  Jowett's  remarks  seem  almost  mild  and  candid.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  shows  a  more  complete  disregard  for  the 
authority  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject,  whether  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  than  any  of  the  Neo-Platonist  school.  The 
truth  is,  he  is  too  able  an  interpreter  of  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament  not  to  see  that  this  is  in  favour  of  the  evangelical 
sense,  and  too  far  gone  a  rationalist  to  be  much  affected  by  his 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  He  therefore  admits  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  scriptural  testimony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  explains  away 
its  authority.  In  this  respect  he  is  only  an  instance  of  what 
will  be  found  commonly  true, — that  rationalistic  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  such  as  Gesenius  and  Winer,  are  far  more  to  be 
trusted  as  merely  exegetical  critics  than  those  whose  philosophy 
refuses  to  acoept  Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  whose  respect  for 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  whose  position  as  Christian 
teachers,  constrains  them  to  force  Scripture  into  conformity 
with  their  philosophy.  Mr.  Jowett  has  far  more  absolutely  than 
Mr.  Kingsley,  or  his  critic  Mr.  Davies,  cast  off  the(authority  of 
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Scripture ;  but  he  is  often  far  more  correct,  and  far  neai'er  the 
evangelical  sense^  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

We  presume  it  is  because  of  Mr.  Jowett's  reputation  as  a 
student  and  a  critic,  and  of  the  position  which  he  occupies  at 
Oxford  as  Professor  and  Tutor,  that  his  attack  upon  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  Atonement,  though  comparatively  incidental,  and 
occupying  so  little  space  among  the  various  and  profound  dis- 
cussions contained  in  his  volumes,  has  excited  so  much  attention, 
and  been  met  by  an  array  of  replies  which  the  reiterated  misrepre- 
sentation  and  invective  of  other  eminent  Clergymen,  though  per- 
severed in  for  a  series  of  years,  had  not  called  forth.* 

Mr.  Jowett^s  objections  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  are,  briefly,  that  this  doctrine  '  interposes  a  painful 
fiction  between  God  and  man,^  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
'moral  sense'  of  mankind.  The  doctrine  is  'painful,^  as 
implying  God's  inability  to  pardon  without  atonement ;  and  in 
this  it  is  opposed  to  our  '  moral  sense.'  It  is  a  '  fiction,'  as 
'involving  a  moral  illusion;'  and  in  this  respect,  also,  it  is 
opposed  to  the  '  moral  sense.' 

Mr.  Jowett  objects  to  the  doctrine,  because  it  assumes  that 
Grod  cannot,  merely  on  condition  of  repentance,  forgive  all  sin 
and  every  sinner;  because  it  implies  that  justice  has  its 
demands,  no  less  than  mercy, — that  breach  of  law  requires  to  be 
marked  by  Divine  displeasure,  and  that  mere  penitence  is  no 
atonement.  All  which  Mr.  Jowett  supposes  to  be  contrary  to 
our  'moral  sense.'  But,  if  by  'moral  sense'  he  means  con^ 
science,  we  cannot  take  his  word  for  this.  We  know  not  what 
the  cultured  '  moral  sense '  of  semi-Pantheist  philosophers  may 
teach  them ;  but  we  know  what  our  own  conscience,  and  what 
the  conscience  of  mankind  at  large,  teaches,  and  always  has 
taught.  Conscience,  by  its  sting  and  its  foreboding,  teaches  us 
that  sin  deserves  punishment,  and  that  our  Maker  and  Ruler  is 
a  Judge,  who  will  call  us  to  account  for  our  transgressions. 
Our  instant  indignation  when  we  hear  of  wrong  and  outrage, 
and  the  universal  sentiment  which  rises  up  withm  us,  that  such 
wrong  and  outrage  call  for  condign  punishment,  that  violated 
law  and  righteousness  require  to  be  vindicated,  impress  the  same 
lesson.  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  there  are  sins  committed  against 
society  for  which  no  repentance  can  atone,  but  which  must  be 
visited  by  severe  and  signal  punishment?  Witness  the  com- 
ments of  almost  the  entire  press  of  this  country,  on  occasion  of 
the  frauds  and  forgeries  of  the  late  eminent  city  bankers,  and 
of  the  Rugeley  murders. 

No;  the  principle  which  makes  atonement  necessary  is  not 
opposed  to  the  conscience  and  the  moral  sense.  These  have 
ever  been  in  its  favour,  as  the  language  of  mankind,  the  laws  of 
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all  nations^  and  the  rites  of  sacrifice  testify.  Sut  it  is  opposed 
to  a  certain  philosophical  theory.  It  is  not  the  instinctive  judg- 
ment of  the  heart,  but  the  inferences  of  a  speculative  reason^ 
which  oppose  the  principle  of  punishment  for  sin.  We  are  told 
that  men  can  freely  pardon^  and  why  not  God?  that  mercy  in 
men  is  counted  more  blessed,  the  more  ireely  and  largely  it 
forgives,  and  that  Grod  must  be  more  merciftd  than  man;  that 
'6od  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh/  and  must  be 
infinitely  willing  to  forgive  every  penitent  sinner,  without  any 
other  atonement  than  his  repentance.  But  is  not  God  a  Buler^ 
as  well  as  a  Father?  the  Ruler  not  only  of  earthy  but  of  heaven, 
— ^not  only  of  this  world,  but  of  other  worlds?  We  are  often 
told,  by  our  transcendental  illuminati,  that  we  argue  from 
shallow  earthly  analogies  to  incommensurable  spiritual  reaUties ; 
that  from  mere  '  conceptions '  of  the  practical  and  logical  ^  under- 
standing,' we  draw  unwarranted  conclusions  in  regard  to  '  ideas ' 
which  lie  within  the  province  of  the  intuitive  reason.  Our  reply 
is,  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  argue,  we  can  only  argue  thus. 
If  we  try  to  conceive  Divine  thii^,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of 
earthly  analogies.  They  are  to  be  blamed  for  this,  who  them- 
selves deny  the  truths  of  what  they  call  ^  the  higher  reason,'  «.  e., 
of  man's  conscience  and  universal  instincts,  and  perplex  the 
present  question  with  cavils  of  the  understanding ;  who  reject  the 
distinct  testimony  of  God's  word,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  their  own  philosophy.  But,  besides  this,  we  return 
them  the  objection  with  interest.  We  confess  that  all  earthly 
analogies  applied  to  Divine  things  must  be  superficial  and 
defective,  and  must  be  used  cautiously  and  subordinately,  to 
illustrate  rather  than  to  demonstrate,  or  by  way  of  defence 
against  objections  rather  than  to  establish  positive  principles. 
But  the  analogies  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine  depend  are  not  merely  superficial ;  they  most  manifestly 
fail,  in  reference  to  the  very  point  they  are  alleged  to  prove. 
They  fail,  just  where  they  ought  to  be  exact,  and  so  they  become 
positively  false.  It  is  so  in  the  present  instance.  We  are  told 
that  God  is  a  Father.  This  is  not  denied  by  us ;  but  we  ask^ 
Is  He  not  also,  and  perhaps  even  more  characteristically,  a  Moral 
Governor, — the  Moral  Governor  of  all  creatures,  and  all  worlds  ? 
As  such,  is  it  not  necessary  that  He  should  uphold  and  enforce 
law  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  He  could  '  freely  forgive  a 
debt '  owing  merely  to  Himself.  The  transcendentalist  philo- 
sophers are  the  only  ones  whose  appeals  to  analogy  imply  so  low 
and  contracted  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Governor.  Our  Qod 
has  to  rule  for  the  interests  of  all  His  creatures ;  the  object  of 
His  government  must  be  to  enforce  righteousness  upon  all  His 
creatures  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  It  is  necessanr  in 
order  to  this,  as  weU  as  right  in  itself,  that  His  law  should  be 
impUcitly  obeyed.  ^^  Dp..ed  .y  Googk 
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Nor  is  it  true  that^  in  all  cases^  a  man  may  freely  forgive  a 
debt  owing  to  himself.  Public  interests  may  demand  that  the 
offender  be  punished.  It  is  not  even  true  that  a  father  can 
always  freely  forgive  a  penitent  child.  Penitence  comes  easily 
and  far  too  often  to  some  children.  Repeated  or  glaring 
offences  may  require  that  a  father,  even  though  fully  convinced 
of  the  sincere  repentance  of  his  child,  and  yearning  strongly 
in  heart  towards  him,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  example  and  warning 
to  others,  should  mark  the  offence  by  some  decisive  token  of 
his  displeasure. 

Men,  so  far  as  experience  in  this  world  teaches,  are  only  to  be 
governed  on  the  large  scale  by  means  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
These  may  take  different  forms,  may  be  administered  wisely  or 
foolishly,  may  tend  to  engender  a  slavish  spirit,  or  a  spirit  of  free 
and  cordial  obedience,  to  beget  selfishness,  or  to  promote 
generosity  and  enlargement  of  spirit.  But  let  them  be  disguised 
ever  so  subtly,  or  let  them  be  employed  ever  so  wisely,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  motives  of  reward  and  punishment  have  to  be 
employed,  cannot  but  be  employed,  in  influencing  and  training 
human  beings  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  very  men  who 
declaim  so  strongly  and  so  continually  against  the  selfishness  of 
such  motives  when  applied  to  religious  concerns,  find  themselves 
constrained  to  use  them  in  training  their  own  children.  Nay, 
they  admit  the  principle  when  they  proclaim  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment.  They  honour  the 
principle  when  they  declare  that  God  is  the  Author  and  Vindica- 
tor of  law,  and  will  not  suffer  His  own  ordinances  to  be  violated 
without  entailing  upon  such  violation  its  appropriate  punishment. 
In  society,  in  civil  and  political  life,  the  same  motives,  though 
seldom  distinctly  recognised,  are  always  operating;  and  with- 
out them  all  things  would  either  languish  and  stagnate  into 
a  dreary  immobility  and  death,  or  reel  and  fall  asunder  into  a 
universal  chaos.  And  in  the  governments  of  this  world,  we 
need  not  say,  rewards  and  punishments  are  the  avowed  and  only 
weights  and  impulses  brought  to  bear  upon  the  community. 

What  then  ?  Has  our  Divine  Ruler  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
nothing  to  make  of  us?  Has  He  no  ends  to  be  accomplished 
beyond  those  of  time  and  this  world?  Is  there  no  future  in 
which  we  are  to  be  nearer  Him,  and  for  which  He  would  train 
us  here  ?  Does  He,  our  Creator,  He,  the  Eternal  Father,  waive 
all  claims  upon  our  immortality?  Will  He  never  enter  into 
relations  with  us.  His  children,  closer  and  more  personal  than 
connect  us  with  Him  here  ?  Has  He  abdicated  to  the  govern- 
ments of  earth,  and  the  influences  of  time,  all  authority  and 
power  over  us?  And,  as  to  the  future, — that  which  passes 
beyond  the  horizon  of  our  present  sphere, — is  it  to  be  as  it  may 
chance,  a  matter  of  so  little  concern  to  us,  and  so  utterly 
beneath  His  care,  that  He  will  utter  no  law  looking  forward  to 
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it^  make  known  no  sanctions^  bring  to  bear  upon  us  no  influ- 
ences specifically  related  to  it^  arrange  no  system  of  motives  and 
inducements  adapted  to  prepare  and  train  for  it  ? 

But^  if  God  is  indeed  to  influence  and  govern  us  for  Himself 
and  for  the  future^ — if  He  does  not  merely  leave  time  and  this 
world  to  mould  and  rule  us  as  they  may, — it  is  manifest  that 
He  can  only  deal  with  us  as  we  are.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  future  for  which  we  are  to  act  and  live  lie  in  this  world  or 
another^  we  are  still  the  same.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
unseen  developes  no  new  faculties  which  make  us  independent 
of  ordinary  motives,  and  cause  us  to  act  rightly  from  pure  love 
and  right  principle.  No:  rewards  and  punishments  must  be 
used  by  the  Divine  Father,  no  less  than  by  earthly  parents,  if  it 
is  His  purpose,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  to  train  us  for  Himself 
and  for  the  eternal  future  from  our  very  infancy ;  they  must  be 
used  by  the  Divine  Governor,  no  less  than  by  earthly  govern- 
ments, if  He  would  have  His  law  to  be  conscioiisly  obeyed,  and 
His  will  to  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Children 
have  to  be  taught  and  trained  to  obey  and  hope  in  God  above ; 
careless  men  have  to  be  raised  from  their  carelessness,  and 
brought  to  feel  their  relationship  to  Him  and  to  eternity ;  bad 
men  have  to  be  deterred  from  perseverance  in  evil,  and  to  be 
'  awakened '  to  their  need  of  repentance  and  a  changed  heart  j 
good  men  have  to  be  cheered  in  trouble  aud  suflering,  and  to  be 
sustained  and  inspired  in  the  hour  of  peril  or  persecution : — and 
how  can  all  this  be  accomplished  except  by  means  of  rewards 
and  punishments  determinable  by  spiritual  acts  and  conditions  ? 

Let  the  principles  implied  by  the  objections  of  such  writers  as 
Jowett,  Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  be  pushed  to  their  conclusions, 
and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Let  all  men  be  told,  in  Mr.  Jowett's 
words,  that '  God  cannot  be  angry  with  any,^  and  that  whatever 
may  have  been  a  man's  sins,  if  he  will  but  repent,  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  God's  freely  forgiving  him  all,  without  the  infliction 
of  any  punishment  whatever,  and  without  the  need  of  any  atone- 
ment or  intercession.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  procla- 
mation? Would  it  make  sin  appear  exceeding  sinful?  Would 
it  enhance  our  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God  ?  Would  it  not  make 
sin  appear  a  light  and  trivial  thing,  tolerated  too  easily  by  a 
'  good-natured '  God,  to  be  held  as  of  much  account  by  man  ? 
Well  may  Mr.  Arthur  say,  ^  Right  in  our  governments  is  the 
imperfect  reflection  of  a  perfect  right.  Had  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty  crossed  the  line  which  divides  innocence  from  guilt, 
and  smiled  upon  the  latter,  that  smile  would  have  been  a  scath- 
ing flash,  wherein  all  morals  would  have  blackened.'* 

The  theology  which  now  objects  to  evangelical  orthodoxy 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  sin  is  to  be  marked  with  no  brand, 

♦  *  Tht  Tongn*  of  Firt.'  p.  18.      ^.^^^  .^  GoOglc 
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— ^that  there  is  to  be  nothing  to  show  its  curse  and  evil.  We 
may^  indeed^  be  referred  to  the  punishment  of  a  man's  own  con- 
science. But^  on  this  theory^  the  testimony  of  conscience  in  its 
remorse  and  foreboding  is  false^  and  has  no  reality  in  God  or 
the  future  answering  to  it.  We  may  be  told  that  sin  does,  in 
fact,  bring  its  penal  consequences  after  it.  But  to  say  this  is  to 
give  up  the  principle  of  our  opponents,  and  to  concede  that  for 
which  we  contend.  Moreover,  what  is  the  punishment  which, 
in  this  world,  follows  sin,  and  who  are  they  that  suffer  it?  'The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.'  We  believe 
in  this,  and  believe  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  sin. 
But  it  will  not  do  for  our  opi>onents  to  adduce  it.  This  is  the 
very  principle  which  Mr.  Jowett  dares  to  say  was  disowned  by 
the  later  Prophets  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  he  evidently  sup- 
poses to  have  been  a  part  of  the  heathenish  immorality  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  If  this  principle  is  admitted,  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation, of  mediatorial  curse  and  blessing,  is,  in  fact,  allowed,  and 
the  way  is  made  ready  for  believing  both  man's  fall  in  Adam 
and  his  atonement  by  Christ.  There  is  nothing  which  Messrs. 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  are  more  eloquent  in  asserting  than  that 
the  sins  of  a  nation  are  visited  upon  it,  that  it  has  a  national 
responsibility,  and  will  have  a  national  reward  or  punishment. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true.  But,  as  we  have  just  implied,  it  con- 
cedes too  much  for  our  opponents ;  and  yet  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  the  case  requires.  It  concedes  too  much,  for  it  admits 
that  sin  deserves  the  maik  and  brand  of  punishment,  which  a 
tardy  repentance  may  not  be  able  to  avert;  it  moreover  con- 
cedes the  principle  of  imputed  guilt.  But  it  falls  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  evil-doers  are  not  so  often 
the  sufferers  in  these  cases  as  those  who  come  after  them.  They 
who  personally  suffer  are  not  those  who  were  personally  guilty ; 
and  for  this  great  and  glaring  inequality  no  compensation  is 
provided  in  a  life  to  come.* 

From  such  considerations  as  have  now  been  adduced,  we  con- 
clude that  the  principles  of  government  in  general,  and  in  parti- 

♦  *  Conceive — what  may  really  take  place — the  opiUent  proprietor  of  the  alave-ship 
enjoying,  in  some  delicious  clime,  all  the  luxuries  which  the  world  can  afford.  These 
luxuries  are  purchased  hy  the  cruellest  agonies,  hodily  and  mental,  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  utmost  moral  debasement  of  the  agents  whom  he  must  needs 
employ  in  the  perpetration  of  this  foul  villany.  Where  is  the  punishment,  in  this 
world,  of  such  atrocity  ?  The  reproaches  of  his  conscience  P  His  conscience  indeed  I 
Such  are  the  reproaches  of  the  epicure's  conscience  for  the  lamb  on  which  he  has  dined. 
But,  then,  there  is  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-men.  Whose  hatred?  that  of  the  per- 
sons around  him  ?  He  is  courted,  applauded,  perhaps  sincerely  loved  by  them.  If  a 
man  behaves  weU  to  his  class,  he  may,  for  them,  behave  as  he  pleases  to  others.  Whose 
hatred  then?  An  assemblage  of  pliilanthropists  at  Exeter  Hall,  for  whom  he  cares 
nothing,  of  whom,  perhaps,  he  never  heard.  Yet  this  man,  by  observing  the  physical 
and  organic  laws,  may  preserve  himself  in  ease,  and  health,  and  comfort :  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  judicious  personal  moderation,  he  may  extract  the  last  sip  of  cigoyment  from 
every  source  which  the  world  can  supply.* — Edinburgh  Me  view,  January,  1842.  Art. 
Phrenological  Ethi,,.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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cular  that  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  government  of  mankind, 
as  responsible  and  immortal  spirits,  make  it  necessary  that 
punishment  should  be  annexed  to  sin,  that  such  punishment 
should  have  respect  to  the  life  to  come  as  well  as  to  that  which 
now  is,  and  that  mere  repentance  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
atonement  for  guilt,  or  the  sufficient  condition  of  pardon. 

We  have  hitherto  ai^ed  upon  the  implication,  that  all  which 
the  opponents  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  guilt  and  punishment 
contend  for  is  that  the  penitent  sinner  must  be  forgiven.  But, 
in  fact,  they  must  be  prepared  to  press  their  point  farther  than 
this.  They  assume,  in  all  their  reasonings,  that  the  only  end  of 
punishment  is  reformation.  The  mere  vindication  of  the  law 
of  holiness  they  will  not  allow  to  be  a  proper  end  of  punishment, 
but  revile  it  as  '  revenge.'  What,  then,  we  ask,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  finally  impenitent  sinner?  That  such  there  may  be, 
-who  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny  ?  Who  that  knows  the  human 
heart,  that  has  observed  how  some  men  ever  turn  grace  into 
wantonness, — who  that  has  meditated  upon  what  is  implied  in 
the  mysterious  feeling  (or  'idea')  of  personality  and  responsi- 
bility,— will  deny  that  men  may  be,  and  probably  will  be, — on 
whatever  theory  of  probation,  after  whatever  length  of  trial, — 
still  wilful,  rebellious,  impenitent?  The  common  judgment 
of  mankind  affirms  that  this  may  and  will  be  so.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done,  we  ask  again,  with  the  finally  impenitent  ?  On 
the  assumption  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  only  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender,  it  must  follow  that  those  who  are  past 
amendment  are  also  past  punishment.  This  is  the  logical  result 
of  the  view  we  oppose ;  it  is  also  its  obvious  result.  It  is  a  result 
which  all  will  at  once  perceive  and  understand.  And  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  view  upon  the  hardened  sinner  ?  Must 
it  not  embolden  him  in  his  iniquity,  and  stimulate  him  to  more 
daring  impiety?  It  amounts  to  this,  that  a  sinner  perfectly 
hardened  and  impenetrable,  whose  will  is  lifted  up  against  the 
all-holy  Gk)vemor  in  invincible  defiance,  has,  in  fact,  purchased 
his  impunity  by  his  impiety,  and  may  roam  freely  all  realms  of 
the  universe,  'a  gentleman  at  large,'  enfranchised  from  law, 
from  fear,  and  from  obedience  to  God.  Such  is,  in  effect,  the 
new  moral  law  which  is  set  up  by  such  writers  as  Messrs.  Jowett 
and  Maurice. 

But  the  object  of  threatened  punishment  is  not  merely,  or 
even  in  the  first  place,  to  amend.  It  is  rather  to  deter.  He 
who  makes  a  law,  and  enforces  it  by  the  sanction  of  a  threatened 
punishment,  does  this  with  the  purpose  that  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment may  prevent  the  transgression  of  law.  Is  it  not  so  in  a 
family,  in  a  school,  and  in  the  commonwealth?  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  assume  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  law. 
How  utterly  the  code  of  law,  which  would  be  sanctioned  by  our 
mcdem  anti>evangelical  philosophers,  would  fail  in  deterring  men 
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from  evil,  the  remarks  made  above  will  show.  We  now  add,  that 
the  view  of  Divine  law  and  of  punishment  which  they  teach  is 
equally  ill  adapted  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  any 
offender.  Both  the  ends  of  punishment  must  fail,  on  their 
scheme. 

He  can  know  but  little  of  human  nature  who  supposes  that  a 
hardened  offender  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  consideration  and 
repentance  by  being  told  that  God  will  only  punish  iu  order  to 
amend,  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  he  repents,  he  may  be  sure  of 
being  received  into  the  Divine  favour.  The  feeling  of  the  rebel- 
lious heart,  on  hearing  such  an  announcement,  will  be  likely  to 
be,  '  If  God  is  so  easy  about  my  rebellion,  why  should  I  be  much 
concerned  ?  If  at  any  stage  of  the  affair  He  is  ready  to  forgive, 
what  matters  it  how  late  I  postpone  my  repentance?'  A  person 
already  penitent  might  be  deeply  melted  by  the  consideration 
of  God's  wonderful  long-suffering  and  readiness  to  forgive ;  but 
moral  considerations  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  ineffectual 
upon  the  hardened  sinner  just  in  proportion  to  his  hardness,  and 
therefore  in  proportion  to  his  need  of  repentance.  The  truth  is, 
that  only  the  doctrine  which  is  fitted  to  detery  is  likely  to 
reform.  The  first  step  towards  a  hardened  sinner's  reformation 
must  be  to  '  awaken'  him  to  a  sense  of  the  guilt,  by  showing 
him  the  danger  of  his  state.  The  measure  of  God's  anger  will 
be  to  him  also  the  measure  of  his  sin's  demerit ;  the  degree  of 
his  own  threatened  punishment  and  present  peril  will  be  the 
measure  of  them  both.  A  sinner  and  rebel  must  not  be  appealed 
to,  in  the  first  instance,  by  considerations  of  righteousness  and 
gratitude,  but  by  selfish  considerations  of  personal  advantage  or 
risk.  The  same  kind  of  motives  must  operate  upon  such  a  man 
in  reference  to  spiritual  as  in  reference  to  worldly  things.  And 
this  must  be  the  case  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  need  of 
reformation  and  repentance. 

So  much  for  ^  the  law '  of  our  modem  Rationalists ;  the  case 
is  not  improved  if  we  look  at  their  ^  gospel.'  All,  yes,  literally 
all,  that  Mr.  Jowett's  gospel  has  to  tell  the  sinner  is,  'that 
Christ  performed  the  greatest  moral  act  that  was  ever  done  iu 
this  world.'*  But  what  is  this  to  tell  the  sinner?  Will  it 
convince  him  of  his  sin,  and  bring  him  to  repentance,  and  assure 
him  of  God's  favour  ?  Will  not  his  reply  to  any  such  announce- 
ment be,  '  But  what  is  this  to  me  ?  What  has  that  act  to  do 
with  my  case  ?  How  does  it  make  me  worse  or  better  ?  There 
have  been  many  great  acts  performed, — ^if  not  so  great  as  this, — 
but  what  has  this  any  more  than  those  to  do  with  me  ?  How  is 
it  to  make  me  fear  or  hope  ?  Why  should  I  repent  ?  How  am 
I  to  be  changed  and  made  holy,  by  being  told  of  this  ?' 

To  all  these  questions  Mr.  Jowett's  gospel  is  dumb.     Christ's 
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death  and  life,  according  to  him,  are  but  the  example  and  reflec- 
tion of  God's  love  to  man.  They  have  no  force  to  change 
man's  position  towards  God,  or  to  awaken  man's  sense  of  guilt 
and  transgression. 

But  what  Mr.  Jowett's  gospel  has  no  voice  to  utter,  the  old- 
fashioned  Evangel  speaks;  what  his  doctrine  has  no  power  to 
accomplish,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin 
can  effect.  This  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  sin, 
as  such,  deserves  the  brand  and  punishment  of  God.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  provides  that  the  timely  penitent  shall 
not  be  ultimately  punished.  But  it  does  this  without  abrogating 
or  obsciuing  the  great  principle  before  stated.  It  provides  an 
adequate  atonement  in  Christ.  The  law  is  no  less  ^  magnified 
and  made  honourable '  by  this  atonement,  than  if  it  had  been 
vindicated  by  the  marked  and  public  punishment  of  the  sinner. 
Nay,  the  law  is  more  signally  and  impressively  honoured  by  the 
Atonement.  This  doctrine,  full  of  mercy  as  it  is,  deprives  the 
law  of  no  part  of  its  power  to  deter  and  to  awaken.  Against  the 
finally  impenitent  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  aggravated.  The 
very  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  tends  to  enhance  those 
terrors.  If  we  read,  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him;  He 
hath  put  Him  to  grief ,  how  immediate  and  how  awful  is  the 
inference  !  '  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  how  shall  He 
spare  the  finally  impenitent  ?  If  His  anger  against  sin  were  so 
real  and  earnest,  that  He  did  not  withhold  His  hand  from  bruis- 
ing Him,  how  will  His  just  indignation  bruise  me  1'  These  are 
the  terrors  of  the  Gospel.  And  this  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
deter  is  the  measure  of  its  power  to  awaken  and  to  bring  sinners 
to  take  the  first  step  to  repentance.  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  says  the  Apostle,  we  persuade  men.  '  The  Law,'  in  this 
sense, — the  Law  living  and  magnified  in  the  Gospel, — is  still 
^  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ.' 

If  the  Gospel  doctrine  is  thus  fitted  to  deter  and  to  awaken, 
need  we  add  that  it  is  indeed  most  eminently  fitted  to  subdue  and 
to  melt  into  genuine  repentance  ?  How  does  our  view  enhance  the 
love  of  the  Father  in  sending  His  Son,  and  that  of  the  Son  in 
coming  to  redeem  us !  What  an  infinite  emphasis  of  meaning 
does  the  evangelical  doctrine  put  into  the  fifty- first  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  which  Mr.  Jowett's  interpretation  would  make  to  be 
mere  inflated  and  delusive  rhetoric !  And  what  tenderness  into 
such  expressions  as,  /  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and 
how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be  accomplished, — The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many !  How  much  fuller  and  more  impressive 
a  text  according  to  our  doctrine,  than  according  to  Mr.  Jowett's, 
is  that  of  St.  Paul !  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them. 

But,  Mr.  Jowett  tells  us,  this  doctrine  involves  ^(^^<P&^^^ ^ 
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moral  illusion/  Let  us  inquire  what  this  means.  Where  is  the 
'fiction'  in  the  case?  where  the  'illusion?'  We  take  up  and 
echo  Mr,  Jowett's  own  question^  '  Was  the  spectacle  real  which 
was  presented  before  God  and  the  angels  on  Mount  Calvary?' 
We  answer,  Yes ;  every  article  in  our  doctrine  of  atonement  cries 
aloud.  Yes,  It  is  such  a  doctrine  as  Mr.  Jowett's  which  says. 
No;  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  utterances  of  Psalmists  and 
Prophets,  to  the  plain  statements  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  refer- 
ence to  His  death ;  which  deprives  the  '  greatest  act  that  was 
ever  done  in  this  world '  of  all  its  emphasis,  and  makes  it  to  be 
no  longer  an  act,  but  a  mere  sufferance;  which  empties  the 
dying  words  of  our  •  Lord  of  their  meaning,  and  denies  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrificial  blood.  We  maintain  that  the  act  was 
real,  and  that  its  efficacy  is  real.  Where,  then,  is  the  '  illusion' 
— '  physical '  or  '  moral ' — in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Jowett  probably  means  to  say  that  the  doctrine  represents 
God  as  acting  upon  a  legal  fiction.  But  our  reply  to  this  is, 
that  the  principle  on  which  we  represent — on  which  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Atonement  represents — God  as  acting  in  this 
great  cause,  is  one  which  runs  through  every  department  of  His 
providential  government.  It  is  no  fiction  that  God  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  mediatorial  blessing  and  curse.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  question  this  principle  of  the  Divine  procedure,  not  for  us  to 
cavU  at  it  and  call  it  by  an  evil  name,  but  to  accept  it  and  to  act 
upon  it.  All  creatures  are  to  each  other  mutually  sources  of  good 
or  of  evil.  We  are  blessed  in  and  for  one,  and  cursed  in  and  for 
another;  and  yet  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  remains, 
and  strict  justice  is  rendered  to  all.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children;  and  yet  God's  ways  are  equal;  the 
son  does  not  perish  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  but  if  he  does 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and  keq)s  God's  statutes,  he  shall 
surely  live. 

To  deny  this  principle  of  mediation  is  to  abate  man's  respon- 
sibility to  a  mere  thing  of  nought,  to  cut  off  every  man  from  his 
fellows,  and,  by  extinguishing  nearly  every  motive  to  prayer,  to 
cut  him  off  also  from  his  God.  It  is  upon  this  principle  we 
ourselves  act  in  all  our  dealings ;  and  mediation  and  intercession 
are  facts  and  realities  of  our  every-day  life  in  our  families.  They 
are  the  warp  to  the  web  of  life.  How  can  we  wonder,  then,  tf 
God,  our  Great  Father,  acts  upon  them  ?  if  Christ,  our  Elder 
Brother,  should  appear  as  Intercessor  on  behalf  of  the  family  ? 

As  to  this  principle  of  mediation, — the  very  principle  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  atonement  rests, — the 
arguments  of  Butler  are,  in  our  judgment,  unanswerable.  Dr. 
Harris  has  not  only  shown  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Butler,  but  to  be  entitled  to  speak,  on  his  own  account,  as  a  philo- 
sopher of  well- won  authority,  and  with  powers  both  of  synthetic 
and  analytic  reasoning  equal  to  his  gift  of  eloquence.     We  are 
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happy  to  illustrate  our  present  position  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  his  pages  :-i— 

*  By  a  single  act  of  transgression  the  child  may  incur  the  forfeiture 
of  the  parental  roof,  and  entail  worse  than  disgrace  on  those  who 
descend  from  him.  The  poverty  of  the  prodigal  is  the  poverty  of  his 
children.  The  intemperate  and  licentious,  sometimes  by  a  single  act, 
entails  disease  on  his  offspring,  and  renders  his  descendants  loathsome 
for  some  generations  to  come.  An  evil  once  incurred,  on  travel  its 
eifects  in  unbroken  series  to  a  distant  futurity.  The  family  constitu- 
tion is  80  compacted,  and  society  so  organized,  that  actions  never 
terminate  in  themselves,  and  their  influence  propagates  itself  for  evil 
or  for  good  for  ever.  That  the  influence  and  effects  of  the  good 
should  be  thus  perpetuated,  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  objected  to ; 
and  yet,  as  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  the  same  general  laws  which 
account  for  the  similar  diffusion  of  evil,  the  one  cannot  be  consistently 
objected  to,  without  objecting  to  the  other  also. 

'  And  this  brings  us  to  another  most  important  point  of  analogy 
between  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  moral  government  of  God  in  its 
opening  stage,  and  the  family  government, — we  refer  to  the  principle 
of  mediation.  In  the  flrst  promise,  and  in  the  institution  of  sacrifice, 
the  Divine  Being  was  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  consequences  of  man's 
transgression  should,  in  some  way,  be  remedied  by  means  of  the  con- 
flict and  sufferings  of  another.  Now  all  pre-existing  nature  was 
already  in  analogy  with  such  an  arrangement.  All  its  processes  and 
operations  in  the  family,  as  far  as  they  came  under  man's  observation, 
were  to  be  conducted  by  means.  The  child  comes  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life  through  the  pain  and  travail  of  another.  From  early  perils 
and  death  be  is  saved  by  the  self-sacrificing  watchfulness  of  the 
mother.  The  patient  toil  of  the  father  is  the  price  paid  to  save  him 
from  ignorance  and  want.  But  the  evil  from  which  man  was  to  be 
saved  was  the  consequence  of  transgression.  From  similar  evil  the 
cluld  is  saved  in  the  family,  by  means  of  others.  He  may,  indeed, 
do  much  himself  towards  I'emedying  certain  kinds  of  evil.  But  the 
evil  may  be  of  a  nature  to  incapacitate  him  from  helping  himself; 
and  to  be  parallel  with  the  evil  in  question,  it  is  of  such  an  evil  only 
that  we  are  supposed  to  speak.  Now  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event 
brings  to  light  an  antecedent  remedial  provision.  The  tears  of  the 
mother,  or  the  efforts  of  the  father,  save  him  from  the  effects  of  his 
voluntary  misconduct.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  the  tender  and  earnest 
intercessions  of  the  mother  save  him  from  the  just  infliction  of  the 
paternal  displeasure ;  and,  still  further,  it  may  be  that  the  maternal 
intercession  is  both  the  means  of  bringing  the  son  to  repentance,  and 
is  the  ground  on  which  the  father  sees  reason  to  extend  that  forgive- 
ness which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  conceded  even  to  that 
repentance  itself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  child  is  pardoned  and 
improved,  and  that  by  means  of  the  self-denial  and  suffering  of 
others ;  for  even  the  compassion  which  prompted  the  remedial  effort 
includes  in  itself  an  element  of  suffering.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
is  all  that  mediation  includes.' — Patriarchy^  pp.  4f09-411. 

To  complain,  therefore,  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  imply- 
ing a  'fiction/   a  'moral  illusion/  is  altogether  unwarrant^^^ 
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Such  an  objection  is  aimed  not  so  properly  against  this  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified,  as  against  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
Government ;  and  as  aimed  against  these,  it  recoils  upon  him 
who  hurled  it.  There  is  no  contending  against  facts.  Curious 
quibbles  as  to  principles  and  methods  of  government  will  not 
meet  the  case  of  him  who  asks,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 
The  question  is,  What  does  the  Most  High  require  ?  It  is  not, 
How  should  He  act  according  to  our  philosophy  ?  but.  How  does 
He  act?  The  answer  is.  He  acts  on  the  principle  of  mediation, 
whether  men  like  it  or  not ;  and  in  most  precise  agreement  with 
this  principle,  as  the  grandest  exemplification  of  it,  He  saves 
sinners  by  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  least  degree  true  that  the  '  moral  sense  ^  of 
men  revolts  against  this  procedure.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  seen,  men  continually  act  upon  the  same  principle  in  their 
families.  And  classic  story  tells  us  of  one  most  remarkable 
instance  in  which  precisely  the  same  principle  was  acted  upon 
by  an  earthly  King  of  the  highest  and  purest  equity  in  the  case 
of  his  own  son's  transgression.  When  Mr.  Jowett,  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  first  read  the  affecting  story  of  Zaleucus,  the  King 
of  the  Locrians,  and  his  son,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  his 
then  unsophisticated  '  moral  sense '  found  no  '  fiction '  or  ^  moral 
illusion '  in  it, — that,  instead  of  revolting,  it  admired.  The  ends 
of  justice  in  that  case  were  accomplished,  and  yet  the  offender 
spared;  but  how?  By  the  mediatorial  suffering  of  the 
righteous  King  for  the  offending  son.  And  all  who  beheld 
admired  and  approved  the  deed  of  atoning  love. 

Indeed,  no  assertion  can  well  be  more  at  variance  with  fact, 
than  to  say  that  our  moral  sense  revolts  against  the  doctrine  of 
Christ^s  vicarious  atonement.  The  sacrifices  of  all  nations — the 
principles  implied  in  the  universal  institute  of  sacrifice — are 
trumpet-tongued  to  proclaim  the  contrary.  Mr.  Jowett  says, 
that  these  'are  the  dim,  vague,  rude,  almost  barbarous  expres- 
sion of  that  want  in  human  nature,  which  has  received  satisfac- 
tion in  Him  only.^*  That  want  was  atonement, — ^reconciliation 
to  God.  The  symbolical  language  in  which  it  was  uttered,  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  man's  own  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment ; 
it  expressed  also  his  dim  apprehension  that  deliverance  from  his 
guilt  was  to  be  obtained  through  the  offering  of  a  substituted  victim. 
'  Nothing,'  says  Madame  de  Stael,  '  can  obliterate  from  the  soul 
the  idea,  that  there  is  a  mysterious  efficacy  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  and  that  heaven  and  earth  are  moved  by  it.  There 
are  some  primitive  ideas  which  re-appear,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
figurement, in  all  times  and  among  all  nations.  These  are  the 
ideas  upon  which  we  cannot  grow  weary  of  reflecting;  for  they 
assuredly  preserve  some  traces  of  the  lost  dignities  of  our  nature.' 
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It  appears^  then,  that  it  is  not  '  our  moral  sense/  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  in  general,  but  their  '  moral  sense  * — that  of  a 
few  philosophical  illuminati — which  revolts  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  vicarious  atonement.  It  is  not  even  the  '  moral  sense '  of 
the  cultivated  classes  which  here  decides  against  the  instincts 
of  the  uneducated  multitude.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
most  of  the  noblest  and  the  profoundest  minds  of  every  age, — 
8uch  as  Howe  and  Milton,  Barrow  and  Taylor,  Newton  and 
Pascal,  Berkeley  and  Butler,  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers, 
Isaac  Taylor  and  Henry  Rogers, — have  received,  in  lowliness  of 
spirit,  this  humbling  and  awful,  but  hopeful  and  glorious, 
doctrine.  Far  less  is  it  the  ^  moral  sense '  of  the  *  excellent  of  the 
earth,'  which  here  rejects  the  bias  and  prejudice  of  an  all  but 
universal  selfishness  of  spirit.  The  good  and  pious,  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  race,  the  originators  and  sustainers  of  all 
benevolent  enterprise  and  activity,  have,  almost  to  a  man,  been 
devout  and  gratefiil  believers  in  that  doctrine  of  '  Christ  cruci- 
fied,' which  has  ever  been  to  the  Jew  a  stumbling -block ,  and  to 
the  Greek  foolishness ;  but  to  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks y  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 

If  the  ^  moral  sense '  of  nearly  all  men  is  to  be  considered  a 
decisive  authority  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
then  is  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  established  by  this 
authority.  If  not,  (as  we  rather  hold,)  then  whither  must  we  go 
for  instruction  but  to  the  word  of  God  ?  '  Moral  sense,'  on  this 
point,  is  either  against  our  philosophers,  or,  at  best,  its  testi- 
mony is  uncertain  and  contradictory.  We  must  be  content, 
therefore,  either  to  submit  our  doubts  and  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  Scripture,  or  to  remain  without  light  or  hope  on 
this  most  important  of  questions.  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  follow  Scripture  guidance  wherever  we 
can  distinctly  trace  it,  assured  that  this  must  be  our  only 
pilotage  across  the  dark  waters  of  human  perplexity.  And 
there  is  a  wisdom,  a  depth,  a  piercing  power,  a  humble,  yet 
anfaltering,  firmness  and  assurance,  a  profound,  though  inarti- 
ficial and  (in  a  sense)  unconscious,  harmony,  about  the  Scripture 
revelations  as  to  sin  and  guilt,  pardon  and  holiness,  heaven  and 
hell ; — so  wonderful,  when  we  consider  what  manner  of  men,  in 
outward  seeming  and  circumstances,  the  writers  were; — so 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  utterances  of  all  besides  them- 
selves who  lived  when  they  did ;  and,  we  may  also  add,  contrast- 
ing not  less  remarkably  with  the  wavering  and  inconsistency  of 
their  modern  Spiritualist  and  serai-Pantheist  critics ; — ^that  we 
cannot  doubt  whether  God  spake  in  and  by  them,  giving  them 
clear,  profound,  far-reaching  revelations  of  'hidden  wisdom/ 
opening  for  them  illumined  clefts  into  the  gulfs  of  the  unseen 
and  the  eternal,  and  thus  lifting  the  spirit  far  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  and  uninspired  humanity.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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We  need  not  to  argue  the  point  with  Mr.  Jowett  as  to 
whether  Scripture  teaches  the  doctrine  which  he  denies.  He 
says^  very  firankly  and  explicitly^  in  reference  to  the  Old- 
Testament  teachings — 

*  To  state  this  view  of  the  doctrine  at  length,  is  hut  to  translate 
the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Old.' — Page  470. 

Our  readers  are  of  course  aware,  that  with  him  the  Old 
Testament  is  no  authority  upon  this  point.  But  we  trust  it  is 
with  them.  Not  less  distinctly  does  he  imply  that  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  strictly  interpreted  teaches  the  same  doc- 
trine as  the  Old. 

*  Ideas  must  he  g^ven  through  something ;  those  of  a  new  religion 

ever    clothe  themselves   in    the    old All    history    comhines    to 

strengthen  the  illusion ;  the  institution  of  sacrifice  is  regarded  as  a 
part  of  a  Divine  design  in  the  education  of  the  world.' — Page  475. 

*The  Apostles  were  Jews; they  could  not  lay  aside  their  first 

nature,  or  divest  themselves  at  once  of  Jewish  modes  of  expression. 
SacriRce  and  atonement  were  leading  ideas  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion; without  shedding  of  hlood  there  was  no  remission It  was 

natural  for  them  to  think  of  Christ  as  a  "  sacrifice  "  and  "  atonement  " 
for  sin,'  &c. — Ihid. 

In  short,  it  was  a  mere  affair  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
Apostles  hung  the  new  to  the  old  j  'there  was  more  than  they 
could  understand  in  either ;  '  and  they  interpreted  the  one  by 
the  other.'  (Page  476.)  Such  is  Mr.  Jowett's  explanation  of 
the  case ;  and  this  grossly  naturalistic  and  very  irreverent  expla- 
nation may  throw  light  upon  his  views  of  apostolic  inspiration. 
St.  Paul  had  really  no  doctrine  upon  the  subject,  no  princi- 
ples, no  clear  ideas.  He  turned  his  experieuce  into  rhetoric, 
and  our  evangelical  theology  is  just  this  '  rhetoric  turned  logic' 
His  experience,  however,  was  real;  and  this  experience  being 
associated  with  faith  and  love  toward  Jesus,  he  somehow  came 
to  regard  Christ  as  his  Sacrifice,  and  himself  as  identified  with 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  it  is  just  at  these  last  stages  that  this  naturalistic  expla- 
nation most  glaringly  breaks  down.  How  came  St.  Paul  to 
consider  himself  and  every  *  Christian  as  one  with  Christ,  living 
with  Him,  suffering  with  Him,  dying  with  Him,  crucified  with 
Him,  buried  with  Him,  rising  again  with  Him,  renewed  in  His 
image,  glorified  together  with  Him?'  (Page  480.)  Mere  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  utterly  iuadequate  to  account  for  such  an 
association  and  identification  of  persons  as  this. 

There  is  one  of  the  sacred  Epistles  which  deals  expressly  and 
at  large  with  this  point,  and  explains  too  formally  and  distinctly 
to  leave  much  room  for  cavil  on  what  principle  the  Cliristian 
comes  to  be  identified  with  Christ ;  we  refer  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  Mr.  Jowett  will  not  allow  this  Epistle  to  be 
St.  Paulas,  and  repeatedly  throws  out  slurs  upon  its  character 
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and  authority.  He  evidently  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  Alexan- 
drian speculative  philosophy,  resulting  out  of  a  determination  to 
reconcile  Christianity  with  Judaism.  He  cannot  consistently 
admit  its  truth  or  authority,  because  it  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption,  which  his  principles  negative,  that  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices were  ordained  of  God.  And  he  tells  us  that  'from  this 
source,  and  not  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  language '  of 
evangelical  theology  'has  passed  into  the  theology  of  modern 
times.'  (Page  476.) 

We  need  not  vindicate  against  a  writer  of  Mr.  Jowett's  prin- 
ciples the  canonical  authority  of  the  beautiful  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  we  should  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  what  Mr.  Jowett  acknowledges  as  St. 
Paul's  own  Epistles,  and  we  would  undertake  easily  to  show 
that  the  language  of  these  Epistles  is  as  full  and  express  upon 
this  point  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  doctrine 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  St.  Paul's  theology,  and  is 
impUed  in  every  phrase,  is  that  sinners  are  reconciled  imto  God 
in  the  person,  and  through  the  Me  and  deaths  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  as  their  Mediator,  Sacrifice,  and  Substitute. 
Let  this  be  recognised,  and  all  becomes  clear  and  consistent. 
Liet  it  be  denied,  and  the  Apostle's  writings  must  be  full  of 
'confusions.'  This  doctrine  is  taught  in  plain  and  express 
terms,  it  is  implied  in  continual  turns  and  allusions,  it  is  made 
the  motive  of  every  duty,  it  is  represented  as  the  door  opening 
into  every  privilege.  It  is  not  the  garnish  of  high-flown  rhe- 
toric, but  the  principle  which  gives  impulse  to  every  act  and 
form  to  every  thought.  It  is  St.  Paul  who  says,  God  hath 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  through  Him;  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us ;  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  As  many  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  [a  participation  of] 

His  death Now  he  that  has  died,  has  been  justified  from  hh 

sin.  If  then  we  have  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
also  live  with  Him,  &c. ;  (Rom.  vi.  1,  7,  8 ;)  If  one  died  for  all, 
then  {apa,  in  effect)  did  the  all  die,  (2  Cor.  v.  14,)  '  that  is,' 
as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  well  says,  'upon  the  constitution  of  media- 
torial grace,  and  relatively  to  the  great  ends  of  law.'  It  is  just 
in  the  same  strain  that  St.  Peter  says,  in  his  First  Epistle, 
Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God, 

In  his  note  upon  Rom.  iv.  25,  Mr.  Jowett  tells  us  that  we 
might  transpose  the  Apostle's  words,  and  say  that  our  Lord  was 
delivered  for  our  justification  and  raised  again  for  our  offences, 
without  any  injury  to  his  sense.  Similar  remarks  he  would 
apply  to  Rom.  v.  10,  11,  and  other  such  passages.  In  regard  to 
aU  such  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us  that '  there  is  an  antithesis  of 
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wordB,  where  there  is  no  antithesis  of  meaning/  If,  however, 
he  would  but  give  the  Apostle  credit  for  knowing  his  own  mean- 
ing,— if  he  would  be  less  contident  of  his  own  intuition,  and 
more  reverent  in  the  presence  of  the  inspired  Apostle, — he 
would  not  utter  such  rash  and  presumptuous  sentences.  In  all 
the  cases  to  which  he  refers,  the  order  of  the  Apostle's  words 
indicates  his  meaning,  and  strictly  agrees  with  the  principles 
which  we  have  stated.  The  death  of  Christ  was  for  our  sins,  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  His  resurrection  was  not ;  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  for  our  justification,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  Ilia 
death  was  not.  So,  again,  we  were,  in  a  special  and  pre-eminent 
sense,  reconciled  to  God  by  t/ie  death  of  His  Son ;  and  now, 
being  thus  reconciled,  we  look  for  blessing  and  salvation  through 
His  life ;  (Rom  v.  10, 11;)  for  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us.*  » 

But  here  we  must  stop,  though  many  points  yet  press  upon  us 
for  observation.  We  cannot  examine  Mr.  Jowett's  views  as  to 
conversion,  justification,  and  regeneration,  which,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  freshness  and  spiritual  savour  of  many  passages,  his 
theory  seems  to  make  merely  natural  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
illusive  phenomena,  though,  at  the  same  time,  peculiar  and 
delightful.  We  cannot  investigate  his  views  in  their  relation  to 
the  question  of  '  inspiration,'  on  which  he  directly  says  not  one 
word.  Our  readers  may,  however,  form  their  own  judgment 
from  what  they  have  already  learned.  Perhaps  a  hint  of  his 
opinions  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  his  description 
of  '  revelation,'  which  he  compares,  as  a  spiritual  state,  to  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  body  in  '  catalepsy.'  Here  the  cloven 
foot  of  Naturalism  comes  out  again.  We  suppose  we  are  doing 
no  injustice  to  him  in  believing  that  his  views  upon  this  point 
very  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the  '  Rev.  John  Macnaught, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Church,  Everton,  Liverpool,' 
who  seems  (pp.  2,  8)  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Maurice  school;  and 

•  M^e  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Cainpbcll*8  work  on 
Atonement,  in  connexion  with  the  discossion  in  the  text.  He  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
Mr.  Jowett  or  Mr.  Maurice.  He  by  no  means  denies  the  vicarious  character  of  Christ, 
as  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  teaches  that  Jesus  Christ,  aa 
the  second  Head  and  Pepresentative  of  the  human  family,  so  took  upon  Himself  the 
bnrden  of  our  sins,  as  to  confess  them,  on  behalf  of  the  race,  to  His  Father  with  sorrow 
and  agony  of  spirit, — such  sorrow  and  agony  as  only  the  God-Man,  who  could  sec  the 
true  evil,  extent,  and  reach  of  the  world's  sin,  was  capable  of  feeling, — such  sorrow  and 
agony  as  wrung  the  bloody  sweat  from  Him  in  Gcthsemaue,  and  broke  His  heart  on  Calvary. 
But  he  denies  the  penal  character  of  these  sufferings.  Many  good  and  true  things  are 
said  in  his  book  ;  some  truths  are  insisted  upon  which  have  been  generally  overlooked. 
But  his  explanation  fails  to  satisfy  the  force  of  our  Lord's  words  in  anticipation  of  and 
during  His  sufferings,  or  of  many  strong  and  striking  passages  in  the  £pistles.  More- 
over, by  making  the  great  High  Priest's  intercessory  feelings  and  confession  to  be  His 
sacrifice,  he,  in  effect,  leaves  Him  without  an  offering  to  present.  We  may  say  here  that 
the  most  comprehensive  and  least  exceptionable  resume  of  this  whole  question  of  sacri> 
fice  that  has  recently  been  published,  may  be  found  in  the  little  volume  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Newman  HalL  ^  t 
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who  certainly  is^  in  that  case^  the  most  arrogant^  irreverent^  and 
advanced  disciple  of  the  school  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
encounter.  He  tells  us  plainly,  '  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Bacon,  and  Canticles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  are,  in  our  esti- 
mation, all  inspired/  (Page  192.)  And  again^  that  'inspiration 
signifies  that  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  which,  apart  from 
any  idea  of  infallibility,  all  that  is  good  in  man,  beast,  or  matter 
is  originated  and  sustained.'   (Page  196.) 

A  shallow  piece  of  smartness  like  Mr.  Macnaught's  book 
excites  only  indignation  tempered  by  deep  scorn.  In  reading 
Mr.  Jowett  we  tremble  to  see  of  how  fine  and  powerful  a  spirit 
the  dark,  unhappy  demon  of  pantheistic  scepticism  has  taken 
possession.  We  tremble,  and  we  pray  that  we  and  all  we  love 
may  be  kept  from  that  bottomless  pit  of  unrest  into  which  he 
has  fallen.  We  are  moved  more  by  pity  than  by  indignation,  fear- 
ful and  impious  as  is  the  meaning  of  much  which  he  writes.  He 
regards  Christianity  as  a  force  which  has  spent  itself;  he  pictures 
its  better  life,  and  its  ancient  power,  with  much  eloquence  and 
beauty,  though  his  picture  is  often  one-sided  and  exaggerated ; 
and  then,  with  a  'melancholy  undertone,'  as  Mr.  Davies  says, 
'  of  conscious  despondency,'  which  makes  itself  felt  beneath  all 
^  the  strange  calmness  of  the  book,'  he  describes  the  contrast 
presented  to  all  this  in  modem  Christian  society,  (so  called,)  in 
the  Christianized  world  of  modern  England,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  primitive  and  apostolic  power  and  spirit  are  '  clean  gone 
for  evermore.'  But  surely  the  days  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
are  not  so  far  gone  by.  The  conquests  of  the  Gospel  among 
heathen  tribes  still  attest  that  its  power  is  not  spent.  Nay,  so  long 
as  such  men  as  the  late  Hedley  Vicars  are  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
and  such  books  as  the  '  Tongue  of  Fire '  are  written,  we  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Jowett's  picture  as  just,  far  less  consent  to  the 
inglorious  compromise  which  he  suggests.  We  may  add,  too, 
here,  that  the  case  of  Hedley  Vicars  shows  how  false  is  the 
representation  which  Mr.  Jowett  often  gives  of  a  fervent 
Christianity  as  necessarily  unfitting  for  the  duties  and  ties 
of  every-day  life.  Surely  he  ought  to  know  that  the  reverse  is 
the  fact. 

Does  any  heedlessly  congratulate  himself  that  his  lot  has 
fallen  on  the  days  of  'liberal  inquiry,'  and  point  with  special 
gratitude  to  works  like  this  of  Mr.  Jowett's  ?  Let  him  read  the 
foUowing  passages;  he  cannot  do  so  without  some  emotion  of 
another  kind.  The  picture  is  that  of  a  mind  diseased  by  scep- 
ticism. The  very  exaggeration  shows  under  what  influences  they 
were  written.  Verily  the  heart  of  the  recluse  sceptic,  only 
living  to  doubt  and  criticize,  preys  upon  itself. 

*  Inquiry  \&  not  an  easy  task ;  hard  to  all,  impossible  to  most ; 
seeming  in  its  very   nature  to  have  no  resting-place  until  all  is 
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disclosed.  Behind  every  reason  another  reason  seems  to  be  con« 
cealed;  each  cause  points  to  a  farther  cause;  the  solution  of  eveiy 

difficulty  brings  into  view  new  difficulties  yet  unsolyed As  we 

pursue  the  never-ending  track  of  investigation,  our  days  are  told. 
Life  has  passed  away  ere  we  have  learned  how  to  live.  We  hang 
between  the  opposing  tendencies  of  reason  and  faith,  our  theory 
at  variance  with  our  practice,  the  head  contradicting  the  heart.  And 
then  if,  pursuing  oiu*  doubts,  we  wage  war  with  established  opinions, 

we  ourselves  become  isolated,  and  deny  our  social  nature Alone  we 

move  in  a  world  of  shadows;  there  arises  in  us  a  feeling  of  sus- 
picion respecting  the  human  faculties  themselves;  a  vain  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  though  it  be  in  knowing  that  we  know 
nothing ;  an  utter  apathy  about  all  aims  of  human  good,  or  schemes 
of  earthly  ambition.  Our  sense  of  diffijrences  of  opinion  will  probably 
lead  to  an  habitual  concealment  of  opinion.  To  that  class  of  men 
who  are  the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  fellows  we  shall 
become  peculiarly  the  objects  of  enmity  and  aversion.     Better  not 

to  have  been  than  to  live  in  doubt  and  alienation  &om  mankind 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  trials  which  meet  us  in  the  course  of 
our  pilgrimage.  We  must  overcome  them,  not  by  earthly  warfare 
nor  by  human  wisdom,  but  by  humility,  by  patience,  by  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God,  by  taking  up  the  cross  and  following 
Christ.  There  is  a  circle  within  which  we  can  still  live;  a  spirit 
of  truth,  which  in  the  deepest  night  and  lowest  abyss  of  scepticism 
may  yet  save  us,  so  as  hy  fire^—  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  4i4!3-445. 

We  forbear  comment  on  these  sad  passages,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  the  progress  of  the  humble,  hefidthy,  loving  mind 
of  the  thinker,  who  prays  and  works  as  well  as  thmks,  is 
not  so  truly  firom  doubt  to  doubt,  as  from  truth  to  truth, 
from  faith  to  faith,  from  victory  to  victory.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  even  from  the  abyss  of  pantheistic  scepticism  this 
gifked  and  interesting  writer  will  indeed  be  saved,  though 
we  feel  assured  that  it  must  now  \^  so  as  by  fire,  and 
that  he  will  bear  the  scars  of  his  fiery  sufferings  through  life. 
But  is  it  not  strange  that,  as  intimated  very  plainly  in  the 
context  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Jowett  should 
despair  that  revelation  will  ever  be  reconciled  to  science 
or  reason  to  faith,  when — not  to  refer  to  such  a  remarkable 
case  as  that  of  Ampere  in  Prance — ^it  is  so  well  known  that 
not  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  British  science, 
philological,  physical,  and  metaphysical,  are  those  of  devout 
believers  in  the  sacred  book  ?  Surely  when  Whewell  and 
Sedgwick,  Brewster  and  Miller,  the  late  Professor  Archer 
Butler,  and  the  present  Professor  Perrier,  have  devoutly  main- 
tained their  faith  in  the  Bible,  the  present  age  need  not  despair 
of  Christianity. 

And  now  let  us  ask.  Has  the  Church  of  England  no  cham- 
pions 'valiant  for  the  truth/  who  can  meet  and  match  this 
able  man?     Is  the  age  of  her  Berkeleys,  Butlers,  apd  Hopleys, 
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gone  by  for  ever?  The  Oxford  volume  of  sermonB  oontainB  some 
good  argument  in  reference  to  one  or  two  points  of  vital 
importance^  but  it  is^  of  course^  fragmentary  and  unsystematic ; 
it  is  also  very  partial  and  in  every  way  insufficient.  Mr.  Cowie's 
book^  though  acute  and  able^  is  cumbrous  and  unpopular  in 
style  and  method^  and  refers  only  to  the  one  subject  of  the  vica- 
rious atonement  of  Christ.  To  whom  are  we  to  look?  Mr. 
Stanley^  alas  I  is  himself  unorthodox  in  relation  to  the  Atone* 
ment;  he  also  intimates  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Jowett  as  to 
St.  Paul's  original  defectiveness  of  doctrine,  and  would  seem 
to  be  in  some  sort  of  understanding  with  him,  though  we  would 
not  suspect  him  of  agreeing  with  his  philosophical  views. 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  though  touched  with  anti- 
evangelical  taint,  might  render  us — ^we  trust,  will  render  us — 
good  service  here.  But  a  novel  will  hardly  do  the  work,  nor 
a  review  article  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Alford's  volume  appears  as 
these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  it  wUl  by  no  means  supply  the  desideratum.  We 
look  for  a  work  baaed  upon  broader  principles,  and  rising  into  a 
higher  region  o£  sjnritual  truth. 


Abt.  II. — A  History  of  Greece.     By  George   Grote,  Esq. 
Twelve  Vols.     8vo.     London,     1846-1856. 

During  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Mitford 
wrote  his  truly  monarchical  history  of  Greece,  there  has  been  a 
most  industrious  prosecution  of  Hellenic  studies,  especially  in 
Germany.  The  ancient  poets,  historians,  orators,  and  philo- 
sophers have  all  been  interrogated  afresh,  and  their  testimony 
compared,  and  combined,  and  interpreted  in  such  wise  as  to 
throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the  picture  of  ancient  Hellas. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  two  English  scholars  have  elaborated 
the  materials  thus  prepared,  and  have  made  a  complete  recast 
of  the  history  of  this  interesting  people.  First,  Dr.  Thirlwall 
appeared  as  a  laborious  student,  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and 
setting  right  the  previously  misconceived  facts,  in  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner  of  one  who  simply  desires  to  see  the  truth 
told  for  its  own  sake.  Then  Mr.  Grote,  whose  more  extensive 
vi^ork  has  been  but  lately  brought  to  a  conclusion,  presented 
himself  as  a  practical  man, — ^a  keen  politician  of  the  class  styled 
'  B^dicals,' — not  merely  to  tell  the  story,  but  to  philosophize 
on  it;  to  educe  and  illustrate  principles  applicable  to  other 
ages  and  communities  of  mankind  from  the  facts  which  it 
supplies.  He  found  a  people  who,  during  a  very  brief  period 
of  national  existence,  had  made  such  advances  as  are  unparal- 
leled in  the   history  of  human  development;    who,  so  far  as 
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we  know,  originated  almost  every  thing  in  art,  science,  and 
philosophy  of  which  the  modem  world  makes  its  boast^ — 
not  only  made  the  first  steps,  but  arrived  at  such  perfection 
as  to  leave  models  which  are  models  still,  and,  for  aught 
that  appears,  are  likely  to  continue  unsurpassed  while  the  world 
endures. 

To  account  for  this  singularly  rapid  and  auspicious  develop- 
ment, and  to  trace  all  the  agencies  by  which  it  was  stimulated 
and  assisted,  would  doubtless  require  materials  which  are  hope- 
lessly out  of  reach.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  would  need  a  more 
comprehensive  mind  and  a  more  impartial  hand  than  that  of 
Mr.  Grote  to  combine  them  all  in  due  weight  and  measure. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  reason  that  he  sees  for  the  rapid 
progress  of  Greek  intellect  is  found  in  free  political  institutions ; 
at  least,  he  applies  himself  only  to  this  for  the  explanation  of 
the  marvel.  He  proposes  it  as  his  task  to  ^  develope  the  action 
of  that  social  system  which,  while  insuring  to  the  mass  of  free- 
men a  degree  of  protection  elsewhere  unknown,  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  creative  impulses  of  genius,  and  left  the  superior 
minds  sufficiently  unshackled  to  soar  above  religious  and  political 
routine,  to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and  to  become  the  teachers 
of  posterity.'  There  are  some  advantages  arising  from  the 
distinctive  object  which  the  author  keeps  in  view.  The  vindi- 
cation of  his  darling  democracy  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  tone 
of  animation  and  energy  which  we  miss  in  the  dispassionate 
work  of  Dr.  Thirlwall.  If  we  do  not  coincide  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  his  political  views,  we  are  at  liberty  to  difiFer. 
He  gives  us  the  facts  impartially,  and  draws  his  deductions  in 
their  immediate  presence.  We  are  equally  free  to  draw  ours, 
and  at  least  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  interest  has  been 
sustained  by  his  earnestness. 

As  a  collection  of  well-sifted  facts,  and  of  criticisms  supported 
by  extensive  erudition,  the  work  before  us  must  be  pronounced  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  English  literature.  But  the  general 
reader  may  be  apprised  that  it  abounds  with  what  will  appear 
to  him  discouraging,  if  not  appalling,  difficulties.  First,  there 
is  a  set  of  unfamiliar  vocables,  of  which  cekist,  autonomy,  and 
hegemony  are  examples.  These  are  supposed  to  embody  a  more 
precise  meaning  than  any  purely  English  terms,  which,  of  course, 
are  liable  to  convey  English  notions.  No  English  city  recog- 
nises a  single  founder,  or  enjoys  an  absolute  independence,  or  is 
ever  vested  with  a  leadership  in  the  nation,  corresponding  to 
what  was  familiar  in  ancient  Hellas ;  and,  therefore,  the  nearest 
corresponding  English  words,  as  'founder  or  colonizer,'  'inde- 
pendence or  self-government,'  '  leadership  or  presidency,'  niust 
convey  somewhat  less  precise  ideas  than  the  terras  (Bkisty  auto- 
nomy,  and  hegemony,  when  rightly  understood.  Repulsive  as 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  about  a  score  of  such  terms,  we  do 
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not  see  any  better  reason  for  quarrelling  with  their  use  than 
there  would  be  for  objecting  to  what  has  been  generally 
approved  by  recent  critics^ — ^the  introduction  of  the  names 
Zeus^  Poseidon^  Arte,  instead  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mars,  and 
so  throughout  the  whole  Pantheon.  This  novelty  proceeds 
exactly  on  the  same  principle.  The  Greek  gods  are  now 
admitted  to  have  been  essentiaUy  different  beings  firom  those 
supposed  to  have  exercised  similar  functions  among  the  Latin 
people,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  be  known  by  their  dis- 
tinctive names.  The  work  before  us  is  chiefly  a  study  for  the 
learned ;  and  is  not  obliged  to  use  popular  language  when  this 
would  convey  an  indefinite  or  inadequate,  if  not  an  erroneous, 
meaning.  The  introduction  of  a  new  orthography  with  respect 
to  words  which  have  long  been  naturalizsed  among  us  does  not 
admit  of  the  same  vindication. 

The  general  reader  will  likewise,  perhaps,  be  impatient  of  the 
fact,  that  every  inch  of  the  ground  he  has  to  tread  must  be 
fought  for  and  won  from  the  hands  of  previous  historians.  The 
facts  of  Grecian  history  have  not  hitherto  been  established  on 
any  such  firm  basis,  as  to  warrant  the  historian  in  simply  re- 
lating them  without  stating  the  evidence  on  which  he  proceeds. 
Still  less  have  its  personages  been  so  undeniably  well  understood, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
them.  Another  circumstance  ma^  sometimes  appear  trying  to 
his  patience,  and  tantalizing  to  his  curiosity.  The  story  again 
and  again  breaks  off  at  a  most  interesting  stage,  because  some 
synchronical  events,  in  another  locality,  require  to  be  narrated. 
The  history  of  Greece  is  not  one,  but  many ;  and  involves  great 
complication.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  no  part  can  be 
omitted  or  slighted ;  every  thing  that  is  certainly  or  probably 
known  concerning  any  part  of  Hellas,  has  a  right  to  its  place. 
The  gratification  of  the  reader  is  not  the  object ;  it  is  the  eUcita- 
tion  of  all  the  truth  that  can  now  be  saved  from  oblivion,  or 
cleared  from  misunderstanding. 

But  here  is  a  store  of  materials  for  a  more  readable  and 
classic  work.  There  only  wants  a  skilful  hand,  to  group  the 
facts,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  established,  and  to 
embody  them  in  a  clear  artistic  narrative,  clothed  in  pure  and 
elegant  English,  and  we  might  have  a  work  of  matchless  interest 
and  beauty.  The  theme  itself  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  range  of  human  studies.  The  history  of  Greece  embodies 
some  of  the  loveliest  dreams  of  the  imagination,  and  enriches 
the  memory  with  the  details  of  a  picture  which  will  never  more 
delight  the  actual  vision  of  mankind.  It  furnishes  the  highest, 
and,  indeed,  the  only,  type  of  a  purely  intellectual  civilization. 
A  single  glance  at  the  topographical  position  of  this  great  people, 
and  at  their  peculiar  character,  must  awaken  the  interest  which 
every  reader  has  at  one  time  felt.  ^<^ i 
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The  country  which  its  own  children  called  Hellas,  and  for 
which  we  have  adopted  the  Roman  appellation  Greece,  is  one  of 
the  many  peninsulas  which  are  found  stretching  southwards  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  indicating  that  violent  floods  have  at 
some  period  swept  in  a  northern  direction,  washing  away  the 
loose  soil  between  the  mountain  ranges,  and  forming  bays  and 
landlocked  seas,  instead  of  fertile  valleys.  This  peninsula  is 
characterized  by  great  irregularity  of  configuration;  its  ex- 
tremely broken  ouUine,  and  the  remarkable  extent  of  its  coasts, 
as  compared  with  the  whole  sur&ce,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
countries  of  Europe,  as  Europe  itself  is  distinguiahed  from  the 
other  continents  of  the  world.  In  the  interior,  we  find  it  tra- 
versed lengthwise  by  the  great  range  of  Pindus,  from  which 
three  lateral  branches  extend  towards  the  eastern  coast,  south  of 
which  it  divides  into  two  chains,  proceeding  south-east  and 
south-west.  On  the  western  side  of  Pindus  appears  a  series  of 
less  considerable  heights,  not  branching  laterally,  but  disposed 
in  lines  nearly  parallel  to  the  central  ridge,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  valleys.  Near  the  eastern  coast  a  mountain 
range  runs  parallel  to  Pindus,  including  the  celebrated  heights 
of  Pelion  with  Ossa,  the  rival  of  Olympus. 

Peloponnesus  is  a  miniature  Greece,  as  Greece  is  a  miniature 
Europe, — all  these  peculiarities  of  outline  and  surface  being 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale.  Here,  however,  the  highest 
summits  with  their  connecting  ridges  are  observed  to  form  an 
irregular  ring  enclosing  a  central  plateau,  while  several  spurs  or 
subordinate  lines  radiate  towards  the  coasts,  embaying  the  deep 
gulfs,  and  forming  the  long  and  lofty  promontories,  which  give 
this  peninsula  the  shape  of  a  vine  or  mulberry  leaf. 

Besides  the  principal  ridges,  there  are  innumerable  scattered 
peaks,  and  minor  ramifications  of  mountain  chains;  conse- 
quently few  extensive  plains,  and  even  few  continuous  valleys. 
The  leading  features  are  irregular  heights  alternating  with  low- 
lands, some  of  which  open  on  the  sea,  while  others  are  mere 
basins,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  or  communicating 
with  each  other  by  deep,  narrow  gorges,  and  irrigated  by 
mountain  torrents,  the  configuration  of  the  country  affording  no 
scope  for  the  formation  of  navigable  rivers. 

Hellas  was  thus  broken  up  by  nature  into  districts,  calculated 
to  foster  a  large  number  of  distinct  communities,  separated  from 
each  other  by  mountain  ridges,  but  open  to  intercourse  by  the 
sea,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  nimierous  ramifications,  was 
accessible  to  almost  every  one  of  them.  In  the  north,  there 
was  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  Thessaly  enclosed  by  four 
mountain  chains.  South  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the  eastern  rami- 
fications of  Pindus  formed  the  large  hollow  basin  of  Boeotia,  and 
the  important  foreland  of  Attica,  besides  some  smaller  districts. 
The  mountains  west  of  Pindus.  enclosed  no  such  tracts  as  those 
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vUch  characterize  the  east,  but  a  series  of  narrow  valleys, 
known  to  ns  as  the  territories  of  the  nider  tribes.  So  the 
mountains  of  Peloponnesus  formed  the  central  plateau  of 
Arcadia,  while  the  diverging  branches  enclosed  the  districts 
of  Achaia,  Argolis,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Elis,  Triphylia,  and 
Ijaoonia. 

While  the  arts  of  navigation  were  in  their  infancy,  there 
could  be  little  intercourse  between  the  cantons  divided  by  such 
£3rmidable  barriers.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  each  of  the 
principal  cities  of  ancient  Greece  was  founded  in  one  or  other  of 
the  small  valleys  or  basins  we  have  described,  and  grew  up  in 
solitary  independence  of  all  the  world  besides.  The  rich  allu- 
vial  soil  which  covered  the  bottom  of  the  valley  iurnished  sub- 
sistence for  Hie  inhabitants;  the  surrounding  mountains  were 
the  bulwarks  against  invasion ;  one  of  the  steep  insulated  rocks 
which  rose  through  the  alluvial  strata  became  the  acropolis  or 
citadd,  near  which  were  erected  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens, 
with  their  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  enclosed  by  forti- 
fied walls.  A  numerous  population  was  dispersed  over  the  area 
of  this  natural  amphitheatre  as  out-citizens,  or  dependent  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  The  members  of  a  community  thus  located, 
lived  continually  in  each  other's  presence.  This  secluded  valley 
was  their  country,  a  word  of  undefined  import  in  large  empires ; 
but  to  them  conveying  the  distinct  idea  of  a  place  whose  whole 
extent  of  landscape  was  constantly  under  their  eyes,  and  whose 
whole  population  was  more  or  less  personally  known  to  them. 
The  Greek  owned  no  authority  outside  his  city  walls,  and 
enjoyed  no  privileges  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  A  few 
miles  from  this  loved  spot  he  found  himself  a  stranger  and  an 
alien,  where  he  could  acquire  no  landed  property,  could  contract 
no  marriage,  could  claim  no  protection  against  wrong,  nor  sue 
for  vengeance  against  injury.  His  patriotism,  concentrated 
within  this  narrow  sphere,  attached  to  visible  objects  by  early 
and  constant  associations,  kindled  by  the  proud  sense  of  indi- 
vidual importance,  and  kept  alive  by  occasional  struggles  with 
neighbouring  communities,  became  a  passion  at  once  ardent  and 
steady, — a  feeling  of  which  nothing  in  the  modem  world  can  give 
us  an  adequate  idea.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  large  political 
aggregations,  it  requires  a  certain  mental  effort  to  realize  a 
social  condition  in  which  even  the  smallest  town  clung  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  right  of  independent  self-government;  much 
m(»e  must  it  have  appeared  in  singular  contrast  with  the  exten- 
sive monarchies  of  Asia,  where  the  conquering  sword  of  the 
despot  forced  whole  nations  of  various  habits,  characters,  and 
languages  into  subjection  to  a  single  sceptre. 

But  though  the  Greek  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  living  under 
an  extensive  empire,  and  regarded  such  a  position  as  mere 
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slavery,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  viewed  with  contempt  the 
wild  independence  of  dwelling  apart  from  the  restraints  of 
regular  government.  The  denizens  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or 
Thebes,  looked  with  scorn  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
valleys  west  of  Pindus,  who  long  maintained  their  separate 
village  residence,  and  preserved  with  it  their  disorderly  pug- 
nacity. There  was  nothing  to  satisfy  in  his  mind  the  require- 
ments of  social  order,  security,  and  dignity,  without  a  city  and 
its  usual  appurtenances,  including  a  consecrated  acropoUs  or 
agora,  temples  and  porticoes,  theatres  for  music  and  recitation, 
gymnasia  for  athletic  exercises,  and  fixed  arrangements  for 
transacting  business  with  regularity  and  decorum.  The  Greek 
who  owned  such  a  city  lived  as  a  citizen  almost  constantly  in 
public  and  for  the  public,  devoting  little  attention  to  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life,  or  the  embellishments  of  his  private 
habitation. 

Such  was  the  cradle  of  the  Hellenic  race, — the  spot  which  we 
call  Greece.  But  to  the  ancients,  the  name  Hellas  did  not  con- 
vey the  notion  of  any  certain  geographical  surface  circumscribed 
by  fixed  limits,  whether  natural  or  conventional.  It  denoted 
the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  established ;  and  when  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  uEgean,  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  Italy,  and  even  formed  establishments  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  till  the  Mediterranean  Sea  became  as  it  were  a 
Grecian  lake,  still  every  spot  on  which  they  settled  was  deemed 
as  truly  a  part  of  Hellas  as  was  Athens  or  Sparta.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  their  colonization  proceeded  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  modem  Europe.  Instead  of  dispersing 
themselves  as  rural  settlers  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  the 
first  thing  a  set  of  Greek  emigrants  did  was  to  build  a  city  with 
temples,  gymnasia,  and  other  structures,  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  at  home.  The  relation  of  such  a  colony  to  its  parent 
city  appears  to  have  been  simply  one  of  filial  affection  and  reli- 
gious veneration,  without  any  sense  of  dependence  on  the  one 
side,  or  claim  of  authority  on  the  other.  Nor  did  the  various 
colonies  called  the  Ionian,  the  ^olian,  and  the  Dorian,  form 
respectively  confederations  among  themselves.  Like  their 
parent  cities,  each  was  independent  of  all  others ;  there  was  no 
provision  for  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies;  no 
common  tribunal,  magistrate,  or  law,  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  tranquillity. 

Though  politically  disimited,  and  often  at  variance  with  each 
other,  the  people  of  Hellas  confessed  some  intimate  bonds  of 
union.  They  were,  according  to  their  own  belief,  all  of  the 
same*  blood,  boasting  their  descent  from  one  common  ancestor, 
after  whom  they  called  themselves  Hellenes,  while  they  stigma- 
tized every  other  people  as  barbarian, — a  term  which  seems  at 
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first  to  have  meant  simply  non-He]lcnie.  They  all  spoke  the 
same  language^  though  broken  into  various  dialects:  so  that 
generally  every  Greek  understood  the  tongue  of  every  other 
Greek.  Though  there  was  great  diversity  of  character  and  man- 
ners among  them^  yet  there  were  some  important  points  in  which 
they  were  at  one  with  each  other^  while  they  differed  from  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Such  practices^  for 
instance^  as  polygamy,  the  selling  of  their  children  into  slaveiy, 
the  mutilation  of  the  person,  and  the  immolation  of  human 
victims  to  the  gods,  prevailed  among  the  contemporaneous  Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians,  Persians,  and  Thracians;  but  they  were 
utterly  abhorrent  to  the  Hellenic  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cultivation  of  gymnastic  exercises  by  public  contests  was 
common  to  all  the  Hellenes,  but  not  known,  so  far  as  appears,  to 
any  of  their  neighbours. 

This  people  were  united,  likewise,  by  a  community  of  religion 
and  literature.     They  worshipped  the  same  deities,  and  held 
sacred  the  same  localities.     They  possessed  a  common  stock 
of  legends,  maxims,  and  metaphors  embodied  in  the  works  of 
Homer  and  other  early  poets,  which  were  familiar  to  all,  and 
acknowledged  by  all  as  the  standards  both  of  religious  creed  and 
literary  language.    They  all  agreed  in  acknowledging  Zeus,  with 
the  other  eleven  deities  who  formed  the  divine  agora  on  the 
heights  of  Olympus,  though  every  city  had  its  own  tutelar  deity, 
every  fountain  and  river  its  nymphs,  every  woodland  its  satyrs. 
They  all  believed  in  the  special  manifestations  of  Zeus  among 
the  oaks  of  Dodona,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  the  cavern  of  Delphi ; 
and  to  these  favoured  spots  inquirers  resorted  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  gods.     So  also  the  Councils 
called  '  Amphictyonies,'  and  the  festivals  known  to  us  as  the 
Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  games, 
— which  are  understood  to  have  arisen  out  of  religious  fraterni- 
zation,— presented  opportunities  of   occasional   intercourse  to 
brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each  other.   It  would  seem  that 
the  practice  of  neighbouring  communities  joining  in  sacrifice 
at  each  other's  festivals,  was  one  of  the  earliest  usages  of  Greece; 
that  to  partake  of  the  recreations  which  followed  the  religious 
observances,  was  matter  of  course ;  and  that  these  four  games, 
from  some  ciicumstances  that  cannot  now  be  traced,  acquired 
such  celebrity  as  to  gather  attendants  from  every  city  of  Hellas, 
and  to  become  the  occasions  of  bringing  together  in  the  spirit  of 
comparison  and  rivalry  whatever  each  had  to  boast  in  literature 
and  art,  as  well  as  in  personal  prowess.  Thus  each  petty  commu- 
nity, nestling  apart  amidst  its  own  rocks,  was  sufficiently  isolated 
fr*om  the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  of  its 
own ;  yet  not  so  far  as  to  exclude  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
rest.     And  an  intelligelit  Greek,  maintaining  at  least  occasional 
intercourse  with  numerous  communities   of  half  countrymen, 
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whose  language  he  understood^  and  whose  idiosyncrasies  he 
could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass  of  experience  than 
the  inhabitant  of  any  other  country  was  likely  to  obtain  at  that 
early  age  of  the  world. 

Out  of  what  elements,  or  by  what  process  of  combination^  this 
Hellenic  family  was  formed,  we  know  not.  It  may  be  said, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Greeks  themselyes,  that^  in  common 
with  many  other  nations  distinguished  for  energy  and  yalour, 
they  were  of  the  race  of  lapetus,  or  the  Japheth  of  the  Scriptures^ 
— audax  lapeii  genu$.  The  legends  mention  the  Pelasgi^  the 
Leleges,  the  Curetes,  &c.^  as  inhabitants  of  Greece  previous  to 
the  Hellenes ;  and  the  earlier  historians  endeavoured  to  compile 
firom  their  conflicting  statements  a  supposed  narrative  of  the 
struggles  and  displacements  of  these  tribes :  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  they  were  all  branches  of  the  same  £amily,  the 
Pelasgians  being  either  the  most  powerful  people,  or  the  generic 
name  of  the  whole;  and  that  the  Hellenes^  who  superseded 
them^  were  probably  another  tribe,  pre-eminent  in  martial  genius, 
if  not  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  there  exist  no  data  to 
explain  how  this  race  acquired  those  great  national  character- 
istics of  which  we  find  them  possessed  at  the  earliest  period 
known  to  us. 

As  little  can  we  ascertain  concerning  the  foreign  influences 
that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  legends  tell  of  a 
colony  led  from  Egypt  into  Attica  by  Cecrops ;  of  Argos  being 
founded  by  Danaus,  an  Egyptian ;  of  Pelops,  from  Asia,  giving 
his  name  to  the  southern  peninsula;  and  of  Cadmus,  a  Phoeni- 
cian, laying  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  and  communicating  to 
the  Greeks  the  art  of  writing.  Doubtless  the  use  of  letters  was 
derived  firom  the  Phoenicians ;  but,  with  this  exception,  there  is 
little  trace  of  the  impress  of  any  of  these  nations  in  the  earliest 
Greeks;  and  it  seems  that  whatever  either  of  language  or 
manners  was  adopted  firom  foreign  nations  must  have  bc^n  so 
modified  and  assimilated  by  the  powerful  genius  of  the  Greeks, 
as  to  be  no  longer  traceable  to  its  original  source. 

To  exhibit  the  development — social,  political,  and  mental — of 
this  singular  people,  is  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Grote  has  so  suc- 
cessfully applied  himself;  and  it  shall  be  ours  to  point  out  a  few 
of  its  leading  features  as  now  elucidated  by  him,  before  making 
some  remarks  on  one  or  two  points  of  special  interest. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  those  ages  which  are  discernible 
only  through  the  atmosphere  of  legend  and  epic  poetry.  The 
historian  does  not  presume  to  measure  how  much  or  how  little  of 
historical  matter  these  legends  may  contain,  or  to  say  that  they 
contain  any  at  all.  He  tells  us  that  what  we  now  read  as  poetry  and 
legend  was  once  accredited  history, — the  only  history  which  the 
earliest  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish;  and  that  he  undertakes 
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neither  to  elBTace  nor  repaint  the  picture  it  affords.  To  pass  by 
this  legendary  history  was  impossible^  so  intimately  was.  it  inter* 
woven  with  all  the  subsequent  life  of  the  Greeks  in  their  best 
days.  In  their  retrospective  fiadth,  the  idea  of  worship  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  ancestry;  every  association  of 
men  traced  its  union  to  some  common  progenitor^  and  that  pro- 
genitor was  either  the  god  they  worshipped  in  common^  or  some 
aemi-divine  being  closely  allied  to  him.  Every  Greek  loved  to 
look  up  to  lus  gods  through  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry^  and 
to  boast  a  genesJogy  filled  not  only  with  the  names^  but  with  the 
splendid  adventures  of  those  whose  origin  was  little  removed 
from  the  divine.  It  is  not  without  good  reason^  therefore,  that 
our  author  opens  his  history  with  an  account  of  the  gods,  and 
gradually  descends  first  to  heroes  and  next  to  the  ordinary 
human  race, — treating  the  stories  of  the  gigantic  forces,  which 
were  ultimately  reduced  under  the  more  orderly  government  of 
Zeus,  simply  as  myths,  which  sprang  from  the  same  fertile 
imagiBation  as  the  legends  of  Thebes  and  Troy,  and  depended 
on  the  same  authority, — ^the  inspiration  of  the  Muse. 

To  account  for  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  the  Hellenes 
in  Greece,  we  are  informed  that  the  wickedness  of  the  earth 
provoked  Zeus  to  send  an  unremitting  and  terrible  rain,  which 
laid  the  whole  of  Greece  under  water,  except  the  loftiest  mountain 
tops,  on  which  a  few  stragglers  found  refuge.  Deucalion,  the 
son  of  Prometheus,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Titan  lapetus,  was  saved, 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  in  a  chest  or  ark  which  Zeus  had  forewarned 
faim  to  construct,  and,  after  floating  on  the  water  for  nine  days, 
he  settled  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  He  now  prayed 
that  companions  might  be  sent  to  him  and  his  wife;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  Jupiter  directed  them  to  throw  stones  over  their  heads, 
which  when  they  had  done,  those  cast  by  Pyrrha  became  women, 
and  those  by  Deucalion  men,  over  whom  he  reigned  in  Thessaly. 
One  of  the  sons  of  this  pair  was  Hellen,  the  great  pn^enitor  of 
the  race  which  bore  his  name.  Helleu  had  three  sons  by  a 
nymph, — Doris,  Xuthus,  and  .^lus.  iEolus  inherited  the  domi- 
nions of  his  father  in  Thessaly ;  but  his  descendants  occupied  a 
great  part  of  central  Greece,  and  became  widely  diffused,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast ;  while  Doris  and  his  descendants  occupied 
the  country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
Xuthus,  who  obtained  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  had  two 
sons,  Adiseus  and  Ion,  the  progenitors  of  the  Adiseans  and 
lonians.  Thus  the  four  great  branches  of  the  Hellenic  family 
became  masters  of  Greece,  the  previous  Pelasgic  inhabitants 
either  disappearing  before  them,  or  becoming  incorporated 
with  them. 

The  first  few  generations  of  the  race  thus  established  supplied 
the  heroes  of  ancient  song.  Their  naval  expeditions,  pro- 
tracted wars,  and  other  splendid  adventures,  constituted  the 
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great  magazine  from  which  the  materials  of  Greek  poetry  in 
succeeding  ages  were  almost  entirely  drawn,  and  supplied 
themes  to  illustrate  which  elicited  the  most  splendid  efforts  of 
Grecian  art.  At  first,  doubtless,  they  were  sung  in  simple 
ballads,  each,  perhaps,  containing  little  more  than  a  single 
picture  of  a  single  situation ;  but  when  a  new  effort  of  poetic 
genius  combined  and  arranged  these  unconnected  lays,  so  as 
to  form  continuous  narrative  or  epic  poems,  the  world  received 
those  works  which,  as  poetry,  have  been  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  nation  ;  while  to  the  Greeks  them- 
selves they  were  history,  theology,  and  philosophy,  all  in 
harmonious  combination. 

The  earliest  Greece,  then,  that  is  pretty  clearly  revealed  to  ua 
is  the  Greece  of  Homer.  The  deeds  he  relates  were  thos^  of  an 
earlier  day ;  but  the  pictures  of  life  and  manners  which  he  sup- 
plies could  scarcely  be  the  result  of  antiquarian  research,  and  are 
therefore  taken  to  be  descriptive  of  his  own  times.  The  lUad 
and  Odyssey  represent  a  state  of  society  in  which  law,  properly 
speaking,  is  unknown.  The  King  or  Chief  rules  according  to 
immemorial  usage,  and  is  responsible  to  none  but  Sicus  for  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.  Yet  he  is  no  august  tyrant ;  Ulysses 
builds  his  own  bedchamber,  constructs  his  own  raft,  and  boasts 
of  being  an  excelleut  ploughman.  He  governs  more  by  per- 
suasion than  by  authority ;  and  the  importance  of  securing  the 
public  concurrence  is  evinced  by  the  prevalence  of  public  speak- 
ing, and  the  influence  attributed  to  eloquence.  The  nobles  or 
elders  are  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  merely  mortal 
birth  by  a  towering  stature,  piercing  eye,  and  sonorous  voice ; 
as  well  as  by  skill  in  war,  patience  under  hardship,  contempt  of 
danger,  and  emulation  of  distinguished  enterprise.  War  is  the 
grand  profession ;  commerce  is  little  cultivated  except  by 
strangers ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  known  to  but  a  few,  who 
are  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  Simplicity  of  feeling, 
reverence  for  age,  and  delicacy  toward  the  female  sex  appear  in 
these  waniors,  combined  with  considerable  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, derived  ifrom  the  belief  that  the  gods  take  a  deep  interest 
in  all  their  proceedings.  These  gods  are  propitiated  by  animal 
sacrifices;  they  are  gratified  by  offerings  of  fruits,  oils,  and 
fragrant  odours,  as  well  as  by  the  dedication  of  lands  and  trea- 
sures. As  yet,  idolatry,  priestcraft,  and  hero-worship  appear  to 
be  unknown.  Every  King  is  the  Priest  of  his  subjects,  and 
every  father  sacrifices  for  his  family.  The  virtues  and  vices  of 
these  Greeks  are  those  of  a  people  above  the  savage  state,  but 
possessing  only  the  rudiments  of  the  civilization  afterwards 
attained:  Their  condition  and  character  bear  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  those  of  chivalrous  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
making  allowance  for  differences  resulting  from  climate  and 
religion.     There  is  the  same  reliance  on  the  higher  qualities  of 
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the  aristocratic  few,  rewarded  by  the  protection  to  the  many ; 
the  same  force  of  family  ties;  the  same  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  and  protection  to  the  suppliant, — composing  the 
brighter  features  of  the  picture ;  the  same  lawlessness  in  peace, 
ferocity  in  war,  and  despondency  in  misfortune,  combining  to 
form  the  darker  shades. 

According  to  the  received  chronology,  the  events  of  the 
heroic  age  are  succeeded  by  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries 
concerning  which  we  have  little  information, — a  gloomy  night 
closing  in  the  first  bright  day  of  Hellenic  glory. 

At  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  find  the  Dorian  and 
Ionian  to  be  the  leading  races,  represented  by  the  Spartans  and 
the  Athenians  respectively.  The  Achaean  descendants  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  have  become  serfs  on  the  soil  of  Hellas,  or 
exiles  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  The  patriarchal  monarchies  of  the 
heroic  ages  have  been  abolished  everywhere  except  at  Sparta, 
and  the  rudiments  of  republicanism  established.  The  govern- 
ment of  each  state  has  been  vested  in  some  kind  of  oligarchy, — 
a  council  deliberating  collectively,  deciding  by  the  majority  of 
votes,  and  electing  some  individuals  of  their  own  body  as  a 
temporary  and  accountable  executive. 

From  the  scanty  records  of  this  age,  we  gather  that  the 
various  states  are  each  pursuing  the  course  suggested  by  its 
peculiar  genius,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  lot.  Sparta, 
guided  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  becomes  a  great  military 
power;  its  eight  or  nine  thousand  citizens  being  trained  to 
habits  of  obedience,  hardihood,  and  military  aptitude  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  nations ;  and  their  career  of  conquest  pro- 
ceeding among  the  valleys  of  Peloponnesus,  till  two-fifths  of  the 
peninsula  acknowledge  their  sway.  Athens,  meanwhile,  is 
studying  the  arts  of  legislation  and  government  under  the 
guidance  of  Draco  and  Solon.  Corinth  and  Megara  devote 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce  and  colonization.  In 
the  valley  of  Boeotia,  ten  considerable  cities  form  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy under  the  presidency  of  Thebes;  and  in  the  hilly 
country  between  Boeotia  and  Thessaly  the  Locrians,  Phocians, 
and  Dorians  constitute  a  number  of  orderly  town  communities, 
small  and  poor  indeed,  but  as  well  administered  as  most  of  the 
Greek  townships  at  this  period.  In  the  large  valley  north  of 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  Thessalians,  a  proud  and  disorderly 
sort  of  noblesse,  hold  the  Magnetes,  Malians,  Dolopes,  and  other 
Hellenic  tribes  in  a  state  of  irregular  dependence,  and  retain  in 
part  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages ;  while,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  west  of  Pindus,  the  Ozolian- Locrians,  the  iEtolians, 
and  the  Acamanians  reside  chiefly  in  scattered  villages,  display- 
ing the  predatory  habits  usual  among  uncivilized  mountaineers 
living  on  the  borders  of  more  orderly  societies.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  dominant  race  in  each  of  the  states  are  the  fireemenrff^ 
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the  city^  and  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy^  while  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated by  serfs  for  their  benefit. 

Meanwhile  the  colonial  Greeks  have  proved  much  more  active 
and  enterprising  than  those  who  remained  at  home^  and  have 
quite  outstripped  them  in  wealth  and  civilization.  The  Ionian 
cities  took  the  lead;  and  among  them  Miletus  was  the  most 
powerfiil  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  knowledge ;  its  celebrity 
being  derived  not  merely  from  its  own  wealth  and  population, 
but  &om  the  great  number  of  its  colonies  on  the  Propontis  and 
Euxine.  The  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria^  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  were  the  rivals  of  Miletas  in  wealth  and  power ;  while 
Ephesus^  though  not  enterprising  as  a  maritime  state,  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  acquiring  a  large  extent  of  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighbouring  Lydians.  The  progress  of  com- 
merce and  maritime  enterprise  among  the  lonians  was  coupled 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  arts,  and  with  the  opening  of 
new  fields  of  intellectual  activity.  They  early  b^an  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  sacred  edifices,  and  the 
sculptures  that  adorned  them.  The  art  of  casting  metal  statues 
is  ascribed  to  a  native  of  Samos ;  and  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the 
same  island,  celebrated  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  he  had  ever 
seen,  seems  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  western  colonies,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  though  founded 
much  later  than  the  eastern,  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  of  rival- 
ship  with  them.  During  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  they 
reached  the  mcunmum  of  their  power,  and  were  reckoned  among 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  Hellenes.  While  the  Greeks 
of  Hellas  proper  remained  for  the  most  part  poor  and  proud, 
despising  the  arts  of  wealth,  and  cultivating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  idle  or  warlike  aristocracy,  the  luxury,  organization, 
and  political  power  of  the  colonists  rendered  them  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  Hellenic  name.  They  carried  on  more  com- 
merce with  each  other  than  any  of  them  did  with  the  mother 
country;  the  citizens  of  Sybaris  wore  garments  of  the  finest 
vwool  from  Miletus,  and  displayed  five  thousand  richly  capa- 
risoned horses  in  their  festive  processions ;  whereas,  the  cavalry 
of  Athens,  even  in  her  best  days,  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred. 
The  intercourse  of  these  colonial  Greeks  with  Egypt,  which  was 
first  opened  to  them  about  the  year  b.c.  650,  proved  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  their  further  improvement.  Not  only  was  a  new 
and  wide  field  of  observation  thus  presented,  but  papyrus,  the 
only  writing  material  then  known,  came  into  general  use  to  aid 
the  progress  of  literature  -,  and  with  reference  to  the  fine  arts 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  knowledge  of  various  technical  pro- 
cesses, for  want  of  which  their  genius  had  previously  been 
cramped. 

We  have  said  that  before  the  era  of  authentic  history,  marked 
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as  the  first  Olympiad^  or  b.c.  776,  the  governments  of  Greece 
had  generally  assumed  the  shape  of  oligarchies.  The  first  check 
vhidb  these  received,  and  by  which  many  of  them  were  over- 
tamed,  arose  from  those  usurpers,  called '  tyrants,'  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  so  much  controversy  among  historians.  It  is 
now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  an  autocrat,  so  designated,  was  not 
always  or  necessarily  either  oppressive  or  cruel  in  his  administra- 
tion; but  the  fact,  that  the  word  rupawo^,  which  originally 
meant  simply  an  absolute  ruler,  came  to  bear  the  sense  we  now 
attach  to  the  word  ^  tyrant,'  must  be  deemed  the  strongest  proof 
that  such  rulers  very  generally  abused  their  power.  The  period 
between  b.c  650  and  500,  witnessed  the  rise  and  &11  of  many 
such  despots  and  despotic  dynasties,  both  in  Greece  proper  and 
the  colonies.  There  was  in  the  Greek  mind  a  deeply  rooted 
antipathy,  not  only  to  usurped  authority,  but  to  anything  Uke 
permanent  or  hereditary  power  vested  in  an  individual ;  and  the 
man  who  assassinated  a  despot  was  deemed  a  patriot.  Hence  few 
of  the  despots  lived  to  old  age,  and  very  rarely  did  the  dynasty 
reach  the  third  generation.  When  it  was  overthrown,  it  was 
discovered  that  its  temporary  subsistence  had  materially  lessened 
the  distance  between  the  few  and  the  many,  having  been  much 
more  formidable  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor.  Hence  it  was  found 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reinstate  the  oligarchs ;  and  thus 
arose  a  new  struggle, — the  democracy  demanded  to  be  something. 
The  history  of  the  Athenian  state  affords  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  these  successive  revolutions ;  and  its  democracy,  the 
most  perfectly  organized  as  well  as  the  earliest,  supplied  the  model 
for  similar  institutions  throughout  Hellas.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  author  now  under  review  is  great  chiefly  as  the 
historian  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  he  has  painted  in 
colours  as  attractive  as  Mr.  Mitford's  are  repulsive. 

Meanwhile  Sparta  alone,  of  all  the  states  of  Hellas,  retained 
flie  kingly  government  handed  down  to  it  from  antiquity.  It 
happened  that  during  five  centuries  neither  of  the  two  co-ordi- 
nate lines  of  Kings,  boasting  descent  from  Hercules,  was  ever 
without  some  male  representative ;  so  that,  whatever  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  royal  powers,  the  primitive  notion  of  a  divine 
right,  and  of  a  lineage  connecting  the  whole  community  with  a 
divine  paternity,  never  received  any  serious  check.  It  was  thus 
that  Athens — ^restless,  progressive,  democratic — and  Sparta — 
conservative,  stationary,  monarchical — became  the  opposite  poles 
of  Grecian  politics. 

We  now  turn  over  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  this  people. 
Hitherto  the  various  states  have  pursued  their  separate  career 
with  little  either  of  alliance  or  collision  with  each  other ;  now 
the  appearance  of  a  common  danger  draws  them  together  for 
common  defence.  In  the  sixth  century  b.c,  the  colonial  cities 
had  taken  the  lead,  boasting  a  much  higher  state  of  commerce. 
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literature,  and  art  than  the  mother  country,  aa  well  as  superior 
political  influence.  But  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  we  find  the 
independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  annihilated,  the  power  of  the 
Italian  broken ;  while  Sparta  and  Athens  have  become  the  lead- 
ing powers  and  centres  of  action  for  the  lesser  states  of  Hellas. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenians  had  shown  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful struggle  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power, 
furnished  the  Monarch  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  an  expedition 
against  European  Hellas ;  and  thus  arose  those  conflicts  which 
have  been  the  theme  of  poets  and  orators  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  which  have  consecrated  and  immortalized  the  names  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataea.  Henceforth  the 
nation  took  a  loftier  position.  A  warmer  patriotism,  a  more 
devoted  attachment  to  that  fireedom  which  had  been  secured  by 
such  sacriflces,  and  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
his  fellows,  swelled  in  every  bosom.  All  the  higher  faculties 
had  been  stimulated ;  and  the  Persian  wars,  like  a  dangerous 
but  happily  surmounted  fever,  brought  the  nation  rapidly  to  its 
maturity.  The  people  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  exertions  in  the 
noblest  enjoyment  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  everything 
assumed  a  higher  character. 

Now  began  the  brilliant  period  of  the  career  of  Athens.  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  Sparta  had  been  recognised  as 
the  leading  power  in  Greece ;  but  when  the  enemy  was  expelled, 
and  it  came  into  contemplation  to  liberate  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
and  keep  him  at  a  distance  by  a  maritime  force,  Sparta  was  at 
fault.  She  had  no  fleet,  no  taste  for  naval  enterprise,  and 
Athens  therefore  entered  the  list  as  a  kind  of  leader  of  opposi- 
tion. While  the  inland  cities  generally  adhered  to  Sparta,  the 
maritime  states  gravitated  towards  Athens;  and  henceforth 
these  rivals  divided  the  Hellenic  world  between  them,  each 
bringing  together  a  much  larger  number  of  its  members  than 
had  ever  appeared  in  league  before.  Athens  organized  a  con- 
federacy, including  a  considerable  number  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  each  of  which  was  to  con- 
tribute a  definite  quota  in  ships,  men,  and  money,  for  purposes 
of  mutual  defence.  When  a  number  of  the  confederates,  weary 
of  personal  service,  desired  to  commute  it  for  an  adequate  money 
payment,  Athens  gladly  acceded ;  but  when,  as  the  fear  of  Persia 
declined,  they  attempted  altogether  to  secede,  they  were  one 
after  another  conquered,  fined,  and  disarmed,  till  they  were 
almost  all  transformed  into  tribute-paying  subjects,  whom  Athens 
was  bound  to  protect  against  foreign  enemies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entitled  to  hold  under  her  dominion.  She  was  now  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  (b.c.  457,)  possessing  a  great  empire,  a  great 
fleet,  a  great  accumulation  of  treasure,  and  great  men  to  manage 
the  whole.  Everything  in  literature  and  art  that  had  been  pro- 
misingly begun  in  the  other  states,  now  came  to  perfection  here. 
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All  the  finer  qualities  of  the  Hellenic  mind^ — ^Dorie  solidity  and 
Ionic  vivacity,  depth  and  power,  with  grace  and  elegance,  jest 
and  earnest,  enthusiasm  and  moderation, — all  met,  and  modified 
and  purified  each  other.  The  Hellenic  nation,  which  had  passed 
the  stages  of  childhood  and  youth  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  j^gean,  first  attained  its  manly  maturity  in  the 
city  of  Athens. 

The  yoke  of  this  august  city,  however,  gradually  became  more 
and  more  felt  by  its  dependencies,  as  even  Mr.  Grote  admits, 
notwithstanding  his  excessive  partiality  for  everything  Athenian. 
The  dissatisfied  parties  naturally  cast  their  eyes  on  Sparta.  At 
length,  almost  all  the  Grecian  cities  took  sides,  and  thus  began 
those  wars  which  it  would  require  an  able  historian  indeed  to 
describe  in  due  proportion,  without  wearying  the  patience  of  any 
ordinary  reader.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of  the  commer- 
cial despotism  of  Athens,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  military 
despotism  of  Sparta.  The  former  had,  indeed,  been  somewhat 
capricious,  subject  as  it  was  to  the  alternations  of  temper  in  the 
democracy ;  but  it  had  been  on  the  whole  liberal :  whereas  the 
dominion  of  Sparta  proved  to  be  close,  sullen,  and  suspicious. 
In  every  city  of  Hellas,  Lacedaemonian  garrisons,  with  decadar- 
chies,  or  committees  of  ten  selected  from  the  oligarchic  dubs, 
were  invested  with  supreme  authority ;  and,  finally,  the  Asiatic 
colonies  were  surrendered  to  Persia,  with  the  view  of  gaining  the 
aUiance  of  the  Great  King  to  support  Spartan  dominion.  A  new 
codition  against  this  hated  supremacy  placed  the  star  of  Thebes 
in  the  ascendant.  It  sank  again  too  soon  to  have  efiected  any 
important  change  in  Grecian  afiairs ;  but  not  till  it  had  become 
the  means  of  bringing  Greece  into  contact  with  still  more 
northern  powers.     And  thus  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history. 

Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens  had  all  been  weakening  each 
other,  while  neither  had  done  much  to  strengthen  herself.  Their 
conflicts  had  rendered  Greece  more  destitute  of  any  leading 
power  than  she  had  ever  been  since  the  Persian  invasion  had  led 
her  children  to  make  common  cause.  At  this  juncture  Mace- 
donia suddenly  rises  from  her  insignificance,  with  the  mission  of 
once  more  collecting  the  scattered  forces  for  a  great  imdertaking. 
Our  historian  sees  in  the  Macedonian  conquerors  only  the 
rude  and  ruthless  destroyers  of  Hellenic  freedom  for  the  ends  of 
their  own  ambition;  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  identified 
themselves  with  the  name  and  the  cause  of  the  Hellenes,  and 
oi^anized  them  with  their  own  consent  for  the  enterprise  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  their  fond  ambition, — the  conquest 
of  Persia.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  they  aroused 
millions  from  the  sleep  of  barbarism,  and  opened  the  way  for 
diffusing  the  arts,  the  language,  and  the  literature  of  Greece 
throughout  every  part  of  the  known  world.  We  may  but  con- 
jecture what  would  have  been  the  results  had  Alexander  lived  to 
VOL.  VII.      NO.  xiii.  r 
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carry  out  his  own  gigantic  projects^  with  these  people  as  his 
willing  instruments. 

But  Greece  had  done  her  work.  The  centre  of  power  and 
civilization  has  never  continued  in  any  one  spot  through  aoy 
long  series  of  centuries.  It  shifts  from  one  kingdom  to  another 
people ;  and  having  entered  Europe  by  Greece,  it  was  to  pass 
through  various  coimtries  from  east  to  west,  assuming  new 
aspects  and  combining  new  elements  in  each  new  position  which 
it  occupied.  Another  long  dark  night  gradually  drew  its  shadows 
over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Hellas. 

Here  Mr.  Grote  leaves  the  Greeks ;  but  here  we  cannot  leave 
him  without  a  remark  or  two  on  one  feature  of  his  work,  because 
we  perceive  in  it  that  which  in  many  minds  may  prove  a  genu 
of  the  infidelity  which  attaches,  we  will  not  say  to  Mr.  Grote 
himself,  but  to  that  school  of  philosophers  and  historians  who 
have  in  these  days  been  the  chief  elucidators  of  Grecian  history. 

In  this  great  work  Mr.  Grote  traces  not  merely  the  political 
history,  but  the  mental  development  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
time  that  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge  consisted  of  the  legends 
of  gods  and  heroes,  till  the  age  of  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
historical  investigation.  In  the  former  period  there  were  no 
records,  no  criticisms,  no  canon  of  belief,  and  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  or  geography;  but  abundance  of  religious 
faith  and  exuberant  fancy,  with  the  simple  credulity  of  infancy. 
The  people  believed  not  only  whatever  their  poets  sang  of  gods 
and  heroes  in  bygone  ages,  but  in  present  deities  pervading  all 
nature,  and  producing,  by  an  immediate  personal  agency,  all 
those  phenomena  that  science  demonstrates  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  fixed  and  invariable  laws. 

•That  which  to  us  is  interesting  as  the  mere  creation  of  an 
exuberant  fancy,*  says  our  author,  *  was  to  the  Greek  genuine  and 
venerated  reality.  The  earth  and  the  solid  heaven  (Gea  and  Uranus) 
were  both  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  him  as  endowed  with  appetite, 
feeling,  sex,  and  most  of  the  various  attributes  of  humanity.  Instead 
of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see,  subject  to  astronomical  laws,  and  form- 
ing the  centre  of  a  system  the  changes  of  which  we  can  ascertain  and 
foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god  Helios,  mounting  his  chanot  in  the 
morning  in  the  east,  reaching  at  mid-day  the  height  of  the  solid 
heaven,  and  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  western  horizon  with 
horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose.  Helios  had  favourite  spots 
wherein  his  beautiful  cattle  grazed  ;  he  took  pleasure  in  contemplating 
them  during  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  was  sorely  displeased  if  any 
man  slew  or  injured  them.  He  had,  moreover,  sons  and  daughters  on 
earth  ;  and  as  his  all-seeing  eye  penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  some- 
times  in  a  situation  to  reveal  secrets  even  to  the  gods  themselves; 
while,  on  other  occasions,  he  wais  constrained  to  turn  aside  in  order  to 
avoid  contemplating  scenes  of  abomination.  To  us  these  now  appear 
puerile,  though  pleasing  fancies ;  but  to  a  Homeric  Greek  they  seemed 
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perfectly  Datund  and  plausible.  In  his  view,  the  description  of  the 
sun,  as  given  in  a  modern  astronomical  treatise,  would  have  appeared 
not  merely  absurd,  but  repulsive  and  impious/ 

The  historian  then  points  out  to  us  the  various  stages  of  the 
mental  progress, — the  lyric  poet  supplanting  the  epic  as  the  organ 
of  pi^sent  time  and  human  feeling;  the  historian  narrating 
events  comparatively  recent,  and  deriving  his  authority  from 
human  testimony,  not  from  Divine  inspiration ;  the  geographer 
preparing  a  map  of  the  various  regions  which  commerce  and 
colonization  had  rendered  familiar;  the  philosopher  venturing 
io  dismiss  or  limit  the  idea  of  person  in  connexion  with  nature, 
and  to  discover  determinate  properties  and  invariable  sequences 
in  the  surrounding  elements ;  till  a  serious  conflict  arose  between 
historic  truth  and  poetic  fiction,  between  enlightened  reason 
and  fond  ioaagination,  between  a  recent  philosophy  and  a  creed 
handed  down  &om  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  Grote  then  tells  us  of  the  various  modes  in  which  poets, 
logographers,  historians,  and  philosophers  endeavoured  to  trans- 
form or  explain  the  ancient  myths,  when  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them  even  from  the  most  enlightened  minds;  but 
he  demonstrates  satisfactoiily  enough  that  none  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  trustworthy,  and  decides  that  the  myths  form  a  class 
of  narratives  apart  and  pecuUar,  incapable  of  being  transplanted 
into  the  domain  either  of  history  or  philosophy  on  the  strength 
of  simple  conjecture  without  collateral  evidence.  With  ruthless 
severity  he  consigns  to  the  realms  of  unreality  all  the  gods,  and 
heroes,  and  events,  which  were  the  cherished  objects  of  Hellenic 
faith  to  the  latest  age ;  which  were  interwoven  with  their  his- 
tory,  embodied  in  their  sculptures,  aud  commemorated  in  their 
festivals;  with  the  mementos  of  which,  in  short,  they  were 
surrounded  on  every  hand ;  and  this  for  reasons  which  equally 
apply  to  every  other  record  professing  to  be  a  Divine  revelation 
of  supernatural  occurrences. 

The  inference  which  easily  suggests  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind 
has  been  boldly  drawn  by  a  more  daring  hand  than  Mr.  Grote's, — 
that  we,  too,  have  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, — an  inherit- 
ance from  antiquity  which  we  dare  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  historical  criticism,  or  judge  by  any  recognised  standard 
of  credibility;  that  the  records  we  receive  as  sacred  oracles, 
stand  upon  just  such  a  basis  as  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece ; 
that  the  light  of  philosophy  has  more  than  dawned  upon  Europe, 
has  attained  a  strength  before  which  Ihe  old  creed  with  its 
miracles  and  prophecies  must  melt  away  and  disappear;  and 
that  new  principles  must  be  fabricated  or  elicited  by  the  power 
of  human  wisdom,  to  replace  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
received  as  resting  on  Divine  authority. 

Mr.  Grote  does  not  venture  to  compare  the  records  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  with  those  of  pagan  Greece,  but  he  runs 
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the  parallel  between  the  latter  and  the  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  the  reasons  on  whieh  he  consigns  both  to  the  realms 
of  fiction  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  the  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture : — 

'  The  lives  of  the  saints/  he  says, '  bring  us  even  back  to  the  simple 
and  ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  age  ;  so  constantly  is  the 
hand  of  God  exhibited  even  in  the  minutest  dc  tails  for  the  assistance 
and  succour  of  a  favoured  individual,  so  completely  is  the  scientific 
point  of  view  respecting  the  phenomena  of  nature  absorbed  into  the 
religious.* 

He  might  have  said  exactly  the  same  of  the  books  of  Moses. 
He  seems  to  assume  it  as  an  indisputable  principle^  that  the 
.belief  of  a  Divine  agency,  whether  producing  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  in  the  course  of  nature  and  human  life,  is 
irreconcilable  with  ^  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with 
determinate  conditions  of  occurrence,  which  scientific  study 
implies.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  combat  the  general  theory,  or  to  show 
how  possible  it  is  to  combine  the  idea  of  a  Divine  agency  as 
immediate  and  all-pervading  as  ever  the  Greeks  conceived  it, 
with  the  only  true  '  sense  of  the  invariable  course  of  nature,  and 
of  the  scientific  explanation  of  phenomena.'  But  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  that  this  can  be  done  only  where  the  mind  has 
received  the  true  idea  of  Deity  as  one  Intelligence  infinite  in 
resource ;  and  that  it  was  plainly  impossible  with  reference  to 
Deity  as  conceived  in  the  legends  of  Greece. 

Seen  from  the  right  point  of  view,  we  think  the  Greek,  in 
common  with  every  other  known  mythology  of  ancient  birth, 
furnishes  strong  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of  the  very  doc- 
trines which  modern  Neologists  would  overthrow.  It  has  been 
admitted,  that  Mr.  Grote  is  right  in  saying  it  is  useless  digging 
about  these  myths  for  a  substratum  of  truth ;  but  it  does  not 
thence  foUow  that  there  is  no  such  substratum.  We  agree  with 
him  that  no  human  ingenuity  can  ^  undraw  the  curtain  and  dis- 
close the  picture,'  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  'the 
curtain  is  the  picture,'  and  that  *  it  conceals  nothing  behind/ 
With  regard  to  heroic  legends,  for  instance:  such  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  age  and  nation, — the  inventions  of  poets 
and  story-tellers.  During  the  childhood  of  every  people,  when 
there  is  no  nicety  in  distinguishing  between  fact  and  fiction, 
these  narratives  are  received  as  plausible  facts;  at  a  maturer 
period  they  are  relished  as  pleasing  fictions.  In  the  lawless  and 
warlike  ages  which  precede  civilization,  each  tribe  has  its 
warriors,  whose  deeds  are  handed  down  as  the  proud  inheritance 
of  the  clan.  Then  the  poet,  having  caught  the  outline,  invests 
it  with  what  glowing  colours  he  pleases,  and  embellishes  it 
with  endless  marvels.  The  hearers,  unaccustomed  to  reason  or 
reflect,  have  no  objection   to  any  improvement  of  this  sort; 
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exploits  which  extend  over  many  years  may  be  condensed  into  a 
single  adventure,  or  new  ones  of  similar  character  may  be 
invented  or  borrowed  from  another  hero ;  and,  through  time,  the 
cherished  object  of  memory  comes  to  be  not  the  dim,  bare, 
original  truth,  but  the  full,  bright,  poetic  version  of  it.  Still 
the  poet  would  not  be  listened  to,  were  ho  not  true  to  the  names, 
localities,  and  manners  embalmed  in  the  memories  of  the  people 
through  traditionary  story.  He  dare  not  sing  of  a  hero  known 
to  have  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagination.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  growth  of  national 
tradition.  The  great  persons  and  events  which  arc  fondly 
cherished  in  the  popular  memory  are  not  the  baseless  fabrica- 
tions of  the  poet's  brain ;  but  matters  of  traditional  history, 
which  he  has  painted  and  embellished. 

So  of  the  more  purely  religious  myths.  Whatever  imagina- 
tion may  have  done  to  transform,  it  must  be  doubted  if  it  ever 
created  the  original  conception  of  a  Divine  agency,  directing  and 
controlling  human  afiairs,  protecting  here  and  punishing  there, 
and  being  propitiated  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  poet  might 
add  new  attributes  to  one  god,  or  divide  his  functions  among 
many ;  he  might  invent  endless  fables  as  illustrations  of  these 
attributes  j  still  he  must  remain  true  to  the  general  conception 
found  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Probably  every  god  in  the 
Greek  Pantheon  originally  shadowed  forth  some  one  special 
notion  of  Deity. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  common  worship  even  in  a  single 
tribe,  still  more  in  a  whole  nation,  necessarily  implies  some 
common  notion.  Now,  if  we  find  indications  of  certain  identical 
religious  notions,  snch  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  in  various 
nations  which  must  have  been  far  severed  from  each  other  from 
remote  antiquity,  we  justly  infer  that  they  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  human  family,  and  that  they  correspond  with 
principles  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature.  If,  wherever  we  find  an 
ancient  literature  at  all,  we  find  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  records 
concerning  times  when  feats  altogether  superhuman  were 
achieved  by  mortals,  when  Divine  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  men  was  frequent  and  familiar,  when  the  power  of  Deity  was 
displayed  in  miraculously  arresting  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
and  His  command  over  human  affairs  was  made  evident  by  sure 
predictions  of  future  events ;  are  we  not  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  have  been  a  period  when  the  Almighty  did 
manifest  Himself  to  man  in  the  way  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  as 
thus  attested  by  universal  tradition  ? 

In  the  Grecian  mythology  we  have  by  far  the  most  abundant 
as  well  as  the  most  distinct  embodiment  of  these  sentiments. 
In  the  original  dispersion  of  the  human  family,  these  children 
of  Japhet  had  departed  comparatively  but  a  little  way  from 
the  seat  of  Divine  revelation.     They  had  retained^  j^^i^  have 
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seen,  a  tradition  of  the  Deluge,  disfigured  indeed  by  fable, 
yet  embodying  the  leading  truths,  that  this  catastrophe  was 
a  judgment  of  heaven  for  human  wickedness,  and  that  a  single 
family  was  saved  in  a  vessel  constructed  by  Divine  direction. 
They  had  retained  the  idea  of  Deity  not  only  as  a  power 
superior  to  man,  but  as  standing  in  patenial  relation  to  him ; 
as  pervading  all  nature,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  weal 
and  woe  of  the  human  race;  as  propitiated  by  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  and  often  turning  aside  the  usual  course  of  nature  for 
purposes  of  protection  or  punishment;  as  inspiring  the  poet 
to  sing  the  past,  and  the  prophet  to  reveal  the  future,  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  Such  in  a  purer  form  was  the  creed 
of  the  patriarchs.  The  creation  of  many  gods  seems  to  have 
been  an  effort  to  bring  Deity  nearer  to  man,  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  human  spirit  for  'God  with  us:'  so  was  the 
consultation  of  oracles,  omens,  and  auguries.  To  our  minds 
it  is  most  affecting  to  mark  in  the  Greek  this  earnest  desire 
for  the  companionship,  the  sympathy,  the  guidance,  and  pro- 
tection of  Deity.  When  any  important  enterprise  is  in  con- 
templation, the  oracles  must  be  consulted;  when  the  hosts 
are  marshalled  for  battle,  they  do  not  stir  to  meet  the  foe 
till  the  sacrifices  indicate  the  favourable  moment.  And  h^re 
again  we  must  object  to  the  proceeding  of  Mr.  Grote.  We 
consented  to  follow  him  on  his  own  terms  through  the  regions 
of  fable,  forewarned  that  we  were  not  to  believe  a  word  of 
what  we  heard;  but  when  he  comes  into  the  domain  of  his- 
tory, and  sifts  the  evidence  at  every  step,  till  we  are  half 
impatient  of  his  rigour,  he  still  continues  to  tell  regularly, 
constantly,  and  gravely,  what  the  oracle  said,  and  how  exactly 
it  w£ffi  fulfilled  on  each  occasion;  not  a  single  failure  does 
he  record ;  not  an  attempt  does  he  make  to  resolve  the  coin- 
cidence into  chance  or  fraud,  or  anything  else  besides,  or  to 
give  any  account  of  it,  but  that  so  it  occurred.  He  does  not 
even  relax  his  demand  on  the  faith  of  the  reader,  by  telling 
the  matter  as  the  saying  of  the  historians,  or  the  belief  of 
the  people.  These  relations  do,  indeed,  so  enliven  and  beautiiy 
the  narrative,  and  impart  such  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  introducing  them ;  but  then  this  is,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  a  departure  firom  his  own  principles,  and,  in 
a  moral  one,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  kind  of  mockery.  A  reaction 
against  it  as  such  arises  in  our  minds.  We  almost  hope 
and  believe  that  the  oracles  were  fulfilled  as  frequently  and 
strikingly  as  the  author  represents  them  to  have  been.  We 
are  half  tempted  to  suppose  it  possible  that  the  Most  High 
pitied  these  erring  sons  of  Japhet,  'feeling  after  Him,  if  haply 
they  might  find  Him;'  and  oft  times  did  give  the  answer  of 
their  prayers,  rather  than  extinguish  their  faith  in  His  willing- 
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ness  to  counsel  those  who  lean  not  to  their  own  understanding. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  charm  which  our  historian,  whether 
designedly  or  not,  throws  around  the  Greek  character  in  the 
days  of  its  believing  simplicity,  as  compared  with  its  subsequent 
aspect;  and  scarce  can  we,  as  we  read  the  book,  repress  the 
feeling,  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  choose,  we  would  rather 
be  the  Homeric  Greek,  with  a  god  in  every  brook,  and  cave,  and 
rock,  and  mountain,  than  a  modem  sceptic,  without  a  god  at  all. 


Art.  III. — The  Geological  Observer.  By  Sir  Henry  T. 
De  La  Beche,  C.B.,  P.R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
London.     1853. 

Geology,  although  it  carries  us  back  to  the  remotest  periods 
of  time,  is  itself  almost  a  science  of  yesterday.  Not  on  the 
wings  of  an  airy  imagination,  but  on  the  most  solid  foundation 
beneath  our  feet,  it  bears  us  back  through  uncounted  ages ;  and  yet 
it  is  eminently  a  science  of  the  present  century ;  a  science,  the 
very  skirts  of  whose  glory  could  only  be  dimly  descried  by  the 
most  far-seeing  master-minds  of  earlier  times.  It  finds  a  place 
in  the  number  of  future  sciences  to  which  Lord  Bacon  alludes 
in  one  of  his  fragments,*  where,  speaking  of  the  limits  of  know- 
ledge, he  observes,  '  But,  notwithstanding  these  precincts  and 
bounds,  let  it  be  believed,  and  appeal  thereof  made  to  time,  with 
renunciation  nevertheless  to  all  the  vain  and  abusing  promises 
of  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  such  like  light,  idle,  ignorant, 
credulous,  and  fantastical  wits  and  sects,  that  the  new  found 
world  of  land  was  not  greater  addition  to  the  ancient  continent, 
than  there  remaineth  at  this  day  a  world  of  inventions  and 
sciences  unknown,  having  respect  to  those  that  are  known,  with 
this  difference, — that  the  ancient  regions  of  knowledge  will  seem 
as  barbarous  compared  with  the  new,  as  the  new  regions  of 
people  seem  barbarous  compared  to  many  of  old.^  And  what  more 
apt  description  of  modem  Geology  could  we  pen,  than  that  of 
'the  new  found  world  of  land?'  It  is  a  world  of  land  which, 
indeed,  lay  before  our  forefathers  as  before  ourselves,  but  they 
discovered  it  not.  A  few  imaginative  conjectures  did  some 
of  them  make  as  to  its  existence,  but  they  lived  and  died  with 
the  obscurest  notions  of  its  true  character;  and  only  in  the 
present  half-century  has  it  been  really  entered,  mapped  out, 
and  described  by  resolute  and  accomplished  venturers.  In  this 
sense  Cuvier  was  fully  as  great  a  discoverer  as  Columbus ;  and 
Mantell  and  Owen  have  opened  up  more  marvellous  kingdoms 

*  Kret  cliaptcr  of  the  Valerius  Terminiu,—*  Of  the  limits  and  End  of  Knowledg^l^ 
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than  those  which  the  swords  of  CJortes  and  Pizarro  conquered 
and  laid  bare. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Palissy^  whose  fame  has  recently  been 
revived  in  connexion  with  his  religious  character,  undertook,  so 
far  back  as  1580,  to  combat  the  notions  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  Italy,  that  petrified  shells  had  all  been  deposited 
by  the  universal  deluge.  '  He  was,'  said  Fontenelle,  in  pro- 
nouncing his  eulogy  a  century  and  a  half  later,  '  the  first  who 
dared  to  assert  in  Paris  that  fossil  remains  of  testacea  and  fish 
had  once  belonged  to  marine  animals/  But  even  when  observ- 
ing men  had  begun  to  form  nearly  correct  notions  of  the  strata 
and  rocks  around  them,  they  erred  most  egregiously  in  their 
too  hasty  inferences.  Thus  Woodward,  in  1695,  who  had 
acquired  extensive  information  respecting  the  geological  stmc- 
ture  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  had  examined  many  parts  of  the 
British  strata  with  minute  attention,  and  had  collected  and 
arranged  a  valuable  series  of  specimens,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  nevertheless  con- 
ceived '  the  whole  terrestrial  globe  to  have  been  taken  to  pieces 
and  dissolved  at  the  flood,  and  the  strata  to  have  settled  down 
from  this  promiscuous  mass  as  any  earthy  sediment  from  a 
fluid.'  In  corroboration  of  this  theory,  he  asserted  that '  marine 
bodies  are  lodged  in  the  strata  according  to  the  order  of  their 
gravity,  the  heavier  shells  in  stone,  the  lighter  in  chalk,  and 
so  of  the  rest.'  His  contemporary,  Ray,  exposed  this  assertion, 
observing  very  truly  that '  fossil  bodies  are  often  mingled,  heavy 
with  light,  in  the  same  stratum;'  and  he  even  declared  that 
Woodward  '  must  have  invented  the  phenomena  for  the  sake  of 
confirming  his  bold  and  strange  hypothesis.' 

That  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth — first  published  in  Latin 
between  the  years  1680  and  1690 — should  ever  have  been 
received  as  a  work  of  science,  is  to  us  a  cause  of  wonder.  Its 
very  title  in  fiiU  manifests  its  daring  romanticism  :  The  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth :  containing  an  Account  of  the  Original  of 
the  Earthy  and  of  ail  the  General  Changes  which  it  hath  already 
undergone,  or  is  to  undergo,  till  the  Consummation  of  all 
Things.  Yet,  as  a  work  of  science,  it  was  commended  by 
Addison  in  a  Latin  ode,  and  Steele  praised  it  in  the  Spectator : 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  total  ignorance  of  our  classical  English 
writers  as  to  the  commonest  principles  of  Geology.  T/ie  Sacred 
Theory  was,  in  truth,  nothing  better  than  a  beautiful  historical 
romance,  as  Bufibn  pronounced  it  to  be,  eloquent  enough  in  this 
direction,  and  displaying  (in  its  proper  form  in  the  Latin  edi- 
tion) considerable  powers  of  invention.  As  such  Southey 
admired  and  praised  it ;  and  as  such  we  still  read  it. 

Whiston  and  Hutchinson  are  unworthy  of  any  particular 
notice.  The  latter  had  been  employed  by  Woodward  in  making 
his  collection  of  fossils.    *He  and   his  once  numerous  followers 
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were  wont  to  declaim  loudly  against  human  learning,  and  main- 
tained that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  when  properly  translated^ 
comprised  a  perfect  system  of  natural  philosophy ;  ior  which 
reason  they  objected  to  the  Newtonian  system  of  gravitation,  as 
well  as  to  all  tendencies  towards  truer  systems  of  science  in 
general.  Certainly  the  human  learning  against  which  they 
declaimed  did  not  greatly  injure  either  their  leader  or  them- 
selves ;  their  misfortune  was  quite  of  an  opposite  description. 

As  we  are  confining  our  attention  to  English  Geologists,  we 
shall  omit  detailed  reference  to  Werner,  the  great  Saxon  philo- 
sopher, whose  attainments  and  character  were  of  a  high  stamp. 
The  geological  controveray  between  the  Vulcanists  and  Nep- 
tunists,  the  patrons  respectively  of  fire  or  water  as  the  great 
agents  in  effecting  the  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  originated 
in  connexion  with  Werner's  labours  and  teaching.  This  con- 
troversy always  suggests  to  us  two  lines  in  a  hymn  of 
Dr.  Watts  :— 

'  Water  and  Fire  maintain  the  strife 
Until  the  weaker  dies.' 

One  of  Werner's  English  contemporaries  was  Button,  in 
1788,  who,  as  an  early  mineralogical  observer,  merits  high  com- 
mendation. Hutton's  Theory  cf  the  Earth  (fully  developed  in 
1795)  was  the  first  treatise  in  which  Geology  was  declared  to  be 
in  no  way  concerned  about '  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  things,' 
and  the  first  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispense 
altogether  with  hy)X)thetical  causes,  and  to  explain  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  crust  by  exclusive  reference  to  natural 
agents.  As  Newton  had  laboured  to  give  fixed  principles  to 
Astronomy,  so  did  Button  labour  to  impart  fixed  principles  to 
Creology ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  too  great  a  lack  of  the 
necessary  data.  Be,  however,  enunciated  a  great  principle  in 
the  following  terms :  '  The  ruins  of  an  older  world  are  visible 
in  the  present  structure  of  our  planet;  and  the  strata  which 
now  compose  our  continents  have  been  once  beneath  the  sea,  and 
were  formed  out  of  the  waste  of  pre-existing  continents.  The 
same  forces  are  still  destroying,  by  chemical  decomposition  or 
mechanical  violence,  even  the  hardest  rocks,  and  transporting 
the  materials  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  spread  out,  and  form 
strata  analogous  to  those  of  more  ancient  date.  Although 
loosely  deposited  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  they  become 
afterwards  altered  and  consolidated  by  volcanic  heat,  and  then 
heaved  up,  fractured,  and  contorted.' 

Although  Button  had  never  explored  any  region  of  active 
volcanoes,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  basalt  and  many 
other  trap  rocks  were  of  igneous  origin,  and  that  many  of  them 
had  been  injected  in  a  melted  state  through  fissures  in  the  older 
strata.  The  absence  of  stratification  in  granite,  and  its  analogy 
in  mineral  character   to  rocks   whioh  he   deemed  of  igneous 
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origin,  led  Hutton  to  conclude  that  granite  also  must  have  been 
formed  from  matter  in  fusion ;  and  this  inference  he  felt  could 
not  be  fully  confirmed,  unless  he  discovered,  at  the  contact  of 
granite  and  other  strata,  a  repetition  of  the  phenomena  so  con- 
stantly exhibited  by  the  trap  rocks.  Upon  visiting  the  Gram- 
pians to  test  his  theory,  and  upon  surveying  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  gi*anite  and  superincumbent  stratified  masses,  he  found 
in  Glen  Tilt,  in  1 785,  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  in 
support  of  his  theory ;  for  veins  of  red  granite  are  there  seen 
branching  out  from  the  principal  mass,  and  traversing  the  black, 
micaceous  schist  and  primary  limestone.  So  distinct  in  colour 
are  the  intersected  stratified  rocks,  that  the  example  is  most 
striking ;  and  the  alteration  of  limestone  in  contact  was  very 
similar  to  that  produced  by  trap  veins  or  calcareous  strata. 
This  verification  of  his  system  filled  him  with  delight,  and  this 
modem  philosopher  rivalled  the  ancient  in  shouting  Eureka, 
Such  were  his  displays  of  joy  and  exultation,  that  the  guides 
who  accompanied  him  were  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
vein  of  gold  or  silver.  He  e\ddently  had  the  true  geological 
enthusiasm,  without  which  no  man  will  effect  anything  in  the 
stony  science ;  and  this  we  find  curiously  confirmed  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  John  Hall,  of  Dunglass,  in  which  he  says,  that  he  was 
become  *very  fond  of  studying  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
was  looking  with  anxious  curiosity  into  every  pit,  or  ditch,  or 
bed  of  a  river,  that  fell  in  his  way/ 

The  Vulcanists  and  Neptunists  contended  with  a  zeal  and 
acrimony  very  curious  to  a  cool  observer  of  the  present  day. 
The  one  threw  coals  of  fire,  and  the  other  cold  water,  upon  his 
rival,  until  these  names  became  terms  of  reproach ;  and  the  two 
parties  were  less  occupied  in  aiming  to  discover  truth  than  in 
searching  for  such  arguments  as  might  serve  to  strengthen  their 
own  cause,  or  carry  confusion  to  their  antagonists.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  impartial  observer,  that  there  are  many  peculiarities 
visible  in  the  superficies  of  the  earth  which  are  best  explained  by 
the  agency  of  heat ;  while  an  almost  equal  number  of  pheno- 
mena seem  with  more  propriety  due  to  the  agency  of  water. 
The  great  majority  of  scientific  men  are  now  disposed  to  attri- 
bute full  weight  to  the  action  of  both  causes.  The  few  true 
Wemerians,  however,  who  now  remain,  consider  the  power  of 
heat  as  only  a  kind  of  accidental  auxiliary,  while  the  true  Hut- 
tonians  regard  the  action  of  water  in  the  same  light. 

In  looking  over  such  books  as  Hutton^s  Theory  of  the  Earthy 
we  caimot  but  be  struck  with  the  great  advance  made  by  more 
modem  inquirers  even  in  the  mere  extent  and  accuracy  of 
observation  of  analogous  facts,  and  also  with  the  lack  of  observa- 
tion amongst  the  earlier  geologists  with  relation  to  the  com- 
monest facts  and  agencies  around  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
action  of  the  sea  upon  ourHJoasts, — an  agency  which  every  sum- 
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mer  tourist,  every  toil-worn  townsman,  may  now  interest  him- 
self in  marking.  The  sound  of  grating  and  giinding  pebbles  on 
sea-beaches  is  doubtless  familiar  to  the  ears  of  our  readers, 
and  gratefolly  contrasts  with  the  rolling  clatter  and  thunder  of 
wheels  over  city  granite-blocks.  A  most  important  lesson  in 
Geology  may  be  derived  from  this  source.  We  may  conclude 
that  this  friction,  if  continued  for  ages,  must  not  only  wear 
down  the  pebbles  to  sand,  but  also  grind  away  and  smooth  down 
even  the  hard  rocks  exposed  to  such  powerful  action.  But  when 
the  observer  sees  huge  masses  of  rock  tumbled  about  by 
breakers  arising  from  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  blowing  on  shore 
from  over  a  wide-spread  open  sea,  or  from  long  lines  of  waves, 
known  to  nautical  men  as  a  ground-swell,  then  he  not  only 
learns  to  value  the  force  of  the  water  itself  when  projected 
against  a  coast  or  cliff,  but  also  the  additional  power  it  possesses 
of  abrading  the  cliffs  opposed  to  the  breakers,  by  the  size  and 
abundance  of  the  shingles  held  in  suspension  by  the  waves. 
Each  of  these  becomes,  in  fact,  a  battering  ram  propelled  against 
the  natural  wall.  To  appreciate  the  power  of  breakers,  let  the 
reader  repair  to  an  exposed  coast,  such  as  that  around  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  or  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
or  the  west  and  north  of  Ireland.  Let  him  be  there  during  a 
heavy  and  long  gale  of  wind  from  the  westward,  and  mark  the 
effect  of  the  great  Atlantic  billows  as  they  dash  upon  the  shores. 
The  rocks  in  such  situations  will  be  found  to  be  scooped  and 
hollowed  into  the  most  fantastic  forms :  and  yet  they  were  hard 
rocks,  and  are  still  hard ;  for  no  other  could  resist  the  immense 
and  violent  breakers  which,  with  little  intermission,  drive  upon 
them.  Blocks  of  rock  resting  upon  the  shore  are  propelled 
some  distance  forward  by  the  repeated  blows  of  such  breakers ; 
and  others,  though  firmly  bolted  down  upon  piers,  are  often 
loosened  and  thrown  off^  and  cast  aside  into  more  sheltered 
positions. 

Engineers  find  it  extremely  di£Bicult  to  erect  pier  harbours  in 
such  positions,  which  shall  long  and  successfully  resist  the 
destructive  power  of  breakers.  Stephenson,  the  builder  of  the 
EddystcMie  lighthouse,  found,  by  experiment  at  the  Bell  Rock 
and  Skerryvore  lighthouses,  that  while  the  forcQ  of  the  breakers 
on  the  side  of  the  German  Ocean  may  be  taken  at  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  upon  every  square  foot  of  surface  exposed  to  them, 
the  Atlantic  breakers  fall  with  about  double  that  weight,  or 
three  tons  to  the  square  foot ;  and  thus  we  reckon  that  a  surface 
of  only  two  square  yards  would  sustain  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
Atlantic  breaker  equal  to  about  fifty-four  tons!  When,  in 
Xoveraber,  1824,  a  heavy  gale  blew,  and  another  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1829,  blocks  of  limestone  and  granite  from  two  to  five 
tons  in  weight  were  washed  about  like  pebbles  at  the  Ply- 
mouth breakwater.     About  three  hundred  tons  of  such  (W^feje 
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were  borne  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  up  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  breakwater;  and  they  were  carried  over  it  and 
scattered  in  various  directions.  A  block  of  limestone^  seven 
tons  in  weighty  was  in  one  place  washed  a  distance  of  150 
feet.  Blocks  of  two  or  three  tons*  weight  were  torn  away 
by  a  single  blow  of  a  breaker,  and  hurled  over  into  a  har- 
hour;  and  one  of  nearly  two  tons,  strongly  trenailed  down 
upon  a  jetty,  was  torn  away  and  tossed  upwards  by  an  over- 
powering breaker. 

A  diligent  and  accurate  traveller  along  our  sea-coasts  would 
find  numerous  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  abrading  power 
of  the  waves  and  their  small  and  large  shot, — their  pebbles  and 
boulders.  In  some  places  frequented  by  fashionable  visitors 
much  of  the  scenic  interest  is  derived  from  the  results  of  this 
powerful  natural  agency.  At  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wigtt, 
thousands  of  tourists  have  been  struck  with  the  natural  arch 
hollowed  out  in  an  outstanding  rock  in  the  sea.  The  celebrated 
'  Needles,*  standing  up  so  picturesquely  on  the  coast  of  the  same 
island,  are  detached  portions  of  rock  separated  from  the  main 
mass  on  the  shore  by  the  same  unceasing  power.  Less  known, 
but  not  less  interesting,  instances  are  to  be  found  on  other  por- 
tions of  our  coasts.  The  cliffs  near  Bedruthan,  in  Cornwall, 
show  the  way  in  which  rocks  are  cut  back  by  the  breakers. 
There  several  larger  and  smaller  islets  have  been  formed  by  an 
abrasion  of  the  rocks,  and  there  we  see  how  the  portions  that 
stand  out  as  islands  have  resisted  (as  in  other  cases  of  the  siane 
kind)  the  breakers,  because  they  are  somewhat  harder  than 
those  abraded  and  washed  away.  Arches  and  caves  are  formed 
by  the  rushing  of  the  breakers  round  some  projecting  point  or 
headland.  A  hollow  is  thus  worked  out,  and  this,  from  the 
continuance  of  the  same  destructive  action,  is  enlarged,  until 
the  roof,  from  want  of  support,  falls  in,  and  the  projecting  point 
finally  becomes  an  island,  around  which  the  breakers  still  con- 
tinue to  work  their  watery  way,  gradually  increase  its  distance 
from  the  mainland,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  lessen  and 
lastly  overflow  the  island  itself. 

By  their  action, — never  pausing  day  or  night,  in  summer  or 
winter,— continued  upon  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and  resistin^^ 
power,  long  channels  and  creeks  and  coves  of  every  variety  of 
form  are  scooped  out  in  some  situations,  while  hard  rocks  pro- 
trude in  others.  The  coves  afford  shelter  to  fishermen,  the  hard 
ledges  of  rock  act  as  natural  piers  in  other  places ;  and  the  fan- 
tastic shapes  of  islet  rocks  and  caves  and  hollows  add  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  particular  localities,  and  to  the  coffers  of  hotel 
keepers,  lodging-house  proprietors,  and  the  whole  crew  of  har- 
pies who  infest  and  despoil  every  needy  or  economical  geologist 
who  happens  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them.  We  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  abrading  and  wearing  powers  of  the 
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breakers  find  their  human  counterpart  in  the  avaricious  inn- 
keeper or  the  hackneyed  letter  of '  genteel  apartments/ 

While  upon  the  sea-shore,  we  may  observe  that  almost  every 
one  of  our  favourite  and  much  frequented  watering-places  would 
afford  to  the  visitor  interesting  proofs  of  the  encroaching  and 
reducing  force  of  the  ocean.  If  we  go  to  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
M*e  find  that  it  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  sea  from  time 
immemorial.  During  a  period  of  no  longer  than  eighty  years 
there  are  notices  of  about  twenty  inroads,  in  which  tracts  of 
land  of  from  twenty  to  four  hundred  acres  in  extent  were  at 
once  overwhelmed ;  the  value  of  the  tithes  being  mentioned  in 
the  Taxaito  Ecclesiastica.  That  most  fashionable  watering- 
place,  Brighton,  is  situated  partly  on  the  verge  of  an  old  town  or 
village  now  swept  away ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  town 
of  Brighton  was  situated  on  that  tract  where  the  chain-]>ier  now 
extends  into  the  sea.  Twenty-two  tenements  had  been  destroyed 
under  the  cliff  in  the  year  16G5;  and  at  that  period  there  still 
remained  under  the  clifl  113  tenements,  the  whole  of  which  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  years  1 703  and  1 705 .  No  traces  of  the  ancient 
town  are  now  perceptible,  and  yet  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  sea  has  merely  resumed  its  ancient  position  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  the  site  of  the  whole  old  town  having  been  nothing 
but  a  sea-beach  abandoned  by  the  ocean  for  ages,  and  now 
claimed  and  resumed  by  the  same  resistless  waters.*^ 

The  sea  bas  made  similar  encroachments  at  Bognor,  another 
watering-place  on  the  Sussex  coast ;  and  we  were  much  struck 
at  a  proof  of  its  encroachments  coming  within  the  range  of  our 
own  personal  experience.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to  this  place  we 
sought  in  vain  for  a  little  cottage,  one  of  a  row  which  formerly 
stood  close  upon  the  sea,  and  where  we  in  our  childhood  had 
heen  taken  to  lodge.  We  remembered  the  little  scaiity  garden 
that  stretched  down  close  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  little  gate 
of  which  we  were  wont  to  issue  in  childish  delight  with  wooclen 
spade  to  dig  the  sand,  and,  even  then,  to  find  shells  and  fossils, 

*  The  waste  still  continues.  The  road  called  the  Marine  Parade  has  been  repeatedly 
narrowed ;  a  battery  formerly  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  New  Steyue,  the  site  of  which 
IB  now  swept  away ;  and  in  the  recoUection  of  some  late  inhabitants,  another  battery 
stood  on  the  beach  at  the  back  of  Mahomed's  baths,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest 
in  1784.  Groins  and  sloping  walls  have  been  erected  at  a  vast  expense,  at  the  i>nblic 
cost,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  town  itself;  but  as  the  cliffs  to  the  eastward  waste  at 
»  rapidly  increasing  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  force  of  the  ocean  breakers  being  thrown 
Wk  upon  them,  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  ages,  the  town 
will  be  rendered  a  peninsula,  and  this  Queen  of  watering-places  sink  down  from  her 
throoe  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Macaulay's  imagined  New  Zealandcr  moralizing 
on  the  nrins  of  St.  Panl'a  is  an  extravagant  fireak  of  fancy ;  but  a  future  Londoner 
standing  upon  the  wave-washed  ruins  of  the  present  town  of  Brighton,  and  picking  up 
fragments  of  mansions  and  churches,  and  hotels  and  boats  and  piers,  is  not  a  romance, 
bm  a  prophccv  of  Geology.  St.  Paul's  church,  with  all  its  Puseyite  adornments,  (or, 
probably,  Papal  gloiies,)  will  even  itself  find  a  watery  grave  in  the  course  of  centuries  1 
Br.  Cumming  alone  can  say  how  many  I  ^^  . 
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some  of  Tvhich  we  now  retain.  In  vain,  we  say,  we  searched  for 
it ;  and,  upon  inquiry  of  a  storm-beaten  fisherman,  discovered 
that  our  own  old  cottage,  and  the  whole  row,  had  been  washed 
entirely  away,  and  not  a  wreck  was  left  behind.  Thus,  on  sea- 
coasts,  have  whole  villages  and  churches,  and  farms  and  farm- 
houses, disappeared  within  recognised  periods.  And  others, 
like  the  Reculver  Church  on  the  Kentish  coast,  are  on  the  very 
margin  of  destruction,  hanging,  as  it  Were,  over  the  ocean  which 
evermore  yawns  to  engulf  its  prey.  Singidar  as  it  may  seem, 
facts  so  obvious  and  so  highly  interesting  are  due  to  the  notice 
only  of  modem  geologists,  and  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
earlier  books ;  the  authors  of  which  delighted  in  hasty  theory 
and  rapid  generaHzation,  but  neglected  that  patient  toil  and 
accumulative  spirit  of  observation  which  alone  can  qualify  a 
scholar  in  this  science,  and  which  might  have  preserved  their 
own  fame  long  after  their  foolish  fancies  and  baseless  theories  had 
ciiimbled  into  dust.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  among  the  first  to 
accumulate  this  class  of  observations,  and  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche 
and  others  have  followed  or  accompanied  him  in  the  same 
course.  We  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  every  one  who 
resorts  to,  or  dwells  upon,  a  sea-coast,  may  add  to  these  facts,  or 
interest  himself  in  verifying  them. 

Returning  to  our  glance  at  the  developments  of  the  science, 
we  notice  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Hutton  and  Playfair,  men  had 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  character  and  value  of  organic 
remains ;  and  it  was  only  very  slowly  that  their  true  character 
and  value  dawned  upon  the  votaries  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
earth.  Organic  remains  had  been  regarded  rather  in  the  light 
of  detached  curiosities  to  be  stored  and  inspected  in  the  cabinet, 
than  as  indices  to  the  strata  that  contain  them.  Even  in  the 
comparatively  recent  volumes  of  Parkinson  we  find  the  beauty 
and  the  rarity  of  the  specimens  descanted  upon,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  valuable  notices  of  their  order  of  succession  in  their 
natural  beds. 

While,  however,  the  controversy  between  the  disciples  of 
Werner  and  Hutton  was  still  rife,  a  then  obscure  and  totally 
unaided  inquirer  was  pursuing  his  own  independent  researches 
in  England.  William  Smith  was  a  suiTcyor  and  civil  engineer, 
who  had  become  rather  famous  amongst  farming  gentry  for  his 
success  in  draining ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  even  surpassed 
Elkington  in  draining  a  property  which  that  celebrated  drainer 
had  pronounced  hopeless.  His  attention  had  been  early  in  life 
attracted  to  the  strata  he  surveyed,  and,  by  the  cultivation 
of  uncommon  powers  of  observation  and  local  investigation,  he 
arrived  at  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  stratification  of  many  coun- 
ties. Of  books  and  chemistry  and  scientific  mineralogy  he  knew 
very  little ;  for  he  was  a  self-taught  man,  and  his  eye  was  his 
chief  instructor.     In  the  course  of  professional  pursuits  he 
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travelled  over  large  spaces  of  our  land^  and  would  sometimes 
walk  &om  one  county  to  another,  peeping  into  every  quarry, 
roadside  excavation,  gravel  pit,  or  well  which  he  passed,  and 
storing  up  in  his  memory  numerous  facts  relating  to  the  order 
and  character  of  the  strata.  He  did  not  understand  much  about 
the  structure  of  organic  remains,  or  about  their  order  in  systems 
of  natural  history ;  but  he  did  know  and  record  much  that  vi  as 
valuable  about  their  localities  and  exact  situations.  He  collected 
specimens  of  shells  from  all  the  beds  and  localities  he  visited ; 
and  when  he  found  one  too  weighty  for  his  wallet,  he  hid  it 
behind  a  tree  or  a  hedge;  and  such  was  his  bump  of  locality, 
(as  a  phrenologist  would  say,)  that  he  would  months  afterward, 
on  his  return,  pitch  upon  the  tree  and  his  fossil,  and  this,  too, 
in  repeated  instances.  Some  things  he  observed  for  himself 
which  others,  unknown  to  him,  had  observed  before  his  time. 
Other  truths  he  noticed  for  the  first  time,  and  these  he  medi- 
tated upon  and  shaped  out  in  his  own  manner,  in  his  own  mind. 

Thus  he  arrived  at  a  correct  notion  of  the  superposition  of  the 
secondary  strata  in  a  fixed  and  definite  order ;  that  is,  if  a  certain 
number  of  the  beds  of  the  secondary  rocks  be  assumed,  and  if 
these  be  represented  by  as  many  letters  of  the  alphabet, — say, 
that  seven  distinct  formations  are  represented  by  the  seven 
letters,  a,  i,  c,  rf,  e,fjff, — then  we  find  that  these  seven  beds 
always  occur  in  successive  order  of  superposition.  Though  one 
should  be  wanting  in  one  place,  it  is  found  in  its  true  position 
in  another ;  and  b  is  never  found  in  the  place  of  d,  or  e,  or/ 
or  ff.  However  dislocations,  or  deluges,  or  other  disturbing 
agencies  may  have  upheaved  or  displaced  the  beds,  they  have 
never  disordered  them.  H  we  take  twenty  volumes  of  an 
Encyclopaedia  from  our  library  shelves,  and  suppose  these  to 
represent  twenty  successive  formations,  then,  however  inclined  or 
upheaved  may  be  the  position  of  these  formations,  that  repre- 
sented, say,  by  vol.  7  will  never  be  found  in  place  of  that  repre- 
sented by  4,  or  that  by  9,  or  that  by  16.  Though  vols.  5  and  6 
may  be  wanting,  yet  vol.  7  will  rest  on  vol.  4 ;  and,  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  where  no  distui'bing  forces  have 
extruded  the  beds,  the  whole  series  will  again  be  found  in  order, 
as  the  undisturbed  books  on  a  table.  The  succession  of  beds, 
though  occasionally  imperfect,  is  never  inverted. 

In  1790  Smith  published  his  Tabular  View  of  the  British 
Strata,  in  which  he  proposed  a  classification  of  the  secondary 
formations  in  the  west  of  England,  and  he  continued  his  labours 
under  all  kinds  of  diflBiculty  and  discouragement.  He  was  now 
labouring  to  construct  a  geological  map  of  the  whole  of  England, 
and,  with  perfect  disinterestedness,  he  communicated  the  results 
of  his  own  investigations  to  all  who  desired  information,  thus 
giving  so  much  publicity  to  his  original  views,  that  his  contem- 
poranes  were  almost  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  his  knowled^ 
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before  its  publication  to  the  world.  His  map  was  completed 
and  executed  in  1815.  He  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
securing  its  publication.  Governments  were  too  busy  in  party 
contentions  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  a  poor  surveyor 
who  wished  them  to  publish  his  map.  Rich  men  and  nobles 
were  not  rich  or  noble  enough  to  aid  him;  and  it  was  only 
because  Gary,  the  map-publisher,  possessed  more  enterprise  than 
prudence,  and  more  generosity  than  love  of  gain,  that  the  result 
of  Smith's  labours  appeared  in  a  map  of  sixteen  sheets, — the 
first  geological  map  of  this  country, — wherein  the  whole  com- 
plicated series  of  British  rocks  (especially  the  secondary)  were 
delineated  in  a  natural  and  true  order ;  and  this  without  the 
guidance  of  previous  observers,  or  the  aid  of  fellow-labourers. 
A  distinguished  pupil  of  Werner,  D'Aubuisson,  commended  this 
performance  in  just  terms,  when  he  said,  in  reference  to  it, 
'  What  many  celebrated  mineralogists  have  only  accomplished 
for  a  small  part  of  Germany  in  the  course  of  half  a  century, 
has  been  effected  by  a  single  individual  for  the  whole  of 
England.^ 

Another  achievement  of  W^illiam  Smith  was  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  a  law  concerning  organic  remains,  viz., 
that  certain  organic  remains  are  characteristic  of  certain  strata, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  same  stratum  can  be  identified  in 
different  parts  of  England  by  the  contained  fossils.  This  law 
has  been  confirmed  and  developed  by  the  whole  history  and 
discoveries  of  modem  Geology,  and  it  at  once  indicates  to  us 
the  value  and  use  of  all  organic  remains.  Although  now 
admitted  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Geology,  its  disco- 
verer and  its  importance  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Any 
inquirer  may  verify  it  for  himself.  Commonly  the  same  rock  is 
so  similar  in  its  external  appearance  and  its  composition  in 
various  parts  of  our  country,  that  it  can  be  easily  recognised ; 
but  sometimes  the  rock  is  so  altered  in  appearance,  that  an 
appeal  to  its  fossils  must  decide  its  identity.  For  example,  the 
great  oolite  of  Gloucester  is  a  beautiful  white  even-grained 
stone,  displayed  in  its  purity  and  whiteness  in  the  buildings 
of  the  city  of  Bath.  In  Yorkshire,  in  some  places,  as  around 
Scarborough,  the  same  rock  becomes  a  dark  coarse  stone, 
inferior  to  the  Bath  stone,  and  it  can  only  be  identified  by 
its  fossils.  We  have  worked  for  many  long  hours  in  extricating 
the  fossils  in  both  localities,  and  our  own  cabinet  shows  the 
contrast  of  the  stone,  and  the  similarity  of  the  petrifactions. 

The  identification  of  strata  by  fossil  contents  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other,  and  now  almost  in  all,  lands.  It  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  law  may  be  said  to  apply  out  of  one  country  in 
relation  to  another.  Still  it  does  appear  to  apply  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  in  nearly  all  cases.  By  the  employment  of  this 
rulcj  the  foreign  equivalents  for  our  British  strata  are  deter- 
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mined^  and  by  it  the  Devonian  and  Silurian''^  strata  of  our  own 
coantiy  have  been  identified  in  many  distant  parts  of  Europe, 
and  even  in  large  districts  in  Russia.  Even  this  law^  however, 
may  be  too  rigidly  laid  down;  and  looking  at  the  conditions 
wluch  at  the  present  time  appear  to  govern  the  existence  of 
marine  life,  both  as  regards  the  relative  position  of  different 
portions  of  it,  and  the  distribution  of  similar  animals,  great  care 
seems  to  be  required  in  assuming  particular  species  as  cha- 
racteristic of  particular  geological  periods,  without  reference  to 
their  modes  of  occurrence  at  the  time.  Without  due  caution 
on  this  point,  it  may  happen  that  littoral  species,  very  character- 
istic of  the  shores  of  a  particular  region,  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain  amid  contemporaneous  accumulations  in  the  deep  seas  of 
other  regions,  while  not  a  trace  can  be  found  of  deep  sea  species, 
abundant  elsewhere  at  the  same  geological  time,  amid  shallow 
water  and  littoral  deposits. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  William  Smith,  although  no  literary 
man,  and  although  he  had  probably  never  read  a  page  of  Bacon, 
carried  on  his  reasonings  on  the  true  inductive  principles. 
His  map,  and  his  separate  publications  and  personal  communi- 
cations, all  savoured  of  a  thorough  inductive  philosophy.  Suc- 
ceeding geologists,  having  the  advantage  of  more  varied  acquire- 
ments, and  of  predecessors  in  the  paths  they  take,  as  well  as 
numerous  fellow-labourers,  have  eclipsed  Smith,  and  cast  his 
name  somewhat  into  oblivion;  but  we  think  our  own  tribute 
the  least  we  can  pay  to  his  memory.  We  knew  him  personally 
and  intimately,  as  we  resided  for  some  months  with  him  in  his 
later  life  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
6e(dogy.  Much  amused  were  we  with  his  thorough  devotion 
to  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  a  man  of  one  science,  and 
perhaps  one  branch  of  it.     All  things  in  his  view  converged  to 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  recent  proofs  of  the  value  of  identifying  fossils  is  to  be  found 
in  a  notice  by  Sir  R.  I.  Morchison  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  on 
November  21st,  1855.  The  principal  object  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland  in  which  country  their  presence  was  unknown. 
Mr.  £.  SUmon,  of  Lesmahago,  an  extensive  parish  in  Lanarkshire,  detected  very  remark- 
able and  large  crustaceans  in  the  strata  of  that  locality.  The  uppermost  Silurian  rock 
of  Lanarkshire  contains  a  species  of  pterygotus  (a  singular  crustacean)  not  to  be  distin- 
goisiied  from  the  species  of  that  crustacean  so  abundantly  found  in  the  Upper  Ludlow 
rock  of  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire.  Other  crustaceans  are  found  there,  [of  the 
group  of  eurypterids  (Burmeister)  and  other  groups.]  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  pointed 
ovt  the  remarkable  persistency  of  this  zone  of  large  crustaceans  in  various  parts  of  the 
worid.  One  of  the  Lanarksluie  individuals  has  a  length  of  three  feet.  At  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  the  euryptems  is  found  in  the  tilestones  with  many  Upper  Ludlow 
fossils.  Li  Podolia,  the  stratum  containing  a  particular  species  of  euryptems  under- 
Kes  Devonian  rocks ;  and  in  the  Russian  Baltic  island  of  Oesel  it  has  recently  been 
detected  in  a  limestone  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Ludlow  rock.  In  North 
America  the  eurypterus  occupies  the  same  geological  position  as  in  Russia  and  the 
British  Isles  *,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  large  crustaceans  of  this  group  of 
ewypteridsB  have  nowhere  been  found  in  rocks  of  older  date  than  the  Upper  Silurian. 
Thus  one  species  of  extinct  animals  has  been  the  identifying  key  to  rocks  extending  over 
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its  illastratiou.  At  breakfast  in  the  morning  he  would  point  to 
the  plate  of  ready  cut  bread  and  butter,  and  say,  'Now,  that 
is  the  way  the  strata  lie  in  the  earth,  shelving  and  lapping  one 
over  another.'  In  travelling  with  him  by  coach  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  of  the  British  Association  to  York,  he  placed 
himself  close  to  the  window,  and,  looking  out  over  field,  and 
hedge,  and  hill,  he  continually  pointed  out  to  us  the  variations 
and  indications  of  the  strata,  the  outburst  of  springs,  and  the 
character  of  the  agriculture  as  affected  by  the  soil  and  the 
subjacent  rocks.  If  he  trod  a  town  pavement,  he  spoke  of 
the  wear  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  composed ;  if  he  visited 
a  cathedral,  his  eye  was  instantly  directed,  not  to  the  style  of 
architecture,  or  to  noble  doors  or  beautiful  windows,  but  to 
the  nature  of  the  stone  and  the  weathering  of  its  angles  and 
carvings.  On  one  occasion  a  clerical  friend  of  ours  who  had 
often  endeavoured  to  draw  Smith  into  religious  conversation, 
but  had  invariably  failed,  found  our  geologist  in  a  churchyard, 
with  ourselves,  after  service  on  the  Sunday  morning.  '  Ah,  Mr. 
Smith,'  said  the  Clergyman,  '  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  and 
to  see  you  moralizing  over  the  grave.  This,  Sir,  is  what  we 
must  all  come  to :  how  needful  to  be  prepared  for  it !'  '  Yes,' 
said  Smith,  'I  often  enter  the  churchyard,  and  I  find  much  instruc- 
tion here.'  'I  am  delighted  to  find  you  so  often  meditate 
among  the  tombs,'  rejoined  the  Clergyman.  '  No  place  so 
fit,'  added  Smith ;  '  for  where  can  you  so  well  see  how  the  stones 
of  which  the  tombstones  are  composed  last,  and  stand  the 
weather?  There,  that  tombstone  is  a  piece  of  lias,  blue  lias, 
Sir,  and  you  see  it  stands  well.  That  is  a  slab  of  oolite,  aud 
bad  is  the  bed  that  it  comes  from  ;  for  it  is  now  crumbling  away, 
although  so  lately  erected ;  and  that  one  there,  foolishly  chosen 
from  the  Cloughton  gritstone, — ^why.  Sir,  it  will  not  stand  five 
or  ten  years.  Yes,  this  is  the  place  to  see  the  true  qualities  of 
different  stone.'  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  our  clerical  friend 
from  that  hour  gave  up  the  attempt  to  benefit  Smith. 

We  ourselves  one  Sabbath  evening,  walking  on  the  sunlit 
shores  of  Scarborough,  when  sea,  and  cliff,  and  houses  were 
flooded  with  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  conversed  with  our 
geologist  respecting  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state ;  but, 
alas!  we  found  that  he  carried  his  Geology  to  his  imagined 
heaven,  and  hinted  that  he  conceived  the  chief  felicity  of  that 
state  would  consist  in  ranging  undisturbed  over  new  geological 
scenes,  and  discovering  without  diflSculty  the  key  to  all  the 
problems  in  his  favourite  science  which  had  perplexed  him  here. 
We  really  believe  he  dreamt  geologically.  He  was  in  his  glory 
when,  in  the  Geological  Section  of  some  one  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  he  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  next  the 
President  or  Lecturer,  and  was  perhaps  complimentarily  alluded 
to  during  the  lecture  or  speech.     After  the  business  was  termi- 
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nated,  lie  would  go  round  to  those  who  were  introduced  to  him, 
and  say  to  each,  *  Have  you  seen  my  medal  ?^  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  the  medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  At  another  time  it  would  be, 
*  Have  you  seen  my  diploma?'  and  then  he  would  show  his 
diploipa  of  D.C.L.,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  at 
Oxford,  by  the  intercessory  influence  of  Dr.  Buckland.  Though 
thus  complimented  with  an  Oxonian  Doctorship,  he  was  better 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  Stratum  Smith;'  affixed  upon  him 
from  his  frequent  allusions  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  places  to 
strata.  He  had  acquired  a  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts 
on  geological  matters  to  stray  slips  of  paper  of  note  size,  which 
were  constantly  and  almost  daily  increasing,  and  with  which 
every  cupboard  in  the  house  where  we  dwelt  with  him  was 
crammed.  Unhappily  these  notes  were  crude  and  backward 
in  true  knowledge,  being  the  fruits  of  his  musing  old  age,  but 
he  attached  an  inordinate  value  to  them.  On  being  referred  to, 
and  also  complimented,  after  a  certain  dinner  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  London,  Stratum  Smith  in  reply  referred  to  these 
said  invaluable  manuscripts,  lamenting  their  loss  to  the  world. 
Upon  this  an  eminent  London  publisher  rose  and  made  a  most 
liberal  oflbr  in  relation  to  their  publication  :  Smith  returned  to 
his  cupboards  with  exceeding  joy,  collected  and  arranged  his 
sybilline  leaves,  and  went  with  them  to  London,  musing  all  the 
way  on  the  increase  of  fame  and  fortune  that  awaited  him. 
Alas  !  the  event  showed-  that  the  after-dinner  speeches  of 
publishers  are  not  to  be  taken  as  utterances  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness ;  for  the  leaves  were  not  published,  and  probably  even  now 
lie  in  the  dust-hole  of  some  cottage  in  Scarborough,  if  not  in 
a  state  of  tinder.  Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  Stratum  Smith, 
'the  Father  of  English  Geology,'  as  one  has  styled  him.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  one  who  has  far  surpassed  him  in  acquire- 
ments, if  not  in  originality,  in  his  own  science :  that  one  is 
his  nephew.  Professor  John  Phillips,  now  Deputy 'Reader  in 
Geology  at  Oxford. 

Several  highly  accomplished  geologists  have  succeeded  Smith, 
and  have  brought  the  science  to  its  present  eminence  amongst 
sister  sciences.  By  their  labours  it  has  advanced  with  accele- 
rated speed,  so  that  in  its  present  progress  the  most  diligent 
student  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it.  We  have  now  a  very 
flourishing  Society  for  its  express  encouragement,  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  numbering  eminent  men  amongst  its  officers, 
and  zealous  cultivators  amongst  its  Fellows  and  Members ;  and 
several  valuable  volumes  of  Transactions,  together  with  a  Quar- 
terly Journal  recording  minor  matters  and  the  annals  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  In  addition,  we  now  have  another  and 
a  kindred  Society  for  a  special  purpose, — the  publication  of 
monographs  and  treatises  on  the  fossils  of  the  various  British 
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strata.  This  is  named  the  Palaeontographical  Society^  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  English  Societies  carried  on  without  any 
needless  parade  or  expense.  A  subscription  annually  of  one 
guinea  entitles  the  member  to  a  copy  of  the  Society^s  publica- 
tions for  the  year;  and  as  the  authorship  is  generally  gratuitous^ 
the  expenses  of  publication  alone  fall  on  the  funds.  This  Abbo- 
ciation  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  what  zeal  and  economy  in  com- 
bination can  effect.  At  least  one  quarto  part  is  given  to  the 
member  every  year^  and  not  one  of  those  already  issued  is 
inferior,  while  several  of  them  are  of  first-rate  excellence,  both 
in  letter-press  and  in  illustrations.  Time  will  render  ihe  division 
of  volumes  and  the  plan  of  publication  more  perfect;  and  we  may 
ultimately  expect  from  this  Association  a  complete  work  on  the 
whole  series  of  British  fossils. 

We  might  with  pride  recount  the  names  of  our  modem 
masters  in  Geology,  but  that  pride  would  be  greatly  sobered 
by  the  recollection  that  death  has  of  late  years  deprived  us  of 
many  of  the  foremost  men  whose  names  have  been  most  often 
on  the  lips  of  all  stud^its  of  the  science.  We  shall  perhaps 
best  show  the  advance  of  the  science  by  glancing  at  the  lives 
and  achievements  of  those  who  have  recently  vanished  from  our 
midst,  and  are  found  no  more  at  our  Museums.  We  will  not 
take  them  chronologically,  but  in  an  order  which  will  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  science  in  its  different  branches. 

Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche  appears  to  have  been  amongst  ns 
almost  but  yesterday.  His  name  is,  perhaps,  better  known  than 
that  of  most  modem  geologists  among  practical  men;  for  his 
studies  were  made  to  conduce  to  a  practical  result.  Favourably 
circumstanced  in  early  life,  he  followed  the  bias  of  his  mind^ 
which  was  decidedly  towards  the  study  of  nature  in  the  old 
world  and  the  old  rocks.  He  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  from 
the  first  made  diligent  inquisition  into  the  action  of  existing 
natural  forces.  The  title  of  his  best  and  principal  book  might 
with  propriety  be  transferred  to  himself:  he  was,  par  excellence, 
'  The  Geological  Observer.'*     An  observer  he  was,  of  the  first 

*  Tlie  TGlume  thus  entitled  was  first  published  some  years  since,  and  a  second  aod 
greatlj  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1858.  We  know  no  book  so  full  of  importaat  fiacta 
relating  to  Physical  Geology,  while  it  contains  but  little  respecting  Organic  Remains, 
which,  indeed,  the  author  did  not  appear  to  have  studied  minutely.  It  is  certaiiily  a 
remarkable  work  for  one  man,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  more  than  seren  hundred  I>age8 
of  accnmulated  observations  in  the  physical  department  of  the  science ;  and  it  is  cdui. 
racterized  by  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit,  proceeding  inductively,  and  wiihoat 
theoretic  special  pleading,  and  noting  every  class  of  phenomena  illustrative  of  the  action 
of  natural  forces  upon  the  existing  strata,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  igneous  rocks  occur, 
and  were  disturbed,  and  probably  formed.  Respecting  mineral  rocks,  espedaliy  in  relatioii 
to  Cornwall,  it  is  replete  with  minute  and  correct  information,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  one  volume.  The  only  drawback  is  its  heavy,  cumbrous,  unadorned  style.  The 
sentences  are  very  long,  often  involved,  and  not  seldom  require  to  be  read  over  twice 
Qt  thrice  before  the  fiidl  meaning  can  be  dimiuated.    Henoe  it  will  never  be  a  popular 
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order^  acute^  patient^  perseyering^  and  a  treasurer  of  all  facts. 
Sea^-ooaats  and  barren  districts  of  primitive  rocks^  deep  mines 
and  flowing  rivers,  were  his  haunts,  and  almost  his  houses,  in 
earlier  life.     Having  means  as  well  as  mind,  (how  seldom  are 
geologists  equally  fortunate !)  he  directed  his  attention  to  some 
practical  departments  of  Geology  which  he  was  determined  to 
carry  out  into  public  useiulness.     He  made  a  careiul  and  valu- 
able Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, in  a  thick  illustrated  vdiume,  and  upon  this  Report  he  based 
other  proceedings  of  a  practical  character.     He  rested  not  until, 
fay  his  influence  and  ability,  he  had  moved  the  'powers  that  be' 
to  make  a  grant  of  the  public  money  towards  a  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.    For  organic  remains,  as  mere  curiosities 
and  objects  of  cabinet  collection  and  cabinet  covetousness,  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  very  much.     The  wonders,  the  things  that 
make  the  substance  of  romantic  and  imaginative  colouring  in 
Geology,  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  his  mind,  which  was  emi- 
nently practical,  and,   perhaps,  deficient  in  descriptive  power. 
For  some  years  the  little  Museum   in   the  comer  of  Craig's 
Court,  Chmng  Cross,  (next  to  the  Branch  of  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,)  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  his  triumphs.     There 
he  aceomnlated  the  nucleus  of  the  more  splendid  and  extensive 
collection  afterwards  transferred  to  Jermyn  Street.     The  speci* 
mens  of  building  stone,  of  constructive  materials,  of  metallic 
veins,  of  useful  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  processes  of 
metallic  reduction  and  construction,  were  all  arranged  under  his 
eye  in  the  cases  and  comers  of  those  long,  low,  rather  dingy  and 
dusky  rooms.     Well  do  we  remember  Sir  Henry  in  his  little 
closet  den  at  that  place,  always  accessible  for  scientific  inquiry, 
but  always  short  in  his  answers,  and  to  the  point :  we  can  bring 
him  before  our  mind's  eye  bustling  along  the  rooms,  with  keys 
in  his  hand,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression  to  us,  '  busy  as  a 
bee'  amongst  his  specimens.     By  continued  effort,  and  the 
employment  of  all  the  aristocratic  influence  he  could   avail 
himself  of,   he  brought  about  the  commencement    and  con- 
tinuance of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
his  own  appointment  as  Director-General  of  the  same.     In  this 
work  he  was  indefatigable,  and  almost  outran  the  ability  and 
activity  of  his  co-operators.     We  call  to  mind  that  when  we 
wondcared  at  the  sudden  resignation  of  an  eminent  modem 
geologist,  as  immediately  following  his  appointment  to  succeed 
file  late  Professor  Forbes  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
in  Jermyn  Street,  we  discovered,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  was  due 
to  the  over  seal  of  Sir  Henry,  who,  having  secured  the  gentle- 
book  ;  and  henoe,  probably,  the  author  will  nerer  be  ao  generally  known  as  one  who  could 
inreit  his  £u^,  however  technical  and  dry,  in  a  lighter  and  airier  dress.  To  all  who  have 
patience  and  perseverauoe,  we  commend  the  book  above  others  as  a  storehouse  of 
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man's  appointment,  the  very  next  morning  wrote  his  orders  to 
him  to  follow  him  (Sir  Henry)  to  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
in  the  Greological  Survey.  Whereupon  the  newly  appointed 
Professor  wrote  a  letter  of  resignation,  and  posted  the  letter 
instead  of  himself. 

By  Sir  Henry^s  untiring  perseverance,  the  Grovernment  was 
instigated  to  erect  the  magnificent  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy, now  open  in  Jermyn  Street,  near  St.  James's  Church, 
London.  When  he  removed  with  all  his  treasures  and  his 
fellow-Professors  into  the  building,  the  soul  of  the  Director 
seemed  to  expand,  and  his  highest  ambition  appeared  to  be 
gratified.  Now  rocks  were  arranged  in  better  order,  fossils  were 
exhibited  in  side  cases,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  glazed  tablets. 
Pictorial  illustrations  adorned  the  walls.  A  room  for  mining 
machinery  and  models  was  set  apart.  Another  spacious  apart- 
ment was  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  mining  records  and 
maps.  Professors  had  their  own  apartments ;  lecturers  on  Prac- 
tical Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Chemistry,  had  their  lecture- 
rooms;  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory  was  well  furnished  for 
students.  A  good  reference  Library  fronted  Piccadilly,  and 
Sir  Henry  himself  had  his  own  superior  apartments,  and,  in 
fact,  was  ^  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.'  He  was  acquiring,  and 
aiming  to  acquire,  great  influence  on  all  questions  connected 
with  his  own  pursuits,  and  on  all  public  movements  in  connex- 
ion with  them,  when,  at  no  very  advanced  age.  Sir  Henry  T. 
De  La  Beche,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  was  removed  by  death.  The 
deceased  '  Observer '  is  succeeded  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  of 
equal  geological  celebrity. 

There  was  associated  with  Sir  Henry  in  the  same  Museum,  in 
Jermyn  Street,  a  Professor  of  the  same  science,  but  of  a  different 
branch  of  the  same,  who  was,  in  his  own  walk,  no  way  inferior 
to  his  official  superior  :  that  man  was  the  late  Professor  Forbes. 
No  two  men  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  personal  appearance. 
De  La  Beche  was  rather  under  middle  height,  and  inclined  to 
be  stout,  of  keen  and  penetrating  look,  short  in  speech,  and 
quick,  bustling  in  his  movements.  Edward  Forbes  was  above 
the  middle  height,  with  a  slight  stoop,  was  languid  and  pale  in 
his  aspect,  had  lanky  hair,  (the  opposite  to  Sir  Henry^s,)  and  was 
slow  of  speech  and  of  step,  and  mild  and  calmly  affable  in  his 
address.  From  early  life,  he,  too,  had  a  strong  bias  to  Natural 
History.  Eluding  the  medical  profession,  to  which  he  was 
destined,  he  set  forth  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  in  search  of 
natural  curiosities.  He  made  voyages  and  dredged  scientifically 
in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ^^gean  Seas.  He 
procured,  observed,  and  classified  objects,  and  studied  not  only 
their  forms,  but  their  modes  of  existence.  He  studied  star- 
fishes as  astronomers  study  stars.  In  molluscs  (shell-animals) 
he  was  well  informed ;  and  by  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
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innumerable  circnmstances  in  the  life  and  habits  of  oceanic 
existences,  he  became^  perhaps,  the  first  naturalist  who  has 
hitherto  been  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  the  great  store 
of  facts  accumulated  by  geologists  respecting  the  distribution  of 
organic  life  in  the  former  world.  On  some  future  occasion  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  before  our  readers  a  notice  of  the  light 
thrown  on  Grecdogy  by  submarine  reseaarches;  at  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  by  saying,  in  relation  to  Forbes,  that  he 
attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes, — the  realization  of  boyhood's 
dream, — in  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his  valu- 
able life  was  terminated  by  the  domination  of  a  long  resisted 
enemy,  and  he  succumbed  to  a  mortal  and  severe  disease.  In 
his  appointment,  too,  he  somewhat  resembled  De  La  Beche^ 
although  the  latter  enjoyed  his  pre-eminence  for  several  years. 
Both,  however,  died  after  the  attainment  of  their  highest  aims. 

These  two  eminent  men  were  representatives  of  the  great 
division  which  has  taken  place  in  the  study  of  Geology  in  recent 
years.      As   facts   and  observations,  and   also   observers,  con- 
tinually and  largely  increased  and  came  to  light,  it  was  found 
practically  impossible  to  pursue  the  study  of  Geology  in  all 
directions  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  man.     To  attempt 
this  would  have  equalled  an  attempt  to  drive  six  or  eight  mettle- 
some and  difiTerently  bred  horses  in  hand.     No  one  mind  could 
be  comprehensive  enough  for  the  task;  and  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  some  branches  proceeded,  compared  with  others,  rendered 
the  attempt  utterly  hopeless.     Hence,  of  late  years,  some  have 
confined  themselves  principally  to  Physical  Geology,  as  did  Sir 
H.  De  La  Beche;  and  others,  like  Forbes,  have  chiefly  studied 
the  structure  of  organic  remains,  gathering  and  throwing  light 
on  these  from  all  the  existing  and  open  and  growing  fields  of 
natural  history  around  them.     The  Physical  Geologist  studies 
the  component  parts  of  rocks,  their  mineralogical  character  and 
contents,  their  probable  geological  history,  and  their  actual  stra- 
tification.    He  records   the   active  forces  of  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, and  tempests.    He  is  busied  in  examining  the  prevailing 
structure  of  the  igneous  rocks,  the  evidences  of  their  metamor- 
phism,  their  disturbances,   and   their  mineral  treasures;    the 
deposition  of  sedimentary  rocks,  their  stratification,  their  dislo- 
cations, faults,  upheaves  and  downthrows,  contortions  and  excep- 
tional phenomena.      As  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  his  branch, 
the  organic  remains  included  in  the  secondary  rocks  may  never 
have  been  alive ;  their  position  and  order  are  the  chief  sources 
of  his  interest  in  them.   They  are  to  him  the  medals  of  creation ; 
they  bear  the  stamp  and  impress  of  antiquity  incalculable.    Like 
medals,  they  indicate  to  him  the  reigning  forces  and  natural 
dynasties  of  their  period  of  currency, — and  this  is  all  he  requires. 
But  to  the  geologist  who  is  mainly  interested  in  the^  organic 
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stmctnres  and  natural  types  of  the  fossil  remains^  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  than  to  his  physical  and  stony  brother ;  for  he  takes 
any  remniuit  of  a  plant,  or  shell,  or  bone,  in  hand,  and  minutely 
inspects  it,  and  compares  it  with  other  specimens,  and  places  it, 
if  need  be,  under  the  magnifying  glass  or  the  micaroscope.  He 
has  types  at  hand  with  which  to  contrast  or  identify  it;  he  can 
class^y  it,  and  name  it,  and  point  out  its  likeness  or  dissimi- 
larity to  existing  species. 

Now^  this  branch  of  the  science  has  lately  received  a  new 
denomination,  viz..  Paleontology, — a  term  which  expresses  the 
study  and  science  of  all  living  things  in  the  ancient  world.  This 
is  the  department  of  our  science  in  which  the  most  rapM  and 
the  most  generally  appreciable  advances  have  been  made.  Cuvier 
may  be  almost  considered  its  founder:  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  comparative  anatomy  enabled  him  to  reconstruct  an 
ancient  animal  from  one  of  its  fossil  bones,  or  t^th,  or  even  some 
fragments  of  the  same.  Clift,  now  deceased,  but  formerly  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  was  a  pupil  of  Hunter^s,  and  became  highly 
accomplished  in  the  same  department.  An  amiable  little  man 
was  Clift,  full  of  vivacity  and  intelligence,  and  a  lingerer  to  the 
last  in  the  Museum  which  he  had  mainly  helped  to  arrange,  at 
the  Collie  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.  His  successor 
was  Richard  Owen,  a  relative,  and  in  fame  more  than  a  rival,  of 
Clift.  Much  he  did  at  the  Lincoln's-Inn  Collie :  let  us  hope 
he  will  do  more  in  the  British  Museum,  now  that  he  is  at  the 
head  of  its  Natural  History  department.  No  collection  in  the 
world  is  so  valuable  and  complete  as  that  of  the  fossils  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  yet  none  is  worse  arranged,  or  more  diffi- 
cult of  proper  and  ftill  access  for  purposes  of  scientific  study.  It 
shows  no  attempt  at  stratigraphiciEd  arrangement. 

Two  men  of  extended  fame  have  recently  passed  from  this  scene, 
who  largely  contributed  to  the  present  eminence  and  development 
of  Palaeontology.    These  were  Dr.  Buckland  and  Dr.  Mantell. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  but  just  departed  fix)m  us.  An  Oxford 
man  and  Professor,  he  was  for  many  years  known  chiefly  in  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning.  His  Reliquia  DUumame  brought  him 
much  fame  and  many  opponents.  He  was  one  of  the  &rst  who 
bore  the  attacks  of  the  now  almost  extinct  generation  of  half- 
informed  men  who  deemed  Geology  the  nnderminer  of  Genesis 
and  the  mortal  foe  of  Moses.  For  a  long  time  he  was  thought 
by  these  to  be  little  less  than  a  masked  infidel ;  and  even  the 
heads  of  Colleges  at  Oxford  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of  reve- 
rential dread.  They  always  feared  he  would  one  day  disentomb 
some  relic  that  would  invalidate  the  Divine  record,  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  deprive  them  of  their  fel- 
lowships and  livings,  and  overthrow  the  Church !  The  late  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  told  us  a  humorous  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  feel- 
ing in  the  popular  mind.    When  he  and  some  geologists  visited 
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tbe  Isle  of  Arran  in  Scotland^  an  old  dame  stood  at  her  cottage 
door,  exclaiming^  in  broad  and  untranscribable  Scotch,  'O, 
Maggie,  come  awa'  noo,  and  see  the  men  who  are  o*er  here  to 
prove  the  Bible  a  pock  o'  lees !' 

Bnckland  will  now  be  chiefly  known  by  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise ;  a  work  on  which  ha  bestowed  great  pains  and  mnch 
money,  and  which,  even  now,  is,  to  onr  thinking,  the  best 
general  guide  to  fossil  remains  in  the  language,  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  Tolumes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  promoted  Buckland  to 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster.  Alas !  soon  after  he  sat  down 
well  beneficed,  under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  a 
deeper  shadow  fell  and  obscured  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and 
he  wandered  about,  or  moped  at  home,  the  travestie  of  his 
former  self,  muttering  incoherent  geological  fragments,  and 
sinking  into  helpless  imbecility.  Once  we  saw  him  at  a  sale 
of  fossils  when  he  was  in  this  state ;  but  he  could  no  longer 
converse,  and  all  respected  his  calamity  in  silence  and  reserve. 

Dr.  Mantell  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  tomb  for  a  longer 
period.     His  name  is  better  known  than  that  of  most  other 
geologists,  from  some  circumstances  which  we  shall    briefly 
advert  to.     As  a  provincial  medical  man,  at  Lewes  in  Sussex, 
he  was  led  to  study  the  Geology  of  his  own  district.     In  this  he 
was  alone.     He  had  the  productive  chalk  pits  of  the  vicinity 
constantly  under  his  eye  and  examination.     In  the  course  of 
years  he  accumulated  from  these  pits  a  valuable  collection  of 
verv  interesting  fossils,  the  existence  of  which  none  before  him 
haa  even  suspected  in  this  locality.     In  a  museum  in  his  house 
he  arranged  his  fine  and  almost  unique  collection  of  fishes  from 
the  chalk,   and  his  accomplished    lady  showed  them  in  his 
absence,  and  drew  them  for  his  books.     While  for  many  years 
he  took  care  of  the  bones  of  his  patients,  he  was  equally  intent 
on  preserving  the  bones  of  the  enormous  reptiles  which  he  dis- 
interred from  the  quarries  of  the  Wealden  strata,  in  the  district 
of  Tilgate  Forest,  in  Sussex,  now  nearly  touched  upon  by  the 
Brighton  railway.     Ultimately  he  became  famous  as  a  restorer 
of  extinct  and  huge  reptiles,  and  seemed  almost  to  live  and 
flourish  in  the '  place  of  dragons.'     He  discovered  and  named 
the  notorious  iguanodon,  whose  lively  portraiture,   or  rather 
lively  image,  has  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  placed  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  he  may  be  seen  nearly 
as   he  lived,   bulky  and  extraordinary,  capacious   enough  to 
hold  in  his  magnificent  interior  a  whole  dinner-party  of  Mr. 
Hawkins's  friends.     Had  he  but  been   alive  and  hearty,  he 
would  have  digested,  rather  than  sheltered,  his  intruding  guests. 
Mantell's  collection  was  in  the  end  sold  (for  £4,000),  and 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  where,  unhappily,  it  is  dis- 
located and  divided,  and  to  us  appears  inferior  to  its  former  self 
in  the  house  at  Lewes.    The  books  which  Mantel!  published, 
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and  especially  his  popular  works,*  and  the  lectures  which  he 
delivered,  approved  him  as  the  most  popular  ex[X)under  of  the 
mirabilia  of  pal&contology.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  eloquent,  as  a 
man  showy.  He  had  the  art  of  attracting  people  to  him,  and 
of  winning  his  way,  whether  in  accumulating  his  first  collection, 
or  selling  it  (at,  we  think,  a  very  high  price)  to  the  British 
Museum,  or  lecturing  in  high-flown  language,  and  on  high 
pecuniary  terms,  or  in  gathering  a  second  collection  of  fossils  by 
the  liberality  of  admiring  friends.  His  name,  however,  will 
always  find  a  place  amongst  the  earlier  palaeontologists  of 
England. 

Having  completed  our  notice  of  deceased  geologists,  let  us 
undertake  a  local  and  practical  iUustration  of  geological  labours 
in  a  peculiar,  but  generally  unknown,  spot. 

If  we  take  the  railway  from  London  to  Oxford,  after  having 
spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  colleges  and  halls  of  that  famous  and 
beautiful  city,  we  can  pay  a  visit  to  the  village  of  Stonesfield, 
about  a  dozen  miles  north-west  of  Oxford,  and  a  mile  or  two 
from  Blenheim.  If  the  city  of  Oxford  be  classic  ground  to  the 
scholar  or  Clergyman,  no  less  is  Stonesfield  classic  ground  to 
the  geologist,  both  for  its  remarkable  aggregate  of  organic 
remains,  and  its  association  with  the  labours  and  fame  of  Dr. 
Buckland.  No  place  can  be  more  forbidding  than  the  village 
itself.  As  we  approach  it,  we  observe  numerous  heaps  of  loose 
slaty  stones  in  various  directions,  in  parcels  of  rough  land, 
which  are  enclosed  by  low  nibbly  walls,  formed  of  the  same 
slaty  stones.  We  discover,  in  due  time,  that  the  heaps  of  slates 
are  the  refuse  of  pits,  dug  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep  into 
the  rock.  These  pits  have  been  so  multiplied  from  time  to  time 
that  much  of  the  village  is  undermined,  and  it  would  probably 
all  fall  in  together  upon  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
village  itself  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  ^slate-makers.*  The 
best  and,  indeed,  only  season  for  these  poor  men  is  the  winter, 
during  its  sharpest  frosts;  and  this  arises  from  the  peculiar 
fissile  character  of  the  rock,  which  is  of  an  oolitic  character,  and 
has  been  determined  as  occupying,  in  geological  position,  the 
base  of  the  Bath  or  great  oolite.  It  is  nowhere  developed  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  at  Stonesfield ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
same  geoIojAical  position  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we 
ourselves  have  found  it  not  far  from  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  in  several  localities  in  the  same  county,  principally  at 
Sevenharapton  and  Naunton,  not  far  from  Cheltenham,  and 
near  Moreton. 

All  over  Oxfoi*dshire  you  may  see  more  or  less  of  Stonesfield 

*  As  the  Wonders  of  Geo/o^y,  Medals  of  Creation,  Geological  Guide  to  the 
British  Museum^  and  Thoughts  on  a  Pebble.  He  was  author  of  about  twenty-fiFe 
greater  and  lesser  publications,  including  papers  in  journals.     He  wrote  with  rapidity, 

from  a  full  and  ready  mind.  C^  r^^r^\r> 
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slates  on  roofs  of  chiirche»  and  houses.  A  large  trade  is  done 
in  the  article;  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Witney  is  not  more 
famous  for  blankets  to  cover  bcds^  than  is  Stonestield  for  slates 
to  cover  the  houses.  In  the  depth  of  winter  masses  of  the  rock 
are  exhumed  from  the  pits,  and  exposed  on  the  surface.  During  a 
sharp  frost  these  masses  become  loosened  in  all  their  laminte. 
Then  the  loose  covering  is  removed  from  them,  and,  with  a  few 
blows  of  the  hammer,  the  whole  mass  falls  into  the  most  con* 
venient  and  ready  slates,  of  a  tolerably  uniform  thickness.  To 
open  a  slate  pit,  a  man  must  pay  about  £10  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  or  about  3*.  6rf.  per  1,000  slates  raised,  choosing 
which  tax  he  pleases.  Finding  a  ready  market  for  his  slates 
all  around  him,  he  can  do  well  at  the  work,  and  employ  men 
who  can  make  about  lOs.  per  week.  All,  however,  depends  on 
the  frost.  Some  labourers  are  frozen  out  of  work ;  the  Stones- 
field  men  are,  on  the  contrary,  frozen  into  it.  Give  them  but  a 
sharp,  biting  winter,  and,  as  its  fruit,  you  will  find  them  busy 
all  the  spring  and  summer  in  trimming  the  slates  which  the 
frost  has  loosened.  It  is  only  a  good  sharp  frost  which  bakes 
their  bread. 

Two  questions  only  are  asked  of  strangers  who  enter  Stones- 
field,  and  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  pits  :  one  is,  ^  Do  you  want 
a  few  thousand  slates  ? '  and  the  other,  '  Do  you  want  any 
fossils? '  If  you  look  at  all  like  a  gentleman,  you  will  know  it 
by  having  the  latter  question  addressed  to  you  at  first.  So  cele- 
brated is  this  out-of-the-way  locality  for  its  fossils,  that  collect- 
ors and  Oxonians  are  continually  resorting  to  it.  The  architect 
and  the  artist  repair  to  Blenheim ;  the  geologist  cares  little  for 
Blenheim,  and  repairs  to  Stonesfield. 

There  does  not  exist  a  complete  collection  of  the  Stonesfield 
fossils  in  any  one  building,  and  therefore  no  complete  list  of  the 
fossils  has  been  made.  The  Oxford  Geological  Museum  contains, 
perhaps,  the  finest  series,  chiefly  collected  by  Dr.  Buckland,  who 
visited  the  most  productive  pits  at  the  village  almost  daily  for  a 
long  period.  He  reaped,  too,  the  first  harvest,  and  frequently 
had  fine  fossils  brought  to  him  by  the  villagers  for  a  mere  trifle, 
before  their  marketable  value  was  known.  He  has  been  seen  to 
pore  over  ^  Davis^s  pit*  for  hours  together ;  and,  alas  !  he  has  left 
nothing  to  his  successors,  as  we  can  testify  of  Davis's  pit.  By 
dint,  however,- of  judicious  and  pardonable  bribery,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  friendly  slate-maker,  we  have  furnished  some  drawers  of 
our  cabinet  with  characteristic  fossils,  and  have  paid  for  some 
hundreds  of  slates  which  we  shattered  in  the  search  for  others. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  these  products  of  the  slate  pits,  and  it  will 
\ye  seen  that  a  marvellous  variety  of  organic  remains  is  derived 
from  this  little  undermined  village. 

We  begin  with  plants,  and  notice  one  marine  plant,  a  branch- 
ing fucoid.      Ferns  are  more  abundant,  and  exhibit  delicate 
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fronds;  and  in  some  specimens,  broad-leaved  tribes.  We  see 
some  very  fine  leaves  and  fronds  rcfcrrible  to  the  group  of 
cycadacete,  and  a  long-leaved  plant  of  the  same  group,  together 
with  a  singidar  leaf,  more  than  twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch 
broad,  having  no  mid-rib.  Of  coniferous  plants  only  the 
extreme  branches,  and  those  of  small  size,  are  common.  One 
kind  is  allied  to  the  yew  tribe ;  but  most  of  them  resemble  the 
cypresses.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  zamioid  iruit,  with  the 
scales  attached  to  the  axis,  has  been  named  after  Dr.  Buckland 
Bucklandia  squamosa.  Other  fruits  resemble  those  of  coni- 
ferous trees  like  pines. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  commence  with 
the  lowest  type,  we  find  in  these  Stonesfield  slaty  beds  a  few 
zoophytes ;  and  if  we  take  into  our  reckoning  the  oolitic  beds 
above  the  slate,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and 
some  reef-making  corals.  We  have  a  long-spined  species  of  the 
sea  urchins  (echinodermata) ;  a  small  serpula  represents  the 
annelida;  and  Crustacea  appear  as  small  lobsters  and  crabs. 

Faint  but  unmistakeable  relics  appear  of  a  department  of 
animal  life  we  should  never  have  expected  in  this  or  any  other 
rocky  formation.  At  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  these  fossil 
rocks,  thousands  of  ephemeral  creatures  winged  their  airy  way 
over  the  district.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  wing-cases 
of  primeval  insects  are  imbedded  in  the  Stonesfield  slates  ?  The 
stony  laminae  are  like  the  thin  drawers  of  an  entomological 
cabinet;  in  fixed  order  the  homy  wing-cases  are  embedded  as 
firmly  as  if  they  were  pinned  in  cork  by  a  disciple  of  Kirby  and 
Spence.  Doubtless  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  Oxford- 
shire are  entomological  cabinets !  The  most  frequent  wing-cases 
are  those  of  beetles,  and  are  generally  found  separate.  No  other 
part  is  known  as  yet,  excepting  in  a  species  of  curculio,  the  hind- 
1^  of  which,  seemingly  adapted  for  jumping,  is  preserved  in  a 
specimen  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  The  wing-cases  (elytra)  which 
occur  most  abundantly  are  allied  to  the  buprestidse  or  prinoidse,^ 
— races  which  abound  in  warm,  but  are  not  excluded  from 
temperate,  climates.  There  is  also  a  neuropterousf  wing 
described  elaborately  by  Dr.  Buckland^  j:  and  now  in  the  Oxford 
Museum. 

It  is  remarkable  that  very  recently  insect  remains  have  been 
noticed  in  the  strata  of  the  Hastings  sands,  and  thus  the  range 
of  insect  beds  has  been  increased.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
these  highly  interesting  fossils  have  been  noticed.  To  discover 
them  requires  sharp  eye-sight,  and  exceeding  patience.  We 
have  geologized  over  several  beds,  in  other  districts,  where  they 

*  See  fignrcs  in  Bnckland's  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  toL  ii.,  p.  46. 
t  Neuropterons  insects  are  so  named  from  liaving  wings  finely  nenred,  like  the 
drogon-fly. 

I  *  Geological  Proceediags»'  vol.  ii.«  p.  688.  ^  I 
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Iiave  been  found  after  onr  inspection ;  and  only  on  second  visits 
and  dose  scrutiny  have  we  be^  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some 
faint  and  very  fragmentary  portions  of  wings.  Some  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  microscopical^  and^  in  many  of  our  speci- 
mens from  the  lias  insect  beds^  (of  Strentsham^  and  Gotham 
near  Bristol,)  we  have  been  compelled  to  encircle  oxa  insects  in 
a  black-ink  ring^  so  as  to  be  able  to  discover  them  again.  This 
department  of  research  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  patient  and  per* 
severing  labours  of  one  individual^  a  Clergyman,  (Mr.  Brodie^) 
who  has  gathered  a  remarkable  series  of  fossil  insect  specimens, 
many  from  Gloucestershire,  and  has  identified  his  name  with  the 
long  since  entombed  little  winged  creatures  of  an  early  world.^ 
After  many  a  long  day's  search  amongst  shells  and  slaty  stones, 
he  has  thought  himself  fortunate  if  he  could  produce  as  the 
fruits  of  his  toil  the  wiogs  of  a  brace  of  beetles,  the  hind  leg  of 
a  grasshopper,  imd  half  a  feeler  of  a  dragon-fly  !  With  all  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  these  minute  researches,  no  less  than 
fifty-eight  genera  of  fossil  insects  have  been  obtained  (of  course 
in  portions  and  fragments)  from  the  British  strata.  Several 
species  of  beetle  (curculio)  have  been  found  impressed  in  the 
ironstone  nodules  of  Coalbrook-Dale,  Shropshire ;  and  not  only 
are  the  remains  of  insects  imbedded  in  coal  strata,  but  the 
remains  also  of  the  animals  are  found,  to  which  the  insects 
served  as  food.  A  celebrated  specimen  is  that  of  the  fossil 
scorpion  discovered  by  Counl  Sternberg  in  Bohemia.  It  is  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  is  embedded  in  coal  shale  with  leaves 
and  fruits,  and  the  legs,  cl!iws,  jaws  and  teeth,  skin,  hairs,  and 
even  portions  of  the  trachea,  or  breathing  apparatus,  are  pre- 
served. It  has  twelve  eyes^  and  all  the  sockets  remain ;  one 
of  the  small  eyes  and  the  left  large  eye  retain  their  form, 
and  have  the  cornea,  or  outer  skin,  preserved  in  a  shrivelled 
state.  The  bony  covering  is  also  preserved.  It  is  neither 
csarbonized  nor  decomposed,  as  the  peculiar  substance  of 
which  it  is  composed  (elytrine)  has  resisted  decomposition  and 

mineralization.t 

If  we  ascend  to  the  latest  geological  deposits,  we  find  some 
remarkable  remains  of  insects  in  the  group  of  tertiary  strata  at 
Aix  in  Provence, — the  town  being  situated  upon  a  thick  deposit 
of  tertiary  conglomerate.  There  the  fossil  insects  appear  as 
iresh  as  jS  but  yesterday  enveloped.  All  of  them  belong  to 
existing  genera,  and  only  one  species  is  aquatic.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  claws  are  visible,  and  the  sculptured  forms,  and  even  a 
measure  of  colouring.  The  nerves  of  the  wings  in  the  diptera, 
(having  two  wings,)  and  even  the  pubescence  (soft  hairy  down) 
on  the  head,  are  distinctly  seen.     Several  of  the  beetles  have 

♦  See  '  History  of  FoasQ  Insects  of  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  England.'     By  the  Rcf^. 
P.  B.  Brodie.    4to.    Ten  plates.    1846.  ^  , 

t  See  Bftckknd*!  *  Bridgcwater  Treatise/  plate  48,  p.  40|*gff||ff^  UoOglC 
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their  wings  extended  beyond  the  wing-cases,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
into  the  water  while  on  the  wing,  and  had  made  an  elTort  to 
escape.  Nearly  seventy  genera  of  insects,  and  a  few  spiders, 
have  been  enumerated ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that  some  of  the 
insects  are  identical  with  species  which  now  inhabit  Provence. 
It  would  appear  probable  that  these  insects  were  originally 
brought  together  from  different  localities  by  floods  and  mountain 
streams,  or  they  might  have  inhabited  moist  and  shady  forests. 
^Ve  have  thus  far  diverged  from  Stonesfield  while  upon  the 
interesting  subject  of  fossil  insects,  but  we  now  return  to  the 
slates  and  their  curiosities. 

Leaving  these  lower  divisions  of  animal  life,  and  passing  to  the 
mollttsca, — or  soft  animals,  destitute  of  bony  structure,  and 
inhabiting  shells, — we  find  in  the  Stonesfield  slates  a  compa- 
ratively limited  number, — as  two  or  three  species  of  brachiopoda, 
several  genera  among  the  monomyaria,  and  eight  genera  of  the 
dimyaria.  The  gasteropoda  include  three  species  of  nerinsea ; 
and  among  the  cephalopoda  we  find  good  ammonites,  nautili, 
and  belemnites. 

But  the  fishes  form  a  large  and  beautiful  group  at  Stonesfield, 
and,  though  but  rarely  more  than  fragmentary,  and  represented 
chiefly  by  the  scales,  and  teeth,  and  '  spears,' — as  the  workmen 
call  the  ichthyodorulites,  with  a  true  rendering  of  the  Greek 
name, — these  parts  are  so  characteristic  as  to  admit  of  correct 
reference  to  the  family  and  genera.  All  the  species  are  extinct, 
and  belong  to  genera  not  identical  ^ith  living  types.  Of  the 
four  great  orders  of  fishes  in  the  system  of  Agassiz,  we  have 
specimens  of  the  placoid  and  ganoid ;  and  these  two  orders  are 
those  of  which  comparatively  few  examples  occur  living  at  this 
period.  One  of  the  living  ganoids  (lepidostcus)  is  found  in  Lake 
Ontario,  and  another  (polypterus)  in  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Africa.  In  the  existing  ocean,  sharks  and  rays  are  the  prin- 
cipal placoid  fishes.  One  of  these,  (cestracion  Philippi,)  a  shark 
now  living  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  presents  the  nearest 
analogies  to  the  acrodi  and  strophodi  of  Stonesfield. 

Reptiles  of  formidable  dimensions  dragged  their  slow  length 
along  this  ground  in  primeval  ages.  Portions  of  the  jaws  with 
long,  thin,  serrated  teeth,  leg-bones,  and  vertebrae,  evince  a  very 
large  and  heavy  land  lizard.  The  thigh-bones  measure  about 
three  feet,  and  so  do  the  leg- bones ;  and  the  foot  was  very  long. 
On  such  data,  combined  with  the  appearance  of  long  jaws,  and 
the  great  size  of  the  vertebne,  we  may  with  Dr.  Buckland — after 
whom  the  fossil  is  named  megalosaurus  Bucklandi — conjectiure 
the  animal  to  have  been  twice  the  length  of  a  crocodile,  say  from 
thirty  to  forty  or  even  fifty  feet.  The  leg-bones  were  hollow  in 
the  centre,  and  the  enormous  creature  partook  of  the  structure 
of  crocodile  and  monitor.  One  of  its  teeth  now  lies  before  us, 
beautifully  preserved,  the  enamel  being  of  a  rich  dark  brown 
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colour,  as  is  common  with  the  Stoncsfield  animal  remains,  and 
flat,  pointed  and  curved  back  like  a  piuning-knife ;  the  inner 
edge  being  deeply  serrated  down  to  the  base;  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  tooth  shows  that  the  animal  was  highly  carni- 
vorous, and  would,  if  now  at  Oxford,  make  but  one  mouthful  of 
Dr.  Pusey  or  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

The  teleosaurus  was  a  much  smaller  animal  than  the  mega- 
losaurus,  and  more  nearly  resembled  the  Gavialian  crocodiles. 
It  was  an  aquatic  animal,  had  biconcave  vertebrae,  nostnls  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  narrow  snout,  sharp  and  long  teeth, 
and  very  strong  dermal  scales.  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
was  found  in  1824  in  the  shale  of  the  lias  near  Whitby.  Its 
entire  length  was  eighteen  feet,  the  teeth  in  the  long  snout  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  number,  and  all  small  and  slender.  It  is 
more  common  in  the  lias  formation. 

The  remains  of  a  prodigious  lizard,  ceiiosaurus  medius,  are 
found  at  Ensham  Bridge,  near  Oxford,  and  at  Chipping  Norton. 
They  consist  of  bones  of  the  extremities,  of  vast  proportions ; 
and  this  lizard  must  have  been  of  the  size  of  a  whale,  and  had, 
probably,  analogies  to  the  crocodile. 

Of  that  extraordinary  creature,  the  pterodactyle,  the  wing- 
hones  are  recognised  in  the  Stoncsfield  slate,  and  are  conspicuous 
for  their  length  and  hoUowness  in  the  middle,  characteristics 
which  suggest  affinities  with  birds.  The  organs  of  flight  are 
present,  but  all  attempts  to  identify  it  with  birds  are  stopped 
by  the  existence  of  teeth  in  the  beak  resembling  those  of 
reptiles.  The  form  of  a  single  bone  enabled  Cuvier  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  creature  was  a  lizard;  but  a  winged  lizard 
does  not  exist  in  the  present  creation.  Yet  in  many  points 
it  had  the  character  of  a  reptile.  After  careful  study  of  this 
peculiar  creature,  it  was  found  to  be  an  animal  of  all  others 
in  a  fossil  state  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  conjectured  to 
have  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bird,  the  mouth  of  a  reptile, 
the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  the  body  and  tail  of  a  mammifer.  The 
outer  toe  of  its  feet  was  enormously  elongated  to  furnish  sup- 
port (as  is  conceived)  for  a  membranous  wing.  By  this  means 
these  animals  were  able  to  fly  like  the  bat;  while  the  fingers 
with  claws  projecting  from  the  wings  enabled  them  to  creep  or 
climb.  When  their  wings  were  folded,  they  could  probably  walk 
on  two  feet,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they  could  also  swim. 
Their  eyes  were  enormously  large,  so  that  they  could  seek  their 
prey  in  the  night.  Possibly  they  fed  on  insects,  though  they 
may  have  had  the  power  of  diving  for  fish.  Eight  species  of 
these  wing-fingered  (so  the  word  pterodactyle  signifies)  creatures, 
from  the  size  of  a  snipe  to  that  of  a  cormorant,  have  been  found 
in  the  various  beds  containing  them ;  and  these  are,  the  Stones- 
field  slates  and  the  lias  of  England,  (perhaps  also  the  chalk,) 
and  the  slates   of  Solenhofen,  in  Germany.     In  looking  over 
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their  delineations^  we  cannot  but  remember  the  lines  of  Milton^ 
in  his  Paradise  Lost : — 


'  The  fiend 


O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way  ; 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.' 

Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.,  v.  497. 

Amongst  turtles  we  trace  one  small  species  of  chelonia.     But 
the  most  interesting  animal  specimens  from  Stonesfield  are  those 
of  mammalia.     It  was,  up  to  the  year  1823,  beyond  any  expecta- 
tion to  discover  remains  of  a  mammal  in  any  strata  older  than 
the  chalk.     Perhaps  no  fossil  of  its  size  ever  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  the  little  jaw  of  the  mammal  of  the  Stonesfield  slate 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  lengths 
So  many  disputes  were  held,  and  by  men  so  learned,  concerning 
it,  that  it  was  humorously  nick-named  botheraiiotherium.     The 
first  known  specimen,  examined  by  Cuvier  in  1818,  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Geological  Society  by  Buckland  in  1823 ; 
and  was  then  declared  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  previously 
expressed  to  be  a  jaw  of  the  genus  didelphys,     De  Blainville 
contended  for  a  long  time  against  the  mammalian  character 
of  these  remains.      Prevost  denied  their  geological  antiquity. 
Even  Agassiz  and  Grant  maintained  the  same  side  of  the  con- 
troversy ;  and  for  a  while  the  scientific  world  seemed  disposed 
to  accept  the  conclusions  which  reduced  this  little  fossil  to  a 
place  amongst  the  fishes  or  reptiles,  or,  as  a  stretch  of  con- 
siderate favour,  to  admit  it  to  a  place  amougst  the  mammals  as 
a  microscopic  cetacean  or  a  seal.     There  were,  however,  two 
pupils  of  Cuvier  (Valenciennes  and  Laurillard)  who  adopted  the 
same  side  of  the  controversy  as  their  great  master,  and  finally 
Owen  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  tiny  mammal,  and  removed 
nearly  all  the  scientific  difficulties ;  and  now,  after  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Buckland's  early  convictions  are  adopted,  and  the  little  jaw 
is  admitted  amongst  the  minute  mammals   as  surely  and  as 
solemnly  as  if  it  formed  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.     To  judge  by  the  tiny  cuspidated  teeth,  the 
animal  must  have  been  insectivorous,  and  probably  lived  luxuri- 
ously upon  those  insects  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  slate  of 
the  same  locality.     Other  specimens  have  been  since  discovered, 
and  now  the  Stonesfield  mammalia  are  made  to  constitute  three 
genera, — amphitherium,  phascolotherittm,  and  stereognathus.  The 
first-named  genus  has  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
placed  in  the  order  of  insectivora ;  the  second  twenty-four,  and  is 
compared  with  marsupial  genera  of  the  Australian  world.     Of  the 
third  genus  the  affinities  are  not  yet  determined.  It  is  very  singu- 
lar that  hitherto  no  other  parts  of  these  animals  have  been  found 
than  the  lower  jaw  with  the  teeth.    These  parts,  however,  are 
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amongst  the  most  instructive  of  the  bony  fabric^  and  are  the 
most  decisive  of  geological  affinity.  Had  we  only  possessed, 
for  each,  one  and  the  same  bone  of  the  limbs,  our  inference  might 
have  been  somewhat  uncertain. 

K  we  study  the  aggregate  of  the  fossil  treasures  of  the 
Stonesfield  slates,  and  place  before  ourselves  specimens  of  the 
various  zoophyta,  shells,  Crustacea,  and  fishes,  plants,  insects, 
reptiles,  and  mammalia,  and  add  to  these  the  spoils  of  some 
contemporary  land,  then  we  can  retrace  our  steps,  or,  rather, 
send  back  our  imaginations  to  the  period  of  the  world  in 
which  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Stonesfield  was  a  lagoon, 
with  bordering  marshes,  and  dryer  land,  and  a  neighbouring 
sea.  Our  inferences  may  proceed  after  the  following  manner. 
The  water  was  not  greatly  agitated;  for  there  are  no  pebble 
beds,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  oblique  lamination. 
The  bivalve  shells  were  often  buried  with  the  ligaments 
attached.  That  shell  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  slates, 
(the  little  trigonia  impressa,)  and  by  which  we  ourselves  have 
identified  the  beds  in  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  (near  Bisley,) 
where  no  other  fossils  were  discoverable,  is  copimonly  found 
with  both  valves  attached.  The  belemnites  are  p^ect  to 
the  point,  and  nautili  appear  in  little  shoals,  having  the 
attitude  of  flotation.  Such  circumstances  might  prevail  in 
a  shallow  sea-lake^  penetrated,  at  intervals  by  moderate  swells, 
or  gentle  tides  firom  -the  sea,  but  not  exposed  to  storms 
of  the  ocean  or  fluctuations  from  violent  littoral  action.  Its 
constant  inhabitants  compose  a  large  population,  combined  with 
periodical  visitants.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  how  starry 
zoantharia  spread  abroad  their  coloured  arms  to  the  light ;  sea- 
urchins  threatened  their  neighbours  with  their  long  spear-like 
spines,  and  drank  in  the  water  with  their  trumpet-like  suckers. 
Terebratulse  dragged  their  anchors  and  lost  their  places  in 
the  society  of  corals,  and  became  mixed  with  scallops  and 
oysters,  and  other  rough  monomyarian  races.  They  might 
be  sometimes  courteously  but  proudly  received  by  the  trigo- 
nise  and  pholadomyse,  the  aristocratic  shells  of  the  oolites; 
or  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  closer  coteries  of  the  beau- 
tiful neriuGeae,  the  turritellse  and  neritse,  whose  coloured  orna- 
ments remain  to  our  day.  To  match  this  variety  of  food 
we  have  the  military  orders,  the  covered  or  circular  ammonite, 
the  carnivorous  belemnite,  (allied  to  modern  cuttles,)  the  nau- 
tilus, and  many  predaceous  shark-like  fishes.  Then  crawled, 
and  crept,  and  waded,  and  waddled  the  giant  reptiles,  teleosaurs, 
cetiosaurs,  steneosaurs,  and  megalosaurs,  with  a  few  turtles 
humbly  and  slowly  creeping  between  their  giant  legs.  Some 
of  these  monsters  lived  in  the  water;  others  were  allured  from 
the  land,  and  waded  through  the  mud,  as  the  megalosaux ;  er 
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snatched  their  prey  from  the  small  waves,  as  the  pterodactyle. 
^  From  time  to  time  fragments  of  bordering  plants  floated  down 
in  these  waves,  whether  swept  down  by  inundations  or  driven 
by  the  wind  :  leaves  of  ferns,  of  zamioid  plants,  and  evergreen 
coniferous  bushes  like  cypress.  The  finiits  of  pines  and 
cypresses  and  solitary  nuts  of  other  trees  are  mixed  with 
coleopterous  beetles  of  the  dry  land  and  neuropterous  insects 
with  wings  expanded,  as  if  in  flight  from  their  native  reedy 
streams  and  pools,  with  drowsy  hum,  or  shortened  flight. 
And  to  complete  this  long  and  remarkable  series  of  associated 
life,  land  mammalia  of  microscopic  dimensions,  and  probably 
for  the  most  part  insectivorous,  of  three  genera,  have  left  as  a 
legacy  for  contending  philosophers  their  lower  jaws/* 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  and  almost  unrealizable  change  that 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,  as  we  sit  down  on  a 
heap  of  slates  at  Stonesfleld.  Not  far  from  us — the  place 
where  we  slept  last  night — is  the  city  of  churches  and  colleges, 
and  doctors  and  gownsmen :  and  there  the  only  prodigies  now- 
a-days  are  prodigies  of  learning  and  ecclesiasticism ;  no  stranger 
animals  are  there  than  the  harmless  and  sleek  Professor  of 
Hebrew ;  no  nearer  resemblance  to  the  marvellous  pterodactyle 
than  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese:  but  here,  in  this  lonely 
unattractive  village,  we  tread  upon  a  spot  once  instinct  with 
life  in  its  most  marvellous  animal  forms.  It  is  a  subterranean 
museum,  closely  and  securely  packed,  a  treasury  for  palae- 
ontologists, a  storehouse  of  instances  of  the  wonderfrd  resources 
of  creative  Omnipotence,  which  could  people  a  world  with 
strangest  organizations,  and  yet  permit  them  long  to  remain 
hidden  and  entombed,  being  well  able  to  dispense  with  their 
testimony  to  its  powers.  Nor  fails  it  to  excite  our  deepest 
reverence,  when,  year  after  year,  one  and  another  wonderful 
fossil  has  been  exhumed,  and  impelled  us  in  the  review  and 
examination  of  them  to  exclaim.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great y  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein ;  and 
again.  He  hath  made  His  wonderful  works  to  be  remembered. 
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.  and  Canada.     By  the  Honourable    Henry   A.    Murray. 
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The  magnificent  Island  of  Cuba — ^the  queen  of  the  Antilles, 
and  the  richest  jewel  in  the  colonial  diadem  of  Spain — stretches 
for  eight  hundred  miles,  long,  narrow,  and  crescent-shaped, 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  climate 
is  delicious ;  a  perpetual  spring  reigns,  snow  never  falls,  hurri- 
canes are  less  firequent  and  less  violent  than  in  the  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  the  sky  is  of  the  deepest  azure,  the  sea  singularly 
pure  and  transparent,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine  with  a  lustre 
unknown  in  colder  climes.  Its  shores  are  indented  by  many 
safe  and  spacious  hai'bours;  fertile  lowlands  occupy  four-fifths 
of  its  surface ;  while  in  the  interior  are  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, one  of  which,  the  Sierra  del  Cobr^,  attains  the  height  of 
7,674  feet.  The  forests,  which  still  cover  more  than  half  of  the 
Island,  are  brightened  by  the  vivid  colouring  of  tropical  flowers, 
and  full  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  timber.  At  every 
step  the  eye  is  charmed  by  the  exuberance  and  variety  of  vege- 
table life.  There  is  the  gigantic  mahogany,  the  red  cedar,  the 
ebony  and  lignum  vit8e ;  the  stately  palm,  with  its  white  stem 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams  like  a  column  of  burnished  silver ;  the 
graceful  bamlx)o,  growing  in  clumps  and  waving  to  every  breeze; 
groves  of  the  dark  mango,  forming,  with  its  dense  leafage,  an 
impenetrable  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  wild  orange- 
tree,  the  myrtle-leaved  vine,  the  guava,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
aloe,  intermingled  with  flowers  of  every  hue ;  whilst  even  the 
jungles  are  netted  over  by  the  creeping  convolvulus.  All  around 
there  is  a  brightness  of  colouring,  and  a  teeming  profusion  of 
v^etation  every  where  bursting  forth,  and  bearing  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  Add  to  this  that  the  population  is  scanty,  and  only  a 
fifth  of  the  surface  under  cultivation,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Cuba  not  only  holds  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  the 
enterprising  emigrant,  but  also  offers  a  most  tempting  prize 
to  her  strong,  unscrupulous  neighbour, — the  United  States  of 
America.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
'  Who  shall  determine  the  future  of  this  noble  Island?^  a  voice 
comes  wafted  on  the  western  breeze,  '  I  guess  we  shall.^ 

Cuba  considerably  exceeds  Ireland  in  size,  but  is  not  so  com- 
pact, being  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length.  One  of  the 
most  fertUe  districts  is  that  called  the  '  Vuelta  Abajo/  in  which 
are  some  of  the  finest  sugar  and  coffee  estates.  It  is  the  pro- 
mised land  of  the  small  planters  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
The  richest  department,  however,  is  that  termed  the  ^Vuelta 
Arriba,'  or  region  of  red  earth,  a  perfect  garden  of  plenty  and 
prosperity.  Here  are  the  largest  sugar  plantations,  which  yield 
immense  revenues  to  their  proprietors,  in  spite  of  the  great 
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outlay  on  slaves,  overseers,  and  machinery.  The  owners  are 
seldom  absentees,  generally  residing  upon  their  estates  for  some 
portion  of  the  year.  These  wealthy  planters  give  the  tone  to 
Cuban  society,  and  to  them  belong  the  thirty  or  forty  Counts, 
and  Marquises, — ^  sugar  nobles,*  as  the  old  Spaniards  call  them. 
Closely  allied  with  these  proprietors  are  the  great  Creole  mer- 
chants, to  whose  energy  and  enterprise  the  Island  owes  much  of 
its  present  prosperity.  The  Spanish  Ghovemment  and  oflScials,  in 
whom  is  centred  all  political  power,  have  done  almost  nothing; 
it  is  these  planters  and  merchants  who  have  efiected  every  thing 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  to  improve  the  capabilities  and 
develope  the  resources  of  Cuba;  and  among  them  is  to  be  found 
a  body  of  well  informed,  intelligent,  and  courteous  gentlemen  of 
which  any  country  might  well  be  proud.  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  their  exertions,  road-making  and  agriculture  in  Cuba  are 
very  imperfect  and  partial.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  land  is  under 
crop,  more  than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  are  totally 
uncultivated,  whilst  half  of  the  siu-face  is  still  virgin  forest, 
unexplored  and  pathless.  Much  of  the  inhabited  interior,  too, 
is  but  little  visited,  and  almost  unknown.  The  magnificent  vale 
of  Mariel,  fair  as  those  outer  realms  of  Paradise  over  which  the 
eyes  of  Adam  ranged  from  his  'heaven-kissing  verdurous  walls  ;* 
the  romantic  cliffs  that  mirror  their  wealth  of  flowers  in  the 
green  glistening  waters  of  the  winding  Canimar;  the  mighty 
steeps  of  the  Loma  de  Indra,  from  whose  heights  the  view 
sweeps  to  either  ocean,  and  away  to  the  dim  blue  hills  of 
Jamaica ;  the  endless,  fragrant,  palm-studded  solitudes  of  the 
south-west;  the  picturesque  ravines  of  the  north-east,  where 
young  girls  may  be  seen  riding  on  the  backs  of  oxen ;  the  sub- 
terranean streams  gushing  suddenly  into  the  moonlight  from  the 
blackness  of  the  sumideros,  or  '  caverns,'  which  honeycomb  the 
surface  of  the  Island;  the  hundred  sequestered  nooks,  where 
still  the  ffuagiro  chants  his  rude  improvisations,  (melodious  and 
full  of  meaning  as  the  songs  of  a  gondolier,)  and  charms,  in  the 
skilful  gymnastics  of  the  zapateado,  groups  of  soft-eyed  girls, 
graceful  as  the  palm-trees  arching  overhead ; — all  these  you  reach 
over  roads  that  transport  you  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Riding 
along  those  wretched  roads,  you  meet  only  the  most  primeval 
vehicles,  long  files  of  pack-horses  and  mules,  and  armed  horse- 
men glittering  with  spur  and  sword. 

This  state  of  things  is,  however,  improving;  and  there  are  at 
present  850  miles  of  railway  in  fiill  operation;  and  a  complete 
system  of  electric  telegraph  has  lately  been  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Island.  A  Une  of  steamers 
between  Havannah,  Havre,  and  Liverpool  has  also  been  recently 
started,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  delightful  climate  of  Cuba  has  an  enervating  effect  upon 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.   Life  is  indolent,  el^antj 
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voluptuous^  as  every  traveller  to  Havaunafa  soon  discovers.  That 
beautiful  capital  stands  on  the  shores  of  a  sheltered  inlet, 
charming  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the  roadstead  of  G«noa.  In 
1791,  it  contained  forty-four  thousand  inhabitants;  now  it 
possesses  upwards  of  three  times  that  population.  Living  is 
excessively  expensive.  Luxuries,  such  as  guava  jelly  and  cigars, 
alone  are  cheap ;  but  necessaries — bread,  meat,  lodging,  and 
also  coach  hire — ^are  extravagantly  dear.  Mr,  Murray  mentions 
that  he  paid  35«.  for  a  short  evening  drive. 

The  Paseos — the  Champs  Elysfes  of  Havannah — form  the 
most  chmrming  promenades  in  the  world.  Beyond  the  walls, 
stretch  for  miles  broad,  well  made  roads,  bordered,  near  the  city, 
with  stately  buildings,  and  lined  throughout  with  rows  of  poplars 
and  palms.  Some  of  these  Paseos  have  fountains,  gardens,  and 
statues,  and  are  the  afterooon  resort  of  the  gay  world.  The  en- 
virons of  HavauDah  are  very  beautiful ;  and  delightful  excursions 
may  be  made  to  the  different  fcntresses  which  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  and  defend  the  city.  These  are  exceedingly 
strong.  The  Monro  Castle  and  the  Cabanas  might  defy  a  hostile 
fleet  to  force  the  narrow  entrance ;  whilst,  on  iiie  land  side,  the 
forts  of  Principe  and  Atares  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  town. 
Fifteen  thousand  scddiers,  however,  are  required  fully  to  garrison 
these  positions ;  and,  as  Spain  has  only  twenty-five  thousand  on 
the  whole  Island,  she  could  scarcely  afford  to  shut  up  so  many 
in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion. 

The  ladies  in  Havannah  never  walk,  and  the  favourite  mode 
of  conveyance,  the  carriage  universally  in  vogue,  is  termed  a 
rolante,  which  is  an  odd-looking  gig,  with  shafts  some  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  wheels  six  yards  in  circumference,  driven  by  a 
Negro  postilion,  three  parts  jack-boots  and  one  part  laced 
jacket.  Inside,  however,  it  is  most  easy,  luxurious,  and  provo- 
cative of  ease  and  comfort.  Seated  within  her  cushioned 
volanie,  the  fair  Cuban  spends  half  her  existence,  goes  shopping, 
pays  visits,  and,  in  the  evening,  drives  to  the  Paseos,  or  by  the 
winding  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Havannah,  to  inhale  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  breeze. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  Cuba  was  entirely  extirpated  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  trooper's  sword  and  the  miner^s  spade 
evangelized  the  Island ;  the  natives  sank  under  the  cruelties  of 
their  conquerors,  and  the  labours  to  which  they  were  subjected ; 
and  Matanzas,  (the  '  Massacres,^)  an  important  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Island,  still  commemorates  the  last  great  slaughter  of 
the  Indians,  who  objected  to  the  proffered  gifts  of  slavery  and 
salvation.  The  present  Creole,  or  native  white,  population  is  of 
pure  Spanish  blood,  and  amoimts  to  about  500,000 ;  and  there 
is  about  the  same  number  of  slaves  and  free  blacks.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, the  most  recent  authority,  gives  a  somewhat  higher  estimate, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  tlunk  rather  above  the  truth.     He 
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states  the  population  at  600,000  slaves,  200,000  free  blacks,  and 
500,000  whites.  This  would  place  the  blacks  in  a  majority  of 
eight  to  five  over  the  whites;  whereas,  in  the  United  States, 
they  form  a  minority  of  one  to  seven.  During  the  last  century, 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been  both  rapid  and 
steady,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  United  States.  In  1775 
there  were  only  171,620  inhabitants,  divided  into  96,000  whites, 
44,000  slaves,  and  30,000  free  blacks.  And,  according  to  a 
recent  calculation,  the  average  increase  of  the  population,  for 
each  period  of  ten  years,  from  1790  till  1850,  has  been  29  per 
cent. ;  while,  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  period,  it  has 
reached  35  per  cent, ;  but  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  States 
may  be,  not  unfairly,  imputed  to  the  naturally  slower  increase  of 
the  Spanish  race. 

The  government  of  Cuba  is  a  despotism.  All  power  is  cen- 
tred in  the  Captain-General,  who  is  changed  every  five  years, 
and  who  is  always  a  native  of  Spain.  For  more  than  a  century 
his  authority  has  been  absolute,  and  in  1853  his  powers  were 
considerably  increased,  and  extended  over  the  whole  Island.  His 
is  now  a  dictatosship,  from  whose  authority  nothing  is  exempted. 
All  political  influence  and  office,  under  the  Governor,  is  possessed 
by  the  Spaniards;  and  this  unjust  partiality  is  deeply  felt  and 
resented  by  the  Creole  population,  and  has  most  materially  con- 
tributed to  alienate  their  affections  from  the  mother-country. 
An  incessant  and  inquisitorial  tyranny  is  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
is  well  understood.  None  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  have  had 
the  effect  of  extending  political  freedom  to  Cuba;  and  all  her 
aspirations  after  increased  liberties,  and  extended  reforms,  have 
been  sternly  repressed.  In  1812,  when  a  Free  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  Spain,  Cuba  was  permitted  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  Don  P.  Arango,  a  most  able 
and  active  man,  was  the  first  Cuban  Member  returned.  By  the 
Constitution  of  1833,  however,  the  privilege  thus  accorded  was 
withdrawn;  and,  by  decree  of  February,  1837,  the  right  of 
representation  was  finally  done  away  with,  and  it  was  proposed, 
for  the  future,  to  regulate  the  government  of  Cuba  by  '  special 
laws.'  Don  Jose  Antonio  Sacco,  the  excluded  Cuban  Deputy, 
published  a  most  able  pamphlet,  exposing  the  flagrant  injustice 
of  this  measure,  which  was  not  only  a  violation  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  Article  of  the  New  Spanish  Constitution, — ^which  declared 
Hhe  basis  for  national  representation  to  be  the  same  in  both 
•  hemispheres,* — but  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  most  ill-judged 
and  impolitic,  and  has  done  more  to  irritate  the  Creoles,  to 
alienate  their  attachment,  and  to  spread  abroad  a  desire  for 
independence,  than  any  other  act  of  Spanish  folly  and  tyranny 
of  which  they  have  had  to  complain. 

Politically   speaking,   Cuba  is   divided  into  two    provinces. 
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Havannah  and  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and,  for  military  purposes, 
into  three  departments.  The  judicial  power  is  shared  between 
the  RealAudiencia  Chancellaria  of  Havannah  and  that  of  Puerto 
Principe.  Of  these  courts  the  Governor-General  is  President. 
The  oouni^  Judges  {Jtteces  pedaneos)  are  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  at  Havannah  and  Santiago  da  Cuba  there  are 
tribunals  of  commerce.  The  financial  administration  is  divided 
into  three  intendencies ;  the  maritime  into  five  provinces,  of 
which  the  chief  places  are  Havannah,  Trinidad,  Santiago  da 
Cuba,  San  Juan  de  los  Remedios,  and  Nuevitas.  There  is  an 
Archbishop  at  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and  a  Suffragan  Bishop  at 
Havannah ;  but  the  Church  in  Cuba,  as  a  body,  is  now  poor^ 
although  some  of  the  higher  dignitaries  still  enjoy  large  incomes. 
Practically,  religion  is  little  regarded,  except  by  the  women ;  but 
the  tyrannical  ostentation  of  religious  uniformity  is  still  kept 
up;  and  every  Protestant  settler  is  obliged  to  go  through  the 
form  of  abjuring  his  religion,  before  his  oath  of  allegiance  can 
he  received ;  and  difficulties  are  still  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
burial  of  those  who  die  out  of  the  pale  of  the  'holy  Roman 
Catholic  communion.' 

The  revenue  of  Cuba  is  derived  from  the  customs'  duties,  and 
from  various  small  taxes,  such  as  that  upon  cock-fighting, — a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  Government 
lotteries  are  also  another  source  of  revenue.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Cubans  are  very  heavily  taxed.  Mr.  Madden  gives  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that,  in  the  year  1839,  every  white  person  in  the  Island  paid 
duties  to  Government  to  the  amount  of  40  dollars ;  and  a  recent 
American  author  calculates  the  taxes  at  2^  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  800,000,000  of  dollars,  the  total  value  of  property  in  the 
island.  Sagra  states  in  his  Historia  Economica,  that  the 
revenue  of  Cuba  in  1759  was  only  163,605  dollars  j  and  that, 
previously  to  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  South 
American  colonies  of  Spain,  a  sum  of  700,000  dollars  was 
annually  drawn  from  Mexico,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Colonial  Government  in  Cuba.  In  1820,  however,  the  revenue 
of  the  Island  had  reached  3,491,540  dollars ;  and  in  1830  it 
had  still  further  increased  to  8,972,548;  while  in  1837  the 
customs'  duties  of  Havannah  alone  amounted  to  .£832,257. 
And  the  prosperity  of  the  Island  seems  to  be  still  steadily  on 
the  increase  :  for,  while  the  customs'  revenue  collected  at 
Havannah  during  the  first  three  months  of  1853  amounted  to 
5,815,150  francs;  for  the  three  corresponding  months  of  1854, 
it  had  attained  the  sum  of  7,792,020  francs,  thus  showing  an 
increase  in  that  short  period  of  nearly  two  millions  of  francs. 
Cuba,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  drain  upon  the  imperial 
exchequer,  is  now  viewed  as  a  sort  of  reserve  treasury  which 
may  be  applied  to  in  any  emergency.  She  now  not  only  pays 
every  expense  connected  with  her  colonial  establishment,  but. 
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in  addition^  remits  annually  to  Spain  a  sum  Tarying  from 
£1,500,000  to  £1,250,000;  thus  presenting  a  stnking  and 
favourable  contrast  to  the  small  and  scattered  colonies  of  France, 
which  cost  the  Home  Grovemment  about  30  millions  of  francs  a 
year^  whilst  a  majority  even  of  our  own  colonies  do  not  pay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance ;  so  that,  perhaps,  Spain  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  entitled  to  meet  the  allegations  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  which  are  constantly  and  ostentatiously  paraded 
against  her,  by  pointing  to  the  steadily  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  Island  which  she  is  thus  charged  with  misgoverning. 

In  1847,  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  Cuba  exceeded  those 
of  the  mother-country,  of  three  times  her  extent,  and  ten  times 
her  population,  by  five  millions  of  dollars.  This,  at  first  sight, 
seems  a  somewhat  startling  result;  but  it  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Cuba  has  been  the  result 
of  her  commercial  freedom, — a  boon  which  she  extorted  from 
Spain  long  before  the  other  European  states  had  conceded  the 
same  privilege  to  their  colonial  dependencies.  That  freedom 
was  for  some  time  complete,  and  its  results  were  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  sec)  almost  miraculous;  trade,  agriculture,  popula- 
tion, mercantile  enterprise,  and  wealth  advanced  with  rapid 
strides ;  and  though,  for  many  years  past,  Spain  has  striven  to 
curtail  the  privileges  formerly  so  wisely  accorded,  and  has 
imposed  heavy  customs'  and  tonnage  dues,  in  order  to  restrict, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  commercial  freedom  once  enjoyed,  still 
the  energy  of  the  colonists,  then  first  developed,  has  enabled 
them  to  surmount  these  obstacles,  and  to  make  rapid  progress 
in  wealth  and  civilization.  The  history  of  Cuban  commerce  is 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  Columbus  first  discovered  the 
Island  in  1492,  and  its  colonization  by  Spain  commenced  in 
1511.  At  that  time  the  prohibitive  system  was  regarded  as 
the  grand  panacea  for  promoting  colonial  prosperity,  and  the 
Spanish  ports  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and  Santander  for  263  years 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  which  increased 
but  slowly  in  wealth  and  population  under  this  unnatural 
restriction.  But,  strangely  enough,  the  zealous  and  despotic 
Government  of  Spain  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  con- 
ferring the  boon  of  free  trade  upon  her  colonies,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  of  commerce  were  recognised  and  carried  into 
effect  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  long  before  they  were  introduced 
into  any  of  the  states  of  Europe.  In  1778,  in  consequence  of 
the  distress  of  the  Cubans,  the  system  of  monopoly  was  con- 
siderably  relaxed,  and  the  most  important  benefits  resulted. 
The  white  population,  which  had  taken  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  to  attain  the  number  of  96,000,  during  the  fourteen 
years  succeeding  this  relaxation,  received  an  addition  of  37,000. 
This  first  extension  of  commercial  liberty,  however,  only  gave 
to  the  colonists  the  right  of  trading  with  thirteen  Spanish  ports 
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instead  of  with  three ;  but  froA  this  epoch  may  be  dated  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  prosperity  of  Cuba.  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolation^  a  French  settler  introduced  the  culti- 
Tation  of  coffee  into  the  Island^  and,  about  the  same  period^ 
many  wise  regulations  were  made,  favourable  to  trade  and  agri- 
cnilture,  and  the  ricli  district  of  the  Yuelta  Arriba  on  the 
northern  coast  wa&  gradually  redeemed  from  the  primeval  forest. 

In  1793  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
blockade  by  a  French  squadron^  and  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  great  want  and  misery.  There  was  no  bread ;  they 
were  starring ;  and  their  destitution,  and  threats  of  revolt,  com- 
pelled the  Spanish  Government  to  pass  a  decree  throwing  open 
the  ports  to  neutral  bottoms,  which  were  allowed  to  enter  and 
exchange  their  bread  stuffs  for  the  productions  of  the  Island. 
Intimation  of  this  decree  was  soon  carried  to  the  United  States, 
who  sent  100  vessels  laden  with  flour  and  prorisions,  relieved 
the  distress  of  the  Cubans,  and  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  their 
commerce.  In  1812  the  freedom  thus  accorded  to  articles  of 
food  was  extended  to  other  species  of  goods,  and  in  that  year 
also  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  was 
conferred  upon  the  Cubans.  An  attempt  subsequently  made  by 
Charles  lY.  to  reimpose  the  old  system  of  monopoly,  was  dis- 
regarded ;  audi  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mother-country,  the 
commercial  liberties  of  the  Island  gradually  acquired  strength 
and  stability. 

By  the  strenuous  and  unwearied  exertions  of  Don  Francisco 
Arango,  the  first  Cuban  representative,  a  decree  was  obtained 
from  Ferdinand  VII.,  abolishing  all  restraints  upon  commerce 
and  repealing  the  old  restrictive  laws.  This  royal  ordinance 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Charter  of  Cuban  commerce ;  and  even 
when  in  1822  a  free  Government  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Spain, 
the  commercial  pririleges  of  the  colonists  survived  the  wreck  of 
the  Government  which  had  bestowed  them.  Unfortunately,  the 
decree  of  1818  has  not  been  acted  up  to  by  Spain,  either  in  the 
letter  or  the  spirit.  The  prejudices  of  three  centuries  were  not 
so  easily  overcome.  She  could  not,  indeed,  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
immense  increase  of  wealth,  population,  and  trade,  resulting 
from  it ;  but  she  applied  the  principles  of  the  old  system  to  the 
new^  and  reasoned  thus :  '  If  Cuba  produces  so  much  when  trade 
is  free,  how  much  more  will  she  yield  when  restrictions  are 
imposed!^  Since  1818,  th«  mother-country  has  never  ceased 
her  endeavours  to  neutralize  the  freedom  then  conferred.  The 
only  period  during  which  Cuba  enjoyed  complete  commercial 
freedom  was  from  1818  to  1829;  and  since  the  latter  epoch  that 
liberty  has  been  most  materially  curtailed,  by  the  imposition  of 
vexatious  and  burdensome  imposts. 

American  flour  was  soon  found  to  be  much  cheaper  and  better 
than  that  of  Spain;    and,  in   consequence,  the  trade  of  the 
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Spanish  farmers  with  Cuba  rapidly  decreased;  they  could  not 
compete  with  tlieir  rivals  in  the  United  States^  and  they  applied 
to  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  redress.  They,  in  their  wisdom, 
imposed  heavy  duties  upon  American  flour,  in  favour  of  the 
i^rtculturists  of  La  Mancha  and  Castile, — duties  which  at  pre- 
sent amount  to  nearly  10  dollars  per  barrel;  and  in  1830 
excessive  tonnage  dues  were  also  laid  upon  foreign  vessels  enter* 
ing  Cuban  ports.  In  1833,  as  before  noticed,  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  withdrawn  from  the  colonists,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  were  left  with  no  one  to  explain  their  grievances, 
or  advocate  their  claims  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  where  the  whole 
agricultural  interest  of  Spain  was  bent  upon  opposing  them. 
The  consequences  were  soon  apparent.  In  1834,  a  law  was 
passed  imposing  a  duty  of  £2  per  barrel  upon  American  flour, 
which  had  the  efiect  of  almost  annihilating  the  flourishing  mer- 
cantile marine  of  Cuba^  wliich  had  been  created  and  encouraged 
by  the  growing  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  duties 
imposed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  had  been  levelled  at  that  coun- 
try, which,  naturally  enough,  retaliated  by  passing  a  law 
imposing  upon  Cuban  vessels  a  duty  twice  as  great  as  that 
levied  upon  those  belonging  to  the  States  in  Cuban  harbours. 
Since  that  time  ship-building  has  almost  ceased  in  the  Island, 
although  her  forests  abound  with  the  finest  and  most  suitable 
timber,  and  up  to  1798  had  furnished  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  125  vessels  in  the  arsenal  of  Havannah,  53  of  which  were 
frigates,  and  6  three-deckers;  while  timber  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  30  frigates  was  imported  into  this  country  from 
a  single  Cuban  port  between  the  years  1825  and  1840.  Thus 
was  the  merchant  marine  of  Cuba  unjustly  sacrificed  to  the 
clamours  of  an  interested  and  narrow-minded  faction  in  the 
mother-country,  whose  selfishness,  after  all,  has  been  exercised 
in  vain ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  duty  of  9^  dollars  per  barrel  on 
American  flour,  Cuba  still  continues  to  derive  nine-tenths  of 
what  she  requires  from  the  United  States,  although  tliat 
imported  from  Spain  in  Spanish  bottoms  only  pays  a  duty  of 
2  dollars  per  barrel.  This  is  owing  to  the  very  greatly  superior 
quality  of  the  American  flour,  which  requires  to  be  mixed  with 
that  sent  from  Spain,  before  the  latter  is  fit  for  use ;  and  this 
circumstance,  therefore,  renders  the  heavy  duty  peculiarly  impo- 
litic and  oppressive. 

The  result  of  this  short  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  Cuban 
commerce  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  mother-country ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  seems  to 
show,  that  the  colony  has  much  to  fear  from  the  ignorance,  jea- 
lousy, and  prejudice  of  the  Spanish  proprietors,  who  form  the 
majority  of  the  Cortes,  where  she  is  wholly  unrepresented,  and 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  their  forbearance  or  sense  of  justice. 

Let  us  now  examine  for  a  moment  some  of  the  results  of  the 
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limited  commercial  freedom  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  monopoly  from  which  she  suflPered  so  long.  And 
first  with  regard  to  population  :  in  ^G3  years  of  monopoly,  she 
had  gained  96,000  inhabitants ;  in  24  of  oommercial  freedom, 
350,000.  During  the  continuance  of  the  former  system,  idie 
had  been  a  burden  and  an  expense  to  Spain ;  under  the  latter, 
she  became  a  support  and  a  treasure-house.  It  took  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  monopoly  to  raise  her  annual 
reyenue  to  885,358  dollars.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  half-century 
that  followed  the  first  removal  of  that  monopoly,  it  had  risen  to 
nearly  9,000,000,  and  it  is  at  present  upwards  of  13,000,000. 
In  1840  the  exports  of  the  Island  were  four  times  as  great  as  in 
1818,  the  era  when  complete  commercial  freedom  was  pro- 
claimed; and  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed  has  been  suffi- 
cient, in  spite  of  unwise  Testrictions  and  political  despotism,  to 
conyert  an  Island  comparatively  uncultivated  and  unproductive, 
into  the  most  flourishing  colony  in  the  world,  and  the  firmest 
support  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Spanish  crown.  But,  if 
anything  could  supply  a  stronger  proof  of  the  folly  of  monopoly, 
and  the  benefits  of  commercial  liberty,  it  would  be  the  present 
condition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  another  Spanish  colony,  which 
furnishes  a  marked  contrast  to  the  prosperous  position  of  Cuba. 
There,  all  the  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Manilla,  are  closed 
against  foreign  vessels,  and  the  Government  have  a  monopoly  of 
tobacco.  The  population  is  about  4,000,000,  and  the  annual 
exports  amount  to  17,000,000  francs;  whereas  the  exports 
from  Cuba,  with  only  1,000,000  inhabitants,  amounted,  in 
1851,  to  150,000,000  francs;  though,  as  long  as  Havannah 
was  the  only  port  in  the  Island  open  to  foreign  bottoms,  they 
never  exceeded  10,000,000.  The  whole  value  of  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  in  1851  was  320,000,000  francs,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports being  pretty  equally  divided.  Of  the  imports  40,000,000 
came  from  Spain,  40,000,000  from  the  United  States,  and 
35,000,000  from  England.  The  principal  export  markets  were 
Spain,  10,000,000 ;  England,  35,000,000 ;  and  the  United  States, 
65,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  England  and  the  United 
States  have  by  far  the  most  important  trade  with  Cuba:  the 
exports  to  the  latter  have  been  trebled  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  are  still  increasing. 

Agriculture  as  well  as  commerce  is  making  steady  progress  in 
Cuba.  In  1827  there  were  13,000  farms,  5,000  tobacco  and 
510  sugar  plantations;  while  in  1850  there  were  25,292  farms, 
9,102  tobacco  and  coflfee  plantations,  and  1,44«2  sugar  estates 
and  mills.  The  annual  value  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce 
of  the  Island  has  been  estimated  at  323,000,000  francs.  Cat- 
tle are  now  very  numerous,  amounting  to  1,300,000  head. 
Indigo  and  cotton  were  at  one  time  grown,  but  their  culture  is 
now  on  the  decline,  as  is  also  that  of  coffee,  the  present  pric^^C 
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not  offering  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  planters.  In  1837 
the  exports  of  coffee  reached  53,000,000  pounds,  but  in  1848 
they  had  fallen  to  less  than  17,500,000;  and,  within  the  last 
few  years,  no  less  than  40,000  slaves  have  been  transferred  from 
coffee  to  sugar  plantations,  which  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
annual  export  of  sugar  varies  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons. 
The  growth  and  export  of  tobacco  is  also  steadily  pn^ressing. 
Its  consumption  on  the  Island  is  enormous,  the  Cubans  being 
probably  the  greatest  smokers  in  the  world.  To  a  stranger, 
indeed,  smoking  seems  to  be  the  great  business  of  life.  The 
priest,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  planter  and 
his  dependants,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men, — the  ladies  of 
high  rank  alone  excepted, — children  of  ten  years  of  age,  slaves, 
free  people  of  colour,  mechanics,  all  smoke,  steadily  and  syste- 
matically; and  ten  or  a  dozen  cigars  a-day  is  no  uncommon 
number,  even  for  a  slave,  in  Havannah.  In  1849  11 1,000,000 
cigars  were  shipped  from  that  port  alone ;  and  Mr.  Madden  cal- 
culates the  daily  consumption  on  the  Island  itself  at  23,335 
pounds'  weight. 

Education  is  verymuch  neglected  throughout  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  hence  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  religion.  But  of  late  years  some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  this  prevalent  evil,  and  to  difiuse  the  advantages  of  syste- 
matic education.  In  the  country  districts,  however,  the  most 
profound  ignorance  still  reigns ;  masters  and  servants  are,  in  too 
many  instances,  alike  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  knowledge. 
According  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Senhor  Domingo  Del- 
monte,  a  Cuban  lawyer  of  distinguished  abilities,  the  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  Cuba  in  1827  was  119,519,  and  of 
that  number  there  were  104,440  who  suffered  from  a  want 
of  primary  instruction  as  complete  as  that  of  the  savages  of 
Uruguay.  The  cost  of  primary  instruction,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  for  the  8,442  children  who  attended  schools  in 
the  Island,  was  507,694  dollars  annually, — apparently  a  most  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  when  contrasted  with  the  limited  number 
of  scholars.  But  the  narrow  extent  of  the  means  of  education 
is  by  no  means  the  only  evil;  the  system  of  teaching  is 
essentially  a  bad  one,  addressing  itself  to  the  memory  instead 
of  the  intellect,  the  children  being  taught  like  parrots  instead 
of  like  rational  beings.  Even  in  1840  matters  were  not  much 
improved ;  for,  out  of  90,000  free  children,  only  9,000  attended 
any  school,  and  of  these  but  one  third  was  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  remedy  proposed  for  these  evils  by  the 
Senhor  De  La  Luz,  a  patriotic  Cuban  lawyer,  is  the  establishment 
of  normal  schools  by  the  Government,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  board  of  directors ;  the  first  step  to  be  the  institution  of  a 
normal  school  for  teachers  in  each  of  the  three  districts  of  the 
Island.     'If,'  he  says,  'in  more  cultivated  nations  it  is  found 
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indispensable  for  the  advancement  of  edacation^  to  found  not 
only  classes^  but  special  schools  for  the  instruction  of  masters  in 
the  art  and  practice  of  teaching,  how  much  more  so  in  our 
growing  country,  in  order  to  reform  from  infancy  the  morals 
of  a  people  peculiarly  contaminated  by  the  atmosphere  of 
slavery,  in  which  they  are  bom,  live,  and  die  I ' 

The  means  of  education  in  Havannah  are  comparatively 
ample.  It  possesses  numerous  academies,  a  museum,  a  Conser» 
vaioire  de  Musique,  several  literary  societies,  and,  above  all,  the 
two  Colleges  of  San  Fernando  and  Carraguao,  containing  thirty 
professorships  of  languages,  philosophy,  and  the  various  arts  and 
sciences.  The  latter  of  these  institutions  has  formed  and  edu- 
cated the  majority  of  those  Cubans  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature  or  science.  Unfortunately,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  all  along  been  the  chief  and  most  persevering 
opponent  of  the  prosperity  of  these  two  Universities,  which  she 
viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colleges  in  the  mother-country,  and  inimical  to  the  continuance 
of  her  political  despotism.  Accordingly,  they  are  heavily  taxed, 
scad  the  price  of  a  diploma  is  fixed  by  law  at  £100.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  severe  imposition,  both  of  them  still  continue  to  exist  and 
to  prosper.  When  we  behold  this  obstinate  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  her  finest  colony,  we  cannot  help  recalling 
the  memorable  declaration  of  Charles  IV.,  when  he  suppressed 
the  University  of  Maracaybo,  '  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of 
the  mother-country  that  information  should  become  general  in 
America.' 

The  literature  of  Cuba,  or  rather  of  Havannah,  far  surpasses,  in 
rariety,  extent,  and  ability,  that  of  any  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  of  Prance  or  England.  There  is  a  treasure  of  popular 
songs  and  ballad  romances  among  the  Guagiros,  or  countrymen 
of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  of  Guanajay,  an  indolent  and  ignorant 
race,  proud  of  cheap  virtues  and  fond  of  cheap  vices,  and  devoted 
to  finery,  love-making,  cock-fighting,  and  amusements  of  all 
kinds.  These  ballads,  many  of  which  evince  considerable  poetic 
feeling,  are  generally  in  praise  of  their  mistress's  beauty,  or  in 
deprecation  of  her  cruelty.  They  are  termed  Decimaa  Cabanas. 
It  is,  indeed,  within  the  domain  of  poetry  that  the  noblest 
efforts  of  the  Cuban  mind  must  be  sought  for ;  and  there  are 
three  names  which  stand  out  conspicuous  and  apart,  as  the 
greatest  poets  of  Cuba.  These  are  Heredia,  Milanes,  and 
Hacido.  The  first  was  bom  at  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and  was  the 
son  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  whose  patriotism  compelled 
him  to  quit  Cuba,  and  repair  to  Mexico,  along  with  his  family. 
On  his  father's  death,  Heredia  returned  to  Cuba,  and  in  1823 
was  admitted  to  the  Havannah  bar;  but  the  freedom  of  his 
opinions  soon  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
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meBt^  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to  become  an  exile. 
He  was  invited  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  became  a  Judge  and  Member 
of  the  Senate.  He  died  there  in  1836.  His  first  volume  of 
poems  appeared  in  New  York,  in  1825.  Two  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  muse  are,  '  The  Exile's  Hymn,'  and  *  Niagara,'  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Bryant.  Milaues 
was  bom  in  a  humbler  rank  of  life,  and  belonged  to  the  mer- 
cantile class.  His  disposition  was  sensitive  and  melancholy, — 
characteristics  which  are  strongly  developed  in  the  plaintive  cast 
of  his  poetry.  His  gloomy  temperament,  aggravated  by  private 
distress,  and  a  bitter  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  redress  the 
deeply  felt  wrongs  of  his  country,  preyed  upou  his  mind,  and 
finadly  overpowered  his  reason.  His  works  have  been  printed 
at  Havannah  with  great  care  and  beauty.  They  are  strongly 
tinged  with  the  romanticism  of  the  French  school ;  their  very 
titles,  such  as  'The  Bastard,'  'The  Beggar,'  'The  Prison,'  'La 
B^mera,'  indicating  the  influence  which  it  had  over  his  mind. 
Milanes  possessed  considerable  dramatic,  as  well  as  lyrical,  skill ; 
and  his  play  of  the  'Count  Alarcos,'  drawn  from  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Castile,  has  been  very  successful.  But  by  far  the 
most  revolutionary  of  the  above  triad  of  Cuban  poets  was 
Placido,  the  nom  de  plmne  of  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion 
Valdes,  a  Mulatto  of  Matanzas.  He  was  a  comb-maker  by 
trade,  and  his  education  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect 
description ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he 
soon  became,  what  he  still  continues  to  be,  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Cuban  poets.  In  1844  the  Spanish  Government  received 
information  of  an  intended  rising  of  the  coloured  population, 
and  took  immediate  steps  to  prevent  and  punish  it.  This  they 
effected  by  the  help  of  military  commissions  and  most  atrocious 
cruelties ;  and  among  the  victims  was  Placido,  who  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  He  compobed  some  of  his 
finest  verses  in  prison,  in  particular  his  '  Prayer  to  God/  which 
he  chanted  aloud  as  he  marched  to  the  place  of  execution.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  manly  energy  of  thought  and  diction. 
The  Cuban  muse  has  been  very  prolific  in  the  department  of  the 
drama,  and  several  writers  have  displayed  considerable  skill  in 
painting  manners,  and  in  satirizing  national  peculiarities.  Car- 
denas y  Rodriguez  and  Cirillo  Yillaverde  have  described  the 
characteristics  of  Cuban  society  with  great  vivacity  and  humour, 
and  the  former  has  founded  an  amusing  comedy,  called  Un 
Titulo,  upon  the  Spanish  fondness  for  titles^  which  is  carried  to 
exaggeration  in  the  colony. 

The  lawyers  of  Cuba  have  been  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  her  prose  literature,  and  many  of  them  have  been  exiled 
on  account  of  the  freedom  of  their  opinions. .  In  the  department 
of  philosophy,  De  La  Luz  occupies  an  eminent  position,  as  does 
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Sagra  in  history ;  and  in  miBcellaneous  literature,  Armas,  Del- 
monte,  and  Saco.  The  last  has  published  several  pamphlets, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  substitution 
of  free  labour ;  and,  more  lately,  a  most  able  essay  upon  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  Cuba.  This  enlightened  patriot  was  banished 
from  Cuba  by  General  Tacon,  who,  during  two  years  of  his 
administration,  deported  190  persons  to  Spain,  and  condemned 
720  to  perpetual  exile  &om  Cuba. 

A  recent  French  writer  states  that  in  1847  there  were  six 
daily  papers  published  in  Havannah,  one  of  which,  the  Faro 
Indusirial,  was  the  largest  printed  in  the  dominions  of  Her 
Most  Catholic  Majesty;  that  there  was  also  an  able  monthly 
review,  political,  industrial,  and  literary ;  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  small  town  in  the  interior  that  did  not  possess  its  own  news- 
paper, and  that  the  editors  of  these  newspapers  were  rarely 
intcifered  vrith  by  the  Spanish  Government,  unless  when  they 
made  a  direct  attack  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murray 
says  that  the  Cuban  press  is  the  slavish  tool  of  the  Government ; 
and  the  most  recent  American  authority  states  that  the  press  in 
Havannah  is  gagged,  that  the  periodicals  are  trashy  in  the 
extreme,  that  the  newspapers  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  mind  of  Cuba  is  at  present  totally 
unrepresented.  No  allowance  is  made  for  prose  writers ;  poets 
alone  may  occasionally  venture  to  tamper  with  their  rulers. 
W^e  fear  that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the  less  flattering 
of  these  statements :  partial  commercial  freedom  does,  indeed, 
exist  in  Cuba,  but  civil  and  political  liberty  is  almost  entirely 
unknown. 

There  are  two  subjects  connected  with  Cuba  which  possess 
vast  importance,  and  are  surrounded  by  peculiar  diflSculties. 
These  are  slavery  and  the  American  question.  All  native 
Cuban  authors,  as  well  as  travellers  and  residents  in  the  Island, 
with  one  prominent  exception  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  unite  in 
asserting  that  slavery  in  Cuba  assumes  its  mildest  form,  and  has 
been  divested  of  most  of  the  horrors  which  surround  it  in  the 
other  slaveholding  coimtries.  Still,  its  very  existence  casts  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  face  of  that  beautiful  Island.  Out  of  a 
population  but  little  exceeding  a  million,  there  are  five  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  and  a  large  number  of  free  blacks,  between 
whom  and  the  white  population  the  distinction  of  caste  is  as 
rigidly  kept  up  as  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  this  country  and 
Spain,  the  slave-trade  ought  to  have  been  totally  abolished  after 
May,  1820 ;  but  the  provisions  of  these  treaties  have  never  been 
complied  with.  During  a  single  year,  subsequently  to  1815,  as 
many  as  thirty  thousand  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  Cuba.     Mr.  Madden  estimates  the  value  of  those  landed  iu 
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1835  at  £1,500,000,  and  the  average  annual  importation  is 
probably  from  two  to  three  thousand.  There  is  one  particular 
in  which  Spain  violates  her  engagements  to  us  with  the  most 
infamous  treachery.  She  is  bound  by  treaty,  when  slaves  are 
brought  in  by  our  cruisers,  to  apprentice  them  out  for  three 
years,  in  order  to  teach  them  how  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
aflterwards  to  free  them ;  instead  of  which  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  thousands  throughout  the  Island,  pining  away  their  lives  in 
hopeless  slavery,  a  living  reproach  both  to  Spain  and  England. 
I^he  indolence  of  the  Creoles,  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  Grovemors-General,  appear  to 
be  the  chief  reasons  which  support  this  disgraceful  traffic,  in 
defiance  of  the  provisions  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 
General  Tacon,  during  his  administration  as  Governor- General 
of  Cuba,  although  he  publicly  denounced  the  slave-trade,  pri- 
vately encouraged  it,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  from  the  merchants 
as  the  price  of  his  connivance ;  and  in  this  way  he  contrived  to 
amass  a  fortune  of  500,000  dollars  in  the  short  space  of  five  years, 

Mr.  Murray  gives  the  following  favourable  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  an  extensive  plantation  which  he 
visited  during  his  travels  in  Cuba ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  mere  visitors  will  always  be  shown  the  fairest  side;  the 
horrors  of  slavery  will  be  carefully  concealed  from  them.  '  The 
proprietor  is  an  elderly  man,  and  the  son,  who  has  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  Europe,  manages  the  properties,  which  consist 
of  several  plantations,  and  employ  twelve  hundred  slaves.  The 
sound  of  the  lash  is  rarely  heard,  and  the  Negroes  are  all 
healthy  and  happy  looking.  Several  of  them  have  means  to 
purchase  their  liberty,  but  prefer  their  present  lot.  A  doctor  is 
kept  on  the  estate  for  them.  Their  houses  are  clean  and  decent. 
There  is  an  airy  hospital  for  them  if  sick,  and  there  is  a  large 
nursery,  with  three  old  women,  who  are  appointed  to  take 
charge  during  the  day  of  all  children  too  young  to  work;  at 
night  they  go  to  their  respective  families.' 

The  Cuban  slave  is  protected  by  law  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  may  apply  his  earnings  to  the 
purchase  of  his  own  liberty.  An  authoritative  arbitration  may- 
settle  his  value  on  his  own  appeal,  and,  so  soon  as  he  shaU  have 
accumulated  fifty  dollars,  his  master  is  obliged  to  accept  that 
sum  in  part  payment  of  his  liberty;  and  if  he  is  sold,  it  is 
carried  to  his  credit.  In  this  way  slaves  are  often  to  be  met 
with  who  are  free  for  five  or  six  days  out  of  the  week,  and  who 
will  soon  succeed  in  emancipating  themselves  entirely.  The 
Cuban  law  forbids  the  infliction  of  more  than  twenty-five  lashes, 
and  a  master  who  maltreats  his  slave  may  be  compelled  to  sell 
him.  Repeated  regulations  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government  with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  conditioa 
Of  their  slaves  j  and  if  these  werCj  ox  could  bcj  strictly  enforced 
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in  all  cases^  certamly  they  would  have  but  little  to  complain  of; 
but,  unfortunately^  the  venality  of  the  Spanish  officials  renders 
most  of  them  accessible  to  bribery^  and  in  this  way  many  gross 
instances  of  cruelty  and  oppression  escape  unpunished. 

In  1854  a  very  important  enactment  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves^  and  the  introduction  of  free  labourers  into  the 
Island^  came  into  operation.  By  its  provisions  a  species  of  civil 
position  is  erected  for  the  slave.  A  register  is  henceforward  to 
be  kept,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  Island  must 
be  entered ;  and  this  is  to  be  annually  revised  and  rectified. 
Masters  who  shall  make  false  declarations  are  to  be  liable  in 
damages ;  and  every  slave  whose  master  shall  have  neglected  to 
enrol  his  name  in  the  register,  by  that  very  omission  at  once 
becomes  free.  Several  other  provisions  favourable  to  the  blacks 
also  occur,  and  the  present  Governor- General  is  said  to  be 
well  disposed  towards  them.  The  following  are  the  regulations 
wbich  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  free 
labourers.  Spanish  settlers,  Chinese,  or  natives  of  Yucatan, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  Island  with  the  permission  of 
Government.  The  contracts  entered  into  with  these  settlers 
must  be  written  in  their  language,  and  vis4s  by  a  Spanish 
Consid,  or  by  the  Governor  of  the  province  from  which  they 
have  come.  They  are  to  specify  the  age,  sex,  birth-place,  dura- 
tion of  the  contract,  salary,  food,  and  clothing  which  the  settlers 
are  to  receive.  They  may,  with  their  own  consent,  and  with 
tbe  knowledge  of  Government,  be  transferred  from  hand  to 
band.  The  Governor-General  is  appointed  their  protector. 
They  may  acquire  and  dispose  of  property;  their  civil  rights 
are  only  limited  by  the  terms  of  their  contract ;  and  when  it 
expires,  they  become,  in  all  respects,  like  other  firee  citizens  of 
Cuba.  It  is,  in  short,  a  mixed  system  between  slavery  and 
liberty,  adapted  to  attract  -settlers,  and  gradually  to  convert 
them  into  efficient  instruments  of  free  labour.  These  regula- 
tions have  been  attended  with  a  very  gratifying  measure  of 
success;  and  such  is  now  the  demand  for  free  labour^  that  a 
great  mercantile  house  in  Cuba  has  very  recently  entered  into 
a  contract  to  import  six  thousand  Chinese.  The  speculators 
have  already  disposed  of  them  at  £24  a  head ;  they  are  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  are  to  receive  four  francs  a  day,  and, 
if  they  do  not  settle,  are  to  find  their  own  way  back.  The  cost 
of  bringing  them  is  calculated  at  £10  per  head,  thus  leaving 
a  profit  of  £14  on  each,  or,  on  the  whole  six  thousand,  of 
£84,000,  barring  the  casualties  which  may  occur  during  the 
voyage. 

In  opposition  to  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
Cuba,  Mr.  Madden,  who  resided  there  for  several  years  as 
Superintendent  of  liberated  Africans,  asserts  that,  so  far  from 
riavery  in  that  Island  possessing  a  mild  and  paternal  aspect^  it  is 
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the  most  ^atrocious  and  murderous'  system  that  any  where 
exists^  the  most  destructive  to  human  life^  most  degrading  to 
the  slave^  and  debasing  to  the  master;  and^  in  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements^  he  refers  to  several  instances 
of  the  most  revolting  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation.  The  systematic  tyranny  formerly 
practised  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Indians^  which  at  length 
resulted  in  the  utter  extermination  of  that  unhappy  race^  is, 
according  to  his  authority, — changing  the  term  Indian  for  Negro, 
— still  exercised  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
West  Indies.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  humane 
laws,  or  wise  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  slave,  but 
from  the  iniquity  of  Spanish  tribunals,  the  corruption  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Judges,  and  the  chicanery  and  venality  of  the 
lawyers.  Justice  in  Cuba  is  bought  and  sold  with  as  much 
scandalous  publicity  as  slaves  in  New  Orleans.  The  domestic 
slave  in  the  towns  and  cities  may,  indeed,  succeed  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  yoke  of  a  harsh  master ;  but  with  the  pnedial 
slave  the  case  is  very  different.  The  estate  on  which  he  labours 
is  probably  far  distant  from  any  large  town,  and  in  the  coun- 
try towns  the  officers  of  justice  are  almost  all  slaveholders,  and 
the  Magistrates  planters:  what  chance,  then,  has  an  injured 
slave  in  carrying  his  complaint  before  such  Judges,  in  most 
instances  the  personal  friends  of  the  party  of  whom  he  com- 
plains, and  interested  in  upholding  the  very  abuses  for  which  he 
seeks  redress?  Mr.  Madden's  description  of  the  venality  of  the 
Spanish  officials  in  Cuba  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a 
more  recent  traveller,  who  states  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  the  most  trifling  paper  from  the  Government  House  at 
Havannah  without  employing  and  paying  a  broker,  licensed  by 
Grovernment,  who  divided  the  spoil  with  the  subaltern  officials. 
He  spent  a  week  attempting  personally  to  procure  a  necessary 
document,  but  in  vain.  He  was  then  compelled  to  employ  a 
broker,  who,  in  a  day,  brought  him  the  required  parchment,  one 
corner  of  which  was  conspicuously  stamped  with  the  word 
'  Gratis.^  Yet  for  this  he  had  to  pay  seven  dollars.  When 
honesty  is  so  rare,  and  when  venality  and  corruption  have  eaten 
like  a  canker  into  the  very  heart  of  the  body  politic,  the  best 
laws,  the  wisest  regulations,  are  utterly  vain.  Who  is  to 
administer  them  ?     Quis  ctistodiet  ipsos  cusiodes  ? 

The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  agents  of  the  Spanish 
Government  upon  the  unhappy  blacks  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
1844  almost  exceed  belief.  O'Donnell  was  at  that  time  Gover- 
nor General,  and  authorized  the  disgraceful  excesses  which  were 
then  committed.  Unfledged  Ensigns,  with  their  guards,  were 
let  loose  upon  the  various  plantations,  in  order  to  collect  infor- 
mation, and  to  torture  the  Negroes  till  they  confessed.  On  one 
plantation,  a  Negro  lad  had  been  brought  up  along  with  the  son 
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of  the  proprietor,  and  was  quite  a  pet  in  the  family.  One  of  these 
military  commissions  visited  the  plantation,  and  insisted,  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  the  family,  upon  flogging  this  favourite  slave 
until  he  confessed  what  he  never  knew.  In  vain  his  master  sought 
to  convince  the  officer  in  command  of  his  innocence ;  he  was  deaf 
to  all  representations,  and  the  poor  lad  was  tied  up,  and  received 
700  lashes ;  and  some  things  which  escaped  him  during  the  writh- 
ings  of  his  agony  were  noted  down,  and  he  was  shortly  after 
shot  at  Matanzas.  His  playmate  and  friend,  the  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  plantation,  who  was  forced  to  witness  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  the  companion  of  his  youth,  never  recovered  the 
shock,  and  died  the  following  year  insane.  The  streets  of 
Matanzas  were,  in  some  places,  running  with  Negro  blood ;  and 
Mr.  Murray  states,  that  he  was  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  he 
had  seen,  near  the  vUlage  of  Guines,  a  Negro  flogged  with  an 
aloe  leaf  till  both  hip-bones  were  perfectly  bare.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  1,500  slaves  died  under  the  lash,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  British  Commissioner,  estimates  the  number  as  high  as 
3,000. 

The  subject  of  slavery  in  Cuba  does,  indeed,  present  diffi- 
culties of  no  ordinary  character.  Attached  as  many  of  them  are 
to  Spain,  and  firmly  as  they  have  adhered  to  her  in  spite  of 
mifigovemment,  oppression,  and  neglect,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  Creoles,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
dictated  by  the  consciousness  that,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
the  black  population,  strong  in  numbers  and  physically  power- 
ful, would  probably  take  advantage  of  such  a  rupture  to  assert 
their  independence;  and  also  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  they 
attempted  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  the 
Governor-Greneral  and  the  old  Spaniards  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  organize  a  general  rising  of  the  blacks  against  their 
Creole  masters.  Thus  a  strange  reaction  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  slaves 
on  the  Inland.  Enthralled  by  the  white  man,  they  have,  in  their 
torn,  contributed  to  prevent  him  from  asserting  his  freedom. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  '  American  ques- 
tion '  in  connexion  with  Cuba.  Many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  attracted  to  the  Island  by  the  varied  advan- 
tages which  it  offers  to  those  in  pursuit  of  health,  fortune,  or 
pleasure ;  and  several  of  them  have  become  settlers  and  planters, 
or  merchants ;  so  that,  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardenas  and  Matanzas,  there 
are  some  districts  which  present  the  appearance  of  American, 
rather  than  of  Spanish,  settlements.  The  material  prosperity 
of  Cuba 'has  certainly  been  increased  by  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  these  strangers,  who  have  gradually  obtained  a  very 
considerable  influence  over  the  Creole  population ;  so  much  so, 
that,   according  to  a  recent  authority,  the^whole^country   is 
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becoming  slowly  but  steadily  Americanized^  and  the  natire 
whites  look  to  the  States  for  aid  and  support  in  any  future 
struggle  for  independence.  These  tendencies  are  studiously 
encouraged  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  American  residents, 
and  also  by  a  very  large  and  influential  section  of  the  press  of 
the  United  States^  which  openly  advocates  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  annexing  Cuba,  which,  '  by  geographical  position, 
necessity,  and  right,  belongs  to  the  United  States/*  On  the 
other  hand,  many  most  able  and  patriotic  Americans  view  with 
repugnance  and  regret  these  schemes  of  annexation  and  con- 
quest, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  sentiments  may  have 
weight  enough  to  check  the  aggressive  propensities  of  'young 
America,^  and  prevent  her  from  violating  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  in  a  headstrong  pursuit  of 
what  she  has  chosen  to  fancy  her  *  destiny/ 

No  direct  or  official  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  hasten  a 
rising  against  the  Spanish  yoke ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Ame- 
ricans in  Cuba  industriously  propagate  the  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  planters  in  the  XJnited  States  and  Cuba  are 
identical,  and  that  by  American  influence  alone  can  slavery  be 
much  longer  preserved  and  maintained  throughout  the  Island. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  added  to  the  power  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  the  Union ;  that  of  Culw,  would  do  so  to  a 
still  greater  extent ;  and  is  not  England,  representing,  as  she 
does  in  this  matter,  the  civilized  world,  entitled,  nay,  bound  to 
interfere  in  the  name  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  whenever 
such  an  annexation  may  be  attempted  by  the  United  States,  as 
such  a  step  would  inevitably  counteract  and  postpone  the  great 
work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  which  she  has  given  so 
much  and  toiled  so  long  ?  '  An  English  Minister,^  says  Dr. 
Channing,  'would  be  unworthy  of  his  office,  who  should  see 
another  state  greedily  swallowing  up  territories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  British  colonies,  and  not  strive,  by  all  just  means, 
to  avert  the  danger/ 1 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Spanish  Government  is  tyrannical, 
that  it  exercises  a  most  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  supervision 
over  almost  every  department;  that  political  freedom  is  un- 
known, and  that  judicial  corruption  and  injustice  abound ;  that 
Spain  is  weak,  Cuba  rich,  and  the  United  States  strong,  raven- 
ous, and  republican.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that 
the  indolent  and  voluptuous  Creoles  would  fare  better  under  the 
yoke  of  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  Americans  than  under 
that  of  their  present  masters  -,  or  that  we  should  stand  tamely 
by,  whilst  a  great  naval  power  appropriated  the  largest  and 
richest  Island  of  the  Antilles,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 

♦  'New  York  Sun/  July,  1847. 

t  Br.  Qumiiing's  *  Letter  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas/    1889.        ^  t 
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impregnable  and  commodioas  harbour  of  Havannah^  the  moat 
important  maritime  position  in  these  seas^  which  would  enable 
her  to  command  not  only  both  inlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  but 
also  our  own  West  Indian  colonies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  two  races  more  opposed 
and  contrasted^  or  less  fitted  to  amalgamate^  than  the  Cuban 
Credies  and  the  Anglo-Americans ;  the  latter^  full  of  exuberant 
and  boisterous  enei^^  absorbed  in  business,  not  remarkable  for 
refinement^  and  decidedly  democratic ;  the  former,  refined,  indo- 
lent, fastidious,  aristocratic,  fond  of  pleasure, — a  strange  mixture 
of  vivacity  and  langucnr,  of  idleness  and  ardour.  Were  these 
two  races  ever  to  come  into  collision,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Cubans,  who  would  find 
themselves  compelled  to  yield  before  the  stronger  and  sterner 
natures  to  which  they  were  opposed.  For  their  own  sakes, 
therefore,  they  should  deprecate  and  avoid  annexation,  or  rather 
absorption  by  the  Union,  as  a  calamity  even  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  continuance  of  the  Spanish  yoke. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Ostend,  in  1854,  by  Messrs.  Soul^, 
Buchanan,  and  Mason,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Courts  of  Madrid,  London,  and  Paris,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  policy  should  be  adopted  and  followed  out  with 
r^ard  to  Spain.  And  the  result  of  their  meeting  was  most 
remarkable,  namely,  a  recommendation  to  Congress,  to  offer 
Spain,  in  the  first  instance,  120,000,000  dollars  as  the  purchase- 
money  of  Cuba,  and  afterward,  in  the  event  of  that  offer  being 
refused,  to  take  such  further  steps  as  should  be  most  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  interests.  Fortunately  for  its  character  and 
dignity,  the  Home  Grovernment  was  too  wise  to  follow  the 
advice  of  its  Ambassadors,  who  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten 
that  every  independent  and  sovereign  state  necessarily  possesses 
the  power  of  revising,  without  offence,  a  demand  unauthorized  by 
treaties,  and  humiliating  and  hurtful  to  the  party  declining  it. 

But  it  seems  to  us  very  doubtful  that  the  United  States  would 
gain  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  In  1847,  the  exports  from  the 
States  to  that  Island  amounted  to  8,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
imports  to  13,000,000 ;  and  since  that  period  both  have  con- 
siderably increased.  The  present  relations,  therefore,  between 
the  two  countries  are  undoubtedly  productive  of  great  and 
annually  increasing  mutual  benefit ;  so  much  so,  that  even  if 
America  were  to  succeed  in  appropriating  Cuba,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  she  might  find  herself  a  loser  by  its  annexation. 
Spain  certainly  would  not  relinquish  her  finest  colony  without 
a  struggle ;  she  has,  at  present,  28,000  troops  upon  the  Island, 
and  possession  of  the  tremendous  fortifications  of  Havannah ; 
and  she  could  besides,  in  the  event  of  a  combination  between 
the  Creoles  and  the  Americans,  easily  raise  the  coloured  popula- 
tion.    She  is,  therefore,  well  prepared  for  resistance,  and,  since 
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the  buccaneering  enterprise  of  Lopez,  suspicious  and  watchful  of 
the  designs  of  the  United  States.  So  that,  in  the  struggle  that 
would  necessarily  ensue,  before  these  designs  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  present  valuable  trade  with  Cuba  would  be 
entirely  lost,  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  Island  ruined, 
and  in  return  nothing  would  be  gained  but  a  barren  and  blood- 
stained conquest.  The  only  parties  who  would  profit  by  such  an 
event  would  be  the  planters  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  who  would 
thus  obtain  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  the  American  sugar 
market.  As  to  the  project  for  the  purchase  of  the  Island,  it  is 
simply  absurd;  no  Minister  would  venture  to  lay  such  a  proposal 
before  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

The  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  Cubans  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  disruption  of  the  ties  which  unite  their  country 
to  Spain.  They  know  that  a  rebellion  against  her  authority 
would  most  probably  result  in  their  Island  becoming  Ameri- 
can or  African,  in  either  of  which  contingencies  they  would 
certainly  be  the  losers.  They,  therefore,  dread  a  revolu- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  impress  upon  Spain, 
by  every  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  granting  to  a  colony,  which  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
also  most  lucrative  to  the  mother-country,  some  degree  of  politi- 
cal freedom,  and  some  power  of  self-government.  The  views 
advocated  by  Senhor  Saco,  in  his  recent  work  upon  the  political 
position  of  Cuba,  may  be  fairiy  taken  as  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Creoles.  He  suc- 
cessfully combats  the  project  of  annexation,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  points  out  the  expediency  and  political  propriety  of  grant- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  freedom  to  the  press  and  to  the  munici- 
palities, and  proposes  to  have  a  deliberative  council,  holding  its 
sittings  in  Havannah.  A  compliance  with  these  moderate  demands 
would,  he  thinks,  in  a  great  measure  remedy  the  majority  of  the 
abuses  of  which  the  Cubans  at  present  complain ;  and  it  does, 
indeed,  seem  strange  folly  and  infatuation,  that  Spain  should 
obstinately  refuse  to  make  these  reasonable  concessions, — should 
still  remain  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  the  hostile  ele- 
ments at  work  within  the  bosom  of  her  fairest  colony,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  promptly  combating  them  by  extensive  reforms  in 
the  administrative  and  judicial  departments,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve her  influence  over  that  beautiful  and  fertile  Island,  which 
has  so  long  remained  faithfid  to  her,  and  whose  most  natural 
and  desirable  destiny  is,  to  be  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Spanish  trunk. 
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Art.  Y. — Jerusalem  and  Tiberias;  Sora  and  Cordova:  A 
Survey  of  the  Religious  and  Scholastic  Leamtng  of  the  Jews; 
designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hebrew  Litera^ 
tyre.  By  J.  W.  Etheridos^  M.A.^  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 
London:  Longmans.     1856. 

In  glancing  through  the  history  of  the  ancient  worid^  and 
marking  the  rapid  rise  and  sudden  £Bdl  of  many  a  mighty  nation^ 
one  people  especially  arrests  the  eye^  as  being  concerned^  more 
or  leas,  in  all  these  revolutions.  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon, 
]Vf  acedon  and  Borne,  in  their  best  days,  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  diat  the  land  of  Judea,  though  small  in  compass, 
had  for  its  inhabitants  a  peculiar  race,  not  so  easily  crushed  as 
the  other  minor  nations  of  the  East,  but  springing  up  into  fresh 
and  defiant  life,  as  soon  as  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  was  raised 
from  off  the  sod.  So  also  in  more  modem  times,  from  Sassanide 
Kii^  and  Mohammedan  Caliphs  downwards  to  the  present 
dynasties  of  Europe,  all  have  had  to  recognise  the  versatile 
powers  of  the  Jew,  and  the  universality  of  his  influence  on 
pnUic  affairs.  But  there  is  another  and  higher  ground  of 
interest  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  them.  They  were  the  nation  chosen  by  God  as  pecu- 
liarly His  own ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  choice 
-would  have  been  justified  to  human  eyes  by  the  physical  and 
mental  superiority  of  the  Jews  to  the  surrounding  families  of 
nations,  in  the  early  days  of  their  history.  Their  beauty  of 
person  was  proverbial,  and  the  fame  of  their  intellectual  powers 
"Was  spread  {kv  and  wide  over  the  East.  Their  rich  and  sonorous 
language  was  that  which  was  chosen  as  the  vehicle  for  the  direct 
communication  of  God  with  man ;  and  to  their  sacred  books  the 
ancient  world  owed  all  its  best  religious  and  philosophic  lore. 
"When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  and  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  it  was  not  amongst  the  sages  and  warriors  of  Greece 
and  Rome  that  He  deigned  to  appear.  He  came  into  this  our 
world  as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  bom  of  their  royal  lineage 
at  the  old  birth-place  of  their  favourite  King.  Theirs  was  the 
sacred  tongue  in  which  He  conversed,  and  with  their  Doctors  it 
was  that  He  disputed  in  the  temple.  They  had  been  looking 
through  the  vista  of  ages  for  the  coming  of  this  promised 
Messiah :  but  now  that  He  had  appeared,  because  He  came  not 
as  a  warlike  Prince,  breasting  the  tide  of  Roman  power,  they 
received  Him  not ;  and  they  wander,  now  these  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  affecting  instance  of 
the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God. 

Had  the  Gospel  which  was  first  preached  at  Jerusalem  never 
reached  us,  and  had  the  Lord  Jesus  never  extended  His  hand  to 
us^  and  drawn  us  to  the  fold  of  His  peculiar  people,^we  Gentiles 
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should  still  have  wandered  in  thick  darkness^  either  deifying 
some  ungainly  or  revolting  image,  or  hardening  our  hearts  to 
the  total  negation  of  any  God.  But  the  day-spring  from  on 
high  haviiig  \isiked  us,  and  its  light  and  warmth  having  pene- 
trated to  our  inmost  souls,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  not  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  present  state  and  past  history  of  those 
who  were  at  one  time  the  only  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
and  from  among  whom  were  chosen  those  inspired  historians, 
psalmists,  and.  prophets,  whose  writings  are  our  household 
treasure.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews,  their 
habits  of  daily  life,  their  style  of  thought  and  writing, — ^in  fact, 
all  that  concerns  them,  may  well  possess  an  especial  attraction 
for  our  eyes.  We  hail,  then,  with  pleasure  a  volume  which  pro- 
fesses to  lay  before  us  an  account  of  their  uninspired  literature, 
and  of  their  ancient  seats  of  learning  and  eminent  Rabbis ;  and 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  to  some  extent  of  its  classification  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  a  general  view  of  the  mass  of  treatises 
included  in  the  learning  of  the  Jews. 

The  first  age  of  Jewish  literature  is  that  of  the  Soferim,  or 
'  Scribes ;'  and  it  extends  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  about  seventy- 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Ezra  the  Scribe,  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  constituted  a  sort  of  college,  known  as 
'  the  Great  Synagogue.^  It  was  their  work  to  provide  for  the 
religious  enlightenment  of  the  people,  whose  exile  in  Babylon, 
while  it  rooted  out  their  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  led  them  to 
rely  more  fully  on  Him  who  alone  could  deliver  them,  had  left 
them  very  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  their  temple  worship,  and  of 
the  other  matters  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  or  handed 
down  among  a  learned  few  by  tradition.  The  Soferim  busied 
themselves  in  collecting  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  in 
multiplying  copies  of  them  by  transcription;  and  they  estab- 
lished congregational  assemblies,  or  '  synagogues,'  in  which  the 
pure  text  of  the  original  was  rendered  into  the  Aramaized 
Hebrew  of  the  vulgar  by  an  interpreter,  and  explained  and  prac- 
tically applied  by  an  authorized  Preacher. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Soferim  contented  themselves  with 
their  labours  in  collating  and  multiplying  authentic  MSS.  of  the 
inspired  writings,  and  in  gathering  up  and  promulgating  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fathers.  Others,  however,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  philosophy,  sought  to  har- 
monize its  principles  with  those  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  we 
have  the  result  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  The 
studies  of  the  Traditionists  tended  to  the  formation  of  a  system 
which  has  given  its  peculiar  character  to  later  Judaism.  The 
early  masters  of  the  science  of  tradition  were  styled  Tanaim, 
'those  who  teach  with  authority.'  In  order  to  understand 
their  position,   we  must  turn  to  the    Sanhedruy^whicK  was 
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the  assembly  in  which  their  intellectual  powers  found  their 
chief  scopfe. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  a  court  which  not  only  had  under  its 
suj^ervision  and  control  all  the  scholastic  institutions  of  the 
land,  but  also  for  a  time  exercised  full  jurisdiction^  as  the 
supreme  legislative  power^  in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
It  consisted  of  seventy-one  members,  and  two  secretaries; 
comprising  the  High  Priest,  the  Chief  Priests,  and  a  number 
of  the  Soferim  elected  firom  the  priesthood.  It  was  superin- 
tended by  a  President,  called  the  Rosh  or  Nasi,  and  two 
Vice-Presidents,  styled  respectively  the  Ab  Beth  Din  and  the 
Hakem.  The  exact  date  of  the  regular  formation  of  this  body 
cannot  be  positively  fixed ;  some  attributing  its  organization  to 
[Ezra,  but  no  distinct  notice  of  its  existence  occurring  before  the 
tinae  of  Hyrcanus  II.  This,  then,  was  the  seat  and  centre  of 
rabbinical  power ;  and  to  it  the  people  looked  with  awe  and 
reverence,  receiving  from  it  willingly  precepts  to  govern  them 
in  all  the  minaticB  of  daily  life,  and  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
each  pithy  maxim  which  the  great  Doctors  enunciated  as  their 
own  distinctive  mottoes. 

Among  the  most  eminent  occupants  of  the  presidential  chair 
was  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  who  was  elected  to  that  dignity  on 
account  of  his  readiness  in  settling  a  disputed  point.  At  the 
time  of  the  presidential  election,  the  Passover  happened  to  fall 
on  a  Sabbath ;  and  the  question  arose,  which  of  the  two  festivals 
should  cede  its  position  to  the  other.  Such  a  difficult  matter 
gave  scope  for  much  disagreement  among  the  Rabbis,  and  was 
found  to  be  too  hard  for  the  solution  of  the  other  aspirants  to 
the  seat  of  honour  :  bufc  Hillel,  when  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  at  once  pronounced  that  the  Sabbath  must  yield  to  the 
Passover,  giving  it  as  his  most  decisive  reason,  that  such  was 
the  tradition  he  had  received  firom  his  masters.  The  presi- 
dential chair  was  his  reward  ;  and  thousands  flocked  to  the 
feet  of  one  who  was  held  to  be  the  most  complete  representa- 
tive of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  It  was  he  who  reduced  the 
tangled  web  of  tradition  to  something  like  geometrical  order 
by  classing  its  topics  under  six  various  heads,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  fiiture  structure  of  the  Mishna.  He  lived 
to  see  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  not  to  witness  His  public  minis- 
try. That  he  was  not  without  right  conceptions  of  the  Messiah^s 
character  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  he  heard  the  extra- 
vagant hopes  expressed  by  his  countrymen  with  regard  to  the 
advent  of  a  Divine  warrior,  who  should  quell  the  Romans,  aiid 
banish  Herod,  he  would  assure  them  that  no  such  personage 
as  they  expected  would  ever  appear.  His  descendants  for 
thirteen  generations  upheld  the  fame  of  the  family  for  wisdom, 
and  they  retained  the  dignity  of  Nissim,  or  *  Patriarchs/  for 
alxmt  four  hundred  years.  Di,.i.ed  by  Googk 
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Among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  successors  of  Hillel  was  that 
Gamaliel  who  was  the  instructor  of  St.  Paul  in  all  the  lore  of 
tradition^  and  who^  by  his  calm  counsel^  secured  for  the  rising 
Christian  Church  a  temporary  tranquillity  from  the  hands  of 
its  persecutors.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  at 
heart  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  moderation 
towards  the  primitive  Church  was  rather  the  result  of  an  even 
temperament  and  the  exercise  of  clear  common-sense,  than  the 
effect  of  any  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  new 
religion,  since  the  Jews  have  ever  held  his  memory  in  the 
greatest  respect,  as  one  of  their  most  eminent  and  orthodox 
Rabbis.  It  was  under  his  presidency  that  the  schools  were 
transplanted  from  Jerusalem  to  Japhna. 

Of  the  contemporaries  of  Gamaliel  we  can  here  commemorate 
only  the  Abba  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,  who  lived  so  wondroualy 
long,  and  uttered  so  many  good  things,  that,  with  truly  Eastern 
hyperbole,  it  was  affirmed,  '  If  the  heavens  were  a  scroll,  and 
every  son  of  man  a  scribe,  and  all  the  trees  were  reeds  to  write 
with,  they  could  not  record  the  multitude  of  his  precepts.'  We 
are  afraid,  then,  it  must  have  been  hard  work  to  obey  them  all. 
His  great  attainments  in  scriptural  and  mishnaic  lore,  in  dia- 
lectics, astronomy,  and  demonology,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
almost  as  another  Moses,  and  the  place  where  he  taught  as  a 
second  Sinai.  We  quote  his  dying  words  as  an  illustration  of 
what  poor  comfort  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis  could  derive  from 
their  tenets  in  the  hour  of  death,  having  refused  to  accept  as 
their  own  the  Messiah  who  had  arisen  among  them.  '  I  am 
now,'  said  he,  '  about  to  appear  before  the  awful  majesty  of  the 
King  of  kings, — before  the  Holy  and  Blessed  One,  who  is,  and 
who  liveth  for  ever,  whose  just  anger  may  be  eternal,  who  may 
doom  me  to  everlasting  punishment.  Should  He  condemn  me^ 
it  will  be  to  death  without  further  hope.  Nor  can  I  pacify  Him 
with  words,  nor  bribe  Him  with  money.  There  are  two  roads 
before  me,— one  leading  to  Paradise,  the  other  to  hell, — and  I 
know  not  by  which  of  these  I  go.'  These  expressions  will  pro- 
bably recall  to  the  reader's  thoughts  some  of  the  sayings  of  the 
Patriarch  Job,  but  only  to  remind  him  that  Job  had  a  better 
knowledge  and  a  firm  hope  to  brighten  the  dim  vista  of  the 
future, — the  knowledge  of  a  living  Redeemer,  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  God  for  himself. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  the  great  Gamaliel,  from  whose  lips 
Onkelos  the  Targumist,  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  probably  Stephen 
the  Pfotomartyr,  drank  in  the  traditions  of  fourteen  centuries, 
Jerusalem  itself,  the  beautiful  and  beloved  mother-city,  fell 
before  its  Roman  assailants,  and  the  temple  which  had  been  its 
pride  was  levelled  with  the  dust. 

*  The  days  of  retribution  had  come,  and  civil  war,  with  its  deadly 
strife,  the  delirious  agonies  of  famine,  the  shattering  cati^ults  and 
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Blanghtering  swords  of  the  Boman  legions,  had  done  their  work; 
and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  them  who  had  impre- 
cated the  hlood  of  the  Just  One  upon  them,  had  perished  in  despair. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  wasting  desolations,  we  find  the  inde- 
structihle  vitality  of  Judaism  re-asserting  itself  at  once.  The  lowest 
step  of  their  political  ruin  had,  indeed,  been  passed.  The  Levitical 
iiistitutions  had  sunk  in  the  flames  of  the  temple ;  and,  disfranchised 
from  the  registry  of  nations,  oppressed,  despised,  and  hated  of  all 
men,  the  residue  of  this  doom-struck  people  took  with  them,  in  their 
Jong  and  Cain-like  wanderings,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
earth,  a  generic  character  which  was  literally  indelible,  and  an  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  wluch  no  vicissitudes  could 
destroy. 

'  Not  a  small  number  lingered  on  the  ancestral  soil.  Though  the 
cities  were  wasted,  and  the  land  made  desolate,  a  remnant  remained, 
like  the  seed  of  a  future  harvest,  and  the  pledge  and  attestation  of 
Israel's  eternal  hold  of  the  inheritance  given  by  the  Unchangeable  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  see<l  for  ever.  They  were  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed.  Fire  and  sword,  the  pangs  of  want,  and  the  wastes 
of  incessant  conflict,  wholesale  massacres,  or  daily  martyrdoms  by  the 
gibbet,  the  cross,  the  rack,  or  the  flaming  pile,  the  hungry  teeth 
of  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatres,  or  the  man-traflic  of  the  slave- 
market,  all  failed  to  undo  them.  Rvhus  etrdebat,  et  non  comumehatur. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  Jewish  commimities  throughout  the  world 
"vrere  re-organized,  and  unfolding  in  every  country  of  their  exile  a 
iiniform  religious  Hfe. 

*  What  was  it  that  could  make  this  outcast,  but  unbroken,  race 
indomitable  and  immutable  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  ?  It  was 
tbeir  unswerving  love  and  allegiance  to  a  law  which  they  believed  to 
be  Divine.  "  We  live,"  wrote  Josephus,  "  we  live  under  our  laws,  as 
under  the  care  of  a  father.'*  And  venerable  as  had  been  the  law  in 
tbeir  eyes  in  the  past,  it  had  never  been  so  endeared  to  them  as  now, 
when  the  study  of  it  became  the  rally ing-ground  where  their  dissi- 
pated strength  was  re-combined,  and  a  new  era  of  national  life 
inaugurated.'  • — JEtheridge,  pp.  60,  61. 

Their  manifold  sufferings  seem  but  to  have  quickened  the 
intellectual  progress  of  this  remarkable  people ;  and  under  the 
patriarchate  of  Gamaliel  II.  their  schools  and  colleges  reached  a 
Iiigher  state  of  efficiency  than  ever  before.  In  order  to  give 
greater  completeness  to  the  system  of  public  instruction,  rab- 
binical chairs  were,  at  various  times,  founded  at  Japhna, 
Xfjdda,  Bethira,  Chammatha,  Csesarea,  Magdala,  Sepphoris,  and 
Tiberias,  which  last  became  the  never-to-be-forgotten  laboratory 
of  the  much  prized  Mishna  and  of  the  Masoretic  apparatus. 
Onr  readers  will  ascertain,  by  turning  to  Dr.  Etheridge's  pages, 
to  what  extent  these  colleges  resembled  those  of  our  own  time 
and  country.     The  Principal  or  Rector  of  each  was  designated 

*  '  "Judaism  found  its  last  asylum  in  its  academies.  A  conquered  nation  changed 
their  military  leaders  into  Babbins,  and  their  hosts  into  armies  of  pale-cheeked  students, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  schools."— D' Israeli,  Sbn.'  C^  r^r^n\t> 
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Rosh  Yeshibah, — the  Chaberim  being  the  'Fellows/  and  the 
Talmudim  the  common  herd  of  scholars,  who,  when  the  Princi- 
pal had  read  a  text  or  theme  aloud,  and  the  Chaberim  had  com- 
mented upon  it,  were  allowed  to  exhaust  these  living  founts  of 
wisdom  by  a  variety  of  questions  on  the  topic  in  hand. 

Now  were  the  golden  days  of  Rabbinism.  The  expounders 
of  tradition  and  the  Kabala  exercised  in  their  corporate  capacity 
a  sway,  in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  rivalled  only  by  that 
of  those  Roman  '  Congregations '  whose  tyranny  is  so  unhappily 
known  throughout  Europe.  When  we  trace  these  fierce  old 
Rabbis  prescribing  not  only  the  minatuB  of  all  pubhc  religious 
solemnities,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  family  and  individual 
worship,  but  also  the  exact  items  of  food  and  dress,  and  all  the 
details  of  domestic  life, — when  we  find  them  prohibiting  Gentile 
learning,  shutting  up  the  mind  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
Judaism,  and  requiring  the  people  to  accept  the  words  of  the 
Rabbi  as  the  utterances  of  God  Himself, — ^we  almost  wonder 
that  the  Romish  Church  has  not  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
these  same  Jewish  teachers,  whom  it  professes  so  to  hate,  but 
whose  example  it  has  so  studiously  followed,  instead  of  that 
of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  and  who  cared  more 
for  one  deed  of  mercy  than  for  all  the  triflings  of  ceremonial 
exactness. 

After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  this  mighty  system  was  kept  in 
full  operation  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  being  directed 
in  Palestine  by  the  Nasi  or  Patriarch  of  the  West,  and  in 
Babylonia  by  the  Resh  Glutha,  or  '  Prince  of  the  Exile.'  Among 
the  later  Tanaim  were  some  whose  lives,  if  written  in  detail, 
would  surpass  in  genuine  interest  many  a  favourite  romance. 
We  can  only  advert  to  one  of  these, — Joshua  ben  Hananja, 
who,  though  honoured  as  a  '  master  in  Israel,'  passed  most  of 
his  days  in  poverty,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a  wheel- 
wright and  blacksmith.  In  after  life  he  went  with  two  other 
eminent  Rabbis  to  Rome,  to  plead  with  Trajan  on  behalf  of  his 
oppressed  countrymen,  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor  with 
unusual  courtesy  and  respect.  It  is  even  reported  (though  not 
on  any  certain  authority)  that  the  Princess  Imra,  the  daughter 
of  Trajan,  honoured  the  Jewish  Rabbi  with  her  friendship ;  and 
that,  on  one  occasion,  looking  at  the  homely  garb  in  which  so 
much  wisdom  was  encased,  she  said  to  him,  'Thou  art  the 
Beauty  of  Wisdom  in  an  abject  dress.'  '  Good  wine,'  Joshua 
complacently  replied,  '  is  not  kept  in  gold  or  silver  vases,  but  in 
vessels  of  earthenware.'  While  reserving  our  decision  as  to  the 
exact  truth  of  this  interesting  anecdote,  we  must  yet  bear  in 
mind  that  about  this  time  Judaism  numbered  many  proselytes 
among  the  patrician  ladies  of  Rome,  to  whose  aching  hearts  the 
herd  of  old  and  disreputable  deities  presented  no  ground  of 
comfort  or  hope  at  all  comparable  with  that  afforded  by  the 
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Hebrew^s  purer,  though  imperfect,  worship, — the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  It  is  also  related  that  IVajan,  in  a  banteriug 
way,  begged  the  old  Rabbi  to  show  him  his  God,  whom  he  had 
affirmed  to  be  every  where  present.  After  some  conversation, 
Trajan  still  adhering  to  his  demand  to  see  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  'Well,'  said  Joshua,  'let  us  first  look  at  one  of  His 
Ambassadors  \ '  and,  taking  the  Emperor  into  the  open  air,  he 
desired  him  to  gaze  at  the  sun  in  his  full  meridian  power.  '  I 
cannot,'  replied  Trajan,  '  the  light  dazzles  me.'  '  Canst  thou, 
then/  said  the  Rabbi,  *  expect  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
when  thou  art  unable  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  His  crea- 
tures?^ Such  is  one  of  the  talmudic  anecdotes  of  this  great 
man,  who  was  renowned  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit,  and  the 
ready  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers. 

Under  Hadrian  the  pent  up  rage  of  the  Jews  against  their 
imperial  oppressors  was  no  longer  to  be  restrained  by  the  coun- 
sels of  prudence,  and  burst  forth  with  tremendous  fury.  Two 
liundred  thousand  Hebrew  warriors  were  marshalled  under  the 
banners  of  a  Messiah  of  their  own  making, — the  renowned  Bar 
Ck>chab  or  Kokeba,  who  for  a  time  carried  every  thing  before 
him,  sparing  neither  Christian  nor  Heathen  that  refused  to 
second  him  in  his  resistance  to  Rome.  The  imperial  General, 
Rufus,  a  cruel  and  relentless  man,  was  again  and  again  defeated 
by  the  impetuous  heroism  of  the  Jewish  forces;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supersede  him  by  Julius  Severus,  who  was 
recalled  for  that  purpose  from  his  command  in  Britain.  This 
appointment  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  fortified  town 
of  Bethar,  in  which  Bar  Kokeba  had  centralized  his  forces,  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  able  Roman  on  the  fatal  ninth  of  Ab, 
— the  same  day  on  which  the  temple  had  each  time  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  mock  Messiah,  whose  name  was  henceforth 
changed  from  Bar  Kokeba,  '  Son  of  a  Star,'  to  Bar  Kosiba, 
^  Son  of  a  Lie,'  was  slaughtered  with  thousands  of  his  followers. 

'Never  perhaps  had  the  blasts  of  war  rendered  a  country  more 
desolate  than  Judea  now  became.  We  read  of  fifty  fortified  places, 
and  hundreds  of  villages,  utterly  laid  waste.  The  numbers  of  persons 
who  perished  by  the  sword,  fiame,  and  hunger,  have  been  stated  as 
high  as  700,000 ;  by  others,  680,000.  As  to  Judaism  and  the  Jewish 
people,  the  land  might  be  said  for  some  time  to  be  a  solitude.  The 
native  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  butchery  of  the  war  were 
expatriated  either  by  banishment  or  flight,  or  sold  into  bondage.  No 
Jew  was  now  permitted  to  come  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and 
€kntile  colonists  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  soil.  Jerusalem 
in  fact  became  a  Gentile  city.  Rebuilt  upon  a  new  model,  its  very 
site  was,  in  some  respects,  no  longer  the  same,  as  the  whole  of  Mount 
Sion  was  left  out  of  the  boundary,  the  new  town  stretching  further  to 
the  north  and  east.  Mount  Moriah  was  planted  with  trees,  and  dese- 
crated by  statues  of  the  Emperor ;  while  the  gate  of  the  wall  towards 
Bethlehem  was  surmounted  by  the  image  of  a  hog.    These  expedients 
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may  have  been  adopted,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  insult  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  render  the  spot  itself  abhorrent  to  their 
feelings,  and  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  moral  impossibility  of  the 
restoration  of  their  former  state.  To  do  away  with  every  vestige  of 
what  the  city  had  been,  its  very  name  was  obliterated,  and  the 
new  metropolis  of  the  Boman  Palestine  became  Slia  CapitoUna.* — 
Etheridge,  p.  72. 

Yet^  amidst  all  this  desolation,  the  religious  life  of  Judaism 
was  not  extinguished.     The  law,  written  and  traditional,  was 
imprinted  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
war  terminated,  the  Sanhedrin  and  other  religious  organizations 
sprang  up  into  renewed  action.     Their  scholastic  system,  before 
many  years  had  elapsed,  was  again  in  vigorous  operation,  under 
the  presidency  of  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  who  was  the  only  school- 
hoy  that  escaped  from  the  fearful  massacre  of  Bethar.     He  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  a  famous  rabbinical  college  at  the  pleasant 
town  of  Tiberias,  which  soon  became  the  metropolis  of  Judaism. 
He  was  followed  in  the  patriarchate  by  his  son  Jehuda, — the 
renowned  constructor  of  the  Mishna,  who  rejoices  in  the  sur- 
names  of    Hannasi,    the    Nasi    or    'Prince,'    Hakkodesh,    or 
'  the  Holy,'  and,  from  his  scholastic  authority,  Rabbenu,  '  our 
Master/  but  who  is  also  known  to  every  Jew  by  the  simple 
designation   of    Rabbi,    {par  excellence,)    without  his    proper 
patronymic.      Fear^   that    his    scattered    countrymen   might 
speedily,  under  the  imperial  frown,  be  deprived  of  the  schools 
which  were  at  once  their  refuge  in  all  calamities  and  their  pride 
in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  that  the  lips  of  the  wise  might  be 
sealed  by  the  mandates  of  tyranny,  Jehuda  made  it  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  collect  and  classify  that  vast  mass  of  tradition 
which  he  judged  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
pure  Judaism.     The  Romans  had  taken  great  pains  to  codify 
their  manifold  laws  :  why  should  not  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
fathers  enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  being  systematized  and 
preserved  in  a  permanent  form?     This  task  was  accomplished 
by  the  formation  of  the  Mishna,  which  by  the  Jew  is  regarded 
as  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures. 

The  title  Mishna  signifies  '  the  Repeated  *  or  ^  Second  Code ;' 
and  the  work  is  composed  of  the  following  elements : — 

'  1.  JPttre  Mishna  ;  the  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  texts  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  and  their  application  to  an  endless  variety  of  particular 
cases  and  circumstances  not  mentioned  in  them.  2.  Malakoth;  the 
usages  and  customs  of  Judaism,  as  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  time 
and  general  acquiescence.  3.  Behrey  JELachamim;  law  principles  of 
the  wise  men  or  sages,  i.  e.,  the  ancient  and,  at  that  time,  the  more 
recent  teachers,  to  whose  decisions  the  people's  respect  for  them  gave 
a  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  conclusiveness.  4.  Debrey  Jechidim; 
opinions  of  individuals,  of  greater  or  less  weight.  5.  MaasHjoih; 
practical  facts;  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  operation  of  events. 
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6.  Geseroih;    extemporaneous  decisions  demanded  bj  emergencies. 

7.  Tekcmoih  ;  modifications  of  usages  to  meet  existing  circumstances : 
and,  8.  Elalim  ;  universal  principles  imder  which  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticular cases  may  be  provided  for. 

'In  constructing  his  work,  the  author  arranged  these  manifold 
mat-eriaJs  under  six  general  classes,  called  Sedarim^  or  "Orders;"  the 
first  of  which  relates  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  as  forming  the 
staple  sustenance  of  human  life.  The  second  refers  to  times  and 
seasons,  involving  the  religious  observance  of  years  and  days,  fasts  and 
festivals.  The  third  deals  with  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  system  of  human  society.  The  fourth  relates  to 
civil  controversies,  and  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  things. 
The  fifth  comprises  laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  service  and 
worship  of  God,  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Levitic  ritual,  or  things 
consecrated ;  and  the  sixth  exhibits  the  prescriptions  requisite  to  the 
maintenance  or  recovery  of  personal  purity,  according  to  the  Levitical 
ideas.  The  first  Seder,  i}T  Order,  is  entitled  Zeraim,  "Seeds;"  the 
second,  Moedf  "Festival,"  or  "Solemnity;"  the  third,  I^ashim, 
"  Women ;"  the  fourth,  Nezikin,  "  Injuries  ;"  the  fifth,  Kadashim, 
"Consecrations;"  and  the  sixth,  Taharoth,  "Purifications."  The 
initial  letters  of  these  titles  compose,  for  the  sake  of  memory,  the 
technical  word  ZeMaN  NeKeTh,  "  a  time  accepted."  '—Utheridae, 
pp.  119, 120. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  the  most  remark- 
able was  Chaia  bar  Abba,  who  co-operated  with  him  in  his  great 
work,  and  was  called  by  him  '  the  man  of  his  counsel.^  To  his 
honour  it  must  be  recorded,  that,  though  himself  a  high  autho* 
rity  in  the  complications  of  oral  tradition,  he  delighted  to  send 
his  pupils  to  the  pure  fountains  of  truth, — the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  was  said  of  him,  that  if  the  law  had  been  lost,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  restore  it  from  memory ;  and  this  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility :  but  we  perceive  a  slight  Oriental  colouring 
in  the  tradition  which  asserts  that  he  '  with  his  own  hand  took 
the  deer  in  the  chase,  and  skinned  them  for  parchments,  which 
he  would  inscribe  with  the  records  of  the  law,  and  distribute, 
without  money  or  price,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young.^  To 
make  the  story  complete,  the  Talmudists  should  have  informed 
us  what  he  did  with  the  venison. 

We  must  glance,  for  a  minute,  at  the  earlier  productions  of 
the  age  which  we  have  so  rapidly  traversed.  They  include 
several  of  the  forms  of  prayer  and  benediction  set  forth  in  the 
Service  Book  now  in  use  in  the  Synagogue.  Besides  the  Sep- 
tui^nt  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Chaldee  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  they  comprise  some  her- 
meneutical,  and  several  ethical,  works.  The  latter  class  generally 
took  the  semi-poetical  form  of  the  Mashal,  which  comprehends, 
in  its  varieties,  the  proverb  or  apophthegm,  as  a  basis,  and  the 
illustrative  parable,  apologue,  or  fable,  as  the  superstructure. 
The  most  famous  collection  of  the  Mashalim  is  the  book  knowni 
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to  us  as  '  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach ;'  and  with  it 
may  be  joined  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Book  of  Baruch,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  of  writings^  though  the  latter  is  not  so 
certainly  of  pure  Jewish  origin  as  the  others.  In  history,  the 
Books  of  Esdras  and  of  the  Maccabees  belong  to  the  Soferite 
age,  as  also  the  Seder  Olam,  which  oinr  learned  author  recom- 
mends as  an  excellent  book  for  the  tiro  in  rabbinical  Hebrew. 
To  this  period,  as  well,  appertain  several  Hagadoth,  or  histories 
coloured  with  fable,  such  as  the  apocryphal  books  of  Judith, 
Tobit,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  &c.  Of  those  eminent  Jewish 
writers,  Philo  of  Alexandria  and  Josephus,  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  make  any  detailed  mention,  as  our  readers  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  style  and  scope  of  their 
works,  holding  as  they  do  a  high  place  amongst  the  later  Grecian 
classics. 

We  pass  on  to  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors, who,  though  the  occupation  of  the  imperial  throne  by 
professed  Christians  had  been  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  with  the 
intensest  dread  and  aversion,  yet  treated  them  generally  with 
great  moderation.  With  Julian,  indeed,  they  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  great  favourites,  their  bitter  hostility  to  Christianity 
harmonizing  well  with  his  own  pagan  hatred  of  it.  But  history 
tells  how  he  and  they  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  death  of  their  patron  soon 
quenched  the  too  ardent  hopes  of  the  excitable  Hebrews,  who 
tlms  were  driven  back  upon  the  quieter  pursuits  of  life,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  renewed  study  of  the  law,  now  no  longer  oral,  but 
written.  The  Mishna  formed  a  text  for  the  comments  of  the 
Amoraim,  who  expounded  the  law  in  the  schools.  Among  these 
expositors  in  Palestine  were  several  eminent  men,  the  result  of 
whose  labours  was  the  Palestinian  Gemara,  known  also  as  the 
Talmvd  Jerushalmi,  which,  if  ever  completed,  is  now  only  par- 
tially extant. 

From  the  Amoraim  of  the  mother-country,  turn  we  now  to 
the  more  famous  ones  whose  lustre  shed  a  glory  on  the  land  of 
Babylon.  Here  the  greater  and  nobler  portion  of  the  Jews  had 
remained  after  the  Captivity;  and  for  successive  generations, 
amid  all  the  turmoil  of  dynastic  changes,  they  retained  the 
peculiar  rites  and  customs  of  their  still  fondly  remembered  home- 
land. As  long  as  the  temple  stood  erect,  they  acknowledged 
the  presidency  of  the  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  time 
to  time  journeyed  thither  to  attend  the  great  festivals.  But 
when  the  holy  city  fell,  the  Gola  {'exile'  or  'captivity')  Jews 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Palestinian  Rabbins,  and  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  their  own  Eesh  Glutha  as  alone  supreme.  For 
the  development  of  their  school  system,  however,  they  were 
stUl  indebted  to  the  old  laud,  deriving  thence  some  of  their  best 
teachers  and  most  eminent  exponents  of  the  great  system  of 
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Jewish  law.  The  fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
were  adorned  with  the  celebrated  acaaemies  of  Nehardea, 
Machusa,  Sora^  and  Pombaditha.  That  of  Sora  was  founded 
by  the  renowned  Abba  Arekka,  known  in  Jewish  literature  by 
his  simple  academic  title  of  Rab  or  Rav.  Bom  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia^  he  had,  as  we  may  say,  '  taken  his  degree '  in 
Palestine,  having  been  one  of  the  favourite  disciples  of  the  great 
Babbi  Jehuda.  From  the  mother-country  he  brought  with  him 
a  copy  of  the  Mishna,  as  revised  and  amended  by  B^bbi  him- 
self; and  this  formed  the  text  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  So 
illustrious  did  the  university  of  Sora  become  under  his  auspices, 
that  at  one  time  it  numbered  twelve  hundred  students,  with 
twenty  Amoraim  to  act  as  Professors  and  expounders  of  the  law. 
It  was  under  the  presidency  of  Arekka  that  proper  provision 
was  first  made  amongst  the  Gola  Jews  for  the  instruction  of 
young  children  in  common  or  primary  schools :  and  one  of  his 
recorded  precepts  is  the  very  genial  one, — which  deserves  con- 
sideration in  the  present  age  of  precocious  children, — that  no 
child  should  attend  school  before  it  is  six  years  old.  He  seems 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  also,  that  there  is  '  nothing  like  leather :' 
for  he  expressly  enjoins  that  if  punishment  be  necessary,  it  shall 
be  administered  with  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  or  a  thin  strip  of  leather. 
Pnmbaditha  was  favoured  with  a  succession  of  clever  men  as 
its  Rectors,  amongst  whom  were  Jehuda  bar  Jecheskel,  the 
renowned  Rabba  bar  Nachman,  Joseph  bar  Chijja,  and  the 
learned  Raba  bar  Joseph  bar  Chama.  By  their  united  labours 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  gradually  took  shape,  till  it  arrived  at 
something  like  its  present  substantial  form  under  the  hands  of 
Ashi  bar  Simai,  of  Sora. 

'  At  the  outset  of  his  administration,  Ashi  foimd  the  immense  mass 
of  Gemara  learning  in  a  chaotic  confusion.  The  labours  of  the  Amo- 
raim had  hitherto  created,  rather  than  reduced  their  accumulations 
into  system  and  order.  The  text  of  the  Mishna  itself  had  become 
deteriorated  by  various  readings,  and  the  current  explanations  of  many 
points  in  it  were  uncertain  and  contradictory.  One  master  had  laid 
down  this,  and  another  that ;  and  the  details  of  practice  in  Jewish  life 
were  thereby  growing  more  and  more  irregular.  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud was  imperfect  as  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  both  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  quality  of  its  explications.  Many  parts  of  the  text 
were  lefb  without  gemara ;  and  the  commentary  on  those  parts  pro- 
fessedly explained,  was  weakened  and  often  worthless  by  a  large 
admixture  of  mere  fable  and  legend.  Under  these  circumstances  Ashi 
was  moved  to  undertake  a  connected  and  comprehensive  commentary 
on  the  treatises  of  the  Mishna,  so  as  to  collect,  condense,  and  set  in 
order  the  entire  array  of  traditional  law,  as  eliminated  by  the  Rabbins 
since  the  time  of  Jehuda  the  Saint.  This  was  the  enterprise  of  his 
life,  and  one  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  laborious  years,  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.' — Etheridge, 
pp.  173, 174.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  Btnicture  of  the  Talmud  did  not,  however,  receive  its 
topstoBe  till  the  days  of  Jose,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  honour  of  'completing  to 
write,  and  of  sealing  the  Gemara  of  Babel,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  years  from  the  sealing  of  the  Mishna.'  The  Babylonian 
Gemara,  or  '  Completion'  of  the  Talmud,  consists  of, — 

*1.  Quotations  from  the  Torah,  or  written  law.  2.  Pebtishim, 
explications  of  it.  3.  Halaka.,  whether  fixed  and  immutable,  becausi) 
an  oral  tradition  perpetuated  from  the  lips  of  Moses,  (halaka  le- 
Mosheh  mi- Sinai ^  or  determinable  by  argumentation  upon  acknow- 
ledged rules  and  principles  of  exegesis,  exhibited  in  the  thirteen 
weddoth  of  B.  Ishmael.  4.  Mi^haooth,  prescribed  customs  and 
settled  usages  (ritus).  5.  Tequanoth,  constitutions  or  appointments 
of  later  Rabbins,  made  in  accordance  with  the  necessity  of  dreura- 
stances.  6.  Gezeboth,  {dehrey  hachamim  vajechidim^  ordinations 
of  the  Babbins,  which  have  the  effect  of  insuring  a  grescter  attention 
to  the  law  itself,  aedarim  useyagim^  ramparts  and  hedges  to  the  law. 
All  these  materials  are  intermixed  with,  7.  An  endless  variety  of 
Haoadotu,  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  historical  and  legendary,  which 
tend  to  keep  up  the  attention,  and  give  the  book  a  charm  for  the  mere 
reader,  and  an  ever  recurring  refreshment  to  the  severer  student. 

*  The  language  of  the  Talmud  is  partly  Hebrew  and  partly  Aramaic. 
The  best  Hebrew  of  the  work  is  in  the  text  of  the  Mishna,  that  in 
the  Gemara  being  largely  debased  with  exotic  words  of  various 
tongues,  barbarous  spelling,  and  uncouth  grammatical,  or  rather  un- 
grammatical,  forms.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  Aramaic 
portions,  which  in  general  are  those  containing  popular  narrative  or 
legendary  illustration ;  while  the  law  principles,  and  the  discussions 
relating  to  them,  are  embodied  in  Hebrew.  Many  forms  of  the 
Talmudic  dialect  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  a  grammar  adapted  to 
the  work  itself  greatly  to  be  desired.  Ordinary  Hebrew  grammar 
will  not  take  a  man  through  a  page  of  it.  Let  any  one,  with  the 
mere  knowledge  of  biblical  Hebrew  grammar,  try  to  construe  the  first 
sentence  in  the  Gemara,  and  he  will  begin  to  understand  what  we 
mean.' — Etheridge,  pp.  178,  179. 

Any  scholar  who  possesses  abundance  of  time,  and  sufficiency 
of  judgment,  may  do  worse  than  devote  his  leisure  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  immense  farrago  of  precious  metal  and  vile 
rubbish,  and  to  the  extraction  of  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  his 
weaker,  or  better  occupied,  brethren.  He  will  there  find  inter- 
esting  disquisitions  on  all  the  circumstantials  of  Jewish  lifis, 
abundance  of  evidence  as  to  the  intellectual  attainments  and 
moral  character  of  the  Hebrews  of  former  ages,  and  plenty  of 
tales  out  of  which  amusing  nursery-books  might  be  made  up. 
But  he  vrill  wonder  what  marvellous  charm  was  supposed  by 
the  Romish  Church  to  be  inherent  in  its  pages,  that  she  should 
regard  it  with  such  dread,  and  that  Gregory  IX.  should  bum  it 
by  cartloads,  and  Paul  IV.  destroy  twelve  thousand  copies  of  it. 
Turning  from  the   Talmud  to  the  New-Testament   Scripture«, 
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what  canse  has  the  Christian  student  for  joy  and  gratitude^  that 
before  him  are  open^  from  day  to  day^  those  pm«  and  lively 
oracles^  instead  of  the  mass  of  trifles  and  fables  which  the  Jew 
regards  as  claiming  equal  reverence  with  the  inspired  historians 
and  Prophets  of  old  I 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  labours  of  the 
Targamists  and  Masorites.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Onkelos 
on  the  Pentateuch  is  the  earliest  now  extant^  and  is  a  work  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptiu*es,  as  it  throws 
out  many  important  hints  for  the  elucidation  of  dark  passages. 
Of  its  author  little  is  known^  except  that  he  was  a  proselyte 
from  Heathenism^  and  was  the  scholar  and  friend  of  the  great 
Gamaliel.  Next  in  value  is  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the 
Prophets^  though  he  allows  himself  greater  liberty  of  exposition, 
and  sometimes  verges  on  extravagance.  It  contains  ample 
evidence  that  the  views  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah 
vhich  were  current  among  the  Jews  of  the  ante-apostolic  age, 
approached  much  more  nearly  to  those  held  by  the  Christian 
Church  than  the  modified  interpretations  of  modem  Jews. 
There  is  another  Chaldee  Paraphrase  bearing  the  name  of  Jona- 
than, but  with  little  claim  to  that  honour.  It  is  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  seems  to  be  simply  a  more  complete  recension  of  the 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  fr'agments  under  the  title 
of  the  '  Jerusalem  Targum/ 

The  labours  of  the  Masorites  had  reference  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  exact  letter  of  the  sacred  writings.  Whilst  the 
talmudic  schools  were  in  the  height  of  their  glory,  small  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  any  thing  but  the  dicta  of  the  Rabbins : 
but  when,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  the  more  Eastern  acade- 
mies were  brought  low  by  war  and  persecution,  Tiberias  re- 
gained its  pre-eminence,  and,  with  its  sister  establishments  in 
Palestine,  devoted  its  energies  to  a  renewed  study  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  Making  use  of  various  apparatus  to  fix  a  standard 
text  of  the  Holy  Scriptm'es, — dividing  the  several  books  into 
sections,  chapters,  and  verses, — ascertaining  the  middle  verse,  the 
middle  letter,  and  the  number  of  letters,  in  each  book,  (the  total 
number  of  letters  nas  been  stated  at  815,280,) — the  Masorites 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  change  being  made 
in  the  Divine  oracles.  They  collated  many  MSS.  to  ascertain 
the  best  readings ;  but  where  an  emendation  was  thought  neces- 
sary, they  would  not  disturb  the  dubious  word  in  the  text,  but 
marked  it  with  the  sign  Keiib,  ^  It  is  written,^  and  inserted  the 
correction  in  the  margin  with  a  note  of  Keri,  '  To  be  so  read.' 
Thus  the  Palestinian  Jews  produced  a  valuable  recension  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible;  and  those  of  Persia  and  Babylonia  accomplished 
a  similar  task,  in  a  version  whose  variations  from  the  western 
one,  though  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  number,  inyqlve  no 
material  dy^erence  of  meaning.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIc 
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Next  in  order  come  the  Seboraim,  or  '  Casuists/  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  in  the  trouhlous 
times  when  the  Persian  Kings,  influenced  by  Magian  bigotry, 
endeavoured  to  annihilate  the  Synagogue  and  its  schools.  But, 
with  the  old  vitality  of  Judaism,  the  scholastic  system  weathered 
the  storms. of  persecution;  and  even  amid  their  violence  the 
talmudic  lecturers  on  casuistry  delivered  their  expositions  to 
select  companies  of  students  assembled  in  private  dwellings. 
When  at  length  a  brighter  day  dawned,  and,  under  Chosroes  II., 
their  schools  were  re-opened,  the  title  of  Gaon  was  taken  by  the 
head  of  the  Sora  college;  while  Rabban  was  the  inferior  designa- 
tion of  the  Principal  of  each  of  the  other  academies.  The  plural 
form  Geonim,  therefore,  properly  refers  to  the  Presidents  of 
Sora ;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  the  eminent  Professors  of  the 
Jewish  universities  at  large. 

When  the  Caliph  Omar  triumphed  over  the  ultimate  Sassa- 
nide  King,  it  was  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had  been 
fearfully  harassed  by  the  last  Yesdigird.  Under  the  Moham- 
medans their  schools  were  again  frequented  by  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, and  their  men  of  science  and  skill  were  retained  about 
the  court  in  various  confidential  offices.  When  at  length  the 
Islamites  began  to  display  a  vigour  in  the  fields  of  literature 
equal  to  their  impetuosity  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the 
master-pieces  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  were  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  studied  by  the  Moslem  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
children  just  beginning  to  exercise  a  new  faculty,  the  sudden 
intellectual  advancement  of  their  neighbours  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  number  of 
treatises  on  divers  subjects  appeared  as  the  first-fruits  of  the 
coming  harvest.  The  great  mass  of  the  literature  of  the  Geo- 
nastic  age  is  anonymous :  but  amongst  the  known  writers  there 
are  three  of  great  celebrity.  These  are,  Saadja  Gaon,  Sherira 
Gaon,  and  Hai  Gaon ;  the  first  of  whom  rendered  most  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Arabic ;  the  second  wrote  the  oft-quoted  Iffffe^ 
rethy  which  contains  anecdotic  notices  of  many  of  the  famous 
Rabbins  of  the  day;  and  the  third  produced  a  variety  of  trea- 
tises, designed  in  great  part  to  uphold  the  fast  decaying  system 
of  rabbinical  learning. 

When  the  Babylonian  schools  were  broken  up,  many  of  the 
Jewish  learned  took  refuge  in  the  fair  land  of  Spain,  where, 
tmder  the  rule  of  the  '  White  Caliphs '  of  the  West,  they  and 
their  brethren  enjoyed  a  repose  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  The  lovely  climate  and  pleasant  scenery,  and  the 
Eastern  habits  of  their  Moorish  neighbours, — who  even  in  reli- 
gion so  far  resembled  Jews  as  to  acknowledge  but  one  God, — 
caused  the  Hebrew  wanderers  soon  to  feel  at  home  in  a  land  so 
similar  to  the  country  of  their  forefathers.  The  great  city  of 
Cordova,  resplendent  with  the  gorgeous  ornamentation  of  Sara- 
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cenic  architecture^  had  amongst  its  million  of  inhabitants  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Jews,  many  of  whom  rose  to  opulence  and  power. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Hebrew  settlers  was  developed  into  fidl  activity:  yet  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  we  meet  with  a  host  of  famous 
Rabbanim ;  among  whom  are  the  erudite  Aben  Ezra,  the  poetic 
and  romantic  Jehuda  Ha-Levi,  the  kabalistic  R.  Moses  bar 
Nachman,  (or  concisely,  from  his  initials,  Bamsak,)  the  acute 
SaJomo  ibn  Adrath,  (Rashba,)  and  the  great  Maimonides,  or 
Rambam.  The  last,  though  but  a  dull  boy,  developed  in  man- 
hood faculties  that  mastered  the  whole  learning  of  the  age  in 
every  department.  His  works  are  numerous,  embracing  a  varied 
range  of  topics,  and  displaying  great  liberality  of  sentiment. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  to  gcnersJ  students  is  the  Moreh  Nevo- 
chim,  or  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed,'  which  contains  a  mass  of 
scriptural  disquisition,  and  was  partly  translated  into  English  by 
the  late  Dr.  Townley.  Maimonides  was  far  too  advanced  in 
freedom  of  thought  fw*  the  Jews  of  his  time,  and  came  under 
the  ban  of  the  French  Synagc^jue.  But  his  works  have  outlived 
this  opprobrium ;  and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  Hebrew 
proverb :  '  From  Moses '  (the  Lawgiver)  '  to  Moses '  (Maimon- 
ides) 'none  hath  arisen  like  Moses/  That  his  name,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  well  known  to  the  bibliopoles  of  our  day  as  it 
should  be,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  not  long  since,  a  London 
bookseller  wrote  for  a  copy  of  Maimonides  under  the  highly 
imaginative  phonograph  of  My  Monodies, 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  here  to  enumerate  the  many 
learned  men  whose  names  adorn  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Biblical  criticism,  theology,  talmudic  lore,  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  astronomy,  formed  the  staple  of  their  manifold 
treatises.  Astronomy  in  particular  was  a  favourite  study  with 
several  of  these  sages ;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  had  an 
inkling  of  the  true  principles  of  that  science,  before  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  had  demolished  the  Ptolemaic  system.  Throughout 
Europe  learned  Jews  were  making  the  best  of  the  period  of  ease 
and  favour  which  they  now  enjoyed ;  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  emigrants  in  intellectual  and  material 
wealth,  their  exemplary  behaviour  as  private  citizens,  and  their 
able  discharge  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  demonstrated 
that  under  fair  auspices  this  scattered  people  would  speedily 
take  rank  with  the  noblest  of  the  nations.  But  such  a  pleas- 
ing prospect  was  quickly  overshadowed  by  the  black  cloud  of 
Bomanist  bigotry,  which,  sooner  or  later,  hung  its  dark  drapery 
over  all  the  lands  of  the  West  that  had  afforded  a  resting-place 
to  the  Jewish  wanderers.  In  Spain,  where  under  the  Moors 
some  of  their  happiest  days  had  been  spent,  they  now  incurred  the 
dire  vengeance  of  the  so-called  Catholic  Church.  The  illustrious 
Abravanel  sought,  by  earnest  pleadings,  to  avert  the  blow  which 
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the  Inquisition  was  urging  the  Spanish  Monarch^  to  inflict  upon 
the  fated  people :  but,  spite  of  the  momentaiy  relentings  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  chief  Inquisitor  triumphed,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Jewish  families  were  swept  out  of 
Spain.  How  bitter  the  retribution  which  this  fertile  peninsula 
brought  upon  itself  by  this  suicidal  act  I  We  cannot  Airtiier 
pursue  this  interesting  subject ;  but  we  heartily  wish  that  Dr. 
£theridge,  or  Br.  Rule,  or  some  equally  able  historian,  would 
give  to  the  world  a  full  account  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  down  to 
the  present  time.  We  are  sure  that  a  mine  of  romantic  adven- 
ture and  pathetic  incident  remains  here  to  be  explored. 

During  all  the  ages  of  Jewish  literature  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  there  existed  a  peculiar  branch  of  study,  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  an  aspiring  mind.     Not  content  with  the 
simple,   straightforward  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  but 
seeking  to  penetrate  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  and 
of  creation,  the  early  Jewish  philosophers  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  educing  recondite  spiritual  meanings  from  the 
plain  text  of  Scripture,  and  of  building  up  cosmogonic  theories 
which  too  often  ended  in  a  bare  materialism.     The   system 
which  they  gradually  constructed,  and  the  original  of  which 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  carry  back  to  Moses,  or  even  to 
Adam  in  Paradise,  went  under  the  name  of  Kabala,  or  '  that 
which  has  been  received,^  and  which  is  to  be  handed  down  to  fit 
recipients  in  each  succeeding  age.      The  chief  text-books  of 
the  theoretic  part  of  this  science  are  the  Jeisira  and  its  sequel 
the  Zohar.     For  a  clue  to  guide  the  reader  through  the  mass 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  absurdities  conglomerated  in  these 
two  treatises,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Etheridge, 
who  has  presented  an  able  analysis  of  the  whole  kabalistic 
system.     He  traces  its  origin,  not  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
nor  to  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  but  to  the  teachings  of  Zoro- 
aster, who,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was 
promulgating  that  reform  of  the  Persian  theology  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Zend-Avesta ;  and  he  holds  that 
Zoroaster  went  still  further  east  for  his  cosmogony,  deriving 
it  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.     A  great  diversity  of 
opinion  must  always  prevail  as  to  the  primary  source  of  such 
widcrspread  tenets  as  the  pantheistic  dogmas  of  the  Kabalistic 
books;  but,  without  impugning  the  ingenuity  of  our  author's 
conjectures,  we  prefer  to  trace  their  first  circulation  amongst 
the  Jews  to  their  own  evil  heart  of  unbelief.    Anxious  to  be 
wiser  than  the  written  word,  and  to  fathom  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  creation,  they  opened  their  minds  to  receive  whispered  tradi- 
tions, which,  forsooth,  Adam  may  have  transmitted  through  a 
long  line  of  illuminati,  or  which,  as  is  vastly  more  probable, 
uprose  direct  to  the  early  Kabalistic  sages  from  the  ingenious 
father  of  lies.  ^  , 
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The  practical  part  of  the  Kabalistic  system  oomprised  two 
varieties  of  operation^ — the  exegetical^  and  the  thaumatnrgic. 
The  latter  was  a  species  of  conjaring  with  the  words  and  letters 
of  Scripture,  and  with  amulets  constructed  according  to  certain 
roles  j  and  is  denounced  by  the  most  eminent  Kabalists,  as  not 
to  be  bdieved  in.  In  the  former  the  adepts  made  use  of  an 
apparatus  which  was  supposed  to  elicit  the  mysteries  hidden  in 
each  lett^,  point,  and  accent  of  Scripture,  and  whidi  was 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Gemeiria,  NolaHkony  and  Temura* 
The  first  process  assigned  a  particular  numerical  yalue  to  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  allowed  any  word  to  stand  as  the 
interpretation  of  another,  if  their  constituent  letters  produced 
the  same  total.  It  was  al&o  employed  in  measuring  the  various 
sizes  of  letters  in  the  sacred  MSS.,  and  in  extracting  marvels 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  edifices  therein  described.  Noia^ 
rikon  took  each  separate  letter  of  a  phrase  as  an  abbreviation 
for  an  entire  word,  or  constructed  a  word  from  the  initial  or 
final  letters  of  several  others.  Temura  is  a  ridiculous  system 
for  the  permutation  of  letters,  and  makes  use  of  the  ath-bash 
and  al-bam  alphabets.  In  order  to  form  the  ath-bwfh,  the 
student  must  split  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  half,  and  write  the 
last  half  from  left  to  right,  under  the  first  half  written  in  the 
usual  way, — from  right  to  left ;  so  that  Thau  may  range  beneath 
Aleph,  Shin  under  Beth,  &c.  AUbam  is  of  similar  construc- 
tion; only  the  second  half  of  the  alphabet  is  written,  like  the 
first,  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to  make  Lamed  fall  under  Aleph, 
Mem  under  Beth,  &c.  In  kabalixing  a  word,  its  letters  might 
be  interchanged  with  those  placed  over  or  under  it  in  tliese 
substitutory  alphabets,  or  they  might  be  transposed  in  any  way 
the  Kabalist  thought  proper,-  so  that  he  certainly  had  a  fair 
chance  of  finding  or  making  an  agreeable  interpretation  for 
himself  by  one  process  or  another.  It  was  probably  from  some 
acquaintance  with  these  fanciful  processes  that  Jacob  Behmen 
took  the  first  idea  of  his  ingenious  extravagances. 

The  expositors  of  the  Kabala  have  been  numerous.  In  fact 
moat  Jewish  writers  of  any  note  have  dabbled  more  or  less  in 
its  tempting  mysteries.  This  study  has  now,  however,  we 
believe,  sunk  into  comparative  neglect,  though  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile  authors  occasionally  try  to  give  their  readers  a  glimpse 
into  the  cloud-land  of  Hebrew  philosophy, — with  but  incfifferent 
success. 

We  come  now  to  a  much  more  agreeable  subject.  The  ear 
of  the  Jew  has  in  all  ages  been  a  musical  one,  and  his  taste 
has  ever  been  inclined  to  poetry.  In  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon  the  public  worship  of  God  was  enlivened  and  sub- 
limed by  the  grandest  music,  while  the  noble  poetry  of  the 
Psalms  was  chanted  in  the  sweetest  strains.  lu  every  place 
and  at  every  period  of  their  exile  the  Jews  have  retained  their 
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love  of  music  and  song ;  and  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers 
that  some  of  the  finest  singers  of  our  own  day^  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  have  been  of  Hebrew  parentage.  It  is  no  matter 
for  wonder,  then,  that  the  Peitamtn,  or  religious  poets^  form  a 
numerous  class  in  Jewish  literature.  In  the  Synagogue  Rituals 
are  some  excellent  specimens  of  devotional  poetry ;  and  we  wish 
that  Dr.  Etheridge,  himself  no  mean  poet,  could  have  found 
room  in  his  book  for  an  English  version  of  a  few  of  the  best  of 
these.  In  later  times  Hebrew  poetry  has  taken  its  colour  from 
the  sky  under  which  its  masters  may  have  happened  to  be  cast. 
In  Spain,  when  in  close  contact  with  the  Moslem,  its  tone  was 
freer  and  more  naturalistic  than  in  ecclesiastical  Italy,  where  it 
was  confined  to  strictly  devotional  topics.  The  Troubadour 
poetry  derived  an  impmse^  if  not  its  origin,  from  '  Jewry,'  two 
of  the  most  eminent  of  its  professors  being  Hebrew  convert?. 
The  first  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  was  also  the  work  of  a  Moorish 
Jew,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  poets  of  the  last  eight  hundred  years  may  be  enume- 
rated, the  unfortunate  Gabirol,  (assassinated  when  not  thirty,) 
Jehuda  Ha-Levi,  Moses  Ibn  Ezra,  (the  author  of  tlie  popular 
Selichoth,  or  penitential  hymns,)  Al  Charisi,  Kalonymus, 
Immanuel  ben  Salomo,  the  kabalistic  Isaac  Luria,  Luzzatto, 
Wessely,  Franco,  and  Satanow, — the  four  last -mentioned  being 
the  founders  of  the  new  classical  schools  of  poetry  and  the  belles 
lettrea  in  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Poland  respectively.  Of 
the  Machazor,  or  Synagogue  Ritual,  Dr.  Etheridge  observes : — 

*  Tliese  Hebrew  pi-ayers  and  hymns  are  well  worthy  the  study  of 
the  Christian  Minister.  He  will  know  how  to  pass  over  the  occasional 
errors  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart  which  he  may  meet  with  there ; 
hut  he  will  find  so  much  of  what  is  good  that  the  book  will  become 
one  of  his  choicest  companions.  In  these  forms  of  worship  the  scrip- 
tural element  reigns  with  a  force  more  lofty  than  in  any  other 
liturgical  compositions  I  am  acquainted  with  :  they  seem  to  turn  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible  into  prayer  and  praise.  In  their  argument  of 
prayer  before  God  the  style  of  thought  is  so  chastened  and  refined, 
and  the  pathos  often  so  fervent,  that  a  mind  with  any  religious 
susceptibility  cannot  but  be  solemnized  and  elevated  by  conversing 
with  them.  Happy  would  it  be  for  many  a  Christian  congregation,  if 
the  exercise  of  their  extempore  devotions  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  characteristics.' — Etheridge,  p.  399. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Hebrew  literature  abounds  with  com- 
mentaries on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  and  that  some  of  these  would 
well  repay  a  careful  examination,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Of  idio- 
matic forms  of  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  peculiar 
rites  and  manners,  the  Hebrew  commentator  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  correct  expositor  than  the  Gentile,  fresh  from  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which  fiimish  but  slight  and  mislead- 
ing data  for  comparison*  At  the  same  time  we  should  not  like  to 
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take  the  responsibility  of  sending  to  these  Hipreshim  (or  '  com- 
mentators^) all  the  young  theologues  of  the  day,  when  we  reflect 
how  apt  many  now  are  to  take  the  hue  of  their  thoughts  from 
the  latest  German  importations^  and  how  entirely  they  discard 
that  sober  habit  of  judgment  which  was  once  so  honourably  dis- 
tinctive of  the  English  divine.  Imbibing  with  their  spongy 
intellects  the  bitter  prejudices  of  some  stem  old  Rabbi^  they 
might  possibly  inaugurate  a  neo-synagogal  institute,  which 
should  rival  the  Agapemone  in  mischievous  absurdity. 

So  numerous  are  the  Jewish  commentators  of  mark  and 
standing,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent.  These  are,  the  rational- 
istic Saadja  Gaon,  the  too  concise  (and  consequently  obscure) 
Hashi,  the  scientific  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,  the  epitomizing  Simeon 
Haddarshan,  the  grammatical  David  Kimchi,  the  excursive  and 
(as  was  natural  enough)  strongly  prejudiced  Isaac  Abravanel, 
and  the  philosophic  Moses  Mendelssohn.  A  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures  is  now,  we  learn,  in  progress,  combining  the 
Hebrew  text  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  by  those  able 
and  learned  men,  J.  L.  Lindelthal  and  Dr.  M.  B.  Baphall. 

The  Hebrew  people,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  scarcely  ever 
wanted  for  public  speakers  and  teachers.  We  need  not  recall 
the  long  line  of  Prophets,  whose  inspired  eloquence  was  poured 
forth  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wayward  nation.  After  the 
<»ptivity  the  institution  of  public  preaching  was  revived  by 
£zra;  but  the  discourses  of  the  Darshanim  (or  *  Preachers') 
soon  d^enerated  into  the  absurdities  of  Halaka  and  Hagada, 

*  In  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  Synagogue,  the  hearers  generally 
sat  on  mats  on  the  ground ;  the  women  in  a  separate  part,  or,  in  some 
synagogues,  in  a  gallery  by  themselves.  The  place  of  the  sermon  in 
the  service  varied.  In  the  Soferite  time  it  was  after  the  reading  of 
the  haftara,  (Compare  Acts  xiii.  15.)  As  the  liturgical  service  gra- 
dually enlarged,  the  sermon  was  given  in  another  part  of  the  day ; 
sometimes  after  Secharith,  or  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  dinner. 
In  the  Synagogue,  in  general,  the  office  of  the  Amora  or  Meturgeman 
was  not  retained,  but  popular  instruction  was  delivered  immediately 

in    the  vernacular    tongue The    Preacher  was    designated    the 

HaJcem,  Zaken,  or  Darskan;  most  commonly  by  the  latter  name, 
from  darash,  "  to  inquire  into,  or  investigate,  a  subject."  The  ser- 
mon, in  early  time  as  late,  was  generally  grounded  on  a  quotation 
from  Scripture,  or  from  the  Mashalim  of  Ben  Sira,  which  was  a 
favourite  text-book.  In  later  times  the  Preacher  would  not  infre- 
quently select  his  theme  from  some  passage  of  the  Talmud,  Bereshith 
Rahha,  or  some  other  rabbinical  book The  text  was  freely  trans- 
lated, and  made  to  bear  on  present  events,  circumstances,  or  interests. 
The  style  of  the  discourse  was,  in  general,  terse,  parallelistic,  and 
antithetical,  it  being  an  understood  duty  of  the  Preacher  to  make  the 
sermon  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  often 
adorned  with  metaphors,  proverbs,  similitudes,  parables,  and  narra- 
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tives,  and  largely  intersperseil  with  choice  texts  of  holy  writ,  some- 
times extensively  concatenated  in  what  they  called  charuz,  a  connected 
series,  like  links  in  a  chain/ — Ethe^-id^e^  pp.  426-428. 

Little  improvement  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  matter  of  these 
performances^  till  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century^  when 
a  revival  took  place  in  all  departments  of  Hebrew  literature^  and 
a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  the  Synagogue  and  its  teachers* 
At  the  {»^sent  time,  many  of  the  synago^  Preachers^  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England^  are  men  of  eminent  ability,  and  well 
fraught  with  sound  biblical  learning.  Dr.  Etheridge  presents  a 
copious  list  of  Darshamm,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

To  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jews^ 
like  ourselves^  owe  much,  both  in  literary  and  political  respects. 
Luther,  in  noble  and  uever-to-be-foi^otten  words,  instructed  his 
followers  to  use  all  courtesy  towards  the  down-trodden  sons  of 
Abraham.  '  We  Gtentiles,'  said  he,  '  are  but  brothers-in-law 
and  foreigners  :  they  are  the  blood-kinsmen  and  brethren  of  our 
Lord.     Tlierefore  my  request  and  advice  is,  that  they  should  be 

dealt  with  gently,  and  instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures If  we 

will  be  of  any  real  service  to  them,  it  must  be  by  showing  them, 
not  Papistical,  but  Christian  love,  by  inviting  them  to  have 
fellowship  with  us,  and  receiving  them  in  a  friendly  spirit.'  The 
general  revival  of  learning  which  the  Reformation  brought  in  its 
train,  seemed  to  infuse  a  better  taste  and  spirit  into  the  Jewish 
literati,  and  to  incline  them  to  return  from  the  musty  records  of 
Rabbinism,  with  their  dreary  obscurities,  to  the  ever  fresh  and 
fragrant  pages  of  the  Bible.  Many  treatises  were  now  sent  forth 
from  the  printing-offices  which  had  already  been  established  in 
their  various  places  of  refuge.  At  Venice  the  great  printer 
Bomberg  issued  from  his  pi*ess  that  famous  rabbinical  Bible 
which  will  carry  his  name  down  to  all  posterity.  In  Germany, 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  in  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions, a  host  of  writers  arose,  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  but 
whose  number  and  earnestness  of  purpose  gave  testimony  to  the 
impetus  derived  from  the  Reformation.  From  Luther's  time 
downwards  the  Hebrew  community  has  produced  many  illus« 
trious  men :  such  as  Naftali  Kohen,  whose  life  was  like  one  long 
romance,  the  Liipschiitz  family,  Elias  Lenta,  Leo  of  Modena,the 
famous  printers  Soncini,  Balthasar  Orobio,  and  the  great  Moses 
Mendelssohn  of  Berlin,  whose  labours  were  devoted  mainly  to 
the  elevation,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  his  own  people,  though 
the  beauty  of  his  style  and  his  fine  philosophic  spirit  will  cause 
him  always  to  hold  a  place  amongst  the  best  classics  of  Germany. 

In  our  own  day,  Hebrew  literature  has  had  worthy  repre- 
sentatives in  those  learned  men,  Zunz  and  FUrst,  Jost,  Hers- 
feld,  and  Raphall,  with  their  eminent  fellow-labourers  in  history, 
philology,  and  the  sciences.  It  also  claims  as  its  own  one 
of  the  best  female  writers   of  the  age,   the  lammted   Grace 
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Aguilar,  whose  pen  has,  we  trust,  afibrded  many  of  our  fair 
readers  delight  and  instruction  by  its  pure  and  lofty  morality. 
Amongst  the  Jewish  community  several  of  the  old  rabbinical 
prejudices  have  been  lately  uprooted;  a  new  spirit  has  been 
breathed  into  its  public  services,  which  now  are  made  to 
resemble  very  closely  those  of  the  Christian  Church ;  the  style 
of  education  has  been  greatly  improved;  special  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  Hebrew  women ; 
and  many  excellent  periodicals  have  been  ably  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  While  its  present  race  of  lite- 
rati are  possessed  of  profounder  scholarship,  and  blessed  with  more 
candid  dispositions,  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  its  men  of 
commercial  eminence  are  known  by  their  liberal  contributions  to 
every  scheme  of  benevolence,  and  their  names  are  held  in  high 
r^ard  among  their  fellow-citizens.  No  doubt  these  are  favour- 
lable  signs  of  advancement  in  this  'peculiar  people;^  but  they 
are  chiefly  of  an  external  and  temporal  nature.  The  judicial 
blindness  is  still  unremoved ;  the  enmity  to  God's  only  Son  still 
remains ;  and  we  fear  that  a  mitigation  of  the  most  awful  blas- 
phemy in  their  language  and  worship  is  due  only  to  a  growing 
torpor  of  indifference  and  infidelity.  Yet  we  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  veil  of  unbelief  shall  be  taken  away  from 
every  Jewish  eye,  and  when  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  (Rom.  xi.  26.) 

Dr.  Etheridge  has  performed  well  the  arduous  task  which 
be  undertook.  To  wade  through  such  a  mass  of  books  on 
various  subjects,  to  reduce  them  to  some  sort  of  order,  and 
to  select  the  more  important  for  prominent  notice,  required 
an'  amount  of  laborious  research  and  accurate  discrimination 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  But  this  has  been  accomplished  by  our 
'author,  who  bears  the  reputation  of  rivalling,  in  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  learning,  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day.  Many 
years  of  diligent  study  must  have  been  consumed  by  him  in 
poring  over  old  and  crabbed  rabbinical  treatises;  and  to  the 
voluminous  works  of  modem  Grermany  on  Jewish  subjects  he 
has  paid  due  attention,  and,  with  the  modesty  of  a  true  scholar, 
has  acknowledged  his  obligations.  We  regret  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  in  this  volume,  to  present  the  reader  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  more  interesting  books  passed  under  review. 
These,  translated  with  Dr.  Etheridge^s  usual  felicity,  would 
liave  redeemed  this  manual  from  wearing  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  catalogue,  and  would  have  dad  it  with  an 
additional  charm,  besides  that  derived  from  the  introductions 
to  the  various  ^Orders,'  which  evince  such  a  talent  for 
historical  composition,  and  are  written  in  such  a  pleasing  and 
.unpretending  style,  that  we  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Etheridge  did 
not  write  a  continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  literati,  placing 
the  lists  and  analyses  of  1)ooks  in  a  different  compartment  of 
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the  work.  He  would  thus  have  avoided  a  seeming  confiision 
in  historic  references  which  is  inseparable  from  the  present  plan 
of  his  book;  and  his  flowing  eloquence  would  have  had  a 
free  and  fitting  channel.  As  it  is,  however,  the  work  possesses  a 
certain  readableness  uncommon  in  any  manual  of  the  kind,  and 
the  more  surprising  from  the  immense  number  of  authors  dis- 
cussed, each  of  whom  had  to  be  ranged  under  his  appropriate 
'  Order ;'  and  the  student  is  carried  on  with  a  gentle  enthu- 
siasm to  the  end,  refreshed  with  the  genial  disquisitions  in  which 
the  dry  catalogues  of  books  are  imbedded.  ^ 

Literary  men  all  have  their  little  hobbies,  on  which  they  ride 
with  greater  vigour  than  advantage.  Our  author,  in  his  trans- 
lations from  the  Peschito,  marred  their  beauty  by  adhering  to 
that  peculiar  mode  of  spelling  proper  names  which  he  judged 
to  come  nearest  to  their  original  forms.  So  Satan  rejoiced 
in  the  more  imposing  designation  of  Satana ;  Moses  was  trans- 
formed to  Musha;  and  Zion  and  Jerusalem  appeared  as  Ztun 
and  Urishlem.  In  his  preface  to  the  present  work  our  author 
again  inculcates  the  desirability  of  this  plan  in  translating  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  laments  that  in  our  authorized  vei^ion 
proper  names  should  be  so  defectively  represented.  *  The  patri- 
archs, prophets,  saints,  and  kings,  who  once  bore  them, 
would,*  he  thinks,  '  scarcely  recognise  their  own  names  in  our 
version  of  them.'  For  ourselves  we  have  enough  barbarian 
blood  in  us  vastly  to  prefer  the  old  spelling  of  Ezekiei,  to 
the  rather  startling  forms — Yechezekel  or  Yechezqeel — which 
the  learned  Doctor  recommends ;  and,  whatever  may  fairly  be 
urged  on  behalf  of  rendering  foreign  names  by  their  nearest 
equivalents  in  any  language,  we  are  certain  no  good  could  now 
accrue  to  the  Churches  of  our  land,  by  altering  the  names, 
familiar  to  us  from  childhood,  to  others  which  would  puzzle 
most  people  to  pronounce  at  all. 

This,  however,  is  a  whim  which  may  weU  be  forgiven  to 
one  by  whom  several  Oriental  languages  are  so  familiarly 
known,  and  on  whose  ear  any  deviation  from  an  Eastern  style 
of  pronunciation,  no  doubt,  jars  painfully.  The  earnest  student 
will  have  to  thank  Dr.  Etheridge  for  here  laying  open  to  him 
a  storehouse  of  old  and  curious  wealth,  whose  just  value  he 
will  be  able  to  estimate  in  the  prosecution  of  his  biblical  studies. 
Such  a  manual  of  Jewish  literatiu^e  had  long  been  wanted  ; 
and  the  want  is  now  well  supplied.  But,  when  recommending 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  a  fitting  embellishment  of  female 
education,  and  as  giving  access  to  some  of  the  finest  and  purest 
poetry  and  belles  lettrea  in  the  world,  our  author  should  have 
drawn  up  an  attractive  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  perusal 
of  the  fair  Judaists;  without  which  he  can  scarcely  hope  to 
allure  them  from  tatting,  crochet,  potichomanie,  and  such-like 
♦^^tty  trifling.     In  the  character  and  person  of  his  'daughter 
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and  pupil'  he  sets  forth,  however,  a  beautiful  example  of  nobler 
studies ;  and  few  memorials  of  the  kind  are  more  aflTecting  than 
the  prefatory  Memorandum  of  this  volume,  where  feeling  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  bereavement  still  pressing  on  tlie  writer's 
heart.  Dr.  Etheridge  may  rest  assured  that  the  name  he  loves 
will  long  be  affectionately  associated  with  his  own  by  the  readers 
of  his  valuable  work. 


Art.  VI. — Life  of  Tliomas  Gainsborough,  R,A.  By  the  late 
George  Williams  Fulcher.  Edited  by  his  Son.  London: 
Longman^  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1856. 

Ip  we  exclude  from  our  view  the  works  of  one  great  master, 
whose  fame  may  hereafter  mark  the  glorious  sunrise  of  a  long 
bright  day  of  art,  but  whose  pictures  at  present  constitute  of 
themselves  a  grand  and  independent  school, — if  we  ignore  the 
la]x>iu9  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  shut  out  the  new  world  which  his 
pencil  opened  up,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  homely, 
classical,  and  orthodox  productions  of  his  predecessors, — we  may 
say  that  the  art  of  landscape  painting  attained  its  maturity  in  a 
sudden  and  surprising  manner.  This  fact  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  branches  of  history  and 
portraiture.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  passed  away  between 
the  revival  of  painting  by  the  Florentine  Cimabue  and  its  per- 
fection under  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael ;  while,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Adam  Elzheimer,  the  founder  of  land- 
scape painting  in  Italy,  Poussin,  Claude,  and  Salvator  Rosa 
exhibited  an  excellence  which  none  of  their  legitimate  successors 
have  been  able  to  surpass.  In  our  own  country,  in  like  manner, 
the  progress  of  landscape  painting  from  birth  to  maturity  was 
singularly  rapid;  its  founders,  Richard  Wilson  and  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  displaying  a  fine  appreciation  of  nature,  and  a 
power  of  depicting  her  in  her  common  aspects,  which  have  not 
been  excelled  by  the  most  distinguished  of  their  followers. 
The  talents  of  these  two  great  men  were  similar ;  their  fortunes 
most  unlike.  The  first  passed  through  life  poor  and  neglected, 
though  his  declining  years  were  brightened  by  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine ;  admired  by  the  painters  of  France  and  Italy,  he  had  no 
honour  in  his  own  country,  and  saw  himself  slighted,  while 
artists  of  far  inferior  merit  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approba- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  public.  The  pictures  destined  to  win 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  in  his  own  day  could  scarcely  find  a 
purchaser ;  his  '  Ceyx  and  Alcyone '  was  painted  for  a  pot  of 
porter  and  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese ;  and  he  was  often 
compelled  to  consign  his  noblest  landscapes  to  the  hands  of 
pawnbrokers,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsist- 
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ence.  Gainsborough's  career,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  in  every 
respect,  far  more  fortunate,  though  he  perhaps  owed  his  pros- 
perity more  to  the  circumstance  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  his 
own  skill  as  a  portrait  painter,  than  to  the  public  appreciation  of 
those  beautiiul  and  truly  English  landscapes,  which  have  since 
made  his  name  illustrious.  Gav,  talented,  kind-hearted,  and 
eccentric,  his  life  furnishes  an  admirable  subject  to  the  biogra- 
pher ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Fulcher  has  succeeded 
in  producing,  out  of  the  materials  at  his  command,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  narrative.  We  may  add  that  the  value 
of  this  little  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appended  list  of 
Gainsborough's  works,  iucludiug  the  names  of  their  possessors^ 
— a  list  that  appears  to  us  very  carefully  and  well  compiled. 

Although  nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  away  since  Gains- 
borough was  borne  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kew,  no  authentic  account  of  his  life  was  published  until  the 
appearance  of  Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  Painters  in  1829, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  general  design,  it  was 
impossible  to  devote  much  space  to  the  history  of  any  one  indi. 
\idual ;  and  the  graphic  sketch  there  given  of  the  career  of  the 
great  landscape  painter  has  now  been  filled  up  and  finished  in 
the  work  before  us.  Thomas  Gainsborough  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  Suflblk,  in  the  year  1727.  His  father  was  a 
manufacturer,  and  is  described  by  his  descendants  as  '  a  fine  old 
man  who  wore  his  hair  carefully  parted,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  whiteness  and  regularity  of  his  teeth.'  When  in  full  dress, 
he  always  wore  a  sword,  according  to  the  custom  of  last  century, 
and  was  an  adroit  fencer,  possessing  the  fatal  facility  of  using  liis 
weapon  in  either  hand.  Besides  the  subject  of  our  notice,  there 
were  eight  other  children,  some  of  whom  were  equally  distin- 
guished for  ability  and  eccentricity.  One  of  them  (John,  better 
known  in  the  district  as  ^  scheming  Jack ')  began  almost  every- 
thing, but  finished  nothing,  frittering  away  bis  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  skill  in  elaborate  trifling.  On  one  occasion  he 
attempted  to  fly  with  a  pair  of  metallic  wings  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  summer-house  near  which 
a  crowd  of  spectators  had  assembled  to  witness  his  ascent. 
Waving  his  pinions  awhile  to  gather  air,  he  leaped  from  its 
summit,  and,  in  an  instant,  dropped  into  a  ditch  close  by,  and 
was  drawn  out  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  half  dead  with  fright 
and  vexation.  Humphrey  Gainsborough,  another  brother,  was  an 
exemplary  Dissenting  Minister  settled  at  Henley-upon-Thames. 
He,  too,  possessed  great  mechanical  skill ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
the  father  of  the  distinguished  authoress,  says  of  him  in  hia 
memoirs,  that  he  had  '  never  known  a  man  of  more  inventive 
mind.'     His  experiments  upon  the   steam-engine  were  far    in 

Vance  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  stated  by  his  family  and  friends 
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that  Watt  owed  to  him  one  of  his  great  and  fundamental  im- 
provements^— ^that  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel. 
Gainsborough  probably  derived  his  love  of  art  from  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  who  excelled  in 
flower-painting,  and  zealously  encouraged  his  juvenile  attempts 
at  drawing.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  devoted  student 
in  the  great  school  of  nature,  and  afterwards  told  Thicknesse, 
his  first  patron,  that  '  there  was  not  a  picturesque  clump  of  trees, 
nor  even  a  single  tree  of  any  beauty,  no,  nor  hedge-row,  stem, 
or  posV  in  or  around  his  native  town,  which  was  not  from  his 
earliest  years  treasured  in  his  memory.  *  At  ten  years  old,'  says 
Allan  Cunningham,  ^  Gainsborough  had  made  some  progress  in 
sketching,  and  at  twelve  was  a  confirmed  painter.*  While  at 
school,  (like  Velasquez  and  Salvator,)  he  was  more  occupied  in 
drawing  faces  or  landscapes,  than  in  attending  to  his  lessons ; 
and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  could  obtain  a  holiday, 
and  set  off  with  his  pencil  and  sketch-book  on  a  long  summer- 
day's  ramble  through  the  rich  hanging  woocls  which  skirted  his 
native  town.  On  one  occasion,  having  been  refused  a  holiday, 
he  presented  to  his  master,the  usual  slip  of  paper  on  which  were 
the  words.  Give  Tom  a  holiday,  so  cleverly  imitated  from  his 
father's  hand-writing,  that  no  suspicion  of  the  forgery  was  felt, 
and  the  desired  holiday  was  at  once  obtained.  The  trick  was, 
however,  afterwards  discovered;  and  his  father,  having  a  most 
mercantile  dread  of  the  fatal  facility  of  imitating  a  signature, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  '  Tom  will  one  day  be  hanged.'  When, 
however,  he  was  informed  how  the  truant  school-boy  had  em» 
ployed  his  stolen  hours,  and  his  multifarious  sketches  were  laid 
before  him,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  with  a  father's  pride 
declared,  ^  Tom  will  be  a  genius.' 

In  his  fifteenth  year  Gainsborough  left  Sudbury  for  London, 
where  he  received  instructions  firom  Gravelot  the  engraver,  and 
from  (layman,  then  esteemed  the  best  historical  painter  in  Eng- 
land. TTie  latter  was  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and  convivial 
habits,  who  preferred  pugilism  to  painting,  and  is  said  sometimes 
to  have  had  an  encounter  with  a  sitter  previous  to  taking  his 
portrait.  From  such  a  man  as  Hayman  Gainsborough  could 
learn  but  little ;  and,  after  three  years  of  desultory  study,  he 
hired  rooms  in  Hatton- Garden,  and  commenced  painting  land- 
scapes, and  portraits  of  a  small  size;  he  also  practised,  and 
attained  to  great  excellence  in,  modelling  from  clay  figures  of 
cows,  dogs,  and  horses.  His  early  portraits  had  little  to  recom- 
mend them ;  and  he  met  with  but  slight  encouragement  from 
the  public,  which  determined  him  to  leave  Loodon  and  retmn  to 
his  native  town  after  an  absence  of  four  years.  He  now  began 
again  to  study  landscape  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  soon  after- 
wards fell  in  love  with  and  married  Miss  Margaret  Burr,  whose 
brother  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  the   establishment  of 
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Gainsborough's  father.  The  romantic  circumstances  relating  to 
this  marriage,  which  proved  so  happy  for  both  parties^  are  thus 
narrated  by  Mr.  Fulcher ; — 

*  The  memory  of  Miss  Burr's  extraordinary  beauty  is  still  preserved 
in  Sudbury ;  and  that  a  beautiful  girl  should  wish  to  have  her  portrait 
painted  by  her  brother's  young  friend,  naturally  followed  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  sittings  were  numerous  and  protracted,  but  the  likeness 
was  at  last  finished,  and  pronounced  by  competent  judges  perfect. 
The  young  lady  expressed  her  warm  admiration  of  the  painter's  skill, 
and,  in  doing  so,  gave  him  the  gentlest  possible  hint,  that  perhaps  in 
time  ho  might  become  the  possessor  of  the  original.  On  that  hint  he 
spake,  and,  after  a  short  courtship,  was  rewarded  by  her  hand,  and 
with  it  an  annuity  of  £200.  Considerable  obscurity  hung  over  the 
source  of  this  income.  Gainsborough's  daughters  told  the  author's 
informant,  that  "  they  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it ;  the  money 
was  regularly  transmitted  ^through  a  London  bank,  and  placed  to 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  private  account."  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
remarking  upon  this  subject,  observes :  '^  Mrs.  Gainsborough  was  said 
to  be  the  natural  daughter  of  one  of  our  exiled  Princes ;"  nor  was  she, 
when  a  wife  and  a  mother,  desirous  of  having  this  circumstance  for- 
gotten. On  an  occasion  of  household  festivity,  when  her  husband 
was  high  in  fame,  she  vindicated  some  little  ostentation  in  her  dress, 
by  whispering  to  her  niece,  "  I  have  some  right  to  this ;  for  you  know, 
my  love,  I  am  a  Prince's  daughter.*'  * — Pp.  33,  34. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Gainsborough  was  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  his  wife  a  year  younger.  Six  months 
afterwards  the  young  couple  hired  a  house  in  Brook  Street, 
Ipswich,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £6,  where  Gainsborough's  first 
commission  was  from  a  neighbouring  squire,  who  sent  for  him 
to  repair  a  hot-house,  having  mistaken  him  for  a  painter  and 
glazier.  At  Ipswich  he  remained  for  several  years,  making  his 
sketch-book  the  companion  of  his  walks;  carrying  his  palette 
into  the  open  air,  painting  with  the  object  before  him,  and 
noting  down  with  patient  assiduity  every  striking  combination 
of  foliage,  and  every  picturesque  group  of  figures,  that  met  his 
eye.  There  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Joshua  Kirby,  the 
well  known  writer  on  perspective,  and  of  Philip  Thicknesse, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Landguard  Fort,  who  first  assisted,  and 
then  oppressed,  him  with  his  patronage.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich  were  more  occupied  by  the  concerns  of  business  than 
by  regard  for  the  fine  arts;  but  Gainsborough's  facile  pencil 
gradually  began  to  find  employment  in  sketching  the  parks  and 
mansions  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Like  Salvator  Rosa,  Gainsborough  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  performed  upon  several  instruments;  but  he  never 
suffered  these  musical  recreations  to  divert  him  from  the  steady 
and  assiduous  practice  of  painting ;  though  he  would  often  give 
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extravagant  prices  for  a  lute^  a  violin^  or  a  harp ;  and^  on  one 
occasion^  presented  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  best  amateur  violinist 
of  his  time,  with  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  '  Boy  at  the  Stile/ 
in  return  for  his  excellent  performance.  Thirteen  years'  practice 
had  now  done  much  to  improve  Gainsborough's  style ;  his  por- 
traits were  distinguished  by  breadth  and  fidelity,  and  his  land- 
Bcapcj  showed  freedom  of  execution,  skill  in  colouring,  and  taste 
in  selection.  A  larger  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  abilities  was 
therefore  desirable,  and  accordingly,  in  1760,  he  remove,  to 
Bath,  then  in  the  height  of  its  fashionable  reputation. 

At  Bath  he  hired  handsome  apartments,  and  soon  became  so 
popular  as  a  portrait  painter,  that  a  wit  of  the  day  said  of  him, 
'Fortune  seemed  to  take  up  her  abode  with  him;  his  house 
became  Gain^s-borovgh,'  Business  came  in  so  fast,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  his  piice  for  a  head  from  five  to  eight  guineas, 
and  ultimately  fixed  his  scale  of  charges  at  forty  guineas  for  a 
half,  and  one  hundred  for  a  whole,  length.  He  sometimes 
entirely  lost  temper  at  the  absurdity  and  conceit  of  his  sitters. 
On  one  occasion,  a  person  of  high  rank  arrived,  richly  dressed 
in  a  laced  coat  and  well  powdered  wig.  Placing  himself  hi  an 
advantageous  situation  as  to  light,  he  began  to  arrange  his  dress 
and  dictate  his  attitude  in  a  manner  so  ludicrously  elaborate, 
that  Gainsborough  muttered, '  This  will  never  do.'  His  Lordship, 
having  at  length  satisfactorily  adjusted  his  person,  exclaimed, 
*  Now,  Sir,  I  desire  you  not  to  overlook  the  dimple  in  my  chin.' 
'Confound  the  dimple  in  your  chin,'  returned  the  artist;  'I 
shall  neither  paint  the  one  nor  the  other.'  And  he  absolutely 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  picture.  While  at  Bath,  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  Garrick,  Quin,  General  Honywood,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Lord  Ligonier,  Sterne,  Richardson,  and  many  other 
celebrities.  Besides  these  he  also  painted  a  good  many  land- 
scapes, (not,  however,  among  his  best  performances  in  that 
department,)  several  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Bath.  His  pictures  were  annually  transmitted  to  the  London 
exhibitions  by  Wiltshire,  the  public  carrier,  who  loved  Gains- 
borough, and  admired  his  works.  For  this  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  payment.  'No — no,'  he  would  say, 
'  I  admire  painting  too  much.'  Gainsborough,  however,  wad 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  presented  the  carrier  with 
several  fine  paintings,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  John  Wiltshire,  Esq.  The  Royal  Academy  was 
founded  in  1768.  Gainsborough  was  chosen  one  of  the  thirty- 
six  original  Academicians,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  law  that 
every  member  should,  on  his  election,  present  to  the  institution 
a  specimen  of  his  art,  he  contributed  a  painting  described  as 
'A  romantic  Landscape,  with  Sheep  at  a  Fountain.'  To  the 
early  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  he  was  an  extensive  contri- 
butor, and  many  of  his  pictures  attracted  a  large  share  of  the 
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public  admiration.  About  tbis  time  Gainsborougb  and  Thick- 
nesse  (whose  needless  and  ostentatious  patronage  was  be- 
coming intolerable  to  the  painter)  quarrelled,  and,  soon  after, 
the  former  finally  left  Bath,  and  established  himself  in 
London.  ^ 

There  he  prosecuted  his  career  in  portrait  and  landscape  with 
fresh  vigour  and  increasing  success,  his  grace  and  fidelity  in  the 
former  rendering  him  a  dangerous  rival  even  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Thirty  years  before,  he  had  quitted  his  modest 
apartments  in  Hatton  Ghurden  poor  and  unknown;  now.  he 
returned  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  established 
himself  in  a  noble  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  built  by  Duke  Schom- 
berg,  for  which  he  paid  c€300  a  year.  He  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  George  III.,  who  had  frequently  seen  and  admired  the 
works  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Academy^s  Exhibitions ;  and,  in 
1781,  he  exhibited  whole-length  portraits  of  the  King  and 
Queen  Charlotte;  in  the  subsequent  year,  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
and,  in  1783,  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  fifteen  in  number, 
but  heads  only.  Peers  and  commons  rapidly  followed  the  exam- 
ple set  them  by  royalty,  and  commissions  for  portraits  soon 
flowed  in  so  rapidly,  that,  with  all  his  industry  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  Gtiinsborough  occasionally  found  himself  unable  to 
satisfy  the  impatience  of  his  sitters.  Among  other  titled  sitters 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  honoured  Gainsborough  by 
employing  his  pencil ;  but,  in  her  case,  the  painter  had  not  his 
usual  success ;  nature  was  too  much  for  art. 

'  The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  Duchess,'  (says  Allan  Cunning- 
ham,) '  and  the  sense  she  entertained  of  the  charms  of  her  looks, 
and  her  conversation,  took  away  that  readiness  of  hand,  and 
hasty  happiness  of  touch,  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  ordinary 
moments.  The  portrait  was  so  little  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he 
refused  to  send  it  to  Chatsworth.  Drawing  his  wet  pencil 
across  the  mouth,  which  all  who  saw  it  thought  exquisitely 
lovely,  he  said,  "  Her  Grace  is  too  hard  for  me.''*  In  1779,  he 
painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Buttall,  commonly 
known  as  '  The  Blue  Boy,'  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  This  was  done  in  order  to  refute  the 
observation  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, that  blue  should  only  be  used  to  support  and  set  off  the 
warmer  colours,  and  was  not  admissible  in  the  mass  into  a 
picture.  Of  this  portrait  Hazlitt  observes,  '  There  is  a  spirited 
glow  of  youth  about  the  face,  and  the  attitude  is  striking  and 
elegant, — ^the  drapery  of  blue  satin  is  admirably  painted.'  And 
another  eminent  critic  remarks,  that  *  The  Blue  Boy '  is  remark- 
able for  animation  and  spirit,  and  careful,  solid  painting.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  deserved  eulogiums,  the  difficulty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  ably  combated  than  vanquished 
by  Gainsborough^  and  Sir  Joshua  was  certainly  right  when  he 
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cautioned  the  artist  against  the  use  of  pure  unbroken  blue  in 
large  masses. 

During  fifteen  years  Gainsborough  had  contributed  to  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Artists'  Society,  and  the  Academy,  fifty  por- 
traits, and  only  eleven  landscapes.  These  last  stood  ranged  iu 
long  lines  from  his  hall  to  his  painting  room,  and  his  sitters,  as 
they  passed,  scarcely  deigned  to  honour  them  with  a  look.  He 
might  have  starved  but  for  his  portraits.  Those  noble  land- 
scapes, by  which  he  was  to  live  to  posterity,  were  coldly  admired 
or  contemptuously  passed  by.  Yet  *  Nature  sat  to  him  in  all  her 
attractive  attitudes  of  beauty ;  his  pencil  traced,  with  peculiar 
and  matchless  facility,  her  finest  and  most  delicate  lineaments ; 
whether  it  was  the  sturdy  oak,  the  twisted  eglantine,  the  mower 
whetting  his  scythe,  the  whistling  ploughboy,  or  the  shepherd 
under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale, — all  came  forth  equally  chaste 
from  his  inimitable  and  fanciful  pencil.'*  Some  there  were, 
however,  who  perceived  the  genius  and  the  nature  so  conspicuous 
in  Gainsborough's  landscapes;  and  among  the  number,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Oxford,  and  the  facetious  Peter  Pindar. 
The  last  of  this  distinguished  trio,  in  his  satirical  '  Ode  on  the 
Exhibition  of  1783,'  thus  counsels  the  artist  not  to  forsake 
landscape : — 

'  O  Gainsborough !  nature  'pLuneth  sore, 
That  thou  ha^it  kicked  her  out  of  door, 
Who  in  her  bounteous  gilts  hath  been  so  free 
To  cull  such  genius  out  for  thee — 
Lo !  all  thy  efforts  without  her  are  vain  ! 
Go,  find  her,  kiss  her,  and  be  friends  again,' 

Among  the  many  celebrated  and  beautiful  women  who  sat  to 
Gainsborough,  were  Mrs.  Sheridan,  (once  the  lovely  Miss  Linley 
of  Bath,)  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  tragic  muse.  In  1784  he 
painted  the  latter,  then  '  in  the  prime  of  her  glorious  beauty,  and 
in  the  full  blaze  of  her  popularity.'  '  Mrs.  Siddons  is  seated ; 
her  face  appears  rather  more  than  in  profile  ,•  she  wears  a  black 
hat  and  feathers,  and  a  blue  and  buff  striped  silk  dress, — the 
mixture  of  the  two  colours,  where  the  folds  throw  them  in  a 
mass,  resembling  dark  sea  water  with  sunshine  on  it.'  (Page  130.) 
Gainsborough  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  delineating  her 
features,  the  nose  especially ;  and,  after  repeatedly  altering  its 
shape,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Confound  the  nose  !  there 's  no  end  to  it.' 

In  1784  Gainsborough  quarrelled  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Hanging  Committee  of  those 
days  to  break  through  one  of  their  rules,  and  hang  one  of  his 
pictures  in  a  situation  capable  of  adequately  showing  its  effect. 
This  canvass  contained  the  portraits  of  the  Princess  Royal,  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  and  Princess  Elizabeth  at  full  length,  and  was 
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painted  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  state-room  in  Carleton  Palace. 
After  this  unfortunate  dispute  Gainsborough  never  sent  any 
paintings  to  the  Academy ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  matter  can 
scarcely  be  justified^  as  he  must  have  known  the  difficulties 
ifiseparable  from  the  arrangement  of  a  large  number  of  pictures^ 
and  was  bound  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Institution  to  which  he  belonged.  To  divert  his  mind  from  the 
chagrin  occasioned  by  this  occurrence,  the  painter  paid  a  visit  to 
his  native  town  of  Sudbury,  where  his  appearance  in  a  rich  suit 
of  drab,  with  laced  ruffles  and  a  cocked  hat,  created  quite  a 
sensation;  and  a  lady,  who  remembered  his  visiting  at  her 
father's  house,  described  him  to  Mr.  Fulcher  as  '  gay,  very  gay, 
and  good  looking.'  To  about  this  period  may  be  assigned  one 
of  his  most  charming  fancy  pictures, '  The  Mushroom  Girl,'  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gainsborough  Dupont,  of  Sudbury. 
A  rustic  beauty  has  been  gathering  mushrooms,  and,  wearied 
with  her  labours,  has  fallen  asleep  beneath  the  shade  of  a  rugged 
elm.  Her  head  rests  upon  her  arm;  a  gleam  of  sunshioe, 
piercing  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  gives  a  still  more  lovely 
bloom  to  her  cheek.  A  young  peasant  stands  near,  amazed  at 
so  much  loveliness ;  and  a  little  terrier  looks  up  as  if  inclined  to 
bark  at  the  intruder,  yet  afraid  to  waken  his  mistress. 

During  the  summer  months  Gainsborough  had  lodgings  at 
Richmond,  and  spent  his  days  in  sketching  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  peasant  children  he  mst 
with  in  his  rambles.  An  adventure  of  this  time,  and  its  results, 
are  worth  transcribing. 

*  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  a  boy  named  John  Hill,  on  whom 
nature  had  bestowed  a  more  than  ordir.ary  share  of  good  looks,  with 
an  intelligence  rarely  found  in  a  woodman's  cottage.  Gainsborough 
looked  at  the  boy  with  a  painter's  eye,  and,  acting  as  usual  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  offered  to  take  him  home,  and  provide  for  his 
future  welfare.  Jack  Hill,  as  Gainsborough  always  called  him,  was  at 
once  arrayed  in  his  Sunday's  best,  and  sent  with  the  gentleman,  laden 
with  as  many  virtuous  precepts  as  would  have  filled  a  copy-book. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough  was  delighted  with  the  boy,  and  the  young  ladies 
equally  rejoiced  in  such  a  good  looking  addition  to  their  establish- 
ment. But  whether,  like  the  wild  Indian  of  the  prairie,  Jack  pined 
for  the  m)  restrained  freedom  of  his  native  woods,  the  blackberries  and 
roasted  sloes, — or,  what  is  more  likely,  feared  chastisement  for  his 
many  ungrateful  doings, — after  a  brief  trial  he  ran  away,  and,  though 
brought  back  and  forgiven  by  his  kind-hearted  master,  he  wilfully 
threw  away  a  much  better  chance  than  Dick  Whittington  started 
with  on  his  romantic  journey  to  the  thrice  repeated  city  sovereignty. 
At  Gainsborough's  death,  his  widow  kindly  procured  for  Jack  au 
admission  into  Christ's  Hospital.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  the  boy  ;  he 
is,  however,  immortalized  by  the  painter's  pencil ;  and  amongst  all 
Gainsborough*s  studies  of  peasant  children  Jack  is  distinguished  by 
his  personal  beauty.* — Pp.  132,  133.  ^  i 
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The  famous  picture  of  '  The  Woodman  in  the  Storm/  which 
won  so  much  public  admiration^  and  on  which  George  III. 
bestowed  especial  commendation,  was  painted  in  1787.  It 
has  unfortunately  perished,  but  the  composition  is  preserved 
by  Peter  Simon^s  print,  and  Mr.  Lane's  copy  of  the  original 
sketch.  Another  fine  landscape,  of  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
'The  Shepherd's  Boy  in  the  Shower,'  is  thus  described  by 
Hazlitt :  '  I  remember  being  once  driven  by  a  shower  of  rain 
for  shelter  into  a  picture- dealer's  shop  in  Oxford  Street,  when 
there  stood  on  the  floor  a  copy  of  Gainsborough's  "  Shepherd 
Boy  with  the  Thunderstorm  coming  on."  What  a  truth  and 
beauty  was  there  !  He  stands  with  his  hands  clasped,  looking 
up  with  a  mixture  of  timidity  and  resignation,  eyeing  a  magpie 
chattering  over  his  head,  while  the  wind  is  rustling  in  the 
branches.  It  was  like  a  vision  breathed  on  canvass.'  Gains- 
borough, however,  in  this  picture  committed  the  somewhat 
singular  mistake  of  placing  his  shepherd  boy  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  hedge,  so  that  the  rain  is  blowing  full  upon  him ; 
and  the  mistake  has  been  perpetuated  by  Earlom  in  his  fine 
engraving  from  the  picture.  Two  others  of  Gainsborough's 
favourite  and  later  landscapes  have  been  happily  characterized 
by  accomplished  critics.  Of  one  of  them,  '  The  Cottage  Door,' 
now  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Mr  Britton  observes,*  *  The 
picture  may  be  said  to  be  as  strictly  poetical  as  Thomson's 
Seasons ;  and,  like  that  exquisite  poem,  is  calculated  to  delight 
every  person  who  studies  it  attentively  and  feelingly.  Its  late 
proprietor  (Mr.  Coppin)  justly  says,  that  it  possesses  all  the 
rich  colouring  of  Rubens ;  the  thinness,  yet  force  and  brilliancy, 
of  Vandyke ;  the  silvery  tone  of  Teniers ;  the  depth  and  sim- 
plicity of  Ruysdael ;  and  the  apparent  finishing  of  Wynants.' 
Of  'The  Cottage  Girl  with  her  Dog  and  Pitcher,'  Mr.  Leslie 
remarks,  that  '  it  is  unequalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  I  recollect  it  at  the  British  Gallery,  forming  part  of  a 
very  noble  collection  of  pictures,  and  I  could  scarcely  look  or 
think  of  anything  else  in  the  rooms.  This  inimitable  work  is 
a  portrait,  and  not  of  a  peasant  child,  but  of  a  young  lady,  who 
appears  also  in  his  picture  of  "  The  Girl  and  Pigs,"  which  Sir 
Joshua  purchased.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  Gainsborough's  death  were 
of  a  singular  and  melancholy  character ;  and  a  year  before  the 
event  took  place,  he  entertained  a  firm  presentiment  of  its 
approach.  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sheridan  were  among 
the  painter's  most  valued  friends :  one  day,  in  the  early  part 
of  1787,  the  three  had  dined  together;  Gainsborough  had  been 
unusually  brilliant  and  animated,  and  the  meeting  had  been 
productive  of  so  much  enjoyment,  that  the  three  friends  agreed 
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that  they  should  agaia  dine  together  at  an  early  day.  They 
met,  but  Gainsborough,  on  the  previous  occasion  so  gay  and 
happy,  now  sat  silent  and  absorbed,  with  a  look  of  fixed  melan- 
choly which  no  eflFort  of  his  companions  was  able  to  dissipate. 
At  last  he  rose,  took  Sheridan  by  the  hand,  led  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Now, 
don't  laugh,  but  listen.  I  shall  die  soon — I  know  it — I  feel  it 
— I  have  less  time  to  live  than  my  looks  infer — but  for  this  I 
care  not.  What  oppresses  my  mind  is  this, — I  have  many  ac- 
quaintances, and  few  friends ;  and  as  I  wish  to  have  one  worthy 
man  to  accompany  me  to  the  grave,  I  am  desirous  of  bespeaking 
you.  Will  you  come — ay  or  no?'  Sheridan  gave  the  required 
promise ;  on  which  Gainsborough  at  once  emerged  from  his  cloud, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  the  soul  of  the  party. 

The  celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  commenced  in  1788, 
and  the  importance  of  the  event  allured  Gainsborough  from  his 
easel.  He  was  placed  with  his  back  to  an  open  window,  and 
suddenly  felt  something  intensely  cold  touch  his  neck,  accom- 
panied by  a  sensation  of  great  pain  and  stiffness.  On  returning 
home  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  wife  and  niece ;  and,  on 
looking  at  his  neck,  they  saw  a  mark  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
harder  to  the  touch  than  the  surrounding  parts,  and  which,  he 
said,  still  felt  cold.  Medical  aid  was  speedily  procured,  and  the 
uneasiness  felt  was  declared  to  arise  from  a  swelling  in  the 
glands.  Change  of  air  and  scene  was  tried,  but  in  vain ;  and 
the  symptoms  becoming  more  serious,  Gainsborough  returned  to 
London,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  on  a  re-examination,  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  cancer.  All  human  skill  was  then  useless;  but 
the  painter  beheld  the  approach  of  death  with  composure,  and 
proceeded  to  arrange  his  affairs,  appointing  his  wife  executrix  of 
his  will.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, whom  he  felt  he  had  not  always  treated  with  sufficient 
courtesy,  requesting  to  see  him ;  and  their  last  meeting  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Pulcher : — 

'  It  is  a  solemn  scene,  that  death -chamber, — the  two  great  painters 
side  by  side,  forgetful  of  the  past,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  future. 
Gainsborough  says  that  he  fears  not  death ;  that  his  regret  at  losing 
life  is  principally  the  regret  of  leaving  his  art,  more  especially  as  he 
now  began  to  see  what  his  deficiencies  were,  which,  he  thought,  in  his 
last  works,  were  in  some  measure  supplied.  The  wave  of  life  heaves 
to  and  fro.  Reynolds  bends  his  dull  ear  to  catch  Gainsborough's 
failing  words  :  "  We  are  all  going  to  heaven  ;  and  Vandyke  is  of  the 
company."  A  few  days  after,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  of  August,  1788,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
G^sborough  died.' — Page  147. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  his  remains  were  borne  from 
his  house  in  Pall  Mall  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Kew  church- 
yard.  His  nephew,  Mr,  Dupont,  attended  as  chief  mourner,  and 
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the  pall  was  Bustaiiied  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  Sir  William 
Chamb^^,  West,  Bartolozzi,  Paul  Sandby,  and  Mr.  Cotes, — 
whilst,  saddest  of  all  the  mourners,  walked  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  so  singularly  invited  a  year  before  to  be  present. 

In  person,  Gainsborough  was  eminently  handsome,  of  a  'fair 
complexion,  r^^ular  features,  tall  and  well  proportioned/  and, 
when  he  wished  to  please,  no  one  possessed  a  readier  grace,  or 
more  attractive  manner.  He  executed  several  portraits  of  him- 
self,  two  of  which  stood  in  his  gallery  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
with  their  faces  modestly  turned  to  the  wall.  Of  these.  Miss 
Gainsborough  gave  one  to  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  members 
presented  her  with  a  vase,  designed  by  West,  'as  a  token  of 
respect  to  the  abilities  of  her  father.'  This  vase  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  painter's  great-nephew,  the  Rev.  Gainsborough 
Gardiner,  of  Worcester.  Like  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  painted 
standing,  in  preference  to  sitting;  and  his  pencils  had  shafts 
sometimes  six  feet  in  length.  He  stood  as  far  from  his  sitter  as 
he  did  from  the  picture,  in  order  that  the  hues  might  be  the 
same.  He  was  an  early  riser,  commencing  painting  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  working  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then 
devoting  the  rest  of  the  day  to  visits,  music,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. He  loved  to  sit  by  his  wife  during  the  evenings,  making 
sketches  of  whatever  occurred  to  his  fancy,  most  of  which  were 
thrown  below  the  table,  while  those  that  were  more  than  com- 
monly happy  were  preserved  to  be  afterwards  finished,  or  ex- 
panded into  pictures. 

In  disposition  Gainsborough  was  generous,  impulsive,  and 
somewhat  irritable.  The  great  defect  in  his  character,  says  Mr. 
Pulcher,  was  a  want  of  that  evenness  of  temper  which  Reynolds 
so  abundantly  possessed. 

'  A  conceited  sitter,  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  a  relative  visiting  him  in 
a  hackney-coach,  disturbed  his  equanimity ;  yet,  when  his  daughter 
formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  without  consulting  him,  he  was  calm 
and  collected,  unwilling,  he  says,  to  "  have  the  cause  of  unhappiness 
lay  upon  his  conscience."  He  has  been  accused  of  malevolence  ;  but 
to  such  a  feeling  his  heart  was  a  stranger.  Soon  angry,  he  was  soon 
appeased  ;  and  if  he  was  the  first  to  offend,  he  was  the  first  to  atone. 
Whenever  he  spoke  crossly  to  his  wife,  (a  remarkably  sweet-tempered 
woman,)  he  would  write  a  note  of  repentance,  sign  it  with  the  name 
of  his  favourite  dog,  "Fox,"  and  address  it  to  his  Margaret's  pet 
spaniel,  "Tristram."  Fox  would  take  the  note  in  his  mouth,  and 
duly  deliver  it  to  Tristram.  Margaret  would  then  answer,  "  My  own 
dear  Fox,  you  are  always  loving  and  good,  and  I  am  a  naughty  little 
female  ever  to  worry  you,  as  I  too  often  do :  so  we  will  kiss  and  say  no 
more  about  it.     Tour  own  affectionate  Tris." ' — Page  152. 

Gainsborough's  facility  and  rapidity  of  handling  were  very 
remarkable.  In  his  early  days  he  finished  highly,  but  afterwards 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  general  effect;  and^many.of 
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his  works^  when  viewed  closely,  present  a  rough  and  uniSnished 
appearance.  This  facility  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  his 
drawings  and  sketches,  which  are  spirited  and  masterly.  His 
friend  Jackson  says, '  I  must  have  seen  at  least  a  thousand^  not 
one  of  which  but  what  possesses  merit,  and  some  in  a  transcendent 
degree.'  They  were  excuted  in  oil  and  water-colours,  chalks^ 
black-lead  pencil,  sepia,  bistre,  and  Indian  ink;  indeed,  there 
was  scarcely  any  contrivance  for  picturesque  delineation  of 
which  he  did  not  at  some  period  make  use.  On  one  of  the 
finest  of  Gainsborough's  drawings, — a  portrait  of  Pitt  in  crayons, 
purchased  by  the  £arl  of  Normanton  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  collection, — Sir  Thomas  had  written  the  words, 
'  Unique  and  inestimable.'  As  a  portrait  painter,  Gainsborough 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable  rival  of  Reynolds  ;  aud  it 
is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  the  best  picture  finished  by 
the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  the  age  was  a  portrait, — that  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  now  in  Arundel  Castle.  His  range  in 
portrait  was  more  limited,  and  his  system  of  chiaroscuro  not  so 
striking  as  that  adopted  by  his  great  rival;  but  in  purity  of 
expression,  and  natural,  unaffected  grace,  he  has  seldom  been 
surpassed;  his  men  are  thoroughly  gentlemen,  and  his  women 
entirely  ladies ;  while,  in  his  feeling  for  the  simplicity  and  charms 
of  infancy,  he  has  not  been  excelled  by  Reynolds  himself. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lives  of  the 
two  great  founders  of  our  present  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing do  not  present  a  greater  contrast  than  their  works.  These, 
indeed,  bear  the  divine  impress  of  genius,  and  evince  that 
fondness  for  nature,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  animated 
their  authors,  and  so  far  they  resemble ;  but,  in  almost  all  other 
respects,  they  are  widely  different.  Wilson  sometimes,  indeed, 
forsook  scenes  of  classic  or  poetic  fame,  and  delineated  subjects 
from  ordinary  nature,  many  of  which  possess  an  exquisite 
charm  and  freshness;  but,  in  general,  his  landscapes  are  pro- 
ductions of  the  imagination  rather  than  representations  of 
existing  reality ;  '  his  thoughts  were  ever  dwelling  among  hills 
and  streams  renowned  in  story  and  song ;  and  he  loved  to  expa- 
tiate on  ruined  temples,  and  walk  over  fields  where  great  deeds 
had  been  achieved,  and  where  gods  had  appeared  among  men.'* 
The  landscapes  of  Gainsborough,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
not,  like  those  of  Wilson,  steeped  in  the  glowing  sunshine  of 
Italy,  were  true  and  exquisite  representations  of  the  sylvan 
scenery  of  England.  He  delighted  in  forest  glades  and  verdant 
swards,  brooks  murmuring  along  their  stony  channels,  and 
picturesque  cottages  sheltered  by  umbrageous  trees;  and  in 
all  a  deep  pervading  human  sympathy  unites  us  with  the 
subject :   for  these  delightful  scenes  are  no  solitudes,  but  are 

*  A.  Cunningham'i  *  Lives  of  the  Painters,'  vol.  »•     ^^ 
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all  animated  by  labourers  and  wayfarers,  or  by  blooming  peasant 
children,  full  of  rustic  grace  and  untamed  wildness.  It  is 
just  this  essentially  national  character  which  constitutes 
the  deep  pervading  charm  of  Gainsborough's  landscapes;  and 
though  the  whole  book  of  nature  was  not  open  to  this  artist, 
and  some  of  its  most  illuminated  pages  neither  engaged  his 
sympathy  nor  inspired  his  emulation,  we  trust  we  shall  never 
cease  to  prize  the  pure  taste  and  genuine  British  feeling  which 
distinguish  his  delightful  works. 


Akt.  VII. — The  Foreign   Theological  Library,     New   Series. 
Edinburgh :   T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Ten  years*  uninterrupted  popularity  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
this  series  of  translations  a  secure  place  in  English  theological 
literature.  The  undertaking  has  evidently  passed  its  probation- 
ship,  and  is  accepted.  Four  goodly  volumes  of  German  divinity 
will  be  imported  yearly  into  our  language,  and  exert  their  in- 
iiueuce,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  our  theology  ;  forming  no  small 
element  in  the  theological  education  of  the  land.  The  circula- 
tion of  which  this  fact  is  the  index,  is  a  proof  that  these  foreign 
divines  are  received  with  high  and  increasing  favour  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  numbers  of  excellent  people,  who  contemplate  with  deep 
distrust  such  a  continuous  and  systematic  infusion  of  German 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  young  divines  of  Great  Britain. 

We  purpose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  general  character  and 
claims  of  the  series.  Two  of  the  works  which  have  lately  given 
it  importance  will  receive,  as  they  deserve,  a  separate  and  ex- 
tended notice.  One  of  them,  Baumgarten  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  a  work  of  great  value ;  but  its  disquisitions  are  so 
elal)orately subtile, and  involve  questions  of  such  profound  import- 
ance, that  we  may  be  excused  for  keeping  it  long  in  reserve. 
The  other,  Stier  on  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  still  un- 
fiaished,  and  we  must  defer  our  estimate  of  this  voluminous  con- 
tribution to  the  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  till  we  have  it  entire. 
Meanwhile,  a  few  general  observations,  for  which  the  whole  ten 
years'  catalogue  may  be  a  text,  will  serve  as  a  preface  to  those 
more  specific  notices.  In  making  these  observations  we  shall 
closely  adhere  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand  ;  not  entering,  for 
the  present,  upon  the  wide  and  troubled  domain  of  modem 
German  Protestantism,  but  limiting  ourselves  to  that  aspect  of  it 
which  is  reflected  in  these  translations.  This  wiQ  give  ample 
room  for  son)^  useful  practical  remarks  upon  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  the  current  German  theology  with  which  the  public 
mind  is  becoming  so  familiar.  ^^^^,  .^  Google 
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The  naturalization  of  a  Foreign  Theological  Library  in  our  lan- 
guage is  looked  at  by  two  classes  of  people  with  very  different 
eyes.  Many,  on  the  one  hand,  regard  it  with  complacency  as  a 
tribute  to  a  certain  ideal  of  catholicity  which  rules  all  their  views 
of  Christian  truth.  Their  exaggerated  liberality  is  impatient  of 
anything  being  '  foreign'  within  the  circle  of  Christendom.  Their 
ideal  of  the  Church  is  a  body  everywhere  uncircumscribed,  dif- 
fused over  the  earth,  pervading,  but  entirely  independent  of,  all 
visible  associations ;  and,  in  harmony  with  this,  their  ideal  of  a 
Christian  literature  admits  no  distinctions  of  creed,  formulary,  or 
confession.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  utmost  freedom 
of  commerce  among  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  in  thought, 
speculation,  and  experience.  But  there  are  not  wanting  many 
who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  whom  that  which  is 
'foreign'  should  be  foreign  still.  Christianity  to  this  kind  of 
persons  is  a  very  indefinite  thing  anywhere  beyond  their  owti 
pale.  Tlieir  love  is  reserved  for  their  own  people ;  for  all  others 
they  have  nothing  more  than  the  bare  ceremonial  of  respect. 
They  are  perfectly  content  with  their  own  home-growth  in  every- 
thing; a  strange  sound  is  always  suspected.  They  would  dili- 
gently keep  out  from  their  circle  all  wTitings  in  their  own  lan- 
guage which  differ  from  their  own  views;  and,  of  course,  the 
gratuitous  breaking  down  of  the  natural  safeguard  which  Provi- 
dence has  established  in  the  diversity  of  tongues  is  to  them 
unmingled  evil.  Both  parties  are  undoubtedly  wrong ;  but  both 
are  wrong  only  through  the  perversion  of  a  principle  good  in 
itself. 

It  is  vain  to  deny  that  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
catholic  Christian  literature  revolving  round  the  central  Word,  to 
which  every  nation,  every  age,  and  every  Church  has  more  or  less 
contributed.  No  section  of  Christians  ever  formed  its  own  litera- 
ture out  of  its  own  resources.  Each  has  entered  into  a  common 
heritage,  which  it  has  appropriated,  moulded,  and  impressed  with 
its  own  peculiar  stamp.  And  not  only  so,  there  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  certain  catholic  intercommunion  of  thought  and  feeling 
throughout  the  Christian  world, — ^whether  through  the  common 
Ijatin  medium,  or  by  translation, — which  has  been  of  untold  value 
to  the  development  and  spread  of  Christian  truth.  No  one  com- 
munity, no  one  language,  of  Christendom  is  independent  of  the 
rest.  The  Divine  Spirit,  who  presides  over  all  Christian  litera- 
ture, distributes  His  special  gifts  and  talents,  to  communities  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  severally  as  He  will ;  and  there  is  as  little 
wisdom  as  there  is  charity  in  refusing  to  profit  by  the  help  which 
might  come  from  abroad  to  our  learning,  our  knowledge,  or  our 
devotion.  A  thorougldy  good  Christian  library  must  be  more 
or  less  catholic,  even  when  most  select.  It  would  be  bigotry  to 
think  that  the  very  best  results  of  pious  research,  thought,  and 
meditation  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  tongue ;  and  who  would 
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not  be  catholic  enough  to  receive  all  such  gladly^  come  they 
from  what  quarter  they  may  ? 

Bat  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  hurtful  than  a  catholic 
habit  and  taste  perverted  into  Latitudinariauism.  That  con- 
dition of  mind  is  a  very  melancholy  one^  which  is  free  to  range 
over  the  whole  field  of  Christian  literature^  everywhere  at  home, 
pliant  to  every  persuasion,  candid  to  every  ai^ument,  susceptible 
to  all  impressions,  and  seeking  good  in  everything.  All  this  may 
have  a  very  liberal  sound,  but  it  has  a  very  licentious  sense. 
Every  man  who  has  a  name  in  Christianity,  must  also  have  a 
place  in  it.  And  every  one  who  would  walk  safely  among  the 
creeds,  must  have  his  own  creed  settled  in  his  mind  and  dear  to 
his  heart.  He  must  carry  with  him  his  Rule  of  Faith,  his 
standard  of  truth,  and  habitually  apply  them ;  or  both  faith  and 
truth  will  infallibly  become  to  him  a  miserable  unreality.  That 
Christian  doctrine  which  should  be  a  seamless  robe  will  other- 
wise be  turned  into  a  coat  of  many  colours ;  the  note  of  a  be- 
liever neither  to  God  nor  man.  And  in  proportion  as  he  rejoices 
in  and  prizes  the  faith  of  his  own  communion,  will  he  make  its 
literature  the  main  element  of  his  instruction,  and  estimate  all 
other  in  proportion  to  its  agreement  or  deviation  from  that.  He 
will  thankfully  receive,  and  indeed  diligently  seek,  all  real  helps 
from  abroad ;  but  he  will  never  forget  his  allegiance  to  his  own 
confession  of  faith,  or  cease  to  prefer  the  religious  mother-tongue 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  in  which  he  first  Jieard  the  wonderful 
works  of  God. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  works  are  constantly  appearing  in 
other  languages,  the  study  of  which  would  enrich  our  own  theo- 
logy, the  question  arises,  How  is  the  student  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  ?  Should  he  be  counselled  by  all  means  to  acquire 
the  modem  tongues, — German  and  French,  to  wit,  for  they  con- 
tain all  the  modem  theology  which  is  of  any  moment  to  the  Pro- 
testant public, — that  so  he  may  have  the  key  to  all  the  treasures 
they  contain  ?  Ought  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  those  tongues  to 
be  open  solely  to  those  whose  early  education  included  the  acquire- 
ment of  these  tongues  ?  Should  the  earnest  theological  student, 
who  has  a  laudable  desire  to  know  something  of  the  results  of 
centuries  of  erudite  research  across  the  Channel,  but  has  entered 
on  his  studies  without  that  advantage,  be  recommended  to  add 
to  his  other  labours  the  study  of  such  a  language  as  the  Ger- 
man? or,  should  not,  rather,  all  such  works  as  have  value 
enough  to  deserve  general  diffusion,  be  translated  into  our  own 
tongue,  under  proper  auspices,  and  according  to  a  prudent 
selection  ?  Haviag  in  view  more  particularly  the  rising  Ministry 
of  our  day,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  earnest  conviction 
that  translations  should,  as  a  rule,  be  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication with  foreign  divinity.  Let  the  foundation  be  well 
laid  for  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptur^p 
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let  Latin  be  made  as  familiar  as  a  second  mother-tongue^  for  it  is 
the  key  to  the  greatest  and  richest  store  of  critical  and  exegetical 
and  practical  theology  extant ;  and  the  student  may  then  con- 
tent himself  with  the  boundless  range  of  his  own  English  divi- 
nity; with  the  addition  of  such  foreign  works  as  may  be  counted 
worthy  of  being  introduced  into  it.  If  an  exception  were  made, 
it  should  be  in  favour  of  the  French ;  for  there  are  works  of  very 
great  value  in  that  tongue,  which  never  have  been,  and  never 
will  be,  translated ;  and  its  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  are  of 
course  worthless  as  such  in  any  other  than  their  original  form. 
But  the  general  tendency  to  study  German  for  the  sake  of  its 
criticism,  philosophy,  and  theology,  we  look  upon  with  almost 
unraingled  distrust.  The  familiar  use  of  the  language  is  a  peril- 
ous talent,  at  best ;  less  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  all 
but  useless,  but  that  is  to  be  attained  only  by  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  pains,  wliich  the  fruit  that  may  be  gathered  will  not 
justify.  Let  the  young  man  who  is  yielding  to  the  general  fas- 
cination go  and  ask  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  wearied  their  brains  for  the  public  good,  in  turning  the 
mammoth  sentences  of  German  divines  into  English ;  and  the 
advice  he  is  likely  to  get  will  cool  his  ardour.  We  shrewdly 
suspect  that  some  of  them  would  confess  it  a  great  relief  to  have 
a  translation  at  hand  instead  of  the  original,  for  purposes  of 
general  reading  or  reference.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that 
the  best  productions  of  German  intellect  and  research  are  now 
accessible  in  as  readable  English  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
allow,  renders  the  study  of  that  language  quite  superfluous,  save 
to  those  whose  attractions  are  Goethe,  Fichte,  or  Schiller. 

Such  a  Foreign  Theological  Library  as  would  be  worthy  of  in- 
corporation into  the  English  language  has  been  really  accumu- 
lating for  generations.  We  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
European  Christian  literatiu-e  of  the  last  three  centuries,  not- 
withstanding all  its  confusion  of  conflicting  creeds,  to  think  that 
something  might  have  been  imported  aimually  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  our  di\inity 
and  of  our  devotion.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  occasional 
eflbrts,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  way  until  our  own  time. 
But  translations  from  all  departments  of  foreign  literature  have 
swiftly  multiplied  of  late.  Abundance  of  foreign  theology,  too, 
of  various  kinds  has  appeared  at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  but  the  projectors  of  the  series  now  before  us  have  made 
this  department  almost  their  sole  care,  and  they  have  succeeded 
by  persevering  energy  in  making  their  systematized  translations 
one  of  the  institutions  of  our  theological  literature. 

The  first  point  that  claims  remark  in  connexion  with  this 
series  is,  that  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  bids  fair  still  to  be,  con- 
fined to  the  writings  of  German  divines.  Its  title  might  have 
been,  not   a  'Foreign,'  but  a  'German  Theological  Library.' 
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Bat,  in  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  Protestantism  is  concerned,  the 
two  words  are  almost  synonymous.  The  amount  of  theological 
literature  produced  from  year  to  year  in  the  various  states  of 
Germany  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  all  other  Protestant 
countries  put  together,  England  and  America  scarcely  excepted, 
that  we  may  regarf  the  German  as  fairly  entitled  to  represent 
all  the  divinity  that  is  not  our  own.  The  English  and  the  Ger- 
man tongues  absorb  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Protestant 
writings  of  the  age,  that  the  title  under  which  these  volumes 
annually  appear  may  pass  unchallenged. 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  naked  expression,  '  Ger- 
man theology,'  is  a  word  of  fear  to  most  Christians  in  Great 
Britain.  And  there  is  abimdant  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  history  of  German  religious  speculation  and  criticism  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  is  the 
darkest  and  most  fearful  page  in  the  annals  of  error  since 
the  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  early  Church.  We  have  not  yet  sur- 
vived a  century  of  Satan's  most  furious  assault  upon  the  faith  of 
Christ.  England,  France,  and  Germany  were  severally  the  scene 
of  different  methods  of  attack.  In  England  a  standard  was 
lifted  up  against  him ;  deism,  or  infidelity,  or  Socinianism,  were 
never  permitted  to  triumph ;  nor,  despite  many  unhappy  signs  in 
our  day,  will  they  be  permitted.  French  infidelity  gave  the  enemy 
transient  and  horrible  victory  in  the  Revolution;  but  Chris- 
tianity received  no  permanent  hurt  from  a  rebellion  against 
reason,  from  which  human  nature  recoiled  with  horror.  It  was 
in  Grermany,  and  among  the  German  Protestant  Churches,  that 
Satan  fixed  his  chosen  seat ;  its  philosophy,  its  speculation,  its 
criticism,  were  his  trusted  instruments ;  and  how  well  he  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  for  a  season,  is  attested  by  the  all  but  universal 
Rationalism  which  pervaded  the  theology  of  Germany  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  generation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rebellion  of  reason  against  the 
inspired  word  of  God  in  Germany  has  exerted  a  pernicious, 
though  indirect,  influence  upon  English  theology ;  and  one  too 
which  continues  to  the  present  day.  Coleridge's  Confessions  of 
an  inquiring  Spirit  may  be  regarded  as  reducing  to  expression 
views  of  the  relations  of  God's  word  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
lai^ely  pervaded  the  religious  philosophy  of  England  in  the  last 
generation,  and  which  came  more  or  less  directly  from  Germany. 
Morell's  Philosophy  of  Religion  serves  the  same  purpose  in  the 
present  time,  not  to  mention  the  writings  of  Maurice  and  others, 
besides  an  increasing  host  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  entire  school  of  Francis  Newman  furnishes  a  sad  token  of 
the  influence  of  German  Rationalistic  criticism  of  the  sacred 
canon  upon  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen ;  for,  disguise 
it  how  they  may,  they  are  simply  the  shrill  echoes  of  far  more 
exciting  voices  across  the  Channel.     Professor  Jowett,  too,  ag4p 
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others  who  are  ready  to  follow  in  his  track,  are  but  startling  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  by  the  application  of  principles  which 
Gfrorer  and  Bauer  have  made  repulsive  even  to  the  Germans 
themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Grer- 
raan  philosophy  and  German  Neology  are  terms  from  which 
the  minds  of  pious  Scripture-loving  Englishmen  recoil  with 
abhorrence. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  influence  is  mainly 
indirect,  and  not  the  result  of  a  wholesale  introduction  of  Ger- 
man books  into  the  English  language ;  and,  further,  that  it  is 
far  less  general  than  was  to  be  feared.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  entire  series  of  the  works  of  the  illumined  philoso- 
phers from  Wolff  to  Fichte  is  foreign  still  to  our  tongue ;  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  works  of  Rationalist  criticism  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  Paulus  to  De  Wette,  has  appeared  or  been  popular- 
ized in  English.  The  whole  mass  of  fermenting  thought, 
speculation,  and  vanity  lies  still  in  its  original  German,  a  monu- 
ment, which  will  have  in  fiiture  times  far  more  significance  than 
even  now,  of  the  fertility  of  Satan's  inventions, — the  history  of 
one  specific  and  ever-memorable  development  of  the  methods  of 
his  cunning.  The  English  language  has  escaped  the  defilement, 
not  so  much  through  want  of  zeal  in  the  children  who  would 
propagate  their  father's  lies,  as  through  the  good  providence  of 
God,  who  has  given  Great  Britain  during  this  century  two  signal 
proofs  of  His  care, — one,  in  defending  our  constitution  from  the 
revolutionary  principles  of  infidel  Prance ;  and  another,  in  keep- 
ing out  from  our  literature  the  iSfty  years'  heresies  of  infidel 
Germany. 

The  divines  whose  works  are  translated  in  this  series  are  men 
of  a  new  generation.  They  represent  collectively,  though  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  only  as  specimens  of  a  much  greater 
number,  a  blessed  reaction  and  return  to  faith  which  we  firmly 
believe  to  be  taking  place  in  the  Lutheran  and  B^ormed 
Churches  of  Germany,  both  as  distinct  and  imited.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  reaction  dates  far  back  in  the  present 
century,  when  a  school  of  mediating  theology  arose,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  subjective  tendencies  of  Ration- 
alist philosophy  with  the  objective  rule  of  faith  and  life  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Church.  But  how  far 
short  of  true  Christianity  this  mediation  movement  fell,  may  be 
seen  in  every  page  of  Schleiermacher's  bewildered  though  beau- 
tiful writings.  Ncander  and  Tholuck  are  among  the  first  names 
which  begin  to  announce  the  dawn  of  Germany's  future  ortho- 
doxy, although  their  leaning  to  the  subjective  principle,  ^their 
exaggerated  deference  to  the  Christian  consciousness  in  all  their 
views  of  religion,  and  their  concessions  to  modem  science,  throw 
a  suspicious  tinge  over  all  their  works.  Hengstenberg,  who 
leads  the  van  in  this  long  theological  series,  was  among  the  first 
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who  boldly  and  firmly  stood  up  as  a  champion  of  Christianity 
against  all  its  Rationalist  assailants.  Taking  his  stand  upon  the 
two  Confessions^  as  expressing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  In- 
spired Word,  he  devoted  vast  learning,  sanctified  by  piety  and 
guided  by  acute  critical  skill,  to  the  vindication  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  its  pervading  Christology.  He  was  followed  by  many 
others, — coadjutors  worthy  of  himself, — who  devoted  their  lives, 
whether  in  university  chairs  or  in  the  working  pastorate,  to  the 
retrieval  of  the  Protestantism  of  Germany.  A  noble  catalogue 
of  works  has  been  the  result,  dedicated  to  the  warfare  against 
Rationalism  in  all  its  forms, — works  ranging  over  the  whole 
field  of  theological  science,  including  ecclesiastical  history, 
dogmatic  theology,  biblical  exposition.  Christian  morals  and 
horailetics, — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  the 
regeneration  of  German  Protestantism.  They  are  disfigured 
by  many  errors,  exhibit  more  or  less  evident  traces  of  the 
influence  of  the  very  evils  which  they  protest  against,  and 
labour  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  produced  in  a 
polemical  and  unsettled  time ;  but  they  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  sound  research,  very  much  good  theology  wliich  is  quite 
independent  of  all  polemical  questions,  and  a  large  mass  of 
precious  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. As  a  collective  defence  of  the  faith,  we  believe  the 
writings  of  the  present  age  of  German  divines  will  rank  very 
high  among  the  apologetics  of  Christianity,  And,  on  the  whole, 
when  their  position  is  fairly  taken  into  the  account, — when  we 
remember  the  schools  of  doubt  and  scepticism  from  which  they 
emerged,  and  the  stem  war  which  they  have  been  waging 
against  enemies  with  numbers,  patronage,  and  general  sym- 
pathy on  their  side,  it  will  not  be  asking  too  much  that  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  authors  in  this  series  should 
be  looked  at  charitably  and  hopefully  in  consideration  of  their 
great  services. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasonable  thing  to  brand 
them  all  indiscriminately  as  Rationalists  and  Neologians; — an 
injustice  which  is  frequently  committed  by  many  who  might 
know  better  if  they  would.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not — we 
speak  now  solely  and  strictly  of  our  present  series — Rationalists, 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.  And,  secondly,  their  claim  to  our 
sympathy  and  gratitude  is  mainly  founded  on  the  fact,  that  they 
have  shown  us  what  Rationalism  is,  and  taught  us — a  lesson 
which  God  grant  we  may  not  soon  greatly  need  in  this  land — 
how  to  meet  and  vanquish  it. 

Rationalism  makes  human  reason  the  measure,  the  rule,  the 
test  cf  all  truth.  It  utterly  repudiates  the  authority  of  an 
Inspired  Revelation  given  by  God  to  man;  and  of  course 
renounces  all  allegiance  to  creeds,  confessions,  and  formularies. 
It  glories  in  an  internal  sense  of  right  and  truth,  which  is  ^^e 
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prerogative  of  human  nature,  and  brings  every  proposition,  pro- 
fessing to  come  whether  from  God  or  man,  to  the  test  of  that 
innate  instinct.  The  Rationalist  carries  the  whole  of  the  doc- 
trines and  facts  of  the  Bible  into  the  chambers  of  his  own  mind ; 
looks  at  each  with  the  infallible  eye  of  his  own  internal  con- 
templation, or,  as  he  says,  applies  to  each  the  test  of  his  own 
consciousness.  Whatever  endures  that  test  he  accepts;  no 
semblance  of  sanction  will  enforce  his  assent  to  anything  which 
fails.  He  receives  all  the  declarations  of  Scripture  which  meet 
his  own  approval,  as  simply  having  been  the  expression  of  the 
consciousness  of  good  men  in  former  times;  and  has  ten 
thousand  expedients  for  resolving  away  into  myth,  fable,  or 
fraud,  the  superhuman  facts  which  are  the  foundation  of 
Scripture  teaching.  Thus,  the  only  revelation  which  he  will 
admit,  is  the  sacred  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  every 
human  spirit :  of  course,  therefore,  truth  is  altogether  subject- 
ive, just  what  the  distinctive  bias  of  his  own  Ego  makes  it;  or, 
if  he  admits  any  objective  truth  at  all,  it  is  the  aggregate  con- 
sciousness, whenever  it  can  be  established,  of  all  past  ages. 
There  are  endless  modifications  of  Rationalism ;  and,  doubtless, 
some  theory  of  it  may  be  framed  which  might  seem  to  warrant 
the  chai^  against  some  of  these  writers.  But  every  one  of 
them  holds  the  full  and  entire  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  record  of  facts,  a  rule  of  faith,  and  a  directory  of  life ; 
every  one  of  them  is  a  subscriber  to  one  or  other  of  the  Con- 
fessions which  distinguished  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation ;  and  every  one  of  them  professes 
at  least  to  humble  human  reason  to  its  proper  place,  as  the 
interpreter,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  voice  of  the  Church,  of  the  authoritative  Word  of 
God.  Before  these  remarks  close,  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
show  where  their  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses  lie,  and  in  what 
respects  they  are  untrustworthy  guides ;  but,  for  the  present,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  defying  any  one  to  substantiate  the 
charge  of  Rationalism,  as  a  principle,  against  the  divines  of 
this  Theological  Library. 

Nothing  would  [surprise  either  themselves  or  their  antagonists 
more  than  the  charge  of  Rationalism  against  such  men  as 
Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Olshausen,  or  Stier.  We  have  been, 
ourselves,  accustomed  to  regard  them  with  deep  sympathy,  and 
no  small  gratitude,  for  the  unwearied  anxiety  to  hunt  out, 
expose,  and  demolish  the  sophistries  of  Neology,  which  their 
pages  exhibit.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  an  evil,  that  the 
assaults  upon  revelation  of  such  men  as  Van  Bohlen,  Paulus, 
Strauss,  Wegscheider,  Bauer,  and  others,  should  be  rendered 
familiar  to  the  English  mind  in  any  form ;  but  most  sensible 
people  are  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
know  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  mark  the  /variety  pf  his 
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devices ;  for  they  ma^  re-appear^  sooner  than  we  think^  among 
ourselves.  But  it  is  far  better  that  we  should  form  our 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the.  pages  of  their  enemies^  their 
triumphant  enemies  especially^  than  in  their  own  pages.  The 
dissertations  of  Hengstenberg^  and  the  ^Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch*  of  Havemick,  exhibit  the  concentrated  strength 
and  subtilty  of  a  multitude  of  attacks  upon  the  Old  Testament^ 
but  interwoven  with  a  persevering  and  exhaustive  defence. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  condemn  ourselves  to  read  all 
the  blasphemy  of  the  works  upon  the  Gospels  and  the  life  of 
Jesns  which  are  represented  by  the  work  of  Strauss ;  but  who 
does  not  feel  thankful  for  even  the  imperfect  analysis  of  their 
arguments  which  Neander  and  others  present^  accompanied  by 
their  confutation^  however  unsatisfactory,  in  some  respects,  that 
may  be?  Baumgarten's  work  on  the  Acts  is  a  still  more  stri- 
king example.  The  unscrupulous  hypotheses  of  Bauer,  Zeller, 
and  Schneckenburger,  as  to  the  authorship  and  scope  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  all  their  ingenious  attempts  to  trace  in 
it  the  handiwork  of  designing  compilers  of  a  later  age,  are  likely 
never  to  be  reproduced  in  our  language;  but  the  pith  and 
essence  of  all  the  firuit  of  their  ingenuity  is  extracted  in  Baum- 
garten's  able  work,  and  exposed  in  such  a  masterly  manner  as 
will  go  far  to  explode  their  whole  theory,  even  in  Germany 
itself;  and  the  innumerable  references  to  Rationalist  opinions 
and  expositions  which  crowd  the  pages  of  Olshausen  and  Stier, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  offensive  and  wearisome,  have 
their  great  value  as  giving  us  glimpses  into  the  wretched  chaos 
of  a  literature  with  which  we  desii'e  no  better  acquaintance,  but 
which,  so  far  as  such  glimpses  reveal  it,  it  is  our  interest  to 
know.  There  are  many  who  think  that  so  large  a  mass  of 
critical  reply  to  Rationalism  introduced  into  our  language  is  likely 
to  increase  the  evil  it  would  cure ;  and  that  it  would  be  better 
if  both  bane  and  antidote  were  alike  kept  at  a  distance.  But  it 
is  too  late  to  think  of  keeping  out  the  bane ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  healing  herb  must  not  be  looked  for  where  the 
poison  grows.  Our  young  men  will  be  all  the  better  prepared 
for  the  English  version  of  Neology  which  has  already  begun  to 
appear,  for  having  made  themselves  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
authors  whom  we,  upon  this  question  at  least,  earnestly  defend. 
Many  who  read  them  would,  perhaps,  do  well  to  abstain 
altogether  from  these  writings;  their  unbalanced,  unfortified 
minds  cannot  be  trusted  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  strictest 
theolc^.  But,  as  a  general  principle,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  knowledge  of  Rationalism,  and  its  antidote,  as  these 
books  contain,  is  not  only  an  unobjectionable  element  in  a 
comprehensive  theological  education,  but  will  be  found,  ere 
long,  absolutely  indispensable. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
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works  themselves ;  and  a  brief  glance  at  the  entire  catalogue 
shows  that  considerable  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection. 
We  know  not  what  committea  adjudicates  upon  the  claims  of 
these  foreign  divines  to  translation;  but  it  is  evident  to  all 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Gernian  theological  literature, 
that  only  the  most  unexceptionable  writers  have  been  admitted. 
A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  publishers  with  reference 
to  the  fiiture ;  inasmuch  as  any  heterodox  work  which  might 
find  its  way  into  the  series  would  secure  a  wide  circulation  and 
influence,  simply  from  its  connexion  with  it.  The  best  friends  of 
this  Foreign  Library  must  feel  anxious  upon  this  point.  The 
works  which  are  already  announced  give  no  cause  for  immediate 
alarm ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  place  which 
these  annual  volumes  have  insured  for  themselves  in  the  libraries 
of  the  young  students  of  Great  Britain,  make  it  imperative  upon 
those  concerned  to  exercise  the  most  careful  vigilance. 

It  seems  to  us,  further,  a  great  pity  that  the  translations 
should  issue,  as  they  do,  in  so  informal  and  unsystematic  a 
manner.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should 
be  elaborately  classified,  and  prefaced  with  dissertations,  defining 
the  authors'  ecclesiastical  positions  and  relations,  indicating  their 
several  characteristics;  and  accompanied  with  brief  notes  of 
caution  or  correction,  such  as  every  translator  ought  to  make 
himself  competent  to  furnish.  Something  has  been  done  iu 
regard  to  this  last  point,  in  some  of  the  volumes,  to  their  very 
great  advantage ;  but  it  has  been  wholly  omitted  in  many  cases 
which  absolutely  demanded  it.  A  quiet  and  pithy  marginal  note 
would  often  tend  to  check  the  unwary  reader's  too  ready  con- 
currence with  his  author's  views,  without  materially  adding  to 
the  bulk  of  the  book ;  and,  as  it  respects  prefaces,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  writers  would  be  much  better  undei'stood,  their 
peculiarities  would  be  much  more  readily  sympathized  with,  and 
their  errors  be  rendered  much  less  hurtful,  if  their  history,  uni- 
versity or  pastoral  relations,  and  general  theological  standpunkt 
— as  their  clumsy  word  has  it — were  briefly  indicated  at  the  out- 
set. As  it  is,  the  efiect  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  and  Broad  Church,  Methodist,  Congregational, 
and  Presbyterian  English  divinity  were  promiscuously  poured  in 
annually  upon  the  astonished  Germans.  If  a  foreign  divine  is 
decently  introduced  to  us,  in  his  own  proper  character,  and  as 
the  representative  of  his  own  creed  and  party,  a  generous  English 
public  will  receive  him  with  respect,  and  listen  to  him  with  at- 
tention, as  a  learned  brother  of  another  denomination.  But  an 
unauthenticated  stranger,  with  a  suspicious  tone  of  voice,  has 
always  had  a  proverbially  cold  greeting  on  this  side  the  British 
Channel. 

Many,  however,  of  the  works  which  make  up  this  catalogue, — 
about  one  half,  indeed, — jure  such  as  scarcely  need  introduction  ; 
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being  monuments  of  researcli  and  learning  which  belong  to  catholic 
Christian  literature.  Among  these  ire  may  dass  the  two  eccle- 
siastical histories  of  Neander  and  Gieseler.  Whatever  majr  be 
the  value  of  Neander's  other  writings,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
estimate  formed  of  his  general  influence  as  a  Christian  teacher, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  Church  are  among  the  most  important 
in  that  department  which  this  age  has  produced.  They  have 
their  peculiar  German  faults :  the  subjective  element  everywhere 
preponderates ;  a  certain  obscurity  mars  his  exhibition  of  many 
Christian  doctrines ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  external  visible 
Church  of  Christ  are  dealt  with  throughout  in  a  very  latitudi- 
narian  manner.  But  the  immense  leamiug  of  the  whole,  the 
profound  and  subtile  analysis  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  in  particular, 
the  chDd-like  simplicity  of  devotion  to  the  Saviour  which  per- 
vades it,  the  indefatigable  love  with  which  he  traces  the  line  of 
living  light  through  slU  the  darker  ages  of  Christendom,  conspire 
to  render  his  great  work  imperishable.  In  another  style  Gieseler's 
is  equally  remarkable.  The  luminous  succinctness  of  his  text, 
and  the  inexhaustible  profuseness  of  his  quoted  references  in  the 
notes,  give  his  Compendium  a  very  high  value.  Of  course,  these 
works  derive  much  of  their  importance  from  their  representative 
character.  Church  history  is  studied  to  most  advantage  under 
opposite  lights.  These  writers,  and  others  who  either  have 
been  or  probably  soon  will  be  translated  from  the  German, 
would  be  most  unsatisfactory  as  sole  guides  in  ecclesiastical 
history;  but  in  connexion  with  others  written  on  principles 
more  akin  to  his  own,  the  theological  student  of  any  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  may  study  them  to  his  very  great  profit. 
In  addition  to  these,  and  of  kindred  character,  we  must  mention 
with  great  respect  Hagenbach's  History  of  Christian  Doctrines, 
This  is  a  work  which  derives  an  additional  value  from  the  fact  of 
its  standing  almost  alone  in  our  literature.  The  author  keeps 
himself  and  his  own  views  almost  entirely  out  of  sight,  which 
perhaps  in  a  treatise  of  this  class  is  no  great  disadvantage.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  scientific  theological  phraseology  wears 
its  English  dress  rather  awkwardly;  and  on  many  points  to 
which  we  attach  great  importance,  his  information  is  exceedingly 
meagre.  But,  to  the  discredit  of  our  theological  literature,  this 
book  comes  in  to  supply  a  perfect  gap ;  or,  rather,  we  should 
hope,  to  provoke  the  emulation  of  our  own  countrymen,  and 
give  place  in  due  time  to  a  better  than  itself. 

These  are  works,  as  we  have  said,  which  stand  on  their  own 
character,  pleading  their  right  to  a  free  place  in  our  language  by 
their  own  intrinsic  excellence,  and  as  representatives  of  great 
religious  systems.  Similar  works,  and  of  almost  equal  excel- 
lence, abound  in  German  literature :  works,  that  is,  which  are 
the  simple  produce  of  great  learning  and  indefatigable  research, 
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possessing  a  value  quite  independent  of  any  creed  upon  which 
they  may  be  based.  No  literature  in  the  world  can  be  compared 
with  it  in  the  profusion  of  what  may  be  called  its  monograph 
wealth.  It  contains  an  inexhaustible  store  of  brief  disquisitions 
on  every  subject  of  archaeology  and  criticism,  on  isolated  t^xts, 
on  particular  words  and  families  of  words.  These,  scattered  up 
and  down  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  and  other  similar  reper- 
tories, or  dispersed  in  thousands  of  independent  tractates,  might 
be  gleaned  from  by  the  translator  to  the  unqualified  advantage 
of  English  literature.  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  this 
forms  part  of  the  object  of  the  publishers  of  this  Library.  Essays 
of  this  kind  will  tend  to  show  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
from  concentrating  the  attention  in  all  its  strength  upon  these 
minuiia  of  investigation  which  derive  dignity  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  word  of  God;  and  we  are  quite  sure,  fix)m 
good  testimony,  that  many  a  volume  might  be  fiUed  with  these 
monuments  of  the  fidelity  of  learning  in  that  which  is  least, 
without  containing  a  sentence  to  provoke  suspicion  or  endanger 
orthodoxy. 

The  other  half  of  these  works  is  made  up  of  German  exposi- 
tion. It  is  this  element  which  has  given  the  series  its  distinctive 
character,  and  obtained  for  it  most  of  the  popularity  it  enjoys- 
There  lies  its  strength  for  good  or  evil ;  for  no  writings  exert  so 
wide  and  so  direct  an  influence  as  those  which  profess  to  interpret 
the  word  of  God.  Error  in  other  books  may  be  concealed  or 
disguised ;  but  in  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  or  on  any 
one  of  the  sacred  books,  a  thousand  testing  points  touch  it  with 
the  detecting  spear,  lliis  is  especially  the  case  in  (jrermaa 
theology.  Many  a  bulky  volume  of  German  divinity,  translated 
in  the  usual  style  of  translation,  might  be  sent  through  the 
land  almost  with  impunity,  though  laden  with  heresies,  being 
harmless  in  virtue  of  its  hopeless,  impenetrable  obscurity.  How 
many  such  works  have  we  ourselves  entered  upon  with  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  application  and  perseverance,  but  know  nothing 
of  them  now  beyond  the  first  few  pages !  It  is  otherwise  with 
German  exposition,  or  any  kind  of  exposition.  That  is  gene- 
rally, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  written  in  more  readable 
language ;  and,  besides,  is  used  only  in  the  way  of  reference  and 
appeal.  We  may  be  sure  that  every  exegetical  work  will  accom- 
plish its  mission :  it  may  never  be  read  through  by  any  one 
person,  but  it  will  teach  all  it  has  to  teach  gradually,  surely,  in 
a  thousand  minute  though  effectual  lessons.  For  this  reason,  we 
look  with  especial  interest  upon  the  array  of  commentaries,  upon 
the  New  Testament  especially,  which  this  Library  is  bringing 
into  our  language. 

The  German  Protestant  Churches  have  been  very  froiitful  ia 
exegetical  writings  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  the 
direct  contributions^  however,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centuries  in  this  department  were  pervaded  with  mysticism,  and 
undisciplined  by  science.  The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  an  entire  revolution  in  the  character  of  biblical 
exposition.  The  textus  receptus  began  to  be  subjected  to  the 
rigid  scrutiny  which  has  since  produced  so  large  and  so  valuable 
a  fund  of  critical  literature.  But  with  that  was  connected  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  searching  controversy  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Wetstein  and  Bengel,  both  profound 
critics,  entered  upon  the. exposition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with 
very  diiSerent  views;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  severally 
may  be  regarded  as  the  distant  source  of  all  subsequent  German 
exegesis.  Wetstein^s  Greek  Testament  is  an  invaluable  philo- 
logical storehouse,  which  has  enriched  every  subsequent  com- 
mentary ;  but  his  loose  and  accommodating  views  of  inspiration 
gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  time. 
BengePs  exposition  is,  and  always  will  be,  precious  to  every 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  His  depth  of  insight,  the  terse- 
ness of  his  language,  the  spirituality  and  fervour  which  never 
fail  him,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  have  secured  him  a  very  high  place  among  the  inter- 
preters of  Scripture.  His  chronology  led  him  astray,  and  his 
reliance  on  private  judgment  was  not  prevented  by  his  profound 
humility  and  conscientiousness  from  leading  him  into  many 
other  errors;  but  his  Gnomon  will  never  lose  its  place  among 
the  most  useful  commentaries  upon  the  New  Testament  ever 
published.  It  has  directly  and  indirectly  enriched,  to  an  extent 
far  greater  than  is  known,  our  English  expositions ;  and,  after 
having  been  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  Illuminist  and  Neologian 
biblical  commentaries  for  half  a  centiuy,  it  has  returned  to  its 
former  pre-eminence,  and  is  influencing  for  good  a  large  number 
of  living  expositors  of  God^s  word  in  its  own  land. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  attempt  anything  like  a  sketch 
of  the  turbulent  history  of  Rationalist  exegesis.  Rationalism 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  produced  a  constant 
succession  of  learned  and  ingenious  interpreters  of  the  Bible, 
who  have  agreed  in  the  general  principle  announced  by  one  of 
them^  Wegscheider,  in  his  dedication  of  his  book  to  the  manes 
of  Luther,  that  '  any  system  of  religion,  which  is  founded  upon 
a  revelation  jfrom  God  to  man,  should  be  rejected  as  irrational  ;^ 
that  Christolatria  and  Bibliolatria  are  alike  hindrances  to  the 
full  development  of  truth,  which  must  be  rooted  out  from  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  that  the  business  of  exegesis  is  to  explain 
the  doctrines,  and  account  for  the  alleged  facts,  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  best  manner  that  human  reason  can.  Agreeing  on  these 
principles,  they  have  shown  the  most  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
invention  in  their  diverse  methods  of  applpng  them.  The  result 
has  been  a  body  of  exegetical  writings  which  will  for  ever  stand 
unrivalled  for  the  combination  of  philological  learning  in  the 
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explanation  of  the  letter,  and  unbridled  licentiousness  in  ex- 
plaining away  the  spirit,  of  the  word  of  God.  Its  facts  are 
resolved  into  ^nyths,  its  doctrines  into  developments  of  human 
thought ;  and  all  this,  generally  speaking,  with  a  professed 
devotion  to  true  Christianity  which  is  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  irreverent  infidelity  of  our  English  growth. 

The  expositions  which  now  lie  before  us  are  written  by  men 
who  glory  in  a  vocation  to  restore  soundness  to  the  biblical 
exegesis  of  their  own  land.  They  hold  fast  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture,  though  under  a  variety 
of  modifications,  which  make  their  doctrine  on  that  point  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
vagueness  of  their  theories  does  not  affect  their  practical  inter- 
pretation as  much  as  might  have  been  feared;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  some  unhappy  indications  in  Olshausen's  earlier 
volumes,  we  have  not  marked  any  false  dealing  with  the  critical 
and  testing  passages  of  Scripture.  Their  spirit  is  very  reverent ; 
their  fidelitv  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Cross  generally 
unimpeachable ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  them  as  furnishing 
good  ground  for  hope,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  raising  up  a  body 
of  expositors  of  His  revelation  in  Germany,  who  will,  before 
another  generation  is  gone,  have  triumphed  over  and  silenced 
the  enemies  of  the  faith.  We  think,  too,  we  can  discern  evi- 
dence that  He  is  gradually  purging  these  defenders  of  the  faith 
themselves  from  the  taint  of  the  old  evil  which  too  many  of 
them  exhibited.  Neander,  Olsbausen,  Stier,  display  a  progres- 
sion in  simplicity  of  devotion  to  the  pure  words  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  very  manifest  and  very  cheering.  Between  the  first  and 
the  last  there  is  a  considerable  interval  in  this  respect,  and  the 
last  leaves  not  much  to  be  desired. 

There  are  three  tests  which  we  shall  now  apply,  though  with 
too  much  brevity,  to  these  expositions.  The  qualifications  of  an 
expositor  of  God's  word — who  assumes  the  highest  function 
which  man  can  discharge — are,  learning  in  the  rendering  of  the 
letter,  skill  and  insight  in  the  unfolding  of  the  thought,  and 
soundness  in  expounding  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  harmony  with 
His  entire  revelation.  It  is  our  judgment  that,  in  regard  to  the 
first  two  requisites,  these  men  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  their 
present  works  being  witness :  whatever  defects,  inconsistencies, 
and  errors  may  be  charged  upon  them,  are  to  be  detected  solely 
in  relation  to  the  third. 

It  Mdll  scarcely  be  disputed  that,  in  all  that  constitutes  philo- 
logical and  critical  scholarship,  the  living  commentators  of  Ger- 
many occupy  a  foremost  place.  The  apparatus  of  philology  and 
biblical  criticism  which  is  in  common  use  among  us,  is  almost 
entirely  the  creation  of  their  hands.  None  can  deny  that  the 
whole  Christian  world  is  under  deep  obligation  to  the  amazing 
industry  of  German  research  in  every   department   of  those 
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studies  which  relate  to  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bihle;  and,  as 
they  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  forming  the  instruments  of 
scriptu3ral  criticism,  so  they  have  also  shown  themselves  dextrous 
in  their  use.  The  letter  of  the  holy  records  has  had  an  amount 
of  learned  German  industry  expended  upon  it  during  the  last 
century  which  is  perfectly  incredible :  the  results  are  a  mass  of 
critical  material  unrivalled  in  literature.  Whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  the  many  Universities  in  Germany,  they  are  not  to  be 
charged  with  that  sacrifice  of  sacred  to  profane  classical  study 
which  has  been  the  disgrace  of  our  own.  Their  candidates  for 
the  Ministry  are  sent  forth  rooted  and  grounded  in  critical 
learning  at  least,  and  are  practised  philologists  from  their  youth. 
Hence  the  universal  exact  learning  which  characterizes  all  their 
writings,  and  the  perfect  confidence  with  which,  in  this  respect, 
the  authors  before  us  may  be  followed  as  guides. 

It  is  a  matter  well  deserving  notice,  that  their  exposition  is 
rigidly  based  upon  the  original  text;  they  take  their  own 
received  versions,  in  common  with  others,  simply  as  subsidiary. 
They  have,  indeed,  their  annotations  upon  the  translation  for 
the  school  and  the  family;  but  even  in  them  the  original  is 
never  lost  sight  of;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  law 
of  their  exegesis,  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures 
which  they  interpret.  This  secures  their  exposition  against  a 
multitude  of  errors  which  must  ineritably  creep  into  a  com- 
mentary upon  even  the  most  faultless  existing  version ;  besides 
being  a  just  tribute  to  the  sacred  letters  which  are  the  abiding 
depository  of  God's  holy  word.  The  student  of  their  pages  must 
have  the  very  words  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
reveal  His  truth  constantly  before  him,  or  he  cannot  pursue  the 
exposition  with  any  satisfaction  through  a  single  paragraph.  But 
if  he  does  so,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  pains,  and  learn  to 
value  that  incessant  tesselation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the 
sentences  of  his  author  which  at  first  seemed  strange  and 
repulsive. 

The  principle  itself  is  one  of  great  importance.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  decry  the  good  old  commentaries  for  the  unlearned 
reader  which  exist  and  are  doing  their  own  service  among  us ; 
but  some  of  them  are  no  other  than  sound  systems  of  divinity 
interwoven  with  the  words  of  the  English  Bible,  while  others  of 
them  are  more  or  less  faithfiil  interpretations  of  the  original 
foimded  upon  the  authorized  version.  The  class  of  readers  for 
whom  we  now  write  should  be  perpetually  reminded  that  the 
ultimate  word  of  God  exists  in  the  sacred  languages,  and  that 
the  very  best  version  is  itself,  upon  many  passages,  simply  the 
rudiment  of  a  comment.  The  question  will  be  asked,  '  Are,  then, 
all  our  students  of  Scripture  to  habituate  themselves  to  study 
the  originals?'  We  answer  that,  as  far  as  the  readers  of  these 
foreign  expositors  are  concerned,  assuredly  they  should.     The 
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holy  tongues  have  paramount  claims  upon  the  time  and  pains- 
taking of  every  student  of  divinity.  He  who  in  these  days  does 
not  lay  an  early  foundation  for  a  life-long  study  of  the  original 
Scriptures^  of  the  Greek  Testament  especially^  is  living  beneath 
his  privileges.  Let  every  young  candidate  for  the  Ministry  im- 
press this  upon  his  heart ;  let  him  make  every  sacrifice  to  secure 
this  object :  it  will  most  abundantly  repay  him  in  due  time  all 
the  sacrifice  of  his  youth.  Let  him  cut  off^  if  need  be^  one  half 
of  his  favourite  studies ;  renounce,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  fascina- 
tion of  poetry,  light  literature,  science;  but,  by  all  means  and  at 
all  costs,  let  him  go  forth  to  his  ministry  with  the  key  at  least  of 
the  iepii  ypdfifiara  safe  in  his  keeping. 

But,  it  will  be  argued,  would  not  this  be  a  fatal  encourage- 
ment to  presumption  and  sciolism  ?  Is  it  not  opening  the  door 
to  all  manner  of  extravagance  and  folly,  to  send  half-fiirnished 
young  men  to  the  critical  study  of  their  Bibles  in  the  original  ? 
So  it  is  generally  thought,  but  our  opinion  is  very  different.  To 
follow  a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  a  Hebrew  or 
Greek  sentence,  and  receive  all  the  benefit  of  his  learning,  does 
not  require  that  the  student  should  have  the  learning  of  his 
guide.  He  may  catch  the  full  force  of  a  Greek  phrase,  and  dis- 
cern the  subtile  distinctions  in  a  family  of  words  springing  from 
the  same  root,  and  weigh  the  emphasis  of  a  particle,  and  mark 
the  fine  variations  of  apparent  synonyms,  and  feel  the  irony  of 
many  a  play  upon  words,  when  all  these  are  pointed  out,  without 
possessing  the  ability  to  detect  them  for  himself.  It  does  not 
require  more  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
familiarity  with  a  good  lexicon,  to  enter  into  the  flow  of  the 
rhythm  in  the  Psalms,  and  understand  their  artistical  arrange- 
ment, the  rise  and  fall  of  the  singer's  feeUng,  and  all  those 
exquisite  graces  of  composition  without  some  perception  of  which 
the  Psalms  of  David  disclose  not  the  final  secret  of  their  power. 
Who  that  has  studied  some  of  them  with  Hengstenberg,  though 
possessing  learning  enough  only  to  verify  his  author's  transla- 
tion by  his  lexicon,  has  not  felt  deeply  thankful  for  that  Httle 
learning,  and  determined  to  make  it  more?  Who  can  read 
St.  John's  Gospel  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  with  just  learn- 
ing enough  to  appreciate,  when  pointed  out  to  him,  the  doc- 
trinal importance  of  the  shades  of  meaning  in  words  almost 
synonymous,  or  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  which  are 
not  always  marked  in  our  version,  and  not  sdways  recognised 
in  our  most  valued  commentaries,  without  thanking  Grod  that 
his  eye  is  practised  enough  to  discern  those  distinctions  in 
words  with  which  are  bound  up  some  of  the  finest  points  of 
faith  ?  A  little  learning  here  is  not  a  dangerous  thing.  If  any 
young  man  is  foolish  enough  to  think  that  because  he  can  run 
along  intelligently  with  the  interwoven  Greek  and  English  of 
these    expositions,   and  watch  with    advantage    the  weighing 
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of  words  in  a  balance  held  by  other  hands^  therefore  he  may 
trust  himself  to  prononnce  critical  verdicts  of  his  own,  he  is 
unworthy  to  be  counselled  or  reasoned  with,  and  had  better 
abide  by  his  Bible  and  its  marginal  references.  But  we  are 
qaite  sure  that  there  are  very  many  who  will  be  benefited  by  a 
stimulant  to  value  and  use  their  little  Greek.  How  many  God- 
instructed  expositors  of  Scripture  there  are,  whose  laborious 
employments  forbid  a  profound  critical  study  of  the  original,  but 
who  make  rich  use  of  a  little  learning  which  they  keep  a  secret 
to  themselves!  And  how  many  there  are  who  are  suffering 
great  loss  from  the  foolish  notion  that,  because  they  could  not 
early  in  life  obtain  a  fundamental  grounding  in  the  original 
tongues,  it  was  useless  to  repair  the  defect  by  a  knowledge  more 
superficial ! 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  these  foreign  expositors  to  say, 
that  they  have  done  much  to  introduce  into  common  use  among 
students  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament.  They  have 
directly  or  indirectly  tended  greatly  to  make  its  language  familiar 
to  the  mind.  Beyond  any  other  expositors  in  current  use, 
they  have  made  the  advancing  student  feel  the  value  of  the  little 
knowledge  he  possessed,  and  stimulated  him  to  increase  it.  This 
is  no  small  praise,  and  infers  no  slight  obligation.  Our  English 
commentaries  upon  the  Greek  Testament  have  either  been 
oppressively  learned  or  worthlessly  superficial.  Those  which  we 
now  refer  to  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  pour  all 
the  results  of  learning  into  the  flowing  current  of  their  exposi- 
tion. The  tiro  in  Greek  is  constantly  required  and  encouraged 
to  keep  pace  with  his  guide  by  putting  his  little  learning  to 
account. 

The  application  of  a  second  test  will  also  serve  to  bring  out, 
though  with  many  deductions,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  these 
commentators, — their  laborious  and  keen  investigation  of  the 
thread  of  the  writer's  meaning.  And  here  we  refer  to  the 
analysis  of  Scripture  as  a  collection  of  compositions  which  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  man,  and  bear  the  stamp  upon  them 
of  the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties ;  keeping  out  of  view,  as 
far  as  that  is  possible,  the  Divine  guidance  of  those  faculties,  and 
the  impress  which  these  writings  bear  of  a  Higher  Mind.  These 
interpreters  of  God's  word  aim  at  being  not  commentators  or 
annotators  upon  it,  but  expositors  or  exegetes  of  its  own  meaning 
and  sense. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  aim,  or  should  be  the  aim,  of  all  who 
seek  to  explain  the  meaning  of  any  composition,  human  or 
Divine;  but  it  is  adhered  to  with  more  fidelity  and  prosecuted 
with  more  success,  on  the  whole,  by  these  men,  than  by  any 
others  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  A  German  sits  down  to 
his  author,  whether  human  or  divinely  inspired,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  reproduce  in  his  own  mind  the  plan^  and  scope,  and 
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exact  train  of  thought  which  pjave  birth  to  the  production  before 
him.  Every  writing  is  a  work  ot  art  which  is  best  understood  by 
those  who  can  transpose  themselves  into  the  mind  of  the  artist^ 
and  view  his  work  as  it  developed  itself  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  class  of  writings  which  we 
now  refer  to,  than  their  vindication  of  these  two  principles :  first, 
that  a  profound  plan  pervades  the  entire  Scriptures,  combining  all 
its  separate  parts  into  one  organic  whole,  ordering  every  seetioD, 
regulating  every  discourse,  and  giving  every  paragrf^h  the  form 
which  it  has ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the  first  business  of  an 
expositor  to  discover  and  exhibit  that  universal  plan  in  all  its 
details.  '  It  will  be  urged,'  says  Baumgarten,  in  his  Preface  to 
his  work  on  the  Acts,  '  that  it  seeks  to  discover  in  this  book  far 
more  of  plan  and  purpose  than  the  book  really  could,  and  than  it 
actually  does,  contain.  To  this  I  have,  in  the  outset,  no  other 
answer  to  give  than  an  analogy  which  I  now  adduce.  He  who 
contemplates  nature  in  her  exterior  aspects,  discerns  nothing  but 
the  life  and  motion  of  a  mass  of  objects  apparently  without  plan 
or  method;  he,  however,  whose  glance  penetrates  into  her 
internal  economy,  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  them  her  final  cause 
of  order  and  law.  And  is  not  our  experience  the  same  in  the 
case  of  those  original  works  in  which  the  mind  of  man  displays 
its  creative  genius?  The  first  impression  which  the  works  of 
Homer  or  Shakspeare  make  upon  us,  is  that  of  a  wild  luxuriance 
of  nature ;  and  yet  commentators  have  not  yet  found  a  limit  to 
the  discovery  of  leading  thoughts  pervading  and  running  through 
the  whole.  And  are  we  to  think  less  than  this  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  prepares  and  sanctifies  for  Himself  His  human 
instruments  for  the  production  of  the  Scriptures,  which  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church  are  to  lend  to  every  holy  thought,  and  to 
every  spiritual  impulse,  the  support  of  a  Divine  certainty?' 

Hence,  the  analysis  of  the  book,  the  discourse,  the  argument, 
the  oration,  is  always  their  first  care ;  and,  having  established 
that  to  their  satisfaction,  their  way  is  plain  before  them.  The 
principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  is  more  or  less  recognised  in  all 
comments  upon  God's  word ;  but  it  is  applied  with  a  minute  and 
persevering  subtilty  by  these  writers  which  has  no  parallel  in 
modem  times.  Undoubtedly,  they  often  carry  it  too  far ;  find 
connexion  where  there  is  none,  detect  harmonies  of  which  the 
writers  were  unconscious,  and  aims  which  they  never  had  in  view. 
It  may  be  that  sometimes  an  incorrect  leading  idea  may  pervade 
whole  pages  with  error.  The  minuteness  of  analysis  may  dege- 
nerate, as  it  does  sometimes  in  S tier, especially  in  his  untranslated 
exegetical  writings,  into  wearisome  and  insufferable  prolixity. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lencies of  their  writings,  and  one  which  has  already,  and  yet  will, 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  our  own  commentaries.  Their 
example  will  do  much  to  discountenance  a  fragmentary  handling 
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of  the  word  of  God,  which  has  been  too  tiiTich  in  vo^e ;  such  as 
wrests  its  sayings  from  their  connexion,  and  either  robs  them 
of  half  their  true  meaning,  or  imposes  upon  them  a  meaning 
which  is  not  true.  It  will  tend  to  remind  students  and  preachers 
of  God's  truth,  that  the  text  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  bare  interpretation  of  its  own  words,  but  by  its  interpretation 
in  the  connexion  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  placed  it.  As  to 
themselves,  these  expositors  are  often  wrong ;  but  the  study  of 
their  comprehensive  summaries  does  good,  even  when  we  cannot 
concur  with  them.  Following  out  an  unsuccessful  clue  sometimes 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  successful  one ;  and  the  attempt  to 
force  an  adjustment  of  individual  passages  to  an  incorrect 
harmony,  of^en  tends  to  extract  from  them  their  true  meaning. 
But  they  are  not  seldom  profoundly  and  wonderfully  right,  as  the 
readers  of  Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Baumgarten  on  the  Acts  know 
full  well.  The  analysis  of  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Paul's  speeches 
in  the  last  of  these,  and  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the 
second,  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  first,  are 
only  specimens  of  the  flood  of  light  which  they  have  thus  poured 
upon  many  parts  of  Scripture. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  our  observations  upon  the  expo- 
sitors of  this  series  have  Ijeen  almost  entirely  laudatory.  As 
commentators  upon  the  letter,  and  as  investigators  of  the  con- 
nexion, of  the  sacred  writings,  we  can  scarcely  concede  to  them  too 
high  a  rank.  And  these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  whose  exege- 
tical  labours  have  been  spent  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  are  they,  in  the  respects  we 
have  been  considering,  absolutely  the  best.  There  are  many 
others, — we  need  mention  only  Meyer  and  De  Wette, — whose 
names  constantly  occur  in  the  notes  of  our  recent  English  com- 
mentators, who  hold  a  place  still  higher  than  these  in  all  the 
subordinate  accomplishments  of  intei-preters.  Were  it  not  for 
the  taint  which  more  or  less  pervades  them,  they  would  be  well 
worth  the  habitual  consultation  of  the  student.  As  it  is,  they 
have  in  mass  done  much  to  elevate  and  give  exactitude  to  English 
exegesis.  Alford,  Stanley,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Jowett,  and  not  a  few 
others,  exhibit  that  influence  on  every  page.  Would  that  some  of 
them  owned  no  other  obligation  to  their  German  preceptors ! 

The  third  standard  by  which  every  exposition  of  God's  word 
must  be  tested,  is  its  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  catholic  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  interpreter  of 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have  his  mind  and  heart  in 
communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Bible  itself  declares  that 
a  specific  spiritual  discernment  is  necessary  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith;  and  the  reason  of  every  man  who  believes 
that  God  has  made  a  revelation  to  man,  must  approve  the  pro- 
position. The  Divine  Spirit  accredits  none  but  holy  men  as 
interpreters  of  the  words  which  He  moved  none  but  holy  men  to 
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titter.  There  is  an  inspiration  for  the  expositor  corresponding 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  original  writer.  And,  further,  the 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  universd  Church,  must  not  contradict  the  voice  of 
the  universal  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  original  creeds,  or  in 
the  genuine  catholic  tradition  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  pre- 
served in  His  living  Church.  Learning  and  keensightedness  are 
not  sufficient  without  these  higher  requisites.  It  has  been  the 
bane  of  a  great  mass  of  the  expositions  of  Germany,  that  these 
higher  qusdifications  have  been  thought  no  more  needful  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  than  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Plato  or  Seneca.  For,  as  one  of  their  own  poets  has 
said, 

*  Wissen  ist  des  Glauhen's  Stem,  Andacht  alles  WisscTi's  Kem.^ 

Nor  is  the  enlightened  private  judgment  of  any  man,  however 
saintly,  to  be  trusted  with  the  explanation  of  all  the  mysteries  of 
sacred  truth.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  that  any  one  mortal  man  should  ever  be  the  final  arbiter, 
either  for  himself  or  others,  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  He  has 
not  imposed  upon  any  one  the  fearful  necessity  of  finding  the 
truth  for  himself;  nor  has  He  made  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  faith  dependent  solely  upon  the  fellowship 
of  the  Spirit.  Ccetus  qiuerentium,  non  habentium,  veritalein, 
schola  est,  non  ecclesia.  In  other  words,  the  expositor,  whether 
for  himself  or  others,  is  perfectly  safe  only  when  he  has  a  sub- 
jective illumination  of  the  Spirit  guiding  him  according  to  an 
objective  rule  of  faith. 

As  far  as  regards  critical  learning  and  insight,  the  entire  body 
of  German  expositors  will  bear  the  most  rigorous  testing.  Even 
the  most  heterodox  of  them  may  be  appealed  to  with  confidence, 
and  consulted  with  advantage,  on  all  points  which  do  not  touch 
the  vitals  of  faith.  There  is  a  vast  mass  in  them  of  minute 
erudition,  of  which  they  must  be  spoiled  before  they  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  Red  Sea  which  awaits  them.  But  when  we 
apply  the  third  and  higher  test,  the  number  is  very  small  which 
is  found  to  sustain  it,  and  even  they  not  without  many  and 
severe  deductions. 

Not  that  they  ean  be  charged  generally  with  the  absence  of  a 
devotional  and  reverent  spirit.  Want  of  sympathy  with  spiritual 
truth  has  never  been  a  characteristic  of  the  German  mind  ;  not 
even  in  its  worst  pantheistic,  transcendental,  or  rationalist  wan- 
derings. Indeed,  the  religious  instinct  of  devotion  betrays 
itself  most  mournfully  throughout  all  the  generations  of  their 
speculative  writers.  There  are  cold-hearted  scientific  dealers 
with  the  word  of  God  among  them ;  but  their  works  will  very 
well  bear  comparison,  as  a  whole,  with  the  hard  and  ungenial 
'  bours  of  our  own  learned  men  in  sacred  criticism.     The  most 
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orthodox  expositors  of  modem  Germany  are  evidently  men  of 
devotion,  and  mingle  the  devotional  element  very  largely  with 
their  expositions.  Olshausen's  reverent  approach  to  the  last 
scenes  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  occurs  to  our  mind :  '  We 
come^  finally,  to  that  portion  of  the  evangelical  history  which  we 
may  with  propriety  call  its  Holy  of  Holies,  Our  Evangelist, 
like  a  consecrated  Priest,  alone  opens  to  us  the  view  into  this 
sanctuary.  This  is  composed  of  the  last  moments  spent  by  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  before  His  passion,  when 
words  full  of  heavenly  thought  flowed  from  His  sacred  lips.  All 
that  His  heart — which  glowed  with  love — had  yet  to  say  to  His 
friends,  was  compressed  into  this  short  season,'  See.  This  is  a 
style  not  common  among  our  own  learned  commentaries ;  but 
it  is  the  habitual  style  of  this  writer.  And  S tier's  glowing 
expressions  in  his  preface  are  fully  sustained  by  the  fervent  and 
childlike  devotion  to  the  Saviour  which  breathes  in  every  page. 
We  shall  quote  some  of  them  for  their  own  value,  taking  the 
liberty  to  compress  the  author's,  or  the  translator's,  wordiness. 
*  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  unnatural  than  a  certain  dead,  dry 
handling  of  the  word  of  life,  and  which — never  speaking  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart — is  called,  "  the  purely  scientific." — The 
Bible  has  never  failed  to  speak /or  itself,  without  the  assistance 
of  mere  learning ;  and  it  produces  in  its  believers  a  believing 
apprehension  of  itself,  without  which  it  would  long  ago  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  waste  paper. — I  have  not  neglected  commen- 
taries, faithful  or  heterodox;  but  I  have,  with  still  greater 
diligence,  for  now  about  thirty  years,  sought  out  and  put  to  the 
most  living  use,  in  my  own  heart  and  ministry,  the  immediate 
emanations  of  the  living  Word.  I  avow  publicly,  before  God 
and  the  world,  that  all  the  theology  and  criticism  of  the  age, 
whether  infidel,  or  one  fourth,  one  half,  three  parts  orthodox, 
has  during  that  time  served  only  to  confirm  me  in  my  joyful 
boast, — I  know  in  whom  I  believe.  I  know  that  what  I  hold  in 
this  word  will  remain  when  the  world  passes  away ;  and  that  its 
least  sentence  will  prove  a  better  dying  pillow  than  all  else 
which  man  could  devise.  I  know  that  to  interpret  to  the  world 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  loftiest  task  of  human  teach- 
ing or  writing.  The  Lord  is  my  witness  that  I  approached  it 
with  solemn  diflSdence.  But  these  volumes  have  met  with  a 
response  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  the  faithfiil,  whose 
acknowledgments  of  the  grace  and  truth  which  they  contain  I 
thankfully  lay  at  the  Lord's  feet. — I  read  the  canonical  text 
of  the  Bible  as  Avritten  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  so  read  it,  how- 
ever, not  because  I  have  framed  for  myself  any  inspiration- 
dogma  to  which  I  am  a  slave,  but  because  this  word  approves 
itself  as  inspired  to  my  reason  with  ever-increasing  force;  to 
my  reason,  which,  though  not  wholly  sound,  is,  through  the 
virtue  of  that  word,  daily  recovering  soundness.     It  is  because 
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this  living  Word  in  a  thousand  ways  has  directed,  and  is  ever 
directing,  my  inmost  being,  with  all  its  intelligence^  thought, 
and  will,  that  I  have  subjected  to  it  the  freedom  of  my  whole 
existence/  This  is  not  an  expositor  whose  pen  would  be  likely 
to  lack  guidance  from  above,  or  who  would  teach  error  through 
want  of  reverent  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  revelation. 
Indeed,  while  upon  this  point,  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  singular  contrast  between  the  pages  of  these  and  other 
writers  of  their  class,  and  the  works  of  most  of  our  own  com- 
mentators, in  respect  to  unction  and  feeling,  and  that  tenderness 
of  devotion  which  makes  Leighton's  Exposition,  for  instance,  so 
inestimably  precious  to  every  devout  reader  of  God's  word. 
Surely  those  pages  should  glow  with  something  warmer  than 
the  dignity  of  reverence  which  unfold  the  treasures  of  human 
hope.  The  greatest  of  all  expositors  made  His  hearers'  hearts 
burn  within  them  while  He  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures  3  and 
so,  in  some  degree,  should  all  whom  He  calls  to  execute  the 
same  oflSce.  Meander's  favourite  PectvsfacU  iheologum  has  in 
it  a  deep  eternal  truth. 

But  not  the  whole  truth :  it  must  not  stand  alone  or  be 
stretched  too  far.  If  that  were  all,  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
Germans  would  be  as  generally  sound  as  they  are  generally 
unsound.  Boehme,  Oetinger,  Crusius,  in  old  time,  would  have 
been  most  trustworthy  expositors  of  scriptural  truth.  Schleier- 
macher  would  have  arrested  the  whole  Rationalist  movement. 
Neander  himself  would  have  left  no  half-orthodox  comments  on 
the  New  Testament.  Lauge  and  many  others,  now  writing 
upon  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  would  be  saved  from  a 
thousand  errors  wliich  detract  from  the  value  of  their  labours 
of  love.  But  it  is  not  all.  There  is  an  external  rule  of  faith  as 
well  as  an  internal  perception  of  truth.  There  is  a  common 
fund  of  truth  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  to  which  the 
purest  ages  of  the  Church  set  their  seal ;  and  which,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  regulates  the  faith  of  every  orthodox  Cnristian 
community.  There  is  a  judgment  of  the  Church  which  is  the 
proper  correlative  of  the  sanctified  private  judgment  of  every  one 
of  its  members;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  practical,  if  not 
always  theoretical,  forgetfulness  of  this  is  the  elemental  principle 
of  most  of  the  errors  on  account  of  which  German  expositors 
must  be  followed  with  so  much  caution. 

And,  here,  we  are  not  foolish  enough  to  involvethew  hole 
mass  of  the  modem  expositors  of  Germany  in  one  common  con- 
demnation ;  or  to  forget  that  the  fault  we  condemn  is  found  also 
among  ourselves.  Wherever  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  private 
judgment  betrays  itself  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  an  exegetical  work, 
it  is  a  sure  note  of  warning  to  the  reader  that  he  is  not  safe. 
There  has  been  in  England,  till  lately,  a  controlling  orthodoxy 
wliich  has  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  our  great 
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expositors,  in  all  the  several  Churches  of  our  land.  No  one  can 
question  the  gigantic  force  of  restraint  which  the  Confessions  and 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  exerted  upon  the 
exegesis  of  her  communion.  The  same  may  be  said,  though  it 
might  have  been  said  with  more  confidence  a  few  years  ago,  of 
the  Dissenting  Churches  of  Britain.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
with  absolute  assurance  of  the  Methodist  body.  Moreover,  there 
exists  among  us  a  general  evangelical  tradition,  pervasive  and 
inviolable,  which  exerts  a  silent  repression  upon  the  unbridled 
pruriency  of  private  judgment,  by  spurning  or  neglecting  its 
produce.  Long  may  we  have  to  thank  God  for  this  !  But  no 
cue  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  theology  and  exposition 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  can  fail  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  such  repression  there  as  yet.  There  are  signs, 
indeed,  grateful  as  the  dawn  after  weary  night,  that  the  objec- 
tive and  the  subjective  are  about  to  be  reconciled  after  their 
long  conflict ;  but  the  strife  has  not  wholly  ceased,  even  in  the 
best  of  her  divines.  The  ego  has  been  too  long  absolute  to 
mei^e  itself  in  the  we  suddenly  and  in  one  generation.  The 
idea  of  responsibility  or  control  from  without  seems  almost 
entirely  discarded.  Long  licence  has  made  all  fetters  irksome. 
The  voice  of  law  has  been  drowned  for  a  century  in  the  din  of 
conflict, — inter  arma  silent  leges, — and  is  now  heard  faintly  and 
but  by  few.  We  are  sure  that  this  charge  may  be  fairly  sus- 
tained against  the  bulk  of  modem  German  theology,  however 
much  it  might  be  modified  when  a  few  individuals,  such  as  those 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  this  paper,  are  before  us.  But  it  is 
not  solely  with  them  that  we  have  to  do.  There  are  many  authors, 
whose  names  are  now  entirely  unknown,  who  will  soon  speak  in 
our  mother  tongue  to  many  of  our  readers :  a  few  cautionary 
remarks,  founded  upon  the  charge  already  sustained,  and  as  far  as 
practicable  illustrated  by  example,  may  therefore  very  fitly  dose 
these  pages. 

And,  first,  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  independence  which 
these  writers  tend  to  nourish,  and  against  which  every  reader, 
especially  every  young  reader,  should  be  sedulously  on  his  guard. 
There  is  an  undefinable  tone  in  their  entire  theology  which  tends 
to  exalt  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  mere  mention 
of  which  is  better  than  any  attempt  at  definition.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  puffed. up  with  the  conceit  of  learning:  they  have  the 
reality  of  learning,  comprehensive  and  profound ;  but  the  veiy 
ease  with  which  they  wield  it,  and  the  constant  use  which  is 
made  of  it,  may  tend  to  foster  an  imdue  estimate  of  its  import- 
.  ance.  But  that  is  not  the  point  of  our  warning.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  young  man  to  read  works  in  which  the  writer  constantly 
appeals  to  the  reader  against  all  the  world,  without  insensibly 
acquiring  a  too  independent  temper  of  mind.  Now,  in  the  great 
bulk  of  modem  German  expositors,  the  reader  is  perpetually 
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called  upon  to  act  as  umpire  between  the  writer  and  a  swarm  of 
contradicting  authorities  with  whose  names  his  lines  bristle. 
Results  are  not  given  with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  teacher ;  but 
the  scholar  is  taken  into  counsel  throughout  the  process.  It  is 
a  good  thing,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  habituated  to  think  for 
ourselves  and  prove  all  things  j  but  it  is  also  a  good  thing  some- 
times to  be  spoken  to  and  taught  with  authority.  The  student 
of  their  pages  is  either  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility in  holding  the  balances  in  which  such  tremendous 
matters  are  weighed ;  or  he  surrenders  his  own  judgment  alto- 
gether, and  lets  his  guide  decide  every  thing ;  or,  and  this  is  too 
often  the  case,  he  acquires  a  seductive  but  most  dangerous  habit 
of  self-reliance.  How  can  /,  except  some  one  sJiould  guide  me? 
is  a  demand  which  it  is  God^s  will  man^s  instruction  should 
meet;  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  suppress  the  spirit  which 
makes  the  appeal. 

Again :  we  would  earnestly  deprecate  another  evil  which  an 
unguarded  familiarity  with  these  writers  is  very  apt  to  produce, 
— a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  in  Christian 
doctrine.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  their  writings  which  does 
not  introduce  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  polemics.  Eveiy  divine 
is  contending  with  every  other  divine  about  every  doctrine  and 
precept  of  the  faith.  It  is  a  literature  of  war,  in  which  there  is  no 
repose  for  the  mind  or  heart.  Axioms,  first  principles,  postulates, 
are  scarcely  heard  of:  for  those  who  hold  them  in  their  hearts 
are  obliged  to  change  their  names,  and  make  them  the  objects  of 
reasoning  and  deduction.  And  this  characteristic  is  not  confined 
to  works  professedly  polemical.  Controversial  writings,  as  such, 
are  the  glory  of  every  age  of  Christian  literature,  and  have 
their  example  and  high  sanction  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
German  literature  has  many  such  works  of  immortal  value.  But 
its  divinity  is  stamped  with  that  character  throughout.  What  a 
striking  and  painful  effect  does  it  produce,  for  instance,  upon 
their  exegetical  writings  !  Every  section,  every  paragraph,  every 
sentence  is  expounded  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  and  the  result 
is  received  not  without  an  imeasy  feeling  that  we  have,  after  all, 
no  more  than  the  writer^s  personal  opinion  against  all  the  world. 
Let  any  one  turn  to  the  pages  of  Stier  or  of  Luthardt  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John, — where  the  heart  could  wish  controversy  to 
be  for  ever  hushed, — and  note  the  dreary  combination  of  calm 
exposition  and  fierce  polemics.  The  Philistines  are  everywhere 
in  the  way :  they  have  no  rest  from  their  enemies.  Who  does 
not  feel  as  he  reads,  ihs^  the  voice  of  controversy  is  a  profana- 
tion ;  that  the  strife  of  tongues  is  invading  the  most  secret  place 
of  God's  pavilion?  It  may  be  said,  this  is  a  stem  necessity  to 
modern  German  Protestants.  And  so  to  their  sorrow  it  is.  The 
work  of  destruction  has  been  so  complete,  and  has  been  so  ruth- 
lessly carried  into   every   region   of  theology  and   theological 
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science^  that  the  reactionary  defenders  of  the  faith  have  to 
defend  it  by  all  means  and  on  every  domain.  They  are  essen- 
tially men  of  war ;  their  work  for  Grod's  house  is  the  work  of 
David ;  or^  rather^  they  are  rebuilding  the  dishonoured  temple 
<rf  Grod,  like  Nehemiah  and  his  fellow-coimtrymen,  with  swords 
in  their  hands.  Their  Master  will  not  forget  the  peculiar  pres- 
sure of  their  probation,  even  if  their  brethren  sometimes  do. 
But  we  must  beware  lest  we  make  what  is  to  them  a  hard  neces- 
sity our  pastime;  and  turn  what  may  be  wholesome  medicine  in 
Germany  into  tiie  means  of  injurious  stimulus,  or  even  into 
active  poison. 

One  unhappy  result  of  this  polemical  discipline  -  of  their 
private  judgment  may  be  seen  in  modes  of  defence  which  w.e 
cannot  help  regarding  as  concessions  to  their  enemies.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  almost  universally  aban- 
doned at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  To  retrieve 
that  fundamental  truth,  and  to  reinstate  the  word  of  God  in  its 
just  place  of  supremacy,  was  of  course  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
reviving  orthodoxy.  But  instead  of  taking  their  stand  upon  the 
ancient  definitions  of  their  own  Churches,  they  have  too  often 
attempted  to  reason  the  doctrine  into  the  acceptance  of  their 
enemies,  and  by  endless  incomprehensible  modifications  to  divest 
it  of  its  unconciliating  repulsiveness,  and  tone  it  down.  In  the 
dealings  of  some  of  them  with  the  plenary  inspiration  of  holy 
writ,  their  practice  is  better  than  their  theory ;  but  in  others 
their  theory  is  better  than  their  practice.  The  theories  which 
are  dispersed  through  their  writings, — and  of  which  that  in 
Olshausen^s  note  to  his  Introduction,  and  Stier^s  vague  hints 
in  his  prefaces,  may  be  taken  as  samples, — would  make  a  strange 
catena.  In  these  individual  writers  there  occurs  hardly  one 
instance  in  which  any  part  of  Scripture  is  absolutely  sacrificed 
to  concession,  unless  some  points  of  Olshausen's  Harmony  may 
be  regarded  as  such ;  but  in  some  others  of  them — Neander,  to 
wit — the  spirit  of  compromise  makes  sad  havoc.  The  super- 
natural element  is  regarded  everywhere  with  suspicion,  and  the 
diffnus  vindice  nodus  is  far  too  arbitrarily  brought  to  the  test  of 
the  individual  judgment.  In  fact,  many  tokens  of  the  great 
slough  are  observable,  which  God  may  pardon  in  them  who 
have  passed  through  it,  but  which  we  who  have  not  should  take 
infinite  care  to  keep  clear  of. 

Moreover,  the  English  reader  of  German  theology  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  danger  of  indefinite  views  upon  the  indi- 
vidual doctrines  of  faith.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  some  peril 
in  habitual  familiarity  with  the  terminology  of  their  divinity, 
uncouth  and  bewildering  as  it  is  in  some  of  their  writings.  But 
their  definitions  are  the  most  dangerous  ground  to  the  im- 
practised  and  unheedful  reader.  Every  student  should  be  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  definitions  sacred,  and  watch  over  them  with 
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anxious  care.  That  care  lie  will  greatly  need  when  he  encounters 
the  Bubtilties  of  German  dogmatic  theology^  even  in  its  soundest 
form.  But  this  danger  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  to  a 
cautious  student^  who  remembers  that  he  is  in  another  school  of 
divinity.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  colnpare  his  own  with 
another  view  of  the  same  doctrine;  it  may  be  profitable  to  look 
at  familiar  doctrines  from  different  points^  and  mark  the  varieties 
oi  form  in  which  the  common  truth  may  be  presented.  But 
there  is  another  danger  more  formidable  than  this.  The  doc- 
trine itself,  and  not  the  definition  alone^  is  very  often  obscurely 
and  unsatisfactorily  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  German  divinity* 
This  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith^  in 
most  cases^  as  of  personal  independent  ratiocination  exercised 
upon  every  question  of  religious  truth.  It  is  too  much  as  if 
every  divine  charged  himself  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  fabric  of  faith.  Eveiy  man  has  his  doctrine,  his  view^ 
his  system.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  placed 
under  a  wide  variety  of  aspects  by  Lutheran  divines,  as  any  one 
may  see  in  the  pages  of  Stier,  Kahnis,  Olshausen,  and  others. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  strange 
and  startling  lights  by  men  who  are  doubtless  sound  in  the 
£Edth,  though  not  sober  in  their  soundness.  The  doctrines  which 
are  based  upon  the  terms, '  redemption/  *  atonement/  and  '  satis- 
faction/ are  subjected  to  a  most  oppressive  ordeal  under  their 
subtilty  of  independent  thought.  And  who  does  not  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  light  upon  an  intelligible  statement  of  the 
nature  of  fidth  in  the  writings  of  their  expositors?  The  prac- 
tised theologian  can  enter  into  their  distinctions,  and  sometimes 
appreciate  their  force ;  but  it  is  only  because  he  has  in  his  own 
mind  a  far  better  doctrine,  by  which  he  can  interpret  what  is 
right  in  them,  and  neutralize  what  is  wrong. 

And  this  leads  directly  to  the  plain  issue  of  these  cautionaiy 
remarks.  The  reader  of  German  theology  ought  to  carry  with 
him,  besides  the  reverent  prayerful  temper  of  mind  with  which 
all  theology  should  be  read,  a  sound  and  definite  theology  of  lus 
own.  If  he  does  not,  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  facile  disposition, 
he  will  infallibly  become  that  anomalous  thing,  a  theological 
eclectic.  There  are  many  young  men — ^they  form,  a  considerable 
and  growing  class — whose  flexibility  of  creed  finds  room  for 
almost  every  new  view.  They  look  so  deeply  into  the  grounds 
of  things,  that  they  find  the  central  unity  of  almost  all  religious 
systems.  They  thmk  they  have  a  faith  of  their  own,  carry  about 
with  them  a  dim  consciousness  of  responsibility  to  some  con- 
fession which  they  have  subscribed;  but  they  catch  the  spirit 
of  every  new  system,  fall  in  more  or  less  with  the  views  of  every 
new  writer,  and  are,  for  the  time  at  least,  converts  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  every  new  argument.  Such  minds  will  run 
riot  in  German  divinity.     Neander's  attenuated  catholicity  will 
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bewitch  them  out  of  ecclesiastical  principles  for  a  season,  till 
Olshausen  or  Stier  revive  the  outlines  of  a  visible  Catholic 
Chorch^  with  orders,  sacraments,  and  discipline.  One  writer 
will  make  the  Arminian  '  view  *  preponderate,  another  the  Pre- 
destinarian  :  the  sacraments  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  barometer 
of  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  author :  justification,  faith,  regene- 
ration, and  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  ^  Soteriology,'  will  assume 
a  thousand  diiferent  guises  to  one  who  reads  the  mass  of  these 
writers  without  the  touclistone  of  his  own  definitions  at  hand. 
The  same  danger  awaits  him  in  English  theology,  of  course ;  but 
every  English  divine  is  wont  to  write  in  consistency  with  his 
own  well-known  denominational  faith,  and  we  know  what  he  is. 
Among  German  divines,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
exists  a  very  catholic  intercommunion  of  doctrine;  systems 
which  we  generally  think  incompatible  being  often  harmonized 
according  to  their  several  views  and  modifications  in  the  writings 
of  the  same  men. 

There  is  a  third  tendency,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  funda- 
mental evil  first  alluded  to,  and  against  which  the  English  stu- 
dent needs  to  be  on  his  guard, — ^the  boldness  with  which  the 
letter  of  Scripture  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  speculation. 
This  tendency  is  not  confined  to  German  writers ;  but  it  is  in 
them  more  general,  and  its  results,  perhaps,  more  fascinating, 
than  in  any  others.  Having  its  source  in  the  unchecked  licence 
of  private  judgment,  it  has  various  modifications  which  it  is 
right  carefdly  to  distinguish.  In  some,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  presumptuous  attempt  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the  faith 
under  the  dominion  of  human  thought,  and  to  make  them  coin- 
cide with  the  intuitions  of  reason.  Whenever  the  reader  finds 
himself  upon  the  threshold  of  such  speculation,  let  him  at  once 
bid  his  guide  farewell  and  retire.  In  others,  however,  it  is 
simply  the  development  of  the  meditative  spirit,  revelling  in 
the  creations  of  its  own  internal  world,  weaving  hints  of  truth  into 
fimtastic  systems, — the  very  poetry  of  theology.  Of  these,  also, 
let  the  reader  beware.  Not  because  they  exercise  an  unlicensed 
faculty, — ^for  there  is  no  more  noble  employment  of  man's  mind 
than  the  internal  contemplation  of  truth,  nothing  more  elevating 
than  sanctified  speculation  upon  those  hints  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  scattered  through  the  Bible  for  that  very  purpose, — but 
because  their  speculations  are  sometimes  let  loose  in  forbidden 
regions,  and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  substantial  truth.  Yet 
more  fi^equently,  however,  it  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  fervent 
desire  to  extract  all  its  meaning  from  the  sacred  word,  to  lose 
no  one  note  of  its  more  hidden  harmonies,  to  give  to  every 
the  slightest  hint  which  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Truth  its 
full  significance.  '  The  fundamental  deficiency  of  nearly  all 
learned  exegesis  is  its  foigetfulness  of  the  depth  and  fulness  of 
meaning,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  higher  nature,  necessarily 
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belongs  to  every  word  of  the  Spirit.  In  tlie  endeavour  to 
understand  it^  tnat  depth  is  not  explored  where,  from  the  one 
root  of  the  sensus  nmplex,  the  richest  fulness  of  references 
ramify  in  such  a  manner,  that  what  in  its  own  historical  connex- 
ion presents  one  definite  truth  as  the  kernel  of  its  meaning,  does 
nevertheless  expand  into  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  senses  for 
the  teaching  of  the  world  in  all  ages,  and  especially  in  the 
Christian  Church,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  continues  to 
unfold  His  germinal  word  even  to  the  end  of  the  days.  While 
this  applies  to  every  saying  of  the  Spirit  in  its  several  measure, 
to  the  toords  of  the  Word  it  applies  in  a  degree  which  eternity 
alone  will  disclose.'  Thus  does  Stier  dilate  upon  a  precious 
truth ;  but  it  is  only  for  us  to  suppose  the  expositor,  holding 
this  principle,  to  be  endowed  also  with  a  speculative,  mystic, 
introverted  turn  of  mind,  and  how  would  the  barren  parts  of 
revelation  blossom,  its  scanty  portions  expand,  and  its  starless 
patches  of  ether  glow,  under  his  sanctified  imagination ! 

As  illustrations  of  the  propriety  of  these  cautionary  remarks, 
we  intended  to  bring  forward  several  instances  of  speculation, 
divei^ent  from  the  common  faith  of  Christians,  which  occur  in 
the  pages  of  these  popular  commentators.  Our  space  allows  us 
only  to  point  them  out.  We  have  referred  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments.  While  one  section  of  the  general  Protestant 
Church  leaves  nothing  in  them  for  speculation  to  fasten  upon, 
another  refines  upon  their  elements  and  significance  in  a  moat 
fertile  manner.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Stier's  exposition  of 
the  Lord's  words  in  the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  St.  John, 
where  we  have  the  germ  of  speculations  upon  both  the  sacra- 
ments which  would  expand  into  very  singular  theories.  And 
they  are  but  specimens  of  a  very  strange  theology  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  sacramental  question,  in  that  portion  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  which  corresponds  with  the  highest  school 
in  the  Anglican.  One  of  its  most  characteristic  excrescences  is 
that  daring  search  for  the  sacrificial  blood  of  Christ  within  the 
veil,  which  is  elaborately  set  forth  in  Bengel's  note  on  Heb.  xii. 
23,  and  is  reproduced  with  variations  by  Stier  and  others.  We 
need  only  refer,  once  more,  to  the  unfaltering  confidence  with 
which  the  mysteiy  of  our  Lord's  humiliation,  and  the  gradual 
development  of  His  incarnate  being,  is  treated  throughout  their 
exposition  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  simply  a  revival  of  ancient 
controversy  ajround  the  Kpin^t^  and  the  Khcixrv;;  but  a  theory  is 
adopted, — where  the  Holy  Ghost  has  permitted  no  theory  to 
man, — and  rigorously  applied  wherever  the  darkness  of  revela- 
tion is  found  intoleraole.  Again,  the  creative  spirit  of  German 
speculation  has  found  a  rich  chaos  to  brood  upon  in  the  few 
mysterious  expressions  which  open  to  us  glimpses  into  the 
invisible  world.  And  wonderful  is  the  world  with  which  they 
have  replaced  the  exploded  purgatory.     The  reader  may  have 
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olMerved  what  service  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  has  been 
constrained  to  render  to  their  theory,  and  what  a  yast  theo- 
logical meaning  is  added  by  Stier,  for  instance,  to  the  sensui 
mimplex  of  that  one  word.  Remember  I  The  work  of  Christ^s 
clay  in  the  world  is  followed  by  another  work  of  His  night;  but 
it  is  useless  to  dilate.  It  is  true  that  hints  only  are  dropped, 
and  such  guards  are  thrown  around  their  statements,  as  save 
tliem  from  any  sanction  of  Romanist  error.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  they  plead  the  rigid  necessity  which  the  letter  of  Scripture 
imposes ;  but  if  any  one  would  see  to  what  these  hints  of  Scrip- 
ture expand  under  their  plastic  theory,  let  him  glance  at  a  little 
yrork  of  Maywahlen's  on  the  Intermediate  State,  which  has,  we 
believe^  been  translated  into  English.  It  might  be  expected, 
finally,  that  the  New- Testament  doctrine  concerning  the  last 
things  would  be  a  fruitful  field  for  these  system-building  exposi- 
tors; and  so,  yerily,  it  is.  Millenarianism,  in  its  great  prin- 
ciples, is  unfolded  with  a  consistency  and  generalizing  skill, 
^rhich  pour  contempt  upon  most  of  our  own  fantastic  works  in 
that  department.  The  first,  the  middle,  the  thibd  coming  of 
Christ,  with  the  final  evolution  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jews,  are 
expounded  and  harmonized  in  the  works  of  Stier,  Auberlen,  and 
Saumgarten,  with  a  precision  and  force  of  reasoning  new  to 
the  theology  of  the  question.  How  German  divines  treat  its 
bewildering  details,  as  they  luxuriate  in  the  pages  of  our  own 
sentimental  writers,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  these 
writers  haye  thrown  out  a  challenge  which  cannot  be  despised. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  moment.  It  is  too  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  deepest  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Christian 
heart,  ever  to  lose  its  interest.  We  confess  that  we  are  not 
sorry  to  see,  in  our  own  language,  a  new  method  of  treating  it, 
and  hope  these  writers  will  te  frilly  and  fairly  answered. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment.  Let  the  student  of  God's 
holy  word  be  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion which  reigns  in  the  German  interpretation  of  its  more  myste- 
rious sayings.  Speculation  is  good  in  its  own  sphere.  Alas  for  the 
Christian  who  can  read  his  Bible  without  it ;  whose  iron-bound 
theology  and  frx)zen  experience  are  never  brightened  by  internal 
imaginings  and  presentiments  of  what  he  is  to  know  hereafter ; 
who  has  no  touchof  the  mystic  in  him  I  But  to  impose  or  receive  as 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  as  exposUion  of  its  sayings,  speculations 
which  at  best  are  permitted  to  man  only  as  the  internal  refresh- 
ment of  his  own  yearning  spirit,  and  as  the  incommunicable  me- 
ditation of  his  own  secret  heart,  is  a  yery  difierent  matter;  and  it  is 
against  this  that  we  lift  our  most  vehement  and  solemn  protest. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  such  a  final  summary  as 
we  had  in  view;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
heartily  welcome  the  good,  while  we  reject  the  evil,  of  modem 
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German  theolc^cal  literature.  The  scribe  already  well  instmcted^ 
will  find  in  this  particular  series  of  works  much  addition  to  his 
treasure  of  things  both  new  and  old.  We  have  just  seen  an 
advertisement^ — issued  from  the  Strand^ — of  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  destructive  critics  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  not  know- 
ing, though  much  fearing^  to  what  this  may  grow^  we  turn  with 
satisfaction  and  hope  to  the  present  issue  of  a  purer  foreign 
divinity.  The  publishers  of  this  smes  may  do  yet  greater  service 
than  they  have  done  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  There  is 
an  increasing  number  of  German  divines  whose  writings^  ngo- 
rously  selected  and  judiciously  annotated^  would  do  more^  by 
God^s  blessing,  than  any  other  means  to  keep  out  German 
Neology  from  our  English  Churches. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee  appoiTtted  to  promote  the  Establishment  of  Baths  and 
Washh&uses  for  the  Labourite  Classes,  tfc,,  ifc.  By  P.  P. 
Baly,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Committee.     London.     1852. 

2.  Appendix  to  the  Statement  of  the  Proceedings,  ^c.  By  P.  P. 
Baly;C.E.     London.     1853. 

3.  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Industrious  Classes,  A  Lee- 
ture  delivered  in  the  School-room  at  Stratford.  By  W. 
Hawes^  Esq.     London.     1853. 

4.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  PubUc  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster.  London.  1854. 

'  Water/  says  the  poet  Pindar,  ^  is  the  best  of  things,*  and  an 
English  proverb  has  almost  endorsed  this  Oriental  decision.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  diflScult  to  over-estimate  the  blessings  of  which 
it  is  the  source,  whether  we  regard  it  from  a  moral  or  a  physical 
point  of  view.  With  a  very  large  class  of  society,  cleanliness  of 
]ierson  and  apparel  is  the  distinctive  feature  which  separates 
upright  honest  poverty  from  the  recklessness  of  the  dissolute 
and  idle.  '  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  To  many  persons 
this  will  doubtless  appear  a  truism ;  but  facts,  with  which  most  of 
us  have  lately  become  familiar,  have  invested  the  old  adage  with 
additional  force.  We  have  heard  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the 
metropolis  and  our  manufacturing  towns,  swarming  with  tenants, 
(indeed,  in  most  neighbourhoods  the  population  seems  to  bear  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  cleanliness,)  where  there  was  either  no  water 
supply  at  all,  or  one  wofully  insufficient;  where  the  turning  on 
of  the  weekly  dole  of  water  was  the  sign  for  a  general  scrimmage 
and  conflict ;  and  where,  consequently,  dirt  and  disease  were 
supreme,  where  cleanliness  was  an  impossibility,  and  decency 
uaknown. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  by  no  means  creditable  to  modern  civilization. 
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that  this  disgrace  is  peculiarly  its  own.  With  a  far  slighter  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts^  and  with  much  inferior  resources^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  were  almost  nniversally  possessed 
of  appliances  for  bathing.  In  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  Borne  alike, 
the  practice  was  familiar  to  all  ranks,  and  to  both  sexes :  and 
even  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Homer  we  find  mention  of  waim 
baths  in  one  of  the  streams  of  theScamander;  whilst  from  theage  of 
Cioero,  down  to  the  dose  ofBoman  history, public  bathsof  great  size 
and  magnificence  were  erected,  the  charge  for  admittance  to  which 
was  the  smallest  Roman  coin,  a  quadrant,  (about  half  a  farthing  of 
our  money,)  for  adults,  and  children  were  admitted  firee.  Con- 
trast these  advantages  with  the  condition  of  a  London  artizan 
before  the  opening  of  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  The 
gradual  extension  of  the  city  had  enclosed  all  the  streams  which 
were  once  available,  whilst  his  work  precluded  him  fix)m  seeking 
more  distant  sources.  Of  course,  the  more  confined  his  dwelling 
became,  the  greater  would  be  the  need  of  cleanliness  both  in  person 
and  drc»s, — and  both  were  almost  unattainable  by  thousands.  If 
by  some  fortunate  contrivance,  or  some  self-denial,  the  housewife 
managed  to  get  the  clothes  half-washed,  their  living-room  was 
commonly  the  only  place  for  drying  them,  and  the  reeking  steam 
would  dnve  many  a  workman  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest 
tavern ;  whilst,  in  many  more  instances,  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining cleanliness  broke  down  the  last  barriers  of  self-respect, 
and  brought  vice  and  crime  in  its  train. 

This  state  of  things  had  for  some  time  been  painfully  noto- 
rious, and  as  long  since  as  1833  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
subject,  by  the  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Public  Walks.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Stock,  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  speak  from  long  acquaintance  with 
the  most  populous  part  of  London,  gave  his  testimony  that,  ^  in 
proportion  as  it  became  more  desirable  to  have  places  of  exercise, 
the  possibility  of  any  such  exercise  diminished  •/  that  the  police 
regulations  prohibited  bathing  in  the  Lea ;  but  that,  in  spite  of 
tlm  prohibition,  the  poorer  classes  did  bathe  at  their  peril,  in  the 
canal  from  Limehouse  to  Bromley,  and  were  occasionally  taken 
into  custody  for  so  doing ;  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  places  appropriated  for  bathing  would  both  promote 
public  decency,  and  be  lughly  beneficial  in  other  ways.  One  re- 
laark  which  fell  firom  this  witness,  is  indicative  of  the  effect 
which  London  improvements  have  had  in  curtailing  the  facilities 
once  enjoyed  by  the  poor  for  bathing ;  namely,  that '  formerly 
the  batlung-place  most  frequented  on  the  east  part  of  London 
was  Poplar  Gut,  to  which  hundreds  resorted  every  summer's 
morning ;  and  they  have  been  deprived  of  that  place  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  West  India  Docks.'  Surely  so  wealthy  a  corpo- 
ration might  have  provided  some  substitute  for  the  valuable  pri- 
vilege which  they  took  away,  and  have  prevented  the  scandal  of 
a  public  record,  that '  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  hum- 
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bier  claBses  of  the  population  increased,  their  facilities  for  having 
exercise  and  bathing  diminished/ 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  because,  whilst  almost  everybody  is  ready  to  give  a 
careless  assent  to  it,  very  few  of  us  are  fully  alive  to  the  reality. 
For  this  purpose  we  give  an  extract  firom  Abemethy,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hawes  in  his  Lecture : — 

'  Next  to  eating  and  sleeping,  the  swimming-bath  ranks  among  the 
very  foremost  of  the  necessaries  and  supports  of  life.     It  is  of  far 
higher  consequence,  and  of  more  genenu  utility,  than  any  kind  of 
manual  exercise,  gymnastic,  or  sport.     It  affects  the  system  more 
powerfully  than  these,  even  in  the  very  points  wherein  their  excellence 
consists ;  and  it  is  applicable  in  a  thousand  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  not.     It  does  not  supersede,  but  it  ought  to  come  before, 
these  other  practices.    Time  should  therefore  be  found  for  the  bath 
among  the  regular  occupations  of  life ;  it  ought  to  be  a  permanent  in- 
stitution, ranking  immediately  afber  the  prime  necessaries  of  our  being. 
Either  daily,  or  several  times  a  week,  should  every  one  repair  to  it,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  either  at  mom,  mid-day,  or  evening,  according  to 
strength  and  leisure.  There  certainly  does  not  exist  a  greater  device  in 
the  2jci  of  living,  or  a  greater  instrument  for  securing  a  vigorous  and 
buoyant  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  diversions  to  the  cur- 
rent of  business  occupation  ;  it  can  suspend  for  a  time  the  pressure  of 
our  pursuits  and  anxieties,  and  return  us  fresh  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  other  delights.     To  the  three  varieties  of  states  which  our  bodies 
daily  pass  through, — eating,  working,  sleeping, — it  would  add  a  fourth, 
luxurious  in  itself,  and  increasing  the  relish  for  all  the  rest.     It  would 
contribute  to  realize  the  perfect  definition  of  a  good  animal  existence, 
which  is,  to  have  the  appetite  always  fresh  for  whatever  may  be  before 
it.     The  health  of  the  mind  must  be  based,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
health  of  the  body ;  mental  occupation  and  refined  enjoyments  turn 
into  gall  and  bitterness,  if  not  supported  by  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  the  physical  firame.' — Pp.  6,  7. 

This  certainly  is  very  strong  language  from  one  who  was  not 
addicted  to  exaggeration,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  majority 
of  Englishmen   are  habitually  neglecting  one  of  the  greatest 
•  supports  of  life. 

The  first  establishment  of  a  public  Washhouse  is  due  to  the 
untiring  benevolence  and  activity  of  a  person  in  humble  circum- 
stances, at  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Catharine  Wilkinson,  or  Catharine 
of  Liverpool,  as  she  is  called  in  Chambers's  Miscellany  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  TVacts,  may  claim  the  honour  of  their 
foundation,  a  claim  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Loudon  Committee 
in  their  public  statement.    The  circumstances  were  as  follows : — 

*  At  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  England,  great  anxiety  was 
manifested  to  guard  against  it,  and  cleanliness  was  especially  enjoined. 
The  habits  of  the  very  poor,  and  their  few  conveniences,  made  the 
washing  and  drying  of  clothing  and  bedding  very  difficult.  Catha- 
rine's house,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  a  small  kitchen,  a  little  parlour, 
two  or  three  chambers,  and  a  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house.   In 
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the  kitchen  she  had  a  oopper.  She  fastened  ropes  across  the  yard, 
and  offered  her  poor  neighbours  the  free  use  of  them,  and  her  kitchen 
for  washing  and  drying  their  clothes.  She  also  took  charge  of  clothes 
and  bedding,  which  were  lent  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  So  apparent 
was  the  benefit  deriyed  bj  the  families  who  avtuled  themselves  of 
Catharine's  kindness,  that  a  benevolent  society  was  led  to  provide  a 
common  cellar  where  families  might  wash  every  week.  The  establish- 
ment thus  begun  has  been  found  so  useful  that  it  is  still  maintained. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  cholera,  140  dozen  clothes  for 

men  and  women,  sixty  quilts,  100  blankets,  and  158  sheets  were 
washed  in  this  estabhshment  in  one  week.* — Chambers's  Tracts^ — 
Atmdls  of  the  Foot. 

The  attention  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  was  called  to  this 
establishment^  and  they  determined  to  make  the  experiment  of 
opening  a  small  pnblic  Bath.  The  first  building  contained  only 
eighteen  private  baths  and  one  vaponr  bath.  This  succeeded  so 
wdl  that  a  second  building  was  erected,  and  funds  for  a  third 
and  fourth  were  voted  in  quick  succession.  One  great  failure, 
however,  that  of  drying  the  linen  rapidly  and  separately,  pre- 
vented the  immediate  success  of  the  Liverpool  Washhouses.  We 
shall  proceed  to  sketch  the  labours  of  the  London  Committee, 
and  show  in  our  course  how  this  difficulty  was  surmounted. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  scheme, 
that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  great  scientific 
abihty,  and  of  indomitable  perseverance.  The  first  point  secured 
the  recognition  both  of  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  of 
its  difficulties,  by  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  carry  it  into 
action ;  and  anything  less  than  the  second  would  certainly  have 
broken  dovm  under  the  disappointments  which  met  them  in 
their  progress.  Mr.  William  Cotton  and  Mr.  Bullar  were  the 
main  promoters  of  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion-House, 
in  October,  1844,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Over- 
stone,  and  Baron  Rothschild  assisted ;  and  public  attention  was 
further  challenged  by  a  paper  on  the  subject,  read  by  Mr.  Cotton 
before  the  British  Association  in  1847.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Committee  had  not  been  idle.  Even  before  the  Mansion- 
Hoose  meeting,  an  establishment  had  been  opened  in  Olass- 
honse  Yard,  East  Smithfield,  with  such  success,  that  in  the  first 
year  there  were  27,662  bathers,  35,480  washers,  4,522  ironers, 
and  the  number  of  articles  washed  exceeded  250,000,  at  a  cost 
(the  establishment  being  jfree  to  the  poor)  of  less  than  £600. 

The  London  Committee,  in  the  language  of  their  Report,  put 
before  themselves  two  main  objects: — First,  to  promote  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  working  classes ;  Secondly,  to  make 
the  institutions  for  this  purpose  self-supporting.  They  therefore 
determined  to  erect  a  Model  Establishment,  with  100  baths  and 
100  wash-tubs,  and  to  discover  by  actual  experience  the  best 
way  of  drying  the  linen  when  washed.    But  they  had  not  call 
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lated  either  on  the  expense  which  they  would  have  to  incur,  or 
on  the  apathy  of  the  public  in  the  matter.  Despite  the  large 
subscriptions  promised  at  firsts  they  soon  found  tiiemselves  in- 
volved m  debt,  and  incurred  an  expenditure  of  £26,000,  (i61 1,000 
of  this,  we  may  remark,  was  obtained  f5pom  the  liberality  of  a  few 
individuals  and  public  companies,)  before  the  full  completion  of 
their  plan ;  whilst  the  whole  apparatus  and  fittings  had  entirely 
to  be  invented.  Their  first  step  was  to  advertise  lor  models  and 
drawings,  and  from  thirty  designs  sent  in  they  selected  that  by 
Mr.  Bdy.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  building,  and 
the  ingenuity  displayed  by  him,  were  admirable :  still  the  difficulty 
of  drying  the  linen  was  not  yet  overcome ;  nor  was  it  until  after 
many  failures  and  considerable  expense,  that  the  present  system 
was  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Hawes,  the 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  following  advantages  had  to  be 
combined  before  any  system  could  be  deemed  satisfactory : — ^First, 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  the  drying  apparatus,  in- 
asmuch as  the  charges  were  to  be  only  a  penny  for  the  first  two 
hours,  and  twopence  per  hour  afterwards.  Secondly,  rapidity, 
because  the  detention  of  the  washer  would  cause  her  additional 
expense  and  loss  of  time.  Thirdly,  separation  of  the  clothes, 
to  prevent  jealousy  or  dishonesty  among  the  washers.  And 
lastly,  such  a  degree  of  temperature  as  should  insure  the 
destruction  of  insect  life,  and  the  dispersion  of  all  animal  efflu- 
vium from  the  linen.  Now  the  plan  commonly  adopted  at  hospi- 
tals, and  other  large  drying  establishments,  was  the  employment 
of  a  current  of  heated  air,  either  forced  in  by  steam,  or  d^wn  into 
the  drying-chambers  by  the  difierence  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  air  in  the  chamber,  and  the  external  atmosphere. 

'  The  objections  to  the  first  plan  were  the  cost  of  the  machinery, 
and  of  the  mechanical  power  required  to  drive  the  air  through  the 
pipes  when  it  is  heated,  and  then  through  the  vast  number  of  small 
channels  necessary  for  separate  drying-chambers ;  the  loss  of  heat 
consequent  upon  its  traversing  those  channels,  and  the  difficulty  of 
heating  air  (a  bad  conductor  of  heat)  without  great  waste  of  fuel,  as 
well  as  the  impossibility  of  preventing  waste  of  heat  in  cooling  that 
air  (expensively  heated)  during  the  short  time  occupied  in  its  passage 
through  the  drying-chamber.  It  is  obvious  that  whatever  quantity  of 
heated  air  escapes,  without  absorbing  the  quantity  of  moisture  due  to 
its  temperature,  or  without  being  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  held  in  the  clothes  to  be  dned,  is  wasted. 

'  The  second  plan  failed  from  the  all  but  impossibility  of  heating 
the  air  which  was  admitted,  to  one  uniform  temperature ;  and  though, 
by  a  very  minute  subdivision  of  the  current,  and  its  careful  distribution 
over  a  very  large  extent  of  heating  surface,  this  was  accomplished; 
still  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  impossibility  of  using  all  the  caloric 
so  given  to  the  air,  rendered  thL»  mode  almost  as  objectionable  as  the 
fint:— Statement  of  the  CommiUee.  pp.  19,  20.  r^^^^T^ 
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There  was  another  aerious  objection,  besides  that  of  expense, 
to  the  drying  of  linen  on  this  system.  The  temperature  was  not 
sufficiently  high  to  insure  the  dispersion  of  animal  effluvium, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  towels  used  at  the  Baths  were  frequently 
reftued  by  bathers.  Indeed,  so  great  did  the  difficulty  appear, 
that  the  engineers  sent  over  by  the  French  Government  to 
report  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  in 
Paris  of  public  Washhouses  with  very  low  charges,  '  expressed 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  price  low 
enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.'  They  admitted 
that  there  might  be  a  saving  by  a  concessicMi  of  the  water, 
or  in  the  cost  of  coal  or  of  a  site,  but  added,  *  The  establish- 
ment will  not  be  complete,  unless  the  linen  can  be  dried 
quickly  and  well,  so  as  never  to  delay  the  washer  one  hour 
after  her  work  is  finished.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  this,  or 
whether  it  be  possible  to  do  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  no  one  can  teU.'*^ 

But,  labor  omnia  vincii :  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Hawes  at 
last  solved  the  problem ;  by  what  means  we  mH  relate  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  Diying  linen  is  nothing  more  than  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  BUDstaiice  which  mechanically  retains  it.  Water  cannot  exist  at  a 
temperature  of  above  212  degrees,  and  it  is  converted  very  rapidly 
into  vapour  between  180  and  212  degrees.  Instead  of  forcing  heated 
air  into  the  drying-chamber  at  a  great  expense, —  air  very  costly  to 
beat,  and  when  heated  very  difficult  fully  to  charge  with  moisture, — 
we  closed  the  chamber,  and  allowed  no  air  to  circumte  within  it.  We 
heated  the  chamber  by  radiation  from  flues  to  a  temperature  above 
212  degrees,  and  then  put  the  linen  into  it.  The  water  in  the  linen 
Imag  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  rapidly  absorbed  it  from  the  radiating 
surfaces,  and  was  soon  raised  to  toe  evaporating  point,  and  from  that 
gradually  to  212  d^rees,  when  all  the  water  in  the  linen  was  con- 
verted into  tapour,  and  the  things  were  dry.  The  vapour,  as  formed, 
escaped  out  of  nicely-adjusted  valves  at  the  top ;  and  in  this  way  a 
sheet  may  be  dried  easily  in  fifteen  minutes,  a  blanket  in  twenty-five ; 
the  rapidity  of  diying  depending  on  the  supply  of  heat  by  radiation 
from  the  flues  being  equal  to  that  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  linen  rapidly  up  to  212  degrees.' — Lecture,  p.  14. 

This  system  had,  besides,  this  great  advantage,  that  directly 
the  thermometer  indicated  a  high  temperature,  the  fireman, 
without  going  personally  to  examine  the  linen,  would  damp 
the  fire,  and  thus  avoid  waste  of  fuel;  whilst  the  principle  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  use  of  hot  water-pipes  or  a  jet  of 
gas  for  the  purposes  of  heating  the  drying-chamber;  and  the 
latter,  when  once  heated,  retain^  the  high  temperature  for  some 
length  of  time.  How  effectually,  too,  the  drying  is  performed,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  results  after 
washing,  wringing,  and  drying,  at  the  Model  Establishment : — 

*  Lecture,  p.  14.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  of  drying 
is  done  both  rapidly  and  effectually.  Indeed,  as  the  excess  of 
weight,  before  washing,  over  that  when  taken  from  the  drying- 
chamber  cannot  be  wholly  attributed  to  dirt,  it  is  evident  that 
the  things  contain  less  moisture  than  before  they  had  been  washed 
at  all.  We  subjoin  another  table,  being  the  return  of  the  articles 
dried  in  one  week  at  the  Model  Establishment,  and  to  show  that 
the  result  is  equally  satisfactory  on  the  score  of  economy : — 


The  expense  of  fuel  for  drying  these  86,844  articles  was  under  £4. 

We  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  these  subjects,  that  to  have  contrived  such  a 
system,  by  which  nearly  37,000  articles  were  dried  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  four  pounds,  jhUy  justifies  the  expense  which  was 
undergone  by  the  Committee  for  its  attainment.  It  should  be 
added,  that  the  time  occupied  by  each  washer  averaged  about 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  cost  (exclusive  of  soap)  averaged 
only  threepence.     Nor  was  the  drying  question  the  only  point  in 
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wbich  the  labours  of  the  Committee  were  directed  to  the  study 
of  economizing  fiiel.  At  first  it  was  found  difficult  to  heat  the 
warm  baths  at  a  remunerating  rate^  as  the  average  expense  of 
fuel  for  1,000  baths  was  about  75«. ;  a  very  unsatisfactorv  state  of 
things^  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  cheapest,  and  therefore  most 
firequented,  class  of  warm  baths  was  not  to  cost  more  than  two- 
pence. But  here  again  ingenuity  prevailed,  and,  under  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus,  the  expense  was  reduced 
to  24^.  for  1,000  baths,  less  than  one-third  of  the  former  cost. 

When  the  labours  of  the  Committee  had  been  so  far  crowned 
with  success,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
an  Act,  whidi  should  enable  parishes  and  boroughs  to  erect  such 
estabUshments  with  money  chai^d  on  the  rates.  Sir  Henry 
Dukinfield,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  was  at  that  time  anxious  to  procure  a  private  Act, 
to  apply  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  of  which  he 
was  Sector ;  but  for  this  a  public  Act  was  substituted,  which 
passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  in  August, 
1846;  and  this  was  amended  by  a  second  Act  passed  in  the 
following  year.  Under  these  enactments,  power  is  given  to 
boroughs  and  parishes  to  raise  money  on  the  security  of  the  poor- 
rates,  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  repaid  by  thirty  yearly 
instalments, — ^provided  the  proposal  be  supported  by  two-thircb 
of  those  who  vote  on  the  question, — the  necessary  amount  to  be 
raised  by  the  overseers,  and  the  profits  to  be  placed  in  their 
hands  in  aid  of  the  poor's-rate. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  deemed  by  those  who  are  imacquainted 
with  the  subject  a  wild  and  visionary  theory,  that  it  should  be 
possible  at  once  to  supply  the  poor  with  the  means  of  bathing 
and  washing  at  extremely  moderate  chaises,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  derive  a  large  income  towards  the  maintenance  of  that 
class  for  whose  benefit  they  are  especially  intended.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  fair  deduction  from  the  results  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Whilst  the  Act  of  Parliament  secures  the  main 
benefits  of  these  establishments  for  the  poor  by  enacting,  1.  That 
the  number  of  baths  of  the  cheapest  class  shdl  be  not  less  than 
twice  that  of  auy  higher  class,  if  but  one ;  or  of  all  the  higher 
classes,  if  more  than  one:  and,  2.  That  the  charges  for  cold 
baths  of  the  lowest  class  shall  be  one  penny,  and  twopence  for 
a  warm  bath;  yet  the  establishment  in  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields — ^the  oldest  parochial  one  existing— estimated  its  net 
profits  for  1851  at  £1,000. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unsafe  to  ground  an  argument 
merely  upon  a  single  instance,  and  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to 
show  what  the  statistics  are  of  some  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments :  indeed,  upon  them  almost  the  whole  question  of  the 
benefit  of  these  institutions  must  turn.  The  entire  subject  is 
especially  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  raising  the  moral  and 
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physical  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  and  unless  experience 
proves  that  they  appreciate  the  advanti^es  offered  them^  and 
embrace  them  eagerly^  it  would  be  useless  any  further  to  advo- 
cate a  general  adoption  of  public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  Of 
course,  when  the  idea  was  first  promulgated,  there  were  not 
wanting  abundance  of  criticizing  spirits,  who  found  it  far  easier 
to  ridicule  a  theory,  however  valuable  it  might  prove,  than  to 
take  any  trouble  to  carry  it  into  operation.  Mr.  Hawes  accord- 
uigly  tells  us  in  his  lecture,  that  Mr.  Bullar's  first  efforts  were 
generally  rewarded  with  contempt,  that  the  papers  he  printed 
were  laughed  at,  and  that  the  love  of  cleanliness  by  the  poor 
was  denied.  Those  who  knew  them  better  could  have  confi- 
dently predicted  that  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  could  have 
added,  that  there  are  few  evils  of  that  condition  to  which  the 
poor  were  more  keenly  alive,  than  the  almost  hopeless  state  of 
dirt  which  enveloped  them  in  crowded  districts ;  and  the  facts 
are  even  stronger  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  In  the 
Statement  of  the  Committee  are  published  two  returns,  (which  we 
insert,)  showing  most  satisfactorily  that  the  resort  to  every 
establishment  named  in  it  is  increasing,  although  there  is  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  the  total  supply. 

1. — ^An  Account  of  Establishments  in  London  which  are  conducted  in 
Accordance  with  the  Acts  9  and  10  Vic,  cap.  74,  and  10  and  11 
Vic,  cap.  61,  and  a  few  out  of  many  similar  Establishments  in  the 
Country. — Eetum  for  Year  ended  Christmas,  1851. 


'N'A'M"R:     AXTJ    TTTT.18 

BiiTHS. 

WASHHOUSES. 

TotalReceipts. 

Receipts. 

Receipts. 

£       8.      d. 

£       8.     d. 

£        8.     d 

The    Model,    White- 

chapel  

2143     7    8 

531     1     2 

2674    8  10 

St.Martan'8-in-Fields. 

3437  17    9 

499  14    1 

3937  11  10 

St.Mary-le-Bone 

2242    3     7 

300  18  10 

2543     2    5 

St.  Margaret  and  St. 

John's,  Westminster, 

opened  May  12th  . . . 

972    2    1 

147    1    1 

1119     3    2 

Greenwich,       opened 

September  2nd 

345  17    5 

20    4    0 

366     1    5 

Total 

9141    8    6 

1498  19    2 

106iO     7    8 

£      s,    d. 

£      s,    d. 

£       8.     d. 

Livei-pool,Paul-street. 

576    4  10 

190  12  10 

766  17    8 

ComwalHs-st.,  opened 

May  12th 

1283  12    1 

Not  opened. 

1283  12    1 

Hull 

640  18    1 
547  10  11 

91     6     8 
62  11     1 

732    4    9 
610  11     0 

Bristol 

Preston,  opd.  May  26 

244  12  10 

27  19    4 

272  12    2 

Birmingham,    opened 
Mayl2th 

1015  11    9 

2gOj|,zed^( 

fefigli    5 
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II. — An  Account  of  the  Receipts  of  nine  Months,  commencing  Lady- 
I>ay,  1862,  and  ending  Christmas,  1852. 


ITA^ME  AITD   TITLB   OT  E8TABLIBHMBKT. 

TOTAL  EECEIPT8 
m  9  MONTHS. 

The  Model,  Whitechapel 

£        S,      d. 

2368    2    5 

3034    7    2 

2162    8    2 

1553    1    4 

872    1    0 

700    6    8 

280    8    0 

St.  MartinVin-the-Fields 

St.  Maiy-le-Bone 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John's,  Westminster 

Greenwich. 

St.  James,  Westminster,  opened  July  12th 

Poplar,  opened  July  1 9th .,...,.., 

Totals 

10965  14    9 

We  omit  the  returns  from  establishments  in  the  country,  but 
they  are  equally  satisfactory. 

'During  the  month  ended  July,  1852,  the  receipts  at  the  metro- 
politan establishments  name<l  in  the  return  No.  II.  amounted  to 
£2,768.  5s.  5d.  against  £1,506.  Ss.  4J.  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  number  of  bathers  was  199,934,  against  104,856  in  the  correspond- ' 
ing  month  of  1851 ;  showing  an  increase  of  £1,262.  2s,  Id.  in  money, 
and  95,078  in  bathers.  In  the  same  month  of  1848,  the  first  year  of  the 
model  establishment  being  opened,  the  number  was  only  7,934  bathers, 
and  the  receipts  only  £91.  5«.  lOd.  This  verifies  one  of  the  points 
maintained  by  the  Committee, — that  the  practice  of  bathing  was 
restricted  in  England  to  a  comparative  few,  because  only  a  few  coidd 
command  the  use  of  a  bath ;  and  that,  were  baths  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  afforded  at  a  greatly  diminished  charge,  a  habit  of 
bathing  would  become  at  least  as  universal  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
any  foreign  parts.  The  English  are  by  choice  a  clean  people.' — State- 
fnent,  pp.  36,  37. 

It  would  be  most  erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  figures  merely 
indicate  the  success  of  Baths  and  Washhouses^  whilst  they  pos* 
sessed  an  extraneous  advantage  in  the  charm  of  novelty^  and 
were  brought  into  a  forced  activity  by  the  eflforts  of  their  pro- 
moters. On  the  contrary^  although  an  average  diminution  of 
profit  might  fairly  have  he&a  expected,  (especially  in  the  metro- 
polis,) as  the  number  of  establishments  was  increased^  it  has  been 
found  bv  experience  that  the  demand  has  advanced  with  the  supply. 
Through  the  kindness  of  George  Woolcott,  Esq.,  late  Assistant 
Secretary,  to  the  Metropolitan  Committee,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
the  following  return,  showing  the  number  of  bathers  and  washers, 
and  the  receipts,  at  the  establishments  in  London,  and  also  at  a 
few  out  of  the  many  similar  institutions  in  the  country,  for  the 
year  euding  December  Slst,  1855.  ^^^  ^^  Googk 
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METBOPOLIS. 


Name  of  the  Establbhment. 

Bathers. 

Watfaen. 

Total  Recdpti. 

The  Model,  Whitechapel... 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields... 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, ) 

Westminster    J 

St.  Marvlcbone 

133,843 
101,901 

70,517 

139,926 
65,210 
97,581 
45,536 

167,928 
79,986 

124,912 

63,807 

70,101 
76,002 

44,126 
42,903 

59,516 

23,790 
5,201 
40,483 
10,909 
48,118 
21,267 

16,074 

12,119 
98,133 

£.       :      d. 
2,689  19    8 
2,239  14    0 

1,728    1    9 

2,422  14  10 
897    2    1 
1,958  12    5 
930    0    1 
8,500  16    7 
1,541  15    5 
2,020     7    8 

1,255     2    2 

1,151     8  11 
2,190  12    0 

Green  wicli      

St.  James,  Westminster   ... 
All  Saints,  Poplar 

St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbnry  . . 
Bermondse J  

Ljambeth.    

St.     George,     Haaorer  ") 

Square,  Davies  Street... ) 

Ditto,  Lower  Belgrave  Place 

Qeorge  street,EugtonSquare 

Totals  

1,216,750 

417,634* 

£24,526     7    2 

COUNTRY. 


Name  of  the  Establishment. 

Bathers. 

Washers. 

Receipts. 

Liverpool,  Comwallis  Street 
„         Paul  Street  

„         Frederick  Street 
Hull  

114,527 
55,491 
54,460 

l'2,*38i 

£.        *.       d. 

1,902  14  6 
906    0    0 

1,911  5  0 
402  4  10 
573  1  2 
629  5  9 
387  14  11 

1,680  4  11 
361     4    4 

16,463 
8,543 

18,056 
9,704 
6,081 
8,875 

50,113 
37,907 
27,416 
91,214 

82,818 

Bristol    

Preston 

Birmingham 

Maidstone 

Mr.  Woolcott  adds,  ^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  remarkably 
cold  spring  of  1855,  the  high  prices  of  provisions,  the  diminu- 
tion of  employment,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  very  large  number 
of  men  from  the  country,  materially  lessened  the  bathing  and 
washing  during  the  past  year.'  The  steady  increase  of  such  busi- 
ness in  London  is,  however,  exemplified  by  the  following  state- 
ment; namely: — 


*  Or  the  linen  of  upwards  of  1,670,000  persons. 
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£.  *.  d. 
The  aggregate  receipts  at  13  establishments  in 
the  Metropolis,  from  January  to  December, 

1855,  inclusive,  as  shown  above,  amount  to  ...     24,526     7  2 

Corresponding  period  of  1854, 11  establishments     23,257  17  9 

Corresponding  period  of  1853,  9  establishments     18,213  5  8 

Corresponding  period  of  1852,  8  establishments     15,627  5  8 

Corresponding  period  of  1851,  6  establishments    12,906  12  5 

Corresponding  period  of  1850,  4  establishments      9,823  10  6 

Corresponding  period  of  1849,  3  establishments       6,379  17  2 

Corresponding  period  of  1848,  2  establishments      2,806  5  1 


Showing  an  increase  in  1855,  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1848,  of 21,a30    2 


And,  including  the  receipts  to  the  close  of  the 
years  1846  and  1847,  an  aggregate  of  116,755     2  10 

These  figures  (so  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Woolcott,  after 
his  connexion  with  the  Committee  had  long  ceased^  from  a  bene- 
volent interest  in  these  establishments)  require  little  explanation 
to  convey  to  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  importance  which  this  subject 
has  already  assumed  in  parishes  where  it  has  been  fairly  started. 
Whilst,  however,  it  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  Liverpool  and 
London,  we  believe  that  very  many  of  our  readers,  if  they  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  establishments,  have  yet  never  set 
fcot  in  one  of  them ;  and  for  their  information  we  will  describe 
the  '  Model,'  as  it  is  called,  in  Whitechapel,  which  we  visited  in 
the  month  of  July  last. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  this  was  the  establishment  on 
which  all  the  energies  of  the  Committee  had  been  concentrated, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  model  for  such  parishes  as  wished  to  adopt 
similar  institutions.  With  the  view  of  placing  it  where  its 
advantages  were  most  obviously  required,  a  site  has  been  selected 
in  Groulston  Square,  Whitechapel,  amidst  a  crowded  and  un- 
cleanly population.  Hither  we  accordingly  turned  our  steps ; 
and  though  used  to  poor  town  districts,  we  never  passed  through 
a  more  unfavourable  region  than  the  crooked  and  filthy  streets 
whidi  led  us  from  the  north  to  the  building.  Numbers  of  chil- 
dren were  playing  about,  rolling  in  the  dirt,  and  bespattering  one 
another  with  it  j  whilst  slatternly  women  hung  about  the  doors 
in  knots,  although  it  was  early  afternoon.  It  has,  indeed,  long 
been  a  question  among  philanthropists,  whether  it  be  not  wiser 
to  found  any  institution  intended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  at  a  distance  from  such  crowded  thoroughfares ;  and 
we  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  success  of  the  Goulston 
Square  establishment,  which  was  at  first  less  striking  than  that 
of  others  in  the  metropolis,  must  have  been  sadly  hindered  by  its 
situation.  Certainly  most  of  those  we  saw  in  the  neighbourhood, — 
and  the  streets  swarmed  with  inhabitants, — seemed  to  be  mnoceitt 
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of  any  application  of  soap  either  to  their  clothes  or  their  persons. 
This  view  was  confirmed  upon  inquiry  at  the  Baths,  where  we 
were  told,  that  most  of  their  frequenters  came  fix>m  some  dis- 
tance ;  whilst  hundreds  who  lived  close  by  had  never  crossed  tbe 
threshold. 

We  found  ourselves  opposite  to  a  portico  of  brick,  under  which 
we  passed  on  the  men^s  side.  A  double  entrance,  with  a  glazed 
office  between  the  two  doors,  led  to  the  first  and  second  class 
baths.  In  this  office  sat  a  clerk,  with  long  check-books  before 
him,  containing  tickets  of  difierent  colours  for  the  various  baths, 
first  and  second  class,  warm  and  cold.  Here  the  bather  pays  his 
money  and  receives  a  check  and  a  supply  of  clean  towels,  piles 
of  which  latter  articles  were  ranged  around.  Armed  with  these, 
he  enters  a  large  square  building  containing  rows  of  baths,  to 
one  of  which  he  is  assigned  by  the  attendant,  and,  after  shutting 
himself  in,  finds  the  supply  of  water  enter  his  bath,  and  leave  it 
at  his  request,  when  he  has  finished  bathing,  as  if  by  magic.  If 
he  be  a  first  class  bather,  for  the  sum  of  sixpence,  he  will  be 
furnished  with  a  warm  bath,  flesh-brush,  hair-brushes,  boot-jack 
and  hooks,  button-hook ;  in  fact,  every  little  article  that  is  neces- 
sary to  comfort ;  whilst  all  necessaries  are  supplied  with  a  second 
class  cold  bath  for  the  sum  of  one  penny. 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  the  unusually  hot  weather 
with  which  we  have  been  visited  this  season,  and  no  period 
could  have  been  selected  that  would  give  a  severer  trial  of  the 
management  and  conduct  of  such  an  establishment.  The  attend- 
ant who  conducted  us  round  assured  us  that  they  had  received 
lately,  on  several  occasions,  as  many  as  two  thousand  bathers  in 
a  day ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  row  of  customers  were 
waiting  in  the  second  class  room,  because  all  the  baths  were 
occupied.  But,  after  subjecting  the  place  to  a  searching 
scrutiny,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  admirable  order  and 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  whole  were  beyond  all  praise.  The 
zinc  and  earthenware  baths,  the  slate  compartments  in  which 
they  were  placed,  the  brushes,  all  were  beautifully  clean.  This 
was  due,  first,  to  the  excellence  of  the  design  with  which  the 
whole  had  been  arranged,  and,  secondly,  to  the  order,  discipline, 
and  fidelity  of  the  staff  of  servants  to  whose  care  it  had  been 
consigned.  As  the  rules  of  the  establishment  enjoin  quiet  and 
orderly  behaviour  on  those  who  resort  to  it,  we  thought  it  not 
impossible  that,  in  such  a  district,  the  attendants  might  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  their  observance.  But, 
on  inquiry,  we  found  that  promptly  insisting  upon  compliance 
at  first  had  saved  them  from  all  further  trouble.  '  We  had  some 
noisy  ones  to  deal  with  at  first,'  said  one  of  the  officers ;  '  but  I 
soon  brought  them  to  order.  When  they  refused  to  be  quiet  at 
my  request,  I  turned  off  the  water  from  their  baths,'  (pointing 
to   the  turn-cocks  which  were  outside   each  bath,)^and  they 
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fennd  themselves  dry  at  the  bottom.'  This  novel  argument, 
and  a  gentle  remonstrance,  showing  the  necessity  for  quiet,  in 
case  of  accident  or  illness  to  a  bather,  had  proved  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  few  unruly  spirits. 

When  the  bather  emerges  from  his  cell, — ^which  he  is  required 
to  do  in  half  an  hour,  or  else  to  pay  a  double  fee, — the  wet 
towels  are  carried  back  to  the  clerk's  office,  and  tossed  into  an 
open  shaft,  leading  to  a  lower  region,  in  which  they  are  col- 
lected, and  carried  to  the  Washing  House,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building,  whither  we  will  now  accompany  them.  A  sepa- 
rate entrance  leads  to  this  department,  furnished  with  an  office, 
in  which  a  matron  serves  out  the  tickets,  marked  with  the  time 
at  which  they  were  issued ;  and,  when  requested,  supplies  soap 
at  a  fixed  price  to  the  washers.  Here,  again,  each  customer  has 
a  separate  compartment,  with  slate  divisions,  about  seven  feet  in 
height ;  whilst,  the  building  itself  being  both  large  and  lofty,  a 
free  current  of  air  is  maintained,  and  good  ventilation  secured. 
We  passed  down  one  of  the  rows  of  these  compartments,  and 
stopped  at  one  in  which  a  woman  was  hard  at  work,  with  her 
arms  covered  with  soapsuds  to  the  elbow.  She  was  standing  on 
a  wooden  rack-work  stand,  to  drain  off  any  water  that  splashed 
over ;  and  before  her  were  two  tubs,  one  open,  and  one  covered. 
In  the  former  two  taps  of  hot  and  cold  water  afforded  an  unli- 
mited supply  of  either ;  in  the  latter  a  pipe  with  a  tap,  which 
could  be  turned. at  pleasure,  introduced  a  current  of  steam,  so 
that  the  washer  had  only  to  place  the  things  to  be  washed  and 
the  soap  in  it,  and  they  would  boil  to  her  heart's  content.  We 
remarked  on  the  great  heat,  and  said  that  she  must  feel  it  very 
much  in  such  an  occupation.  '  I  don't  mind  it,  as  long  as  I  can 
come  here  and  get  my  things  really  clean,'  she  replied ;  and  her 
face  betokened  that  she  meant  what  she  expressed. 

The  most  striking  contrivance  of  the  Washhouse,  however,  to 
our  mind,  was  the  wringing  machine.  It  consists  of  an  open 
chamber,  with  perforated  sides;  a  spindle  runs  through  the 
bottom,  and  by  its  agency  the  clothes  placed  in  the  open  cham- 
loGX  are,  by  very  simple  machinery,  subjected  to  a  very  rapid 
rotation,  the  whole  being  worked  by  a  wheel,  which  is  easily 
tnmed  by  hand.  The  centrifugal  action  carries  off  a  great 
portion  of  the  water,  which  escapes  through  a  pipe  below,  and  a 
section  of  which  being  cut  out  shows  when  the  water  has  ceased 
running.  The  clothes,  after  this  wringing,  are  hung  on  iron 
horses,  which  are  pushed  into  the  drying  chamber,  and  are 
carried  from  thence  to  "the  ironing  board,  in  another  part  of  the 
building.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  superior  this  system 
of  wringing  is  to  that  commonly  practised  by  hand,  and  how 
much  better  the  clothes  of  the  poor,  often  too  much  worn  to  admit 
of  such  stem  stretching  and  wrenching,  are  preserved,  ^fhe 
things  are  only  laid  gently  in  the  machine,  and  suffer  no  further 
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violence.  The  Ooolston  Square  Washhouse  has  a  krge  oommoa 
drying  chamber ;  but^  in  some  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Mr. 
Baly^ '  the  application  of  hot  water  has  been  so  successful,  that 
a  small  drymg  chamber  is  placed  close  to  each  wash-tub, 
whereby  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  time  is  secured  to  the 
washers.^ 

The  encomium  we  have  already  passed  upon  the  Baths  is 
equally  due  to  this  part  of '  the  Model/  And  all  this  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  which  would  scarcely  be  attainable  in  the  most 
expensively  furnished  laundry,  was  supplied  at  the  charge  of  one 
penny  for  a  single  hour,  and  at  an  average  cost  of  threepence 
to  each  washer. 

The  arrangements  of  the  other  establishments  of  the  metropolis 
do  not  greatly  vary  from  those  of  the  model  institution.  But  it 
may  interest  our  readers,  to  learn  how  these  sanitary  measures 
are  carried  out  by  our  provincial  friends.  If  we  select  the  town 
of  Liverpool,  where  also  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  personal 
inspection,  we  shall  find  that  that  noble  borough  is  second  only, 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  to  the  great  metropolis.  If 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  active  of  public  bodies ;  and  during 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  neither  money  nor  exertion  has 
been  spared  to  secure  the  health  and  convenience  of  its  inhabit- 
ants and  visitors.  This  is  apparent  even  to  the  stranger  who 
makes  his  appearance  there  for  the  first  time,  or  after  a  lengthened 
absence ;  it  is  manifest  in  the  spacious  streets,  in  the  improved 
roads,  in  the  noble  buildings,  of  that  handsome  town,  especially 
in  the  famous  St.  George's  Hall,  and  not  least  in  the  popular 
musical  entertainments  provided  in  that  magnificent  structure. 
But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  means  of  social  advancement  which 
it  possesses,  may  be  found  in  its  public  Baths  and  Washhouses. 
These  are  four  in  number,  and  have  been  distinguished,  fix)m  the 
first,  by  their  excellence  and  success.  The  establishment  in 
St.  Paul's  Ward,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  is 
highly  serviceable,  both  in  the  bathing  and  washing  departments. 
In  Frederick  Street,  the  Washhouse  alone  is  at  present  in  opera- 
tion. The  Batlis  on  George's  Pier  are  supplied  with  salt  water, 
and  frequented  chiefly  by  the  better  classes;  while  those  of 
Comwallis  Street  occupy  a  medium  position,  between  a  superior 
and  a  lower  grade  of  residents,  and  so  command  the  patronage 
of  both.  We  can  speak  with  imqualified  praise  of  the  complete- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  establishment  last  named.  So  great 
was  its  early  success,  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  make 
extensive  alterations  and  additions;  and,  in  effecting  these,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  exclude  the  Washhouse  department  fix>m 
this  site,  and  refer  it  back  to  Frederick  Street,  whence  the  whole 
establishment  had  originally  removed.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Com^waliis  Street  Baths  are  now  of  the  most  complete  kind : 
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4cst  cotivenience^  order,  and  extent,  they  will  bear  comparison  idth 
any  institution  of  the  sort  throughout  the  country.  The  scale  of 
charges  is  as  follows: — first  class  private  cold  bath,  sixpence; 
second  ditto,  threepence;  third  ditto,  one  penny.  First  class 
priyate  warm  bath,  one  shilling;  second  ditto,  sixpence;  third 
ditto,  twopence.  Of  these,  the  second  class  are  so  comfortable, 
that  the  first  are  comparatively  little  used.  The  additional 
attractions  of  the  latter  are,  the  supply  of  soap,  the  use  of  certain 
articles  of  the  toilet,  and  the  privilege  of  a  fire  in  the  winter 
months.  A  similar  gradation  is  made  in  the  baths  provided  for 
the  fair  sex;  and  the  first  class  ladies'  bath  offers  a  very  re- 
spectable accommodation  to  those  whose  own  dwellings  do  not 
anbrd  the  same.  There  are  three  large  tepid  plunge  baths  in  this 
establishment,  at  which  the  charge  respectively  is  sixpence,  four- 
pence,  and  twopence.  The  temperature  of  these  plunge  baths  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year,  as  it  varies  only  between  the 
degrees  75  and  85  Fahrenheit.  The  first  class  plunge  bath  is  one 
t>f  the  finest  we  have  anywhere  seen.  There  are  also  sitting,  warm, 
and  vapour  baths,  with  every  requisite  for  invalids ;  and  these 
are  provided  at  the  very  moderate  charge  of  one  shilling  and 
•sixpence.  We  may  add  that,  notwithstan^ling  the  extent  of 
these  Baths,  and  those  of  Greorge's  Pier,  there  is  a  demand  for 
increased  accommodation  by  the  people  of  Liverpool :  so  largely 
are  the  borders  of  that  port  increasing,  and  so  well  do  its  inha- 
bitants appreciate  the  privilege  of  this  wholesome  luxury. 

Other  towns,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  are 
following  in  the  steps  of  Liverpool  and  London,  and  these  estab- 
lishments are  rapidly  becoming  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
social  economy  of  towns  and  cities. 

*At  Birmingham,  Bath,  Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Coventry,  Ply« 
mouth,  Chester,  Preston,  Hull,  Sunderland,  Bolton,  Macclesfield, 
Oxford,  Maidstone,  Exeter,  Botherham,  Colchester,  South  Shields, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  many  other  places,  there  are  one  or  more  each. 
These  have  all  been  erected  since  the  Committee  for  promoting  the 
Establishment  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Labouring  Classes 

first  drew  public  attention  to  the  subject In  consequence  of  the 

favourable  Keport  made  to  the  French  Government  by  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  in  England,  600,000  francs  were  voted  by  the  late  National 
Assembly,  to  assist  the  promotion  of  such  institutions  in  France,  after 

.  the  plan  of  the  Model  Establishment ;  and  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot 
for  erecting  fourteen  establishments  in  Paris,  for  which  2,000,000 

.  francs  would  be  required.  The  Municipality  of  Venice  contemplate 
an  expenditure  there  of  £33,000,  in  the  erection  of  Baths  on  the  same 
plan.  The  Norwegian  Government  have  apnlied  to  the  Committee 
for  the  plans,  Ac.,  of  their  Washhouse  at  Goulston  Square,  as  a  guide 
for  the  erection  of  one  at  Christiania ;  and  a  subscription  has  been 
commenced  for  the  erection  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  at  Copenhagen. 
•  The  Belgian  Government,  and  the  authorities  at  Hamburg,  Turin, 
Mmiich,  Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  and  New  York,  have  also  been  furnished 
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with  information  on  the  subject ;  and  there  are  grounds  for  hoping^ 
that  the  example  of  England  will  be  followed  in  many  forei^^ 
rountries. 

*When  it  is  remembered  that  in  1844  public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  had  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of  out  of  Liverpool,  and  that  the 
views  of  their  promotors  were  considered  by  many  persons  rather  as 
resulting  from  injudicious  zeal,  than  as  capable  of  oeing  practicallj 
realized,  the  foregoing  facts  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  and  gratifying 
proof,  that  the  cause  which  the  Committee  undertook  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  sound  public  opinion.* — Statement,  p.  12. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  into  detail,  because  wc  are 
strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  because  it  is  in  minute  particulars  that  the  practical 
ilifficulty  is  experienced,  and  the  success  of  the  plan  hinges.  To 
those  who  consider  (and  what  thoughtful  man  does  not?)  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  great  moral  and  physi- 
cal benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from  making  cleanliness 
possible  to  them,  there  will  appear  nothing  trifling  in  discuss- 
ing the  smaller  points  of  the  question.  It  is  the  motive  and  the 
aim  which  ennoble ;  and  if  these  are  of  a  high  order,  it  matters 
not,  though  the  means  may  seem  to  be  small  and  insignificant. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  subject  was  undertaken  by  the 
London  Committee ;  and  so  fully  have  they  carried  it  out  in  all 
.its  minute  ramifications,  that  we  are  unable  even  to  enumerate 
summary  the  items  on  which  they  give  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Wherever  it  is  proposed  to  set  on  foot  a  public  Bath  or 
.Washhouse,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  promoters  to  pro- 
.cure  copies  of  their  publications,  which  are  to  be  had  for  a  very 
small  sum.  They  will  find  i^  them  designs  for  establishments 
suited  to  towns  of  various  sizes,  with  estimates  of  working  ex- 
penses of  each ;  abstracts  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
'been  passed  to  aid  such  plans ;  copious  regulations  for  manage- 
ment, extending  both  to  servants  and  customers ;  and  even  the 
most  convenient  forms  of  account  books  and  tickets  for  cheek- 
ing the  business  done :  in  short,  all  that  practical  sagacity  and 
experience  has  taught  them  to  be  conducive  to  success.  They 
have  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  ofier  the  fruit  (^ 
their  labours  for  the  public  benefit.  As  is  well  observed  in  their 
Engineer's  Report,  '  the  plans  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  best,  should  be  carefully  followed.^  For  instance,  in  the 
contrivances  for  supplying  to,  and  withdrawing  the  water 
from,  the  baths.  '  In  the  summer,  when  it  is  diflScult  to  accom- 
modate all  who  apply  for  baths,  one  minute  saved  in  filling  or 
in  emptying  a  bath  is  important.  Upon  1,000  baths  such  a  sav- 
ing would  be  equal  to  the  addition  of  four  baths  for  eight  hours 
each  to  the  establishment,  producing,  when  fully  employed,  sixteen 
shillings  a  day.' 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  already  done,  there  still 
remains  a  large  field  in  which  these  establislmicnts  have   not 
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.been  tried*  London  has  not  yet  reached  more  than  one  bath  to 
jevery  three  of  the  populatiou/^^  annum.  And  in  many  other  phices 
baths  are  quite  unknown^  or  a  prejudice  exists  against  them.  At 
the  outset  of  their  labours^  the  Metropolitan  Committee  found  it 
not  merely  necessary  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  evils  consequent  upon  uncleanliness^  but  even  to 
combat  a  very  generally  received  theory,  ijxat  warm  baths  were 
.injurious,  as  they  rendered  a  workman  liable  to  take  cold,  and 
had  besides  a  weakening  effect.  They  accordingly  procured  a 
medical  certificate,  signed  by  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  Boyal  CoU^es  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  by 
almost  every  practitioner  connected  with  the  London  Hospitals, 
testifying  that  such  fears  were  groundless,  and  adding  their 
opinion,  '  that  if  London  were  fully  supplied  with  public  Baths, 
warm  and  cold,  and  Washhouses,  and  they  were  properly  made 
iise  of,  the  amount  and  severity  of  disease,  and  the  number  of 
deaths,  would  be  materially  diminished/ 

It  might  be  instructive  to  mark  the  progress  of  this  movement 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  hx  the  latter  we 
see  the  Government  almost  invariably  taking  the  initiative, 
voting  vast  sums  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  careful  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject,  and  adopting  at 
once  gladly,  and  with  an  honourable  recognition  of  the  architect's 
merits,  the  designs  planned  by  Mr.  Baly.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
^although  the  importance  of  the  question  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated, it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons,  and  to  the 
promptings  of  individual  liberality,  and  regard  for  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  space  assigned 
us  to  describe  fully  the  difficulties  which  the  Committee  had  to 
encounter.  The  papers  written  by  Mr.  Bullar  were  regarded  as 
legitimate  subjects  of  ridicule ;  the  arguments  used  by  scientific 
and  practical  men,  such  as  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hawes,  were 
looked  upon  as  instances  of  the  strange  theories  broached  by 
well  meaning  but  visionary  philanthropists.  And  when  all  this 
prejudice  had  been  surmounted,  and  an  effectual  start  had  been 
given  to  the  proposal  for  establishing  these  institutions,  whilst 
the  real  difficulties  were  found  greater  than  had  been  anticipated, 
the  subscriptions  fell  short  of  what  might  have  been  hop^  and 
was  actually  required.  It  was  no  slight  demand  upon  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  those  who  advocated  even  so  good  a  cause,  to  expect 
them  at  once  to  give  their  valuable  time  and  scientific  ability, 
and  to  furnish  the  funds  out  of  their  own  pockets.  When  the 
munificent  sums  given  by  the  Chairman,  Trustees,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  failed,  the  whole  Committee  under- 
took to  become  securities  for  the  expenditure,  and  thus  made 
themselves  personally  liable  for  an  amount  of  nearly  £26,000. 

But  although  they  passed  throughsuch  embarrassments,  and  met 
with  such  apparent  neglect  from  the  public ;  although  those  who 
would  not  lend  a  helping  hand,  criticized  their  lavish  expenditure 
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of  monejj  and  declared  their  object  was  unattainable ;  altbougb, 
as  we  have  quoted,  even  French  engineers  of  eminence  questioned 
the  possibility  of  their  succeeding  in  their  attempts  to  dry  things 
at  once  cheaply  and  quickly;  their  perseverance  triumphed  at 
last.  Whether  any  Government  would  have  achieved  such  a 
triumph,  is  more  than  doubtful :  certainly  one  which  ruled  oyer 
a  people  with  so  *  healthy  an  impatience  <^  taxation'  as  oorselYes, 
would  have  been  afraid  to  risk  so  much  on  an  uncertain  result. 
And  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  we  find  a  counterbalancing  advantage 
to  the  continental  practice,  by  which  all  such  measures  emanate 
from  the  ruling  powers.  If  on  the  one  system  we  have  greater 
freedom  from  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  a  quicker  performance  of 
the  undertaking,  on  the  other  we  have  more  of  individual  energy 
and  ingenuity,  and  greater  heartiness  in  the  promoters. 

In  the  case  before  us,  great  praise  is  due  to  the  eneigy  and 
ability  of  the  Metropolitan  Committee.  They  had,  in  their 
endeavours  to  improve  the  physical  and  motal  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  to  deal  with  masses  of  such  vast  size,  and  with 
evils  which,  through  long  neglect,  bad  grown  so  great,  that  it 
was  manifestly  hopeless  to  expect  a  permanent  refcxTnation  by 
the  agency  of  any  eleemosynary  institutions.  Mere  voluntary 
relief,  though  freely  accorded  in  many  instances,  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  maintain,  constantly  and  efficiently,  establishments 
which  were  almost  unheard  of,  and  whose  benefits  the  public  had 
not  learned  to  appreciate.  One  of  the  essentials  of  soooess^ 
therefore,  was,  that  the  Baths  and  Washhouscs  should  be  «e{^- 
supporting,  and  the  difficulty  lay  in  combining  this  essential  with 
«uch  charges  as  should  place  them  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  That  difficidty  the  Committee  fairly  met  and  grappled 
with.  They  have  solved  a  great  social  problem.  They  have 
proved,  that  the  remedy  required  by  humanity  and  morality  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  stem  demands  of  political  economy.  They 
have  demonstrated,  most  satisfactorily,  that  dirt  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  companion  of  poverty,  and  that  the  working  dasses  of 
the  community  need  not  be  su1]geeted  to  an  evil  at  once  degrading 
and  injurious.  And  all  this  has  been  so  arranged,  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  their  published  Statement,  *  no  honest  blush  need 
cross  the  mechanic's  face  at  receiving  here  a  dole  of  charity :  he 
is  enabled  to  pay  for  the  benefit  he  receives^  and  he  is  only  bound 
by  that  reasonable  tie  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  position, 
influence,  and  skill  have  practically  devised  those  means  for  his 
comfort,  the  acknowledgment  of  which  is  alike  honourable  to 
the  recipient  and  the  donor.^  They  have  made  a  great  advance- 
ment towards  investing  labour  with  its  proper  dignity,  by  relieving 
it  from  what  was  before  an  almost  inseparable  union  with  dirt. 
Had  their  efibrts  failed,  we  must  have  admired  their  good  inten* 
lions :  as  it  is,  we  heartily  honour  and  congratulate  the  success 
with  which  their  ijcrsevcrance  has  been  rewarded.      ^  , 
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Art.    IJi.— Boihwell ;    a  Poem,  in  Six  Porta.      By   W*  E. 
Attoun^  D.C.L.    JSlackwood  and  Sons.     1856. 

Thb  title  of  this  poem  does  not  express  its  princi](yal  attrac- 
tion ;  but  it  certainly  suggests  it.  In  the  sphere  where  Damley^ 
or  Rizzio^  or  Bothwell^  is  the  hero^  the  same  unforttmate  Mary 
is  heroine  and  star. 

The  interest  which  has  gathered  round  the  person  and  memorv 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  has  no  historic  parallel.  In  drama^  ballaa, 
and  romance,  she  makes  a  thousand  fresh  appearances^  and  lives 
through  all  in  perpetual  youth  and  sorrow.  Yet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Of  rank  so  high^  and  a 
beauty  so  incomparable^  it  needed  only  the  pensive  shadow  of 
those  misfortunes  which  so  early  overclouded  both,  to  render  the 
person  of  Mary  Stuart  the  most  attractive  object  in  the  illumi- 
nated  page  of  history.  But  these  great  elements  of  interest, 
which  cast  their  spell  upon  the  contemporaries  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  were  susceptible  at  least  of  one  addition ;  and  this  has 
been  added  in  that  veil  of  mystery  which  time  has  woven  around 
.the  features  of  her  character.  There  is  even  another  spell  which 
has  not  been  wanting  to  perfect  the  enchantment.  Such  is  the 
strange  bias  of  human  nature,  that  the  charm  is  rather  height- 
ened than  diminished  by  imputations  of  the  most  serious  kind ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  suspicion  of  frailty  has  gained  the  Queen  of 
Scots  as  many  advocates  as  the  certainty  of  her  misfortunes, — 
so  much  more  amiable  does  her  weakness  show  than  the 
rude  strength  of  her  imperious  rival.  From  all  these  causes  the 
chivalry  of  manhood  has  ever  been  enlisted  on  her  side.  It 
even  now  encompasses  her  memory  like  a  guard  of  honour. 
It  has  added  the  zeal  of  a  partizan  to  the  fervour  of  the  poet, 
and  quickened  the  historian^s  sober  pace  into  the  poet^s  livelier 
measure. 

We  have  no  present  controversy  with  Mr.  Aytoun  on  this 
disputed  subject.  Our  task,  indeed,  is  comparatively  light  and 
unimportant.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
poem  now  before  us,  to  present  the  reader  with  one  or  two  pas- 
sives illustrative  of  its  general  style,  and  to  ofler  a  very  few 
remarks  upon  its  character  and  merits.  Perhaps  the  verses  we 
shall  quote,  if  not  the  observations  which  precede  and  follow 
them,  may  served  the  purpose  of  a  pleasant  interlude  to  lighten 
the  effect  of  graver  themes. 

If  disputation  were  our  object,  the  work  of  Mr.  Aytoun 
would  certainly  afford  an  ample  opportunity.  In  measured 
text,  and  in  notes  beyond  due  measure,  he  extols  the  virtues  of 
the  hapless  Queen  of  Scotland.  His  version  of  the  story  is  sub- 
stantisdly  that  of  Miss  Strickland ;  his  theory  equally  extreme, 
hiii  tone  similarly  enthusiastic.     It  is  notable,  indeed,  that  the 
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partisans  of  Mary  Stuart  sre  incapable  of  moderation.  They  are 
Jler.champioDB  against  all  comers^  and  challenge  the  authors  of 
eveiT  imputation.  Thus  Mr.  Aytoun  not  only  justifies  the 
conduct  of  his  lovely  heroine,  but  makes  her  connexion  with 
JBothwell,  instead  of  a  ground  (^  reproach^  the  cause  of  additional 
sympathy  and  love.  This  is  at  least  the  side  of  charity ;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose^  it  is  essentially  that  which 
best  answers  the  demands  of  poetry  and  art. 

The  scene  of  the  poem — ^which  assumes  the  form  of  a  lyricai 
monologue^  and  is  divided  into  six  strophes  or  parts — ^is  laid  in 
the  fortress  of  Malmoe^  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  Bothwell 
was  confined  for  many  years^  and  where  it  is  said  he  perished  in 
a  state  of  misery  and  madness.  The  wretched  prisoner  is  sup- 
posed to  break  into  a  mingled  strain  of  rage,  invective,  and 
remorse,  which  gradually  takes  the  shape  of  reminiscence  and 
confession.  The  incidents  of  BothwelFs  career,  as  repeated  by 
himself,  are  made  to  throw  a  powerful  light  on  the  features  of 
his  character.  He  is  represented  as  brave  and  unscrupulous, 
the  slave  of  fierce  passions,  and  the  tool  of  craftier  men.  Early 
smitten  with  admiration  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  Sove« 
reign,  he  is  inspired  with  a  chivalrous  devotion  in  her  cause. 
From  the  moment  when  he  first  beholds  her  stepping  upon  her 
.native  shores,  'the  widow  child  of  France,'  a  sentiment  of  ardent 
gallantry  quickens  the  pulses  of  his  loyal  zeal ;  and  this  senti- 
ment is  deepened  by  a  visit  of  courtesy  firom  the  Queen  in 
person,  made  to  the  Earl  when  he  lay  wounded  after  a  desperate 
encounter  with  a  border  ruffian,  '  John  Elliot  of  the  Park.'  For 
some  time  his  fidelity  remains  untainted^  Sut  the  successful 
suit  of  Damley  is  quickly  followed  by  neglect,  and  infidelity, 
and  petty  tyranny  on  his  part,  and  by  visible  wretchedness  on 
that  of  Mary.  The  sight  of  this  unhappiness  in  the  object  of 
his  devoted  loyalty  wakens  the  wrath  of  Bothwell.  Damley 
had  met  with  his  contempt  from  the  first,  and  now  inspires  him 
with  the  most  ferocious  hatred.  The  murder  of  Riccio  by  the 
royal  dastard  brings  this  feeling  to  a  crisis ;  and  when  a  second 
conspiracy  is  formed  against  Darnley  himself,  the  tempter  in  the 
shape  of  Lethington  finds  Bothwell  a  ready  instrument.  At  this 
part  of  the  narrative  a  rather  trite  comparison  is  very  skilfully 
re-produced. 

'  They  say  that  in  those  northern  seas, 

Far  out  from  human  view, 
There  lies  a  huge  and  whirling  pit, 
As  deep  as  though  the  globe  were  split 

To  let  the  waters  through  ; 
All  round  and  round  for  many  a  mile 
Spreads  the  strong  tide's  resistless  coil ; 
And  if  a  ship  should  cliance  to  pass 

Within  the  Maelstrom's  sweep,  ^  , 
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Nor  iielm  nor  nil  will  then  avail 

To  drive  her  throtigli  the  deep.' 
Headlong  she  rolls  on  racing  waves, 

Still  narrowing  in  her  round, 
Still  drawn  towards  the  awful  brim 

Of  that  abjBs  profound. 
Tlien  one  sharp  whirl,  one  giant  surgo, 

A  lurch,  a  plunge,  a  yell, — 
And  down  for  ever  goes  the  ship 

Into  the  raging  hell ! 
Qod  wot,  I  am  not  fanciful ; 

But  from  that  fatal  day 
When  first  I  leagued  with  other  men 

And  left  my  open  way, 
No  power  had  1  to  check  my  course, 

No  will  to  pause  or  stay* 
They  knew  that  I  was  proud  and  bold, 

And  foremost  still  would  go, 
Where  danger  waited  in  the  path. 

Nor  ever  count  the  foe. 
And  they  had  read  my  secret  heart, 

And  set  their  cunning  snore  ; 
0,  had  my  only  thought  been  love. 

They  *d  not  have  bound  me  there !' 

We  cannot  better  indicate  the  course  and  quality  of  Mr. 
Aytoun's  poem,  than  by  presenting  a  further  extract  in  con- 
tinuation of  these  lines.  We  omit  the  conference  with 
Lethington^  and  take  up  the  narrative  at  the  point  of  his  success, 
— when  Bothwell,  blinded  by  his  twofold  passion  of  love  and 
hatred^  consents  to  become  the  tool  of  the  conspirators,  to 
accomplish  their  design  and  bear  their  odium  of  guilt.  The 
passage  is  long;  but  the  quotation  is  not  superfluous. 

*  I  yielded ;  for  the  deed  proposed 

Was  nothing  new  or  strange. 
Though  ne'er  a  Lord  in  Scotland  stirred, 
My  j>urpose,  oath,  and  secret  word. 

Had  known  nor  check  nor  change. 
Men  feel  by  instinct,  swift  as  light. 

The  presence  of  the  foe, 
Whom  God  has  marked  in  after  years 

To  strike  the  mortal  blow  ; 
^  The  other,  though  his  brand  be  sheathed 

In  banquet  or  in  hall, 
Hath  a  forebodement  of  the  time 

When  one  or  both  must  fall. 
That  bodement  darkened  on  my  soul, 

When  first  I  set  my  eye 
On  Damley  in  his  trim  attire, 
All  youth,  and  mirth,  and  hope,  and  firo, 

A  blazon'd  buttcrdy .  ^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Methoughi  I  saw,  like  noTthern  seers 

When  shadowed  by  the  cloudy 
Around  his  pomp  and  bravery 

The  phantom  of  a  shrood : 
It  chill'd  me  then,  it  hamits  me  now — 

Let  this  at  least  be  said, 
No  thought  of  murder  crossed  my  mind 

Till  David  Riccio  bled. 
Then  1  was  free  to  do  and  dare ; 

And  often  in  a  dream, 
When  through  the  corridors  of  sleep 

Bang  Mary's  piercing  scream, 
The  scene  would  change  from  Holyrood 

To  some  sequestered  glen, 
Where  I  and  Damley  met  alone, 

Apart  from  other  men. 
How  often  have  we  twain  been  throws 

In  death-lock  on  the  sand, 
Eye  fixed  to  eye,  breath  meeting  breathy 

And  steel  in  either  hand ! 
And  I  have  wakened,  panting  sore. 

My  forehead  wet  with  dew, 
More  shaken  by  the  fancied  strife 

Thau  any  that  was  true. 

They  prate  of  murder — 't  is  a  word 

Most  odious  to  the  ear, 
Condemn' d  alike  by  God  and  man : 

But  peer  may  meet  with  peer. 
If  laggard  laws  delay  redress 

For  insult  or  for  wrong. 
There  is  no  arbiter  like  steel. 

So  steady  and  so  strong. 
Then  they  contend  on  equal  ground, 

And  equal  arms  they  wield ; 
What  does  the  Knight  or  Captain  more 

Who  strikes  in  tented  field  ? 
And — ^by  the  sun  that  shines  above ! — 

Had  fate  ordained  it  so. 
That  I  and  Damley  might  have  met, 

In  combat,  foe  to  foe. 
One  half  my  life  when  life  was  prized 

Were  ransom  all  too  poor, 
For  one  bare  hour,  'twixt  dawn  and  mirk^ 

Of  combat  on  the  moor  I 

But  kings — forsooth,  they  called  him  King ! — 

Are  now  content  to  claim 
Fxemption  from  the  knightly  rule. 

And  skulk  behind  their  name. 
They  are  not,  as  in  Arthur's  days. 

When  chivalry  began,  3,,,,,  ,^  GoOgk 
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Prompt  to  repel  the*  accuser's  yoice 

And  meet  him,  man  to  man. 
They  are  not  valiant  like  the  Bruce, 

That  fearless  Prince  and  Knight, 
Aye  ready  with  his  stalwart  hand 

To  justify  his  right — 
Not  valiant,  as  was  royal  James, 

Who  died  on  Flodden  Field, 
The  hest  and  bravest  of  his  race, 

Unknowing  how  to  yield. 
They  sit  behind  their  silken  screens, 

And  fence  them  with  the  guard, 
Their  archers  and  their  bandoleers, 

Like  women  kept  in  ward. 
No  reckoning  give  they  for  their  deeds, 

Whatever  those  may  be  ; 
Too  high  was  Damley  in  his  place 

To  measure  swords  with  me. 
I  hold  the  creed  that  earthly  wrong 

On  earth  must  be  repaid ; 
And  if  the  battle  be  denied. 
And  law  is  drugged,  and  stupified, 

Why — vengeance  comes  in  aid ! 

What  else  ?     I  care  not  for  the  talcs 

I  heard  in  earlier  years, 
Which  my  old  teacher  strove  to  thrust 

In  most  unwilling  ears  ; 
Of  Greeks — I  think  he  call'd  them  that — 

Whose  weapon  was  the  knife, 
Who  for  some  wretched  servile  cause 

Let  out  a  tyrant's  life  ; 
Of  Komans,  nearer  to  our  times. 

Who  butcher'd  Caesar  so, — 
Base  villain  churls,  who  wreak'd  their  hate 
On  one  so  high  and  grand  and  great, 

Because  they  stood  so  low ! 
When  perfect  nobleness  remains 

To  fence  a  royal  crown  ; 
When  honour,  faith,  and  chivalry, 

Are  prized  beyond  renown  ; 
When  God's  vicegerents  ou  the  earth 

Know  how  to  rule  and  shine 
With  splendour  as  becomes  their  place, — 

Then  is  their  right  divine. 
But  Damley — fie  !  why  speak  of  him 

As  royal,  brave,  or  leal  ? 
He  was  an  adder  in  my  path, — 

I  crQsh'd  him  with  my  heel ! ' 

Few  readers  wiU  be  disposed  to  deny  that  these  are  vigorous 
and  clever  verses:  of  their  claim  to  the  higher  name  of  poetey 
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we  will  speak  by  and  bye.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  own  that  the 
character  of  Earl  Bothwell  is  well  conceived;  it  is  sustained, 
moreover,  with  spirit  and  consistency  throughout.  K  not  such 
as  Damley's  murderer  was,  we  promptly  recognise  it  as  what  he 
might  have  been.  The  picture  is  true  to  Bothwell's  order,  and 
to  BothwelPs  age;  and,  looking  deeper  into  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  this  rude  lowland  chief,  we  fear  that  it  is  eminently 
true  to  human  nature  also.  The  danger  of  such  portraiture  as 
this  arises  from  the  tendency,  common  to  author  and  reader, 
of  losing  sight  of  what  is  base  and  unprincipled  in  the  hero, 
because  of  what  is  frank  and  noble  in  the  outward  bearing.  Mr. 
Aytoun  may  not  have  intended  to  do  more  than  redeem  the 
character  of  Bothwell' from  contempt  and  detestation;  but  a  hero 
must  have  heroic  qualities.  Besides,  the  poet  will  indulge  some- 
times in  lofty  sentiment;  and  as  all  that  is  uttered  in  this 
monologue  must  come  from  the  lips  of  a  flagitious  personage, 
every  shade  of  tenderness,  and  every  hallowed  allusion,  has  only 
the  eflFect  of  exalting  our  esteem  for  one  who  yet  rejects  with 
scorn  the  penitence  and  pardon  of  which  he  stands  so  much  in 
need.  We  do  not  say  that  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil  might 
not  be  justified  by  reference  to  fact ;  but  such  a  defence  would  be 
only  an  evasion  of  the  charge ;  for  the  true  appeal  of  art  is  to  the 
uncorrupted  moral  sense, — a  sense  that  is  infinitely  delicate  as 
well  as  pure ;  that  is  affronted  first,  but  eventually  seduced,  by 
every  form  of  exaggeration  and  confusion;  by  every  sentiment 
which  seems  to  praise  or  palliate  an  unworthy  impulse ;  by  every 
character,  or  scene,  or  word  which  dares  to  enlist  our  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  what  is  less  than  truth  or  lower  than  virtue. 

But  there  is  little  ground  for  apprehension,  though  there  is 
some  room  for  censure,  in  the  case  before  us.  Bothwell  is  no 
great  poem,  destined  to  influence  our  own  and  future  times.  It 
is  simply  a  clever  metrical  romance ;  not  original  either  in  plot, 
or  form,  or  style;  not  manifesting  a  single  element  of  greatness; 
not  importing  into  the  reader's  mind  one  novel  thought,  nor 
leaving  it  under  any  sense  of  peculiar  or  comrmanding  power. 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  just  that  measure  of  the  poetic  faculty  which 
can  appreciate  the  use  and  simulate  the  possession  of  all  these 
lare  endowments,  and  which  consists  chiefly  in  moderate  feeling 
and  dexterous  imitation.  He  has  the  poetic  temperament,  but 
lacks  the  creative  power  of  poetry.  His  genius  is  no  living  well, 
no  bubbling  and  perpetual  spring ;  but  he  has  a  talent  which 
employs  itself  in  erecting  pleasant  fountains,  in  diverting  at  vast 
pains  some  neighbouring  or  historic  water-bed,  in  adapting  every 
resource  of  natural  law  and  applied  science  to  hurl  his  pretty  jet 
into  the  air.  We  applaud  his  ingenuity,  but  cannot  reverence 
his'genius.  We  admire  the  construction  of  his  fountain  of  lions; 
but  the  issuing  stream  itself  reminds  us  too  frequently  of  the 
hydraulic  pump. 
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We  had  marked  some  other  passages  of  this  poem  for  quota- 
tion ;  and  many  of  them  would  have  favourahly  impressed  the 
reader's  mind^  though  all,  we  think,  would  have  sustained  the 
general  truth  of  our  remarks.  But  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  one  short  extract  more :  and  as  it  is  in  the  description  of 
incident  rather  than  of  character  that  a  poet  of  Mi.  Aytoun's 
stamp  has  naturaUy  most  success,  we  select  the  account  of 
Damley^s  murder,  commencing  at  a  point  when  the  conspiracy 
is  alrcady  ripe,  and  the  catastrophe  imminent.  Bothwell  is 
waiting  anxiously  outside  the  Kirk  of  Field,  where  he  is  joined  by 
the  men  who  have  placed  the  powder  and  lighted  the  match  in  a 
room  below  the  chamber  of  the  King. 

*  Down  came  the  rain  with  steady  power, 

It  splashed  the  pools  among  our  feet ; 
Each  minute  seemed  in  length  an  hour, 

As  each  went  hy,  yet  incomplete. 
"  Hell !  should  it  fail,  our  plot  is  viiin  ! 

Bolton,  you  have  mislaid  the  light ! 
Give  me  the  key — I  '11  fire  the  train. 

Though  I  be  partner  of  his  flight !" 
"  Stay,  stay,  my  Lord !  you  shall  not  go, 

T  'were  madness  now  to  near  the  place ; 
The  soldier's  fuses  bum  but  slow ; 

Abide,  abide  a  little  space ! 
There 's  time  enough  " — 

He  said  no  more, 

For  at  the  instant  flashed  the  glare, 
And  with  a  hoarse  infernal  roar 

A  blaze  went  up  and  filled  the  air ! 
Rafbers,  and  stones,  and  bodies  rose 

In  one  quick  gush  of  blinding  flame, 
And  down  and  down  amidst  the  dark 

Hurtling  on  every  side  they  came. 
Surely  the  devil  tarried  near. 

To  make  the  blast  more  fierce  and  fell, 
For  never  pealed  on  human  ear 

So  dreadful  and  so  dire  a  knell. 
The  heavens  took  up  the  earth's  dismay  ; 

The  thunder  bellowed  overhead ; 
Steep  called  to  steep.    Away,  away ! — 

Then  fear  fell  on  me,  and  I  fled. 
For  I  was  dazzled  and  amazed — 

A  fire  was  flashing  in  my  brain — - 
I  hasted  hke  a  creature  crazed. 

Who  strives  to  overrun  his  pain, 
I  took  the  least  frequented  road, 

But  even  there  arose  a  hum  ; 
Lights  showed  in  every  vile  abode. 

And  far  away  I  heard  the  drum. 
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Boused  was  the  city  late  so  still ; 

Burghers  half-clad  ran  hurrying  by  ; 
Old  crones  came  forth  and  scolded  shrill, 

Men  shouted  challenge  and  reply. 
Tet  no  one  dared  to  cross  my  path, 

My  hand  was  on  my  dagger's  hilt ; 
Fear  is  as  terrible  as  wrath, 

And  vengeance  not  more  fierce  than  guilt. 
I  would  have  stricken  to  the  heart 

Whoever  should  have  stopp'd  me  then  ; 
None  saw  me  from  the  palace  part, 

None  saw  me  enter  it  again. 
All !  but  I  heard  a  whisper  pass, 

It  thrill'd  me  as  I  reach'd  the  door : 
Welcome  to  thee,  the  knight  that  waa, 

The  felon  now  for  evermore  I 

Every  one  will  recognise  some  kind  of  power  in  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  poetic  power.  It  is  the  product, 
not  of  a  plastic  imagination^  but  of  sheer  intellect  and  literary 
craft,  with  no  small  aid  (or  hindrance)  firom  the  memory  of 
books  and  models.  It  is  in  originality — ^the  all-in-all  of  every 
real  poet — that  Mr.  Aytoun  fails.  His  '  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers'  were  Highland  echoes  of  the  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne;' 
and  what  is  'Bothwell'  but  a  strenuous  effort  to  revive  the 
muse,  and  perhaps  to  rival  the  ^  Marmion/  of  Walter  Scott?  It 
is  true  that  'Bothwell'  is  divided  into  ^  parts/  and  '  Marmion' 
into  'cantos;'  but  in  numl^er,  measure,  and  complexion,  the 
series  is  on  both  sides  equal ;  and  six  peas  in  one  pod  could  not 
more  nearly  resemble  six  peas  in  another.  Perhaps  the  author 
felt  instinctiveljr  that  to  write  'canto'  instead  of  'part'  would 
have  made  the  imitation  too  obvious  and  complete. 

There  are  many  proofs  scattered  throughout  this  poem  of  its 
artificial  origin,  llie  whole  is  marked  rather  by  energy  and 
force  than  by  genuine  fire  or  profound  feeling.  The  versifica- 
tion is  harsh  and  mechanical,  without  either  variety  of  cadence 
or  felicity  of  phrase.  We  meet  with  little  passages  inlaid  from 
other  poems:  thus  the  Tempter  is  called  once  more  a  'juggling 
fiend ;'  and  some  one  here,  like  one  elsewhere,  is  bowed  '  before 
St.  Mary's  shrine.'  There  is  also  a  great  paucity  of  poetic 
epithets ;  and  though  Mr.  Aytoun — ^in  his  capacity  of  satirist  or 
critic — may  ridicule  the  redundant  imagery  and  excessive  word- 
painting  of  our  younger  minstrels,  yet  when  he  assumes  the  lyre 
himself,  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  add  something  of  their 
'  ideality '  and  'language'  to  his  own  ' constructiveness.' 
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Akt.  X. — 1 .  Reports  of  the  various  Missionary  Societies  for  1 856. 

2.  Westminster  Review.    New  Series.     No.  XIX.    Jtdy,  1856. 

3.  North  BrUish  Review.    No.  L.    August,  1856. 

The  Westminster  Review  has  lately  rendered  a  great  and  pecu- 
liar service  to  Christian  Missions.  Every  good  cause  stands  in 
need  of  some  opposition ;  the  value  of  which  may  be  nicely  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  unfairness  which  the  oppo- 
nent betrays.  Missions  have  appeared  in  danger  of  losing  this 
valuable  auxiliary ;  for^  of  late  years^  encouragement  and  approval 
have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  them  from  the  quarters  whence, 
in  former  times^  the  opposite  treatment  was  received.  Colonial 
Governors  and  oflBcials  have  so  modified  their  tone^  that  scarcely 
a  year  now  passes  without  producing  a  Blue  Book^  in  which  evi- 
dence is  given  to  the  value  of  missionary  labours  by  men  writing 
with  local  knowledge^  and  under  the  check  of  public  responsibi- 
lity:  the  Captains  of  men-of-war  report,  every  now  and  then,  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  scenes  which  they  beheld 
with  surprise:  travellers,  for  the  most  part,  have  ceased  to 
sneer  at  Missions,  and  often  earnestly  commend  them :  natu- 
ralists have  been  known  to  speak  in  their  favour  with  unusual 
warmth :  the  colonial  press  has  become  universally  respectful  to 
them,  and  many  of  its  most  intelligent  representatives  cordially 
espouse  their  cause ;  and  even  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Government, — of  old  time,  the  private  and  public  foes  of  Mis- 
wons,  pledged  by  policy  to  thwart  them,  embittered  by  habits  of 
life  against  their  representatives, — ^have  as  a  rule  ceased  to  dis- 
courage, much  more  to  oppose  them,  while  many,  not  the  least 
distinguished  in  that  service,  have  become  their  zealous  advocates 
and  supporters. 

Our  home  press  still  chooses  to  remain  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  greatest  moral  movement  of  the  age,  that  when  a  daily 
journal  does  make  an  allusion  to  any  point  bearing  on  Missions, 
it  is  generally  in  a  strain  so  unintelligent,  as  to  provoke  the 
smiles  of  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject;  yet  even 
here  a  manifest  improvement  of  tone  is  perceptible,  and  when  an 
innuendo  is  uttered,  it  is  often  plainly  due,  rather  to  the  ignorance 
of  religious  matters  of  which  men  of  the  world  are  not  ashamed, 
than  to  settled  hostile  feeling.  One  of  the  highest  members  of  the 
periodical  press,  the  (Quarterly  Review,  has  done  itself  honour  by 
papers  on  Missions,  written  not  only  with  cordiality  toward  the 
efforts  of  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  but  with  truly  unsectarian 
appreciation  of  the  work  wrought  by  its  different  branches. 
Indeed,  the  opposition  from  reputable  quarters  has  almost 
dwindled  to  an  occasional  letter  in  the  TimeSy  from  some 
returned  Indian  oflBcer,  of  tastes  and  habits  rendering  him  as 
fit  to  report  on  religious  movements,  as  the  most  pious  Mis- 
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sionarj^  in  Hindustan^  would  be  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Britiah  turf.  Even  the  Times  has  lately  published  a  leading 
article  of  great  ability,  ridiculing  the  old  arguments  by  which 
Christian  labours  were  discountenanced,  and  our  public  support 
of  Heathenism  and  barbarism  vindicated. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  real  curiosity  to  find  a 
journal  with  the  rank  of  a  Quarterly  Review,  approaching  the 
question  of  Christian  Missions  in  a  spirit  of  downright  animosity, 
disguised  only  far  enough  to  serve  artistic  purposes,  not  to  pro- 
voke the  least  charge  of  dissimulation;  and  deliberately  sacri- 
ficing even  the  pretence  of  fair  play  or  good  information,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  strong  impression  on  those  who  have  not  studied  it. 
The  day  for  paper  vindications  of  Missions  is  past :  they  must 
now  maintain  their  argument  on  the  open  field  of  action ;  and 
accredit  themselves  to  the  public,  not  by  the  tact  of  advocates, 
but  by  the  value  of  results.  Although,  however,  we  should  no 
more  think  of  vindicating  Christian  Missions  against  the  asper- 
sions of  the  Westminster  Review,  than  of  vindicating  British  rule 
against  those  of  tlie  King  of  Naples,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
the  occasion  it  has  ofiered,  to  show  the  friends  of  Missions  how 
low  their  opponents  have  descended,  and  to  review  some  of  the 
leading  principles  and  facts  involved  in  a  movement  as  to  which 
we  make  no  pretence  of  indifference,  but  frankly  avow  that  our 
heart  is  in  it,  and  that  we  believe  it  worthy  of  all  the  heart  of 
the  best  men  that  breathe. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  the  Westminster,  one 
on  the  same  subject  has  been  published  in  the  North  British 
Review,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  neither  by  an  enemy 
nor  an  advocate.  The  reviewer  in  this  case,  though  free  from 
enthusiasm  for  Missions,  is  friendly  so  far  as  he  understands 
them ;  but  the  whole  effect  of  the  article  is  to  make  one  regret 
the  days  when  our  northern  contemporary,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Welch  and  Dr.  Hanna,  took  its  moral  tone  from  the  Free 
Church ;  and  to  confirm  the  fear  that  its  alliance  with  a  certain 
stirring  party  in  the  Church  of  England  would  lead  to  anything 
but  an  improvement  in  its  religious  tendencies. 

Both  the  Reviews  referred  to  have  adopted  a  plan^  in  treating 
the  subject,  which  we  shall  avoid, — that  of  placing  i^mish  and 
Protestant  Missions  side  by  side,  as  somewhat  contrasting,  yet 
kindred,  parts  of  one  whole.  This  we  consider  to  be  both  con- 
fusing  as  to  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  reader,  and  unfair  to 
each  of  the  parties.  The  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  apart  from  all  other  forms  of  Christianity,  but 
as  essentially  and  on  eternal  principle  opposed  to  them ;  while 
most  Protestants  who  engage  in  missionary  enterprise,  look 
apon  Romish  Missions,  and  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  as 
two  things  so  materially  differing  from  each  other,  that  they  can 
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never  be  justly  treated  in  common.  To  the  Romish  Missionaries 
we  shall  ever  render  the  one  great  praise  to  which  their  deeds 
well  entitle  them^ — that  of  extraordinary  and^  in  many  cases^ 
heroic  self-devotion;  a  stern  superiority  to  comfort,  gain,  and 
even  the  love  of  life ;  a  soldierly  front  for  danger,  and  a  tra- 
veller's heart  for  toil ;  which — attribute  it  to  what  motive  you 
may,  of  sect,  or  self-seeking,  or  aught  else — ^still  remains  in  their 
accredited  records,  a  glorious  spectacle  of  sacrifice.  But  the 
same  justice  which  would  lead  us  to  extol  many  of  the  men,  in 
this  respect,  would  require  us  to  review  their  modes  of  preced- 
ing, and  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  by  the  standard  of  primitive 
Christianity ;  and  interesting  as  this  would  be,  we  must  keep  it 
totally  apart  from  that  propagation  of  the  Gospel  which  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  and  exult  in. 

Before  giving  our  own  views  as  to  the  present  results  and 
aspects  of  Missions,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  consider  some 
of  the  objections  brought  against  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed,  and  the  practice  they  evolve.     In  doing  so,  for  the  sake 
of  having  something  specific,  we  shall  refer  to  those  advanced 
by  the  two  Reviews  already  named,  again  cautioning  our  readers 
against   supposing  that  we  place   both  in  the  same  category. 
Tlie  objections  of  the  North  British  are  those  of  a  critic,  not  of 
a  foe;  and  one,  we  doubt  not,  whose  appreciation  of  Missions 
will  rise,  if  he  improve  his  practical  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  Westminster,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  principles,  con- 
temns the  motives,  brings  heavy  accusations  against  the  prac- 
tice, denies  the  usefulness,  insinuates  malversation  against  the 
managers,   and  discourages  the  support  of  Missions;    leaving 
nothing  unsaid  that  can  tend  to  persuade  its  readers  that  they 
are  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  the  Heathen,  and  their  sup- 
port a  morbid  and  foolish  extravagance,  instead  of  a  virtue,  on 
the  part  of  the  religious  public.     We  feel  the  more  free  in  hand- 
ling these  objections,  because  it  happens,  singularly,  that  not  one 
of  the  cases  selected  to  support  its  charges  is  connected  with 
the  particular  Missionary  Society  in  which  we  have  the  nearest 
interest,  which,  though  far  larger  than  any  other  in  the  Pro- 
testant   world,    and    offering,    consequently,   more    points  of 
attack,  has,  in  this  case,  by  some  singular  change  of  its  usual 
fortunes,  escaped ;  a  circumstance  on  which  we  by  no  means  con- 
gratulate it,  but  which  offers  us  the  one  advantage  of  speaking 
without  the  appearance  of  being  put  upon   our  own  especial 
defence.     The  American  Missions  in  the  Sandwich  Isles  and 
Liberia,  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  especially  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  Tahiti,  are  the  fields  on  which  the  common  cause  is  assailed. 
The    Moravians    have   the   misfortime    to    be    complimented, 
and  that,  too,  mirabile   dictu,  on  the  ground   that   ttey  aim 
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first  at  civilization^  and  subsequently  at  faith;  a  piece  of 
information  which  they  will  receive  with  more  surprise  than 
credence.  On  this  point  the  North  British  is  better  informed ; 
it  says : — 

*  Their  mode  of  introducing  Christianity  is  by  preaching,  without  a 
prelude  of  natural  religion,  the  good  news  of  the  missiou  and  death  of 
Christ.  They  consider  that  they  have  now  learned,  from  more  than 
a  century's  experience,  that  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  approach- 
ing imeducated  savages,  the  class  of  Heathens  towards  whom  their  efforts 
have  been  almost  exclusively  directed.' — j^orth  British  B^iew,  p.  335. 

The  charge  which  the  Westminster  recurs  to  most  frequently,  is 
one  affecting  the  very  fountain  of  missionary  motive ;  it  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  men  being  animated  by  the  desire  of  saving 
souls  from  perishing,  and  leading  them  to  eternal  bliss.  To  it 
no  thought  seems  so  intolerable  as  this,  Without  holiness  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord ;  no  superstition  so  despicable  as  the  belief  that 
the  uncked  shall  be  turned  into  hell.  It  does  not  deny  that  the 
moral  kingdom,  over  which  reigns  the  eternal  Kino,  abounds 
with  criminals ;  but  that  they  are,  as  criminals,  exposed  to  prison 
and  punishment,  if  they  repent  not,  is  to  it  a  cruel  dogma.  Yet 
we  presume  that,  in  any  other  government,  it  would  admit  that 
when  crime  had  arisen,  a  measured  punishment,  awarded  by  a 
slow  and  forbearing  justice,  was  both  free  from  cruelty,  and  the 
only  safeguard  whereby  benevolence  could  uphold  the  public 
security  and  repose,  without  which  all  happiness  must  die. 

The  object  of  Missions,  it  contends,  ought  to  be  only  to  raise 
savages  to  civilization,  or  to  bring  monotheists  of  low  types  farther 
forward ;  and  it  seems  to  admit  only  of  two  classes  of  Missions, 
— one  with  these  objects,  and  one  with  that  of  saving  as  many 
souls  as  possible  by  baptism.  This  last  is  an  ingenious  confusion, 
throwing  the  odium  of  Eomish  ritualism  upon  evangelical 
Churches :  but  the  Missions  with  which  they  have  to  do  belong 
to  neither  of  these  classes;  their  object  is  to  convert  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  save  souls 
from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  They  do  not  r^ard 
baptism  as  insuring  salvation,  yet  they  reverently  and  hopefully 
baptize ;  they  do  not  regard  civilization  as  their  object,  yet  they 
know  that  by  converting  the  soul  they  take  the  shortest  and 
soundest  method  of  civilizing.  Experience  has  confirmed,  what 
Christianity  had  before  taught,  that  to  establish  good  institu* 
tions  in  any  community,  you  must  first  have  good  men ;  and  they 
know,  by  the  double  evidence  of  these  two  guides,  that  he  is  the 
best  friend  of  all  progress  and  amelioration,  either  in  savage 
or  civilized  lands,  who  brings  most  men  to  lead  a  holy  life,  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Where  this  result,  holy  living,  is  not 
attained,  whether  there  has  been  baptism  or  not,  professed  con- 
version to  Christianity  or  not,  they  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
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their  object  has  not  been  gained.  The  attempt  to  confound 
their  theory  of  salvation  with  that  of  Home  is  not  worthy  even 
of  the  Westminster,  and,  therefore,  we  deeply  regret  to  find  the 
North  British  adopting  the  same  course.  Alluding  to  the  well- 
known  practice  of  Romish  Missionaries  to  baptize  children  of 
heathen  parents  by  stealth,  it  says : — 

*  These  children  are  saved,  by  this  surreptitious  sprinkling,  from  that 
bitter  wrath  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  to  which  their  innocent  souls 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  victims.  The  same  idea  appears  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  American  !Miseionary  Beport,  which  has 
been  quoted  and  deservedly  chastised  by  Bishop  Oolenso  in  his  pleasant 
and  genial  Ten  Weeks  in  NataV — North  British  Beview,  p.  317. 

The  same  idea  appears :  this  assertion  is  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation.  The  extract  is  too  long  for  us  to  give ;  but  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  salvation  by  virtue  of  mere  baptism,  or  nominal 
Christianity  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Bishop  Colenso 
has  not  displayed  an  extreme  of  diflSdence  or  judgment  in  some 
of  his  well-meant  efforts  to  set  men  right  on  certain  African 
matters  who  knew  ten  times  more  of  them  than  himself;  but 
we  must  say,  that  his  admirer  here,  in  finding  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  surreptitious  sprinkling  in  the  American 
Reports,  bids  fair  to  surpass  him.  The  writer  goes  on  to  accuse 
those  who  believe  the  souls  of  the  Heathen  to  be  in  a  state  of 
imminent  peril  of  enthroning  '  the  Evil  Principle  in  heaven,'  of 
believing  that  Grod  has  decreed  the  perdition  '  of  the  vast  majority 
of  His  creatures  for  no  fault  or  sin  of  theirs,'  and  of  regarding 
Him  as  'a  destroyer  of  the  guiltless/  and  then  adds : — 

'It  needs  not  exaggerations  such  as  these  to  supply: a  sufficient 
motive  for  missionary  enterprises.  Our  object  is  to  introtluce  Chris- 
tianity with  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  it, — its  true  views  of 
Qod,  its  ennobliDg  motives,  its  pure  morality ;  the  elevation  of  life 
and  manners,  the  civilization,  the  knowledge,  even  the  material  pro- 
gress, which  are  sure  to  follow  in  its  train.  And  we  may  leave  it  to 
God  Himself,  to  decide  how  the  benefits  of  Christ  will  be  extended  to 
those  whom  it  has  pleased  Him  to  permit  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance 
of  His  Gospel ;  confident,  that  the  same  rule  of  perfect  justice,  tem- 
pered with  boundless  mercy,  has  one  uniform  application  everywhere 
and  to  bM.'— North  British  Beview,  pp.  317, 183. 

With  every  word  of  the  last  sentence  we  cordially  concur. 
But  if  the  '  same  rule  of  perfect  justice,  tempered  with  boundless 
mercy,'  be  uniformly  applied  to  all,  then  on  what  score  are  we 
to  look  hopefully  to  the  future  of  the  Heathen,  whose  moral 
practice,  as  a  whole,  with  exceptions,  real,  we  know,  but  strangely 
and  distressingly  rare,  is  precisely  that  depicted  in  such  fetu^l 
colours  by  the  hand  of  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans? 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  writer  in  the  North  British  is 
incapable  of  intentional  misrepresentation;  but  this  throws  us 
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upon  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  he  actually  takes  the  helief 
of  evangelical  Christians  to  be,  that  the  Heathen  are  to  perish 
because  they  are  Heathen,  and  Christians  to  be  saved  because 
they  are  Christians,  on  the  principle  of,  No  salvation  out  of  the 
Church,  no  perdition  within  it.  Such  caricatures  are  freely 
dashed  off  by  the  school,  to  one  of  whose  shades  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  reviewer  belongs ;  but  they  are  as  unworthy  of  pro^ 
fessed  haters  of  sectarianism,  as  they  are  odious  to  those  who 
are  burlesqued.  If  it  be  unquestionable  that  in  heathen  lands 
almost  every  man  habitually  lives  in  sins,  respecting  which  the 
'law  written  on  his  heart,'  speaking  by  the  voice  of  '  conscience, 
accuses  him,'  on  what  ground  are  we  to  expect  them  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  it  be  that,  because  they  had  not  the 
Gospel,  they  are  to  be  saved,  whether  righteous  or  wicked, 
judged  by  the  light  they  had?  If  the  North  British  mean  this, 
it  is  consistent ;  if  it  do  not,  it  must  either  deny  the  general 
wickedness  prevalent  in  heathen  countries,  or  be  convicted  of 
uttering  horrible  accusations,  on  the  most  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  what  it  meant. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  evangelical  Churches,  Christians, 
so  called,  are  not  to  be  saved  because  they  have  learned  and 
professed  the  Gospel,  nor  the  Heathen  to  be  lost  because  they 
have  been  left  to  Mive  and  die  in  ignorance  of  the  Gospel;'  but 
under  one  rule  of  'justice,  tempered  with  boundless  mercy,'  all 
shall  stand  before  the  same  judgment-seat,  and  then  tribtda^ 
tion  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile;  but  glory,  honour,  and  peace, 
to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  tJie  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile ;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God,  For  as 
many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  without  law : 
and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the 
law,  (Rom.  ii.  9-12.)  ^  How  the  benefit  of  Christ  shall  be 
extended '  to  any  who,  without  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  raay 
have  served  God  according  to  their  light,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion, and  need  none ;  but  of  the  fact,  that  aU  who  do  not  so  serve 
Him  are  guilty,  and  will  be  dealt  with,  in  justice  meted  out,  and 
balanced  with  all  the  sanctity  of  Infinite  Right,  we  have  Ml  and 
solemn  testimony  j  and  the  practical  question  is.  How  many  are 
to  be  found  in  heathen  lands  who  are  exceptions  to  that  class  ? 
Are  cases  like  that  of  Cornelius  so  numerous  as  to  warrant 
us  in  looking  without  pungent  solicitude  on  the  souls  of  the 
Heathen  ? 

To  be  furnished  by  the  Westminster  Review  with  a  statement 
of  the  objects  of  Christian  Missions,  which  did  not  include  the 
salvation  of  souls  from  death,  would  surprise  no  one ;  but  when 
it  is  offered  to  us  by  the  North  British,  we  feel  both  surprise  and 
^«^ret,  the  regret  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  better  days. 
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If  our  reader  will  again  look  to  the  sentence  quoted  above^  (the 
last  but  one  in  the  extract^)  he  will  find  that  this  object  is  studi- 
ously excluded.  The  joy  of  saving  a  soul  from  death  is  kept 
out  of  sights  and  meant  to  be :  St.  James  is  foi^otten ;  St.  Paul's 
word,  If  by  any  means  I  might  save  some,  is  forgotten ;  the  object 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  heavenly  object  which  bore 
them  through  blood  and  fire,  bore  them  over  seas  and  tempests, 
bore  them  hither  to  our  once  heathen  shores,  the  object  of 
bringing  men  fix)m  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction 
into  the  narrow  one  which  leadeth  to  life  everlasting,  is  to  be 
slighted,  and  more  moderate  ones  cherished.  We  do  not  wait 
to  show  that  finite  ends  do  not  waken  up  the  whole  soul  of 
a  man,  which  has  depths  that  echo  only  to  a  voice  from  the 
infinite ;  that  he  who  has  the  hope  of  witnessing  infinite  happi- 
ness, of  which  his  own  labour  was  the  instrument,  will  spend 
and  be  spent,  as  he  would  not  do  to  impart  some  comparatively 
slight  benefit ;  that  therefore,  as  a  means  for  enlisting  men  to 
penl  their  all  in  evangelizing  the  world,  any  scheme  which 
excludes  from  view  the  cardinal  object  of  saving  souls  is  hope- 
lessly feeble ;  but  we  at  once  say  that,  in  common  honesty,  no 
such  scheme  ought  to  set  up  a  claim  of  kindred  with  apostolic 
Christianity.  We  do  not  believe  the  man  lives  who  can  con- 
ceive of  Paul's  great  heart  submitting  to  be  '  moderated '  by 
some  Broad  Christian  into  desires  for  enlightenment  and  amelio- 
ration, restraining  its  throbs  in  the  sense  of  feDowship  with  the 
infinite  object  of  Christ,  its  zeal  of  wrestling  with  principalities 
and  powers,  its  glorying  in  the  prospect  of  presenting  men, 
found  hateful,  and  hating  one  another,  before  God,  redeemed 
through  the  Gospel  of  His  Son  from  all  their  sins. 

What  any  man  may  tell  us  as  to  what  affords  '  a  sufficient 
motive  for  missionary  enterprises,'  will  impress  us  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  the  object  which  the  Father  of  souls  set 
before  the  chief  of  Missionaries,  when  He  commissioned  him  to 
go  to  those  who  had  revelation  and  those  who  had  it  not :  To  whom 
[both  Jews  and  Gentiles]  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes, 
and  to  turn  them' from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
infieritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  by  faith  that  is  in 
Me.  He  who  tells  us  that  to  set  before  us  the  object  of  turning 
men  from  Satan  to  God,  implies  that  we  regard  them  as  now 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  in  danger  of  his  final  con- 
demnation, tells  what  is  an  old  truth,  announced  from  heaven, 
which  was  as  fire  in  the  bones  of  the  greatest  merely  human 
benefactor  of  mankind,  who  ever  shocked  the  feelings  of  those 
who  cannot  bear  to  pronounce  against  evils  which  have  many 
followers,  or  to  proclaim  a  woe,  in  order  to  escape  which  multi- 
tudes must  be  disturbed.  The  glorious  hope  of  bringing  men 
whom  he  found  in  darkness,  and  in  the  power  of  Satan,  to  God 
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and  to  forgiveness  on  earth,  then  to  inheritance  among  the 
sanctified  hereafter,  made  Paul's  life  of  perils  a  life  of  *  more 
than  conquest ;'  and  may  every  hand  falter  that  would  hinder 
modern  Missionaries  from  catching  the  very  same  inspiration, 
and  being  inflamed  with  the  same  hope!  Of  all  the  facts  in 
human  experience,  none  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  had  the 
early  Christians  not  been  fired  with  the  zeal  of  saving  souls, 
Britain  would  be  a  heathen  land  this  day,  perhaps  as  miserable 
as  Madagascar. 

As  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church  is  but  the  instru- 
mental co-operation  of  human  agents  in  the  Divine  scheme  for 
regenerating  fallen  men,  we  naturally  look  for  the  model,  at  once 
of  our  motives  and  procedure,  to  the  Fountain  of  redemption. 
We  read,  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  Here  we  have  the  model  of  our 
motive, — love ;  of  the  manifestation  of  that  motive, — the  sacrifice 
of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  us ;  and  of  the  object  we  are  to 
hold  in  view, — saving  men  from  perishing,  raising  them  to  ever- 
lasting life.  The  love  whence  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  ought 
to  spring  is  not  love  only  for  the  sinner,  but  primarily  love 
for  God  the  Redeemer,  inflaming  us  at  the  same  moment 
with  zeal  for  His  glory,  and  compassion  for  our  fellow-men. 
A  motive  is  a  subjective  impulse,  not  an  external  object ;  and 
depends  on  our  nature :  for  the  object  appeals  in  vain  to  a  nature 
that  is  not  sympathetic ;  and,  in  fact,  the  same  object  awakes  in 
one  heart  aversion,  and  in  another  a  lively  response.  No  man 
whose  own  soul  has  never  glowed  under  a  Divine  experience  of 
God's  love  to  himself,  love  that  made  him,  preserved  him,  bore 
with  his  offences,  bought  his  redemption,  wooed  and  led  him  to 
repentance,  and  accepted  him  forgivingly  when  he  penitently 
sought  mercy ;  love  that  fills  him  with  a  life  new  and  marvellous 
to  himself,  and  makes  him  wonder  and  weep  that  he  could  so 
long  have  been  a  stranger  to  a  Gt)d  so  blessed,  so  long  have 
neglected  a  salvation  so  unspeakable, — can  tell  how  the  whole 
missionary  impulse  springs  up  with  a  new  nature,  the  immediate 
result  of  the  restoration  of  God's  image. 

From  this  follows  a  fact  of  which  critics  of  Missions  ought 
never  to  lose  sight, — that  the  distinction  between  the  home  and 
the  foreign  labours  of  the  Church  is  much  more  geographical  than 
moral :  for  her  effort  is  not  to  convert  Pagans  from  Paganism, 
but  to  convert  sinners  from  their  sins,  whether  they  be  nomi- 
nally of  one  creed  or  of  another.  The  normal  condition  of  the 
Christian  Chm-ch  is  one  of  incessant  activity  in  search  of  wan- 
dering men,  endeavouring  by  every  instruction  and  entreaty  to 
win  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Since  the  modem 
Church  first  undertook  foreign  Missions,  she  has  redoubled  her 
labours  in  kindred  spheres  at  home.     City  Missions,  Ragged 
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Schools,  and  many  other  branches  of  effort  for  classes  of  the 
population  which  lay  beyond  the  ordinary  and  established  minis- 
trations of  Christianity,  are  but  an  expression  of  the  same  feel- 
ing which  has  given  birth  to  our  Missions  in  New  Zealand  and 
Bengal.  Missionary  zeal  is  not  anxiety  for  men  who  are 
removed  by  a  certain  distance,  or  distinguished  by  some  savage 
or  romantic  peculiarities ;  but  a  concern  for  every  man,  whether 
fer  or  near,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  He 
may  believe  all  the  articles  of  religion,  receive  its  sacraments, 
shine  in  talent,  immortalize  his  name  in  legislative  debate, 
or  even  dispense  public  justice;  and  yet,  if  he  be  the 
slave  of  sin.  Christian  zeal  regards  him  as  treading  the  down- 
ward road,  and  needing  conversion  as  much  as  the  Hindu  or 
the  Feejeean, — the  difierence  between  them  being  that,  with 
light  which  these  have  not,  his  sins,  if  less  barbarous,  involve 
more  guilt.  Hence,  instead  of  those  who  promote  Missions  to 
Pagans  being  indifferent  to  Heathenism  at  home,  as  men  of 
the  world,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  subject,  frequently  allege, 
the  fact  is,  that  whether  the  labourers  or  the  contributors  who 
do  most  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  lowest  of  our 
home  population  be  examined,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  that  they  are  chiefly  the  very  same  parties  who  sustain 
foreign  Missions. 

No  true  Missionary  would  give  a  man  credit  for  Christian 
zeal,  whatever  he  might  think  of  his  romance,  who  felt  deeply 
concerned  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  Canton,  but  was 
indifferent  to  that  of  those  in  his  own  vicinity ;  or  would  think 
of  commending  the  liberality  of  one  who  would  contribute  freely 
to  Christian  objects  far  away,  and  be  stingy  towards  those  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  any  more  than  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
would  subscribe  handeiOmely  to  a  public  hospital,  but  never  pay 
his  family  doctor.  The  Church,  in  her  primitive  and  normal 
state,  was  one  animated  missionary  organization,  acting  upon 
all  around  her  in  a  perpetually  enlarging  circle,  none  being  too 
distant  to  excite  sympathy  when  brought  under  hei  attention, 
none  so  familiar  as  to  be  overlooked.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  whether  trained  in  a  pure 
creed,  a  corrupted  Christianity,  or  a  savage  superstition, 
if  men  are  found  forgetting  God,  the  Christian  views  them 
with  the  double  longing  of  a  loyal  zeal  to  establish  over  revolted 
subjects  the  rightful  authority  of  the  supreme  King,  and  of  a 
benign  yearning  to  turn  them  from  folly  and  danger  to  ever- 
lasting life.  A  lower  object  than  this  must  never  be  admitted ; 
for  while  the  higher  one  secures  every  lower,  such  as  civili- 
zation, education,  morality,  everything  which  is  '  lovely  and  of 
good  report,^  any  of  these  aimed  at  alone  is  certainly  missed. 
The  Missionary  must  ever  have  in  view,  as  his  'joy  and  crown 
of  rejoicing,^  redeemed  souls  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  but  he  who 
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looks  for  this,  will  ever  refuse  to  admit  anything  short  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  image  upon  earth,  as  a  proof  of  heirship 
of  heaven. 

The  Westminster  objects  as  strongly  to  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  in  Missions,  as  to  the  object  which  they  propose ;  and 
if  they  mortally  offend  it  by  aiming  to  save  soub,  they  almost 
equally  offend  by  aiming  to  uproot  existing  beliefs : — 

*  It  was  a  pretty  strong  confidence  which  led  men  forth  to  impose 
on  a  vast  majority  of  mankind  the  dogmas  and  tastes  of  a  very  small 
minority;  not  to  communicate  proveable  knowledge,  it  must  be 
observed,  but  to  impose  dogmas,  at  the  cost  of  erstdicating  beliefs, 
warring  against  all  natural  influences,  local  and  moral,  and  thereby 
breaking  tlie  spring  of  the  native  character,  and  preparing  a  whole  race 
for  premature  extinction.' — Westminster  Review,  p.  35. 

It  goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  new  faith  induced  can  never 
be  so  ^  congenial '  as  the  old.  When  we  read  such  things  from 
those  who  affect  philosophy,  we  are  led  to  wonder  that  they 
never  seem  to  think  of  applying  the  philosophic  test  of 
experience  to  questions  affecting  human  society.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  an  impression  that  the  Christian  faith  is,  at  this 
moment,  as  congenial  to  us  of  the  British  Islands  as  if  it  had 
been  indigenous;  and  even  those  of  whom  we  are  speaking  admit 
that  we  are  wonderfully  indebted  to  the  men  who  drove  before 
them  the  old  abominations  which  our  forefathers  held  for  a 
faith,  supplanting  them  by  that  ^hich  is  now  infinitely  congenial 
to  aU  the  happiest  men  we  know ;  and  were  it  necessary  that  a 
time  as  long  as  from  the  days  of  the  Druids  to  our  own,  should 
elapse  before  Polynesians  and  Asiatics  differed  as  far  from  their 
present  selves,  as  we  from  our  remote  ancestors,  the  prospect  of 
effecting  so  great  a  change,  even  in  so  long  a  course  of  ages, 
would  be  sufficient  to  animate  every  noble  heart. 

The  Westminster  amusingly  imagines  that  it  brings  a  discovery 
before  the  religious  world,  in  telling  them  that  the  enormities  of 
Heathenism  are  frequently  dignified  by  a  foundation  of  faith : — 

*  By  considerations  of  faith  is  the  practice  of  the  suttee  sanctioned  io 
the  Ilindus,  as  our  readers  may  remember  the  English  public  learned 
through  an  admirable  article  on  Major  Ludlow  and  his  Indian  reforms, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  September,  1851.  Unlike  Major  Ludlow, 
the  sectarian  Missionaries  whom  Exeter  Hall  sends  forth  pay  no  atten- 
tion— much  less  respect — to  observances  which  are  no  more  the  pro- 
duct of  nothing  than  their  own  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.'— Pp.  27,  28. 

If  it  was  exactly  in  September,  1851,  that  the  Westminster 
first  learned  that  suttee  and  the  other  cruelties  of  Hinduism 
were  '  sanctioned  by  considerations  of  faith,'  we  must  say,  that 
our  own  acquaintances  were  aware  of  that  fact  somewhat  earlier; 
and  so  far  from  the  advocates  of  Missions  forgettmg  the  con- 
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nexion  between  faith  and  works,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
uniformly  represent  the  barbarous  practices  which  abound  among 
the  Heathen  as  the  fruit  of  a  corrupt  religion ;  and  that  on  this 
very  ground  they  do  the  thing  which  is  so  severely  reprehended, 
— attack  beliefs;  for  while  beliefs  that  lead  men  to  commit 
crimes  under  the  hope  of  religious  merit  exist,  they  will 
certainly  be  committed.  But  such  is  the  exaggerated  respect 
here  shown  to  beliefs,  that  every  one  that  exists  is  to  have  its 
way,  however  many  it  may  murder  or  maim, — except  only  the 
belief  of  the  Christian,  which  impels  him  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
existing  cruelty  and  misery,  wherever  he  may  find  them,  by  the 
gentle  expedient  of  casting  out  demoralizing  illusions  by  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jcous.  Never  has  mankind  beheld  an  enter- 
prise which  chased  away  so  many  horrors,  or  opened  on  nations 
so  much  of  liberty,  light,  and  improvement,  as  when  first  '  a 
very  small  minority '  went  forth  to  combat  dogmas  which  bred 
enormities  everywhere;  and  when,  once  more,  after  these 
dogmas  had  been  permitted  in  great  part  to  return  with  their 
attendant  evils,  a  '  small  minority  ^  went  forth  to  fight  them 
again ;  not  to  ^  impose,^  but  to  offer  in  their  stead,  a  faith  which 
gives  to  the  individual  rest,  and  to  society  heavenly  elements 
of  amelioration. 

Cordial  as  is  the  hatred  shown  by  our  competitor  to  Chris- 
tianity and  every  thing  connected  therewith,  perhaps  few  of  our 
readers  will  be  prepared  to  find  that,  even  though  it  could,  as  we 
have  seen,  cast  a  '  longing,  lingering  look '  back  upon  suttee,  it 
would  go  so  far  as  to  reproach  us  for  attacking  cannibalism, 
because  that  institution  too  had  a  religious  belief  for  its  founda- 
tion. Lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  misrepresent,  we  will  give 
a  very  long  extract : — 

*  If  this  test  were  applied,  we  fear  it  would  be  discovered  that  the 
well-meaning,  but  bigoted  and  conceited,  Missionaries  have  destroyed 
the  old  graces  without  introducing  any  virtues  which  can  be  relied 
upon ;  just  as  all  Missionaries  go  to  work  to  root  out  the  faiths  by 
which  men  have  lived,  and  thrust  upon  them  another  which  can  never 
be  as  congenial  to  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any 
of  these  special  friends  of  the  Heathen  that  there  is  a  genuine  religious 
faith  at  the  root  of  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  and  again  of  the 
suttee,  and  other  pagan  observances.  It  might  do  them  good  to 
learn  that,  man  being  a  supposed  compound  of  hodv  and  spirit,  and 
the  gods  having  decreed  that  all  things  should  return  into  their 
origin,  it  may  be  a  pious  observance,  however  rude,  to  eat  captives,  or 
other  resplendent  offerings  to  the  gods.  The  gods  imbibe  and  assimi- 
late the  spirit  as  a  roan  dies ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  he  pleasing  to 
them  that  body  should,  in  an  analogous  way,  be  assimilated  by  body. 
In  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches  this  view  is  exhibited  repeatedly  and 
clearly.  Our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  account,  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  of  the  native  notion  of  death  : 
— That  the  spirit  is  drawn  out  of  the  body  as  the  sword  out  of  the 
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scabbard ;  and  that  it  is  conveyed  to  the  region  of  Night,  and  there 
devoured  by  the  gods,  after  being  scraped  with  a  shell  by  its  deceased 
relations  for  the  divine  feast :  and  how,  if  it  was  not  finished  at  once, 
but  divided  into  three  meals,  it  came  forth  immortal.  The  corre- 
6])onding  body,  if  eaten  in  a  single  meal,  was  altogether  assimilated, 
like  the  spirit  so  devoured  by  the  god ;  and  the  paramount  qualities 
of  the  deceasefl  were  appropriated  when  his  body  was  assimilated. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  the  subject  is  resumed,  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  Missionaries*  view  of  cannibalism,  though 
they  have  so  little  regarded  in  their  own  teachings  the  existence  of  any 
traditional  principle  at  all.     Mr.  Ellis  says, — 

* "  From  the  many  favourable  traits  in  their  character,  we  have  been 
imwilling  to  believe  they  had  ever  been  cannibal :  the  conviction  of 
our  mistake  has,  however,  been  impressed  by  evidence  so  various  and 
multiplied  as  to  preclude  uncertainty.  Their  mythology  leads  them 
to  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  eaten  by  the  gods  or 
demons,  and  that  the  spiritual  part  of  their  sacrifices  is  eaten  by  the 

8i>irit  of  the  idol  before  whom  it  is  presented In  some  of  the 

islands  *  Man-eater  *  was  an  epithet  of  the  prhicipal  deities ;  and  it  was 
probably  in  connexion  with  this  that  the  King,  who  ofben  personated 
the  god,  appeared  to  cat  the  human  eye  (handed  to  him  on  a  leaf,  at 
the  time  of  sacrifice).  Part  of  some  human  victims  were  eaten  by  the 
priests.*'* 

'  Thus  might  there  be  an  idea  and  a  belief  at  the  bottom  even  of 
cannibalism.* — Westminster  Review,  pp.  26,  27. 

Thus,  in  this  very  nineteenth  century,  we  are  blamed  for 
assailing  beliefs,  of  which  the  inevitable  fruits  are  the  most 
horrible  miseries  and  crimes ;  and  whatever  else  the  ?nriter  has 
proved,  he  has  brought  to  our  knowledge  what  we  could  not 
before  have  believed, — that  men  of  ability  and  education  allow 
themselves  to  be  so  possessed  by  an  antipathy  to  Christianity, 
that  they  can  seem  to  apologize  for  cannibalism  and  suttee,  not 
meaning  to  support  these  horrors,  but  feeling  jealous  for  any- 
thing which  the  Gospel  is  likely  to  supplant.  We  know  there 
is  a  religious  belief  to  support  the  system  of  murders  in  Kumasi, 
by  which  one  street  in  that  city  has  the  name  of  '  Blood-never- 
dry  ;^  and  when  we  supplant  that  belief,  we  shall  dry  up  the 
blood.  We  know  there  is  a  religious  belief  to  cause  the  stran- 
gling of  Feejeean  widows ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  expelling 
that  belief,  we  are  saving  the  widows  from  the  tomb.  A  reli- 
gious belief  leads  to  the  miseries  of  the  swinging  feast,  the 
murders  of  Thugee,  the  child  sacrifices  of  Goorasoor,  and  the 
other  innumerable  horrors  inflicted  on  the  human  frame  by 
the  penance  system  of  India ;  and  it  is  only  by  extirpating  the 
belief  that  we  can  free  millions  ttom.  evils  which  harass  them. 
AVhether  to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation,  no  benefit  is  compa- 
rable with  that  of  an  elevating  faith ;  nor  does  any  duty  more 

♦  'EUii's  "Polyneaian  Researches/*  vol.  ii.,  p.  221.jOOq1c 
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dearly  lie  at  our  door  than  that  of  expelling  eirror  by  all 
lawM  means. 

Instead  of  carrying  to  men  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
aiming  first  at  the  regeneration  of  their  hearts  and  then  at  the 
amelioration  of  their  manners;  the  Westminster  would  have 
us  first  aim  at  civilization^  and  leave  it  to  produce  its  effects 
upon  faith.  Our  method  is, — First  good  men,  and  then 
good  institutions :  theirs  is, — First  good  institutions,  and  then 
good  men.  To  us,  the  matter  was  settled  long  ago  by  our 
Divine  Master :  Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good 
also.  To  them,  that  settlement  of  the  question  is  not  conclu- 
sive; and  they  have  neglected  the  teaching  of  experience.  They 
have  their  own  theory  upon  the  subject,  which  they  dignify  with 
the  name  of  philosophy : — 

*  Every  traveller  racks  his  brain  for  a  scheme  by  which  to  connect 
the  peoples  of  the  most  distant  countries ;  while  the  philosopher  finds 
the  explanation  of  the  likeness,  not  in  dreams  of  migration  and  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  in  the  clear  view  of  the  stages  passed  through  by  the 
universal  human  mind, — from  Fetishism  to  Polytheism,  and  from  Poly- 
theism to  Monotheism.  When  the  monotheists  propose  to  convert 
men  passing  through  an  earlier  stage,  they  find,  as  every  true  philoso- 
pher would  expect,  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  fetish  religion,  where- 
cver  found,  and  also  in  the  polytheistic ;  the  beliefs  being  everywhere 
the  inevitable  result  of  conditions  common  to  all.' — Westminster 
Beview,  p.  7. 

Whence  is  the  '  clear  view '  of  the  stages  passed  through  by 
the  '  universal  human  mind '  obtained  ?  From  history,  or  auy 
other  form  of  experience  ?  How  can  our  philosopher,  who  is  of 
course  guided  by  experiment,  trace  the  Hebrew  mind  through 
the  two  stages  of  Monotheism  and  Polytheism,  back  to  Fetishism  ? 
If  he  traces  that  other  living  stock  of  which  we  have  the  most 
ancient  clear  record,  he  will  find  that  the  farther  back  he  proceeds 
in  Hinduism,  the  less  of  the  idolatrous  element  appears ;  and  the 
law  of  religious  progress,  so  far  from  being  such  as  his  fancy — 
not  originally  his — points  out,  has  been  simply  this, — that  the 
farther  men  have  departed  from  the  original  centre  of  light,  and 
the  more  they  have  been  cut  off  from  its  traditions,  the  lower  they 
have  descended  through  Polytheism  into  Fetishism ;  if,  indeed, 
we  may,  for  a  moment,  apply  a  local  word  to  the  lowest  form  of 
Paganism  found  throughout  the  world.  '  The  beliefs  being  every- 
where  the  inevitable  result  of  conditions  common  to  all.^  So  far 
from  this  being  philosophy,  it  is  pure  fancy,  not  meriting  even 
the  name  of  theory.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
question ;  but  no  condition  has  ever  been  common  to  all,  since 
the  human  race  became  generally  dispersed ;  and  no  conditions 
whatever  inevitably  produce  beliefs.  We  may  refer  our  readers 
to  the  article  on  De  Rougemont's  Primitive  People  in^ur  last 
number.  bTCoogTe 
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We  may  now  call  the  modern  missionary  era  a  century  old; 
and^  with  a  singular  uniformity^  all  societies  have  found  that 
the  savage  of  every  grade  is  capable  of  being  raised;  but  that  he 
submits  to  the  process  of  civilization  only  when  his  moral  ftature 
has  been  effectually  softened  by  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Those 
who  continue  to  tell  men  who  have  tested  the  matter  experi- 
mentally on  the  most  dissimilar  fields^  and  on  races  as  diverse 
from  each  other  as  savages  can  possibly  be^  that  they  ought  first 
to  civilize,  and  then  to  convert,  are  not  aware  that  they  continu- 
ally provoke  the  smiles  of  those  whom  they  thus  undertake  to 
enlighten ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  persist  in  a  theory, 
for  which  they  can  produce  no  one  voucher  in  the  whole  course 
of  experience. 

The  contact  of  civilized  men  with  savages,  when  not  accompanied 
by  strenuous  missionary  exertions,  for  the  benefit  of  both  classes, 
has  led  to  results  07ily  evil,  and  that  continually.     The  whites 
have  acquired  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  savage,  the  savage 
many  of   the   vices   of   the   whites.       The    latter    have   been 
broken  by  new  diseases,  and  the  former  have  degenerated  into 
monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty.     Not  to  take  the  cases  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  the  unhappy  races  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact;  take  only  our  Anglo-Saxon  kindred.    In 
India,  Englishmen  descended  far  towards  native  duplicity,  rapa- 
city, and  recklessness  of  life ;  they  rivaUed  the  natives  in  their 
seraglios,   exceeded   them  in   debauch,  and  outdid   all   known 
rulers  in  making  a  traffic  of  religion ;  cases  of  their  becoming 
votaries  of  both  Mohammedan  and  heathen  superstition,  under 
the  influence  of  native  women,  can  be  cited;  and,  until  checked 
by  the  odious  intrusion  of  Christianity  into  the  midst  of  them, 
they  were  steadily  entangling  us  in  national  responsibility  for 
fearful  crimes  and  systematic  patronage  of  barbarism.    In  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  our  North  American  Colonies,  we  know  to 
what  lengths  of  savagery  Anglo-Saxons  fell ;  and  who  will  say 
that  one  of  the  miserable  races  that  came  under  their  touch, 
was  the  better  for  the  hand  of  the  civilized  man ;  until,  by  the 
persistence  of  gentle  force,   Christianity  relaxed  his  crushing 
grasp  ?     In  Australia,  it  is  never  denied,  that  fearful  scenes  of 
barbarism  have  been  enacted  by  our  settlers ;  that  there  civilized 
men  have  made  shooting  parties,  when  the  '  game '  was  the 
native ;  and  have  not  hesitated  even  to  bake  poisoned  bread,  and 
leave  it  to  destroy  these  '  vermin.^     Beside  the  case  of  Buckley, 
who  was  foimd  among  the  aborigines  of  Port  Philip,  as  complete 
a  savage  as  any  of  them,  having  almost  forgotten  even  his  own 
English  history,  throughout  the  South  Seas  may  be  found  many 
white  men  who  have  sunk  to  the  moral  level  of  the  natives.  But  the 
instances  of  savages  transformed  into  civilized  men,  are  hitherto 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries.     In  the  pages  of 
is  periodical,  some  time  ago,  it  was  said  that,  beside  every 
ip  of  wild  men  in  the  ethnological  department  of  the  Crystal 
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Palace,  the  Missionary  could  place  a  contrasting  group  of  their 
Christianized  cotmtrymen ;  and  the  question  was  asked^  Could 
those  who  professed  to  raise  mankind  by  civilization,  without  the 
Gospel,  do  the  same  ?  We  need  not  say,  that  we  are  now  ready 
to  repeat  that  question. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  argue  that  the  Missionary 
has  nothing  to  do  with  civilizing  the  people  among  whom  he 
goes.  His  great  object  is  to  prepare  men  for  an  eternal  world 
of  pure  happiness ;  but  this  is  secured  only  in  proportion  as,  by 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  in  righteousness,  it  is  made  a  fitting 
abode  for  the  offspring  of  God,  for  the  heirs  of  a  better  country. 
This  latter,  he  knows,  can  never  be  done  by  aiming  only  at  tem- 
poral objects ;  but,  just  as  in  the  natural  world  the  beauties  of 
the  earth  come  forth  only  under  the  shining  light  from  heaven, 
so  in  the  moral  world,  it  is  only  by  bringing  upon  man  the 
light  of  God^s  countenance,  that  the  gentler  and  nobler  capa- 
bilities of  his  nature  receive  their  development. 

Taking  the  divine  road  to  civilization,  the  Missionary  is  bound 
to  forward  the  people  among  whom  he  labours  in  all  knowledge 
and  arts,  with  the  greatest  possible  energy ;  and  it  is  not  denied, 
that  New  Zealand  has  already,  under  the  hands  of  modem  Mission- 
aries, made  progress  from  the  depth  of  cannibalism  greater  than 
our  British  Isles  did  in  many  generations,  and  that,  in  different 
parts  of  the  missionary  field,  advances  now  attained  augur 
the  best  things  for  the  time  to  come.  We  do  not  say,  that  in 
every  case  Missionaries  have  been  sufficiently  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  developing  the  arts  of  industry  among  a  newly 
converted  people;  in  fact,  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  blameably  slow.  The  sentimental 
notions  about  the  loveliness  of  human  life,  when  man  has 
scarcely  any  wants,  which  captivate  us  all  when  boys,  have 
generally  an  attraction  for  good  men,  who  see  around  them  the 
excess  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence ;  and  under  the  mfluence  of 
these  feelings,  many  are  slow  to  teach  rude  nations  anything 
that  will  increase  the  number  of  their  wants.  But  they  who 
have  had  practically  to  do  with  men  when  their  wants  are  few, 
know  what  miserable  savages  they  are,  and  how  the  absence  of 
industry,  which  indifference  to  comfort  encourages,  wars 
against  all  strength  of  character  and  social  solidity.  Everything 
that  teaches  the  use  of  good  and  roomy  houses,  affording  decent 
accommodation,  and  comfortable  sleeping-rooms  for  the  different 
branches  and  sexes  of  a  family ;  as  well  as  of  comfortable 
garments,  solid  and  wholesome  food,  and  the  pleasing  arts  of 
adorning  the  abodes  of  men;  with  the  love  of  gardens,  agri- 
cultural science,  and  manufactures ;  must  tend  to  create  employ- 
ment, and  thereby  to  foster  habits  of  industry,  and  consolidate 
the  social  fabric.  Merely  teaching  people,  who  have  no  comforts, 
the  use  of  books,  and  such  knowledge  as  books  will  convey,  never 
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supplies  the  place  of  the  spinning-wheel^  the  plough^  the  flower- 
bed^ and  the  innumerable  employments  and  adornments  of  in- 
dustrial life.  But,  though  we  do  not  assert  that  Missionaries 
have  done  all  that  they  might  have  done  in  this  respect,  and 
shall  cheerfully  accept  the  aid  of  any  in  stimulating  them,  we 
can,  with  confidence,  point  to  their  labours  throughout  the  world, 
as  the  one  power  which,  in  our  present  age,  has  really  advanced 
civilization  within  the  field  hitherto  abandoned  to  barbarism. 
We  will  quote  two  observers  upon  races,  both  found  at  the  extreme 
of  barbarism.  Wilson,  in  his  Western  Africa,  has  the  following 
on  Sierra  Leone : — 

*  The  foreign  control  and  supervision  which  was  so  necessary  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  histoiy  is  now  being  superseded.  Most  of  the 
civil  offices  are  filled  by  persons  from  among  themselves,  or  by  educated 
coloured  men  from  the  British  West  Indies.  The  commerce  of 
the  country,  which  at  first  was  almost  whoUy  engrossed  by  white  men, 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  educated  re-captives,  who  manage 
it  with  remarkable  efficiency.  The  soil  is  cultivated,  and  the  market 
of  Freetown  is  well  supplied  both  with  meat  and  vegetables.  Many 
of  these  re-captives  have  amassed  handsome  little  fortunes,  and  live  in 

circumstances  of  great  respectability  and  comfort Now,  when  we 

take  into  account  the  circumstances  under  which  this  colony  was 
founded,  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  reverses  which 
it  has  experienced  from  time  to  time,  and  compare  all  these  with 
the  actual  improvement  which  has  been  made,  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  any  other  community  in  the  world  have  ever  made 

more  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement But,  perhaps, 

the  most  interesting  point  of  view  in  which  the  liberated  Africans  are 
to  be  seen,  and  that  which  will  render  their  moral  condition  most 
intelligible  to  those  at  a  distance,  is  when  they  sit  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  as  petty,  grand,  and  special  jurors.  They  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  jury  at  every  session,  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  colony  express  his  satisfaction  with 
their  decisicfts.' 

Mr.  Swainson,  the  Attorney-General  for  New  Zealand,  in 
Lectures  delivered  in  this  country,  thus  speaks : — * 

*  Go  back  but  sixteen  years,  not  to  witness  a  picture  drawn  from 
imagination,  but  to  view  a  stern  reality.  The  conflict  ended,  traverse 
a  native  field  of  battle,  and  call  to  mind  the  description  of  a  cannibal 
native  feast ;  for  such  frightful  scenes  were  to  be  witnessed  in  these 
islands  but  sixteen  years  ago.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  the 
appalled  spectator  might  hardly  have  been  persuaded,  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead  to  assure  him  of  the  fact,  that  he  himself  should  live  to 
witness,  within  less  than  sixteen  years,  native  children  of  New  Zesr 
land,  neatly  clad  in  English  dresses,  assembled  for  Christian  worship  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  singing,  in  English,  the  "  Evening  Hymn"  in  a 
manner  to  put  to  shame  many  an  English  congregation. 

*  *  New  Zealand :  tie  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Lancaster,  Plymouth,  &c. 
By  William  Swainson,  H.M.  Attorney-General  for  New  Zealand,  and  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  General  Assembly/     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1856. 
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'  With  a  native  battle-field  fresh  painted  on  its  pages,  what  author 
of  romance  would  venture  to  represent  the  actors  in  these  scenes,  after 
BO  brief  an  interval,  assembled  together  at  a  meeting  to  promote  the 
spread  of  Ohristianitj  among  the  heathen  people  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  benefits  they  had  themselves 
received  from  their  own  Christian  teachers,  quoting  from  Scripture  the 
command  to  go  into  all  the  worlds  and  preach  the  Ghepel  to  every 
creature  ;  animating  each  other  to  speed  the  Christian  work,  and  con- 
tributing, according  to  their  means,  m  aid  of  the  newly  founded  "  Me- 
lanesian  Mission  p*'  K  made  the  subject'  of  romance,  a  contrast  so 
striking  would  be  deemed  to  outrage  probability.  But  fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction ;  and  there  are  those  now  living  who  can  bear  witness  to 
its  truth.'— Pp.  60,  61. 

*  But  not  only  have  the  New  Zealanders  become  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  instead  of  being  occupied,  as  formerly,  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  destructive  warfare,  they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  peaceable 
and  industrious  people,  occupied  in  various  departments  of  productive 
industry,  acquiring  property  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  principal 
producers  of  the  bread-stiidSs  grown  within  the  colony,  and  large  and 
increasing  consumers  of  British  manufactures. 

'  Liarge  numbers  of  their  children  are  now  receiving  religious  educa- 
tion, industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the  English  language,  and 
are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed  in  schools,  which  receive  aid  from  the 
public  funds. 

*  For  Scripture  history,  writing,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic, 
they  are  found  to  possess  considerable  aptitude.  Of  one  hundred  and 
four  adult  labourers,  employed  some  time  ago  by  the  Royal  Engineer 
I>epartment,  it  was  found  that  all  were  able  to  read  the  New  Testament 
(in  their  own  language),  and  that  all  but  two  could  write :  a  statement 
which  could  probably  not  be  made  of  an  equal  number  of  labourers  so 
employed  in  the  most  civUized  country  in  the  world. 

'  By  the  English  settlers  large  numbers  of  the  New  Zealanders  are 
employed  as  farm  labourers ;  and  experience  has  proved  them  to  be 
capable  of  acquiring  considerable  skill  in  various  descriptions  of  useful 
labour.  From  a  distance  of  many  mUes  they  supply  the  various  settle- 
ments with  the  produce  of  their  industry.  They  are  the  owners  of 
numerous  small  coasting-crafb,  and  flour-mills  worked  by  water  power : 
and  that  they  are  deemed  trustworthy  by  settlers,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  they  have  accounts  in  the  books  of  the  tradesmen  of  a  single 
settlement  alone  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds. 

*  Probably  no  better  proof  can  be  given,  of  their  progress  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  than  the  fact,  that  the  produce  brought  by  them,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  in  canoes  alone,  to  one  single  settlement  in  the 
colony,  amounted  in  value  to  upwards  of  £10,000.  Such  is  now  the 
condition  of  a  people  whose  very  name,  not  twenty  years  ago,  was  a 
byword  throughout  the  civilized  world.' — ^Pp.  41-43. 

The  gravest  charges  brought  forward  by  the  Westminster 
against  the  practical  working  of  Missions  have  reference  to  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  the 
allegations  affecting  Tahiti :  from  the  rather  odd  accusation  of 
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'neat  villas^  trim  gardens^  shayen  lawns,  spires  and  cupolas/ 
(which  we  should  think  an  advocate  of  civilization  might  account 
among  the  palliatives  of  missionary  evils,  and  the  using  of 
which  as  a  reproach  is  perfectly  consistent  with  chiding 
them  for  having  no  consideration  for  the  vejierable  faith 
which  supports  cannibalism  and  suttees,)  to  that  of  producing 
dearth,  demoralization,  and  depopulation,  nothing  is  too 
bad  to  be  said.  The  Westminster  is  strong  in  this,  that  its 
authority  is  uniform;  all  its  accusations  are  founded  on  the 
statements  of  one  author, — and  that  author  is  Herman  Mel- 
ville. Many  voyagers  have  been  to  the  South  Seas  of  late 
years  whose  woids  have  more  or  less  value,  but  the  only  ones 
cited  by  the  Westminster  are  those  cited  by  Herman  Melville. 
The  little  books  of  that  gentleman  are  tolerably  well  known; 
and  whether  he  means  them  for  facts  or  fiction  we  will  not 
undertake  to  decide ;  but  all  who  have  read  them  are  perfectly 
aware  that,  considering  the  part  the  author  is  made  to  play,  the 
latter  supposition  would  be  infinitely  more  to  his  credit.  The 
account  he  gives  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  simply  this : — 

'Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  proverbial  characteristics  of  sailors 
shown  under  wilder  aspects  than  in  the  South  Seas.  For  the  most 
part,  the  vessels  navigating  those  remote  waters  are  engaged  in  the 
sperm  whale  fishery;  a  business  which  is  not  only  peculiarly  fitted 
to  attract  the  most  reckless  seamen  of  all  nations,  but  in  various  ways 
is  calculated  to  foster  in  them  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  licence.  These 
voyages,  also,  are  unusually  long  and  perilous ;  the  only  harbours 
accessible  are  among  the  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia, or  along  the  lawless  western  coast  of  South  America.  Hence, 
scenes  the  most  novel,  and  not  directly  connected  with  the  business 
of  whaling,  frequently  occiu*  among  the  crews  of  ships  in  the  Pacific' 

As  one  of  these  sailors  ^  before  the  mast,^  he  visits  the  islands, 
takes  part  in  what  he  himself  calls  '  graceless  scenes '  among 
natives  of  the  most  abandoned  class,  and  favours  the  world  with 
his  views  of  Missions  and  Missionaries,  which  we  presume  the 
world  in  general  have  treated  much  as  we  might  treat  the 
opinions  of  any  wild  young  Lascar  who  had  rollicked  a  while 
in  Wapping,  and  reported  at  Calcutta  upon  English  manners^ 
morals,  and  religion.  But,  for  lack  of  other  abettor,  the  West- 
minster Review  exalts  Herman  into  an  authority,  and  endea- 
vours to  turn  his  rattle  into  evidence  against  the  character 
of  men  who  might  have  been  treated  with  at  least  ordinary 
respect.  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  is  more  than  once  alluded  to,  with  a  strong  but 
vain  desire  to  gain  firom  him  corroboration  to  the  evidence  of  his 
wild  fellow-citizen.  He  gives  this  account  of  the  class  of  men 
of  whom  Mr.  Melville  makes  no  secret  that  he  was  a  cordial 
member : — 

.*  All  this  good  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  many  aud^  great  .diffi- 
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culties.  The  most  serious  (^  these  is  the  evil  influence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  other  foreign  residents.  Although  among  these  are 
sonfe  who  are  truly  respectable,  the  majority  is  made  up  of  runaways 
from  the  English  convict  settlements,  and  deserters  from  vessels. 
These  men,  the  outcasts  and  refuse  of  every  maritime  nation,  are 
addicted  to  every  description  of  vice,  and  would  be  a  pest  even  in  a 
civilized  community.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  an  injurious 
influence  such  a  band  of  vagabonds,  without  trade  or  occupation  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves,  guUty  of  every  species  of  pro- 
fanity and  crime,  must  exert  upon  the  morals  of  the  natives,  and 
what  a  barrier  they  must  oppose  to  their  improvement  in  morals  and 
religion. 

'  Tahiti,  when  first  visited,  was  proverbial  for  its  licentiousness,  and 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  require,  that  after  so  short  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles, 
its  inhabitants  should,  as  a  body,  have  become  patterns  of  good  morals. 
Licentiousness  does  still  exist  among  them,  but  the  foreign  residents 
and  visitors  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  its  continuance  ;  and 
an  unbridled  intercourse  with  them  serves  to  perpetuate  it.  Severe 
laws  have  been  enacted,  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  force  in  cases 
wliere  one  of  the  parties  is  a  foreigner.  I  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  this  island  should  be  pointed  out  as  conspicuous  for  licentious- 
n^.  When  compared  with  many  parts  of  the  world  that  arrogate 
a  superior  civilization,  it  appears  almost  in  an  advantageous  light. 
Vice,  at  any  rate,  does  not  stalk  abroad  in  the  open  day,  as  it  did  in 
some  places  we  had  lately  visited  upon  the  American  continent.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  these  natives,  before  they  had  received 
instruction,  by  our  rules  of  propriety ;  and  now  many  of  those  who 
bear  testimony  to  the  laxity  of  their  morals,  visit  their  shores  for  the 
Tery  purpose  of  enticing  them  into  guilt,  and  of  rioting,  without  fear  or 
binderance,  in  debauchery.  Coming  with  such  intentions,  and  finding 
themselves  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  Missionaries,  they  rail  at 
them  because  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  obscene  dances  and  games 
of  the  natives,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  laws  forbidding  illicit 
intercourse.' — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  135. 

Now  we  declare  without  hesitation  that  any  impartial  person, 
reading  this  statement  first,  and  then  the  narratives — if  narra- 
tives they  be — from  which  the  Westminster  quotes,  will  feel 
that,  on  Mdville's  own  showing,  hia  relation  to  Missions  and 
Missionaries  in  Tahiti  is  exactly  stated  by  Commander  Wilkes, 
when  describing,  not  him  individually,  but  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs.  Mr.  Melville,  though  a  '  sailor  before  the  mast,' 
is  undoubtedly  of  an  education  above  that  station, — a  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  does  not  improve  his  moral  cre- 
dentials. A  countrywoman  of  his  own,  Mrs.  Wallis,  has  published 
a  little  book  under  the  title  of  Life  in  Feejee :  or,  Five  Years 
among  the  Cannibals,  in  which,  evidently  referring  to  her 
countryman's  work,  she  says,  after  having  described  scenes  like 
those  in  which  his  heart  delighted, — 

*  Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  by  the  white  Heathen  of  the 
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South  Seas.  Every  means  is  used  by  this  class  of  persons  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  Missionaries.  Some  person  comes  along,  perhaps, 
who  is  capable  of  preparing  a  book.  He  avoids  all  intercourse  with 
the  Missionaries,  collects  all  his  information  from  ''  prison  birds  "  and 
deserters,  then  goes  home  and  publishes  to  the  world  how  little  good 
is  accomplished  by  the  Missionary  among  the  Heathen,  giving  long^ 
accounts  of  what  he  witnessed  among  those  who  had  become  degraded 
by  their  intercourse  with  Christians.  There  is  such  an  artful  mingling, 
in  these  narratives,  of  the  two  classes, — the  Missionary  and  the  white 
residents, — that  the  general  and  unreflecting  reader  sees  no  difference  ; 
and  feels  almost  insulted  when  he  is  asked  to  contribute  something  for 
the  support  of  a  Mission.' — Page  106. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  even  Mr.  Melville  is  account- 
able for  all  the  charges  for  which  the  Westminster  would  make 
him  responsible.  For  instance,  when  it  says,  'The  disciples 
who  are  taxed  in  fig,  bread-fruit,  and  banana,  for  the  use  of 
the  Missionaries,  have  to  go  without  themselves,'  it  does  not 
profess  to  quote  him,  and  we  do  not  remember  such  an  expres- 
sion in  his  works.  But,  whether  or  not  it  has  in  this  credit- 
able accusation  the  creditable  support  of  Mr.  Herman  Melville^ 
is  a  point  which  we  shall  not  spend  a  moment  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain.  The  charge  is  as  worthy  of  the  two  accusers  as 
of  either;  and  certainly  the  friends  of  Missions  will  begin  to 
have  some  cause  for  alarm  when  it  comes  to  this,  that  they  have 
sent  Missionaries  enough  from  Eugland  to  eat  the  natives  out 
of  bread-fruit,  and  banana,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Lightly 
as  our  contemporary  deals  with  himself  in  uttering  a  chaise  like 
this,  he  shows  more  complete  self-disregard  in  another  matter. 
The  heaviest  and  most  terrible  of  all  his  accusations  against 
Missions  is,  that  they  have  led  to  a  fearful  waste  of  human  life^ 
reducing  the  population  of  both  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands  at  a  rate  previously  unheard  of : — 

*In  1777,  Captain  Cook  found  200,000  people  inhabiting  Tahiti, 
He  declared  his  estimate  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  mark. 

A  census  taken  just  before  the  American  Exploring  Expedition 

was  there,  showed  the  indigenous  population  to  be  9,000.  The  Mis- 
sionaries called  it  8,000.' —  Westminster  Bev^iew,  p.  30. 

Having  made  these  statements,  and  alluded  to  the  great  depo* 
pulation  going  on  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  proceeds  thus  : — 

'The  natives  themselves  charge  the  Missionaries  with  no  small 
portion  of  it ;  and  a  good  many  visitors  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  people  say  that  the  Missionaries  promised  them  life,  but  have 
brought  them  only  death  ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  future  life  that  they 
want,  but  to  live  long  where  they  are,  and  as  happily  as  they  used 
to  do  before  all  their  customs  were  changed,  and  their  pleasures  taken 
away.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  injurious  effects  upon  health 
and  life  of  the  forcible  change  of  habits  imposed  by  the  Missionaries, 
nor  of  the  fatal  results  of  some  of  their  over-legislation.     Even  the 
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least  important  change  of  all — that  of  dress — has  rendered  the  people 
liable  in  a  much  increased  degree  to  consumption  and  related  maJa- 
dies.  Far  worse  is  the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  the  old  sports 
and  festivals.  The  people  cannot  receive  hymn-singing  and  prayer- 
meetings  as  a  substitute ;  and  they  relapse  into  indolence  and  sensu- 
ality which  leave  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  shortening  of 
their  lives.' — Westminster  JReview^  p.  31. 

Here,  then,  the  evil  is  ddiberately  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Missionaries,  the  natives  are  said  to  charge  it  upon  them,  and 
the  whole  is  assumed  to  be  given  on  the  authority  of  Herman 
Melville.  But,  scapegrace  as  he  is,  depths  of  malignity  lie  in 
this  paragraph  which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  him.  Horrible 
as  his  statement  upon  the  subject  is,  we  must  give  it : — 

*  These  evils,  of  course,  are  solely  of  foreign  origin.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  the  occasional  inroads  of  the  small-pox, 
and  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is  sufficient  to  allude 
to  a  virulent  disease,  which  now  taints  the  blood  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  common  people  of  the  island ;  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

'  Their  first  horror  and  consternation  at  the  earlier  ravages  of  this 
scourge  were  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  The  very  name  bestowed  upon 
it  is  a  combination  of  all  that  is  horrid  and  unmentionable  to  a  civi- 
lized being. 

'  Distracted  with  their  sufferings,  they  brought  forth  their  sick  before 
the  Missionaries,  when  they  were  preaching,  and  cried  out,  "  Lies ! 
lies !  You  tell  us  of  salvation ;  and  behold,  we  are  dying  I  We  want 
no  other  salvation  than  to  live  in  this  world.  Where  are  there  any 
saved  through  your  speech  P  Fomaree  is  dead ;  and  we  are  all  dying 
with  your  cursed  diseases.     When  will  you  give  over  ?** 

'At  present  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  in  individual  causes,  has 
somewhat  abated  ;  but  the  poison  is  only  the  more  widely  diffused. 

'"How  dreadful  and  appalling,"  breaks  forth  old  Wheeler,  "the 
consideration,  that  the  intercourse  of  distant  nations  should  have 
entailed  upon  these  poor,  untutored  islanders  a  curse  unprecedented, 
and  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  history !" 

'  In  view  of  these  things,  who  can  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that,  so 
far  as  mere  temporal  felicity  is  concerned,  the  Tahitians  are  far  worse 
off  now  than  formerly  ?  and  although  their  circumstances,  upon  the 
whole,  are  bettered  by  the  presence  of  the  Missionaries,  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  latter  become  utterly  insignificant,  when  confronted 
with  the  vast  preponderance  of  evil  brought  about  by  other  means.^ — 
Omoo, 

Hence,  it  appears  that  even  the  rover  who  is  gravely 
brought  forward  as  an  authority  on  moral  questions,  ascribes 
the  chief  part  of  the  depopulation  to  the  fact  of  men  like 
himself  importing  the  diseases  of  our  civilized  countries ;  that 
the  accusation  of  the  natives  as  to  death  being  brought 
among  them,  lies  not  against  Missionaries,  but  against  those 
who  malign  and  detest  them;    and  that  he  himself  acknow- 
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ledges  that  the  Missionaries  have  conferred  benefits,  but 
have  been  counterworked  by  evils  brought  about  *by  other 
means/  Had  the  accusation  against  the  Missionaries,  which  is 
contained  in  the  pages  of  the  Westminster  Review,  been  found  in 
the  writing  of  any  single  individual,  we  might  have  expected 
that  any  periodical  whatever  would  have  waited  for  corroborative 
evidence  before  reproducing  a  charge,  at  once  so  improbable  and 
so  shameful,  against  any  men  who  had  not  forfeited  the  ordinary 
claim  of  humanity ;  but  simply  because  these  good  men  in  Tahiti 
are  Christians,  and  for  no  other  crime,  the  Westminster  Review 
not  only  charges  them  with  depopulating  the  country,  but  cites, 
as  proof,  the  language  which  even  their  sole  authority  ascribes  to 
the  maddened  natives  when  suffering  under  the  diseases  brought 
by  runaway  sailors  into  the  midst  of  them.  It  remained  for  this 
publication  to  bring  our  periodical  literature  so  low  as  first  to 
make  books  like  Melville's  the  foundation  for  public  accusations 
against  men  of  character,  and  then  even  to  distort  the  evi- 
dence of  its  own  reckless  witness.  Could  we  feel  grateful  to 
any  one  for  a  bad  action,  we  should  cordially  thank  the  West- 
minster  for  making  such  an  exhibition  to  the  public  of  the 
depths  to  which  one  must  sink,  to  find  material  wherewith  to 
blacken  Missionaries. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  depopulation  itself,  the  observations 
of  Commander  Wilkes  appear  to  be  very  sensible,  and  all  that 
need  be  said  on  the  subject ;  and  they  attest  the  one  fact  ma- 
terial in  the  case,  that  when  the  influence  of  the  Missionaries 
became  powerful  among  the  people,  the  waste  which  Euro- 
pean and  native  vices  combined  had  originated^  was  at  least 
arrested: — 

*  A  census  recently  taken  gives  for  the  population  of  Tahiti  nine 
thousand,  and  for  that  of  Eimeo  one  thousand.  When  this  is  com- 
pared with  the  estimates  of  the  navigators  who  first  visited  these 
islands,  an  enormous  decrease  would  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  first  estimates  were,  however,  based  on  erroneous  data,  and  were 
unquestionably  far  too  high ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  popula- 
tion has  fallen  off  considerably  in  the  interval.  The  decrease  may  be 
ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  remains  of  the  old  custom  of  infanticide ;  in 
part,  to  new  diseases  introduced  from  abroad,  and  the  evils  entailed 
upon  them  by  foreigners  ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  transition  now  going  on 
from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  life. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  during  the  first  years  after  it 
was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  population  during  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  nearly  stationary;  the  births  and  deaths  are  now  ahnost 
exactly  in  equal  numbers. 

'  Tahiti  does  not  appear  to  be  afflicted  by  many  diseases.  Some 
have  been  introduced  by  foreign  ships,  and,  among  others,  the  venereal, 
from  which  the  natives  suffer  much,  being  in  possession  of  no  method 
of  arresting  its  ravages,  and  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
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'  The  effects  of  intoxication  from  ardent  spirits  and  ava  are  said  to 
have  swept  off  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Secondary  siphUis  is  in  some 
cases  seven) ;  but  their  usual  vegetable  diet  and  simple  mode  of  living, 
together  with  frequent  ablutions,  tend  to  mitigate  this  disease.  Its 
continued  prevalence,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  some  of  the  cases,  are 
ascribable  to  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  148. 

With  regard  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  the  Westmin^ 
ster  would  lead  us  to  believe  Missions  had  made  a  desolation, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  we  have  much  more 
faith  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  than  in  the  rattle 
of  the  New  England  whaler : — 

^  "  The  waving  fields  of  grass  and  shrubs,  which  covered  most  of  our 
hiUs  and  plains  fifbeen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  but  here  and  there  a 
flock  of  goats  to  revel  in  their  midst,  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with. 
Horses  and  beeves  are  now  to  be  found  by  thousands  on  every  island 
of  the  group  ;  and  fields  of  cane,  potatoes,  wheat,  coffee,  or  com,  here 
and  there,  attract  the  eye  where  formerly  nothing  but  the  kalo  patch, 
or  the  sweet-potato  field  among  the  lava  rocks,  indicated  cultivation. 
Twenty  years  since  there  was  here  and  there  a  wood  or  stone  house  in 
some  large  village,  and  at  our  mission  stations ;  now  they  are  often 
met  with  in  the  country ;  and  in  our  city  (Honolulu)  grass  or  mud 
houses  are  becoming  rare.  Probably  more  permanent  buildings  have 
been  erected  during  the  past  two  years  than  existed  at  the  Islands 
previous  to  that  time ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  natives  are,  to 
some  extent,  participating  in  these  improvements." 

'  Various  societies  for  benevolent  piu-poses  *'  are  all  working  good ;" 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  meet  the  following  testimony  respect- 
ing the  favourable  influences  from  abroad : — "  The  two  foreign  Churches 
at  Honolulu  are  sources  of  strength  to  our  Zion ;  and  the  Seamen's 
Home  is  the  natural  result  of  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The 
increase  of  foreign  families,  and  the  noble  stand  taken  by  many  foreign 
ladies  in  every  good  and  virtuous  cause,  are  working  mightily  to  build 
up  a  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  virtue,  and  to  put  to  shame  many 
would-be  gentlemen,  who  have  heretofore  prowled  around  in  the  night 
to  perpetrate  deeds  of  darkness."  ' — Page  125. 

We  fear  we  have  already  disgusted,  if  not  wearied,  our  readers ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  show  them  that  men  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  liberality  are  really  capable  of  any  absurdity  in  ad- 
vocating whatever  Christianity  opposes,  and  of  stooping  to 
any  artifice  to  damage  the  characters  of  those  employed  in  its 
propagation. 

We  may,  however,  before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  reviewer, 
allude  to  some  of  the  remarkable  lights  thrown  by  him  upon 
the  question  of  the  support  of  Missions.  Finding  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  totally  unprofitable,  and  worae,  he  raises  the 
question  how  it  comes  to  be  supported.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  narrow-mindedness  more  readily  shows  itself,  than  in  dis- 
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covering  small  motives  for  great  actions;  and  persons  of  even 
the  least  generosity  will  take  care  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  fall  into  that  very  low  error.  We  remember  few  richer  ex- 
amples of  it  than  the  one  afforded  in  the  present  case.  The 
fact  that  the  religious  world  raises,  as  the  Westminster  says,  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling  annually  for  the  purpose  of  Missions^ 
is  accounted  for  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

*  The  expenditure  of  an  annual  million  and  a  half  in  objects  as 
various  as  the  sects  of  the  religious  world,  and  reaching  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  must  require  a  large  and  diverse  agency ;  and  the  agency, 
with  the  money  in  its  hands,  constitates  a  power, — a  power  abundantly 
able  to  sustain  Missions  under  any  adverse  influences  whatever.  The 
mere  collecting  of  the  funds  employs  no  small  number  of  poor  Clergy- 
men, and  laymen  who  make  themselves  as  like  Clergymen  as  they  can. 
Vain  men,  and  men  who  think  it  a  duty  to  let  their  name  and  station 
be  used  in  a  good  cause,  are  on  Committees ;  and  the  real  business  of 
Committees  is  done  by  Secretaries;  and  the  secretaryships,  which 
confer  enormous  unrecogpiised  power  and  prodigious  patronage,  are 
objects  of  ambition  to  the  active  and  aspiring  men  of  all  sects  that  can 
get  a  footing  in  Exeter  Hall.  Whatever  their  sectarian  differences 
may  be,  these  men  have  a  strong  interest  in  such  concert  as  may  keep 
up  the  organization  in  vigour  and  authority.  They  are  the  paid  staff 
of  a  rich  social  department ;  and  the  zeal  of  a  paid  staff  on  behalf  of 
the  department  by  which  it  lives  and  enjoys  life  may  always  be  de- 
pended on.' — Westminster  Bemew^  pp.  46,  47. 

Here  we  find  one  or  two  reasons  why  all  this  money  is  raised. 
First,  it  affords  a  living  to  '  no  small  number '  of  Clei^men  and 
laymen  employed  as  collectors;  secondly,  the  Secretaries  consti- 
tute a  paid  staff,  with  great  power  and  patronage.  As  to  the 
number  of  poor  Clergymen  and  laymen  who  may  get  their  living 
as  missionary  collectors,  we  confess  we  are  quite  incompetent  to 
speak,  as  we  know  nothing  of  it.  We  find  that  the  Propagation 
Society  spends  £1,185  a-year  upon  thirty-one  '  Oi^anizing 
Secretaries ;'  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  £2,851  on  twelve 
'  Association  Secretaries ; '  the  London  Society,  £731  on  four 
'District  Secretaries;^  aU  of  whom,  we  presume,  are  employed 
in  attending  meetings.  The  Baptist  Society  appears  to  have  no 
charge  of  the  kind.  And  as  to  the  £\  19,000  raised  in  the  present 
year  for  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  was  produced  without  one  penny  being  paid  to  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  as  a  collector;  and  the  only  thing  of 
which  the  notion  of  the  Westminster  reminded  us  was  an  anec- 
dote of  the  late  Dr.  Newton,  who  was  once  amused  by  some 
gentleman  saying,  he  supposed  he  '  made  a  good  thing  of  it,'  in 
the  shape  of  a  per-centage  on  the  abundant  collections  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  raising.  The  Westminster  little  knows  the 
amount  of  real  heart  and  nobleness,  of  patient,  silent,  unseen, 
and  constant  toil,  of  consulting  and  devising  liberal  things^  of 
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family  offerings  and  little  self-denials,  which  are  represented  by 
these  sums ;  or,  if  it  did,  instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  the 
work  of  a  few  hungry  collectors  looking  after  their  own  living, 
it  would  hail  them  as  a  proof  that  there  is  in  the  earth,  thank 
God,  a  vast  amount  of  generosity  and  holy  feeling. 

As  to  the  secretaryships  constituting  a  paid  staff,  and 
therefore  making  those  who  pay  it  part  with  their  money 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  we  could  tell  of  a  Secretaiy 
of  one  leading  Missionary  Society  who  labours  hard,  and, 
having  private  property,  receives  not  a  penny ;  and  of  ano- 
ther who  was  offered  a  flattering  professorship  with  little 
labour,  and  three  times  the  amount  of  salary  which  he  now 
receives;  and  of  a  third  to  whom  an  extensive  pyblisher 
proposed  to  pay  seven  times  as  much  as  his  salary, 
if  he  devoted  himself  to  writing,  and  gave  him  all  the 
products  of  his  pen;  and  with  regard  to  others,  if  similar 
facts  are  not  known,  this  is  clear,  that  their  salaries,  as  Mis- 
sionary Secretaries,  are  not  greater,  in  some  cases  not  so  great, 
as  Ministers  of  their  standing  in  their  respective  communities 
would  receive  from  ordinary  congregations.  As  to  the  patronage 
which  these  gentlemen  sway,  did  their  critics  imdertake  to  dis- 
tribute patronage  on  the  principle  of  sending  one  man  to  Sierra 
Leone,  another  to  Kaffirland,  a  third  to  Feejee,^  and  so  on, 
perhaps  they  would  find  that  this  ^  prodigious  patronage  ^  placed 
them  rather  in  the  position  of  patrons  seeking  for  proteges,  than 
importuned  for  places.  It  is  open  to  any  association  of  gentle- 
men in  the  world  to  get  up  a  system  of  patronage  rivalling  that 
of  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  to  extend  it  to  any  dimensions 
which  they  may  find  convenient. 

Did  anything  astonish  us  in  men  who  undertake  to  fight 
against  the  Gospel,  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  express  some 
surprise  that  any  man  could  think  he  had  accounted  for  the  sup- 
port of  Missions  by  these  notions,  or  that  in  the  contributions  of 
modem  Christians  he  should  see  nothing  noble,  nothing  pure. 
Even  were  it  possible  to  account  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
raised  in  England  by  the  mysterious  powers  of  paid  Secretaries 
and  self-interested  collectors,  we  wonder  that  the  sums  raised 
on  Mission  Stations  themselves,  for  missionary  purposes,  did 
not  occur  aa  hardly  to  be  explained  on  that  theory.  In  the 
Beport  of  the  present  year,  we  find  that  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  alone  has  received  from  its  Mission  Sta- 
tions <£25,000,  as  a  subscription  for  general  missionary 
purposes;  this  being  apart  from  all  the  sums  raised  for 
local  objects :  and  in  all  the  other  Societies  sums  of  a  similar 
character,  if  not  of  equal  amount,  have  been  foithcoming. 
What  have  the  poor  Clergy  and  laity,  and  the  paid  Secre- 
taries, and  the  Exeter  Hall  clique  to  dp  with  these  sums?  Or 
how  can  the  reviewer  explain  the  fact,  that  in  India  alone 
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upwards  of  £30,000  are  annually  raised  for  missionary  objects? 
Surely,  the  money  thus  produced  must  come  from  some  other 
source  than  the  influence  of  an  interested  staff. 

Another  stock  objection  against  the  home  administration  of 
Missions  is,  that  all  the  reports  are  successes,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  cases  of  failure  or  of  scandal.  If  by  this  it  is  meant 
that,  when  offences  of  a  moral  kind  arise,  either  in  the  agents  or 
the  converts  of  the  Missions,  the  details  ought  to  be  published  at 
public  meetings,  we  totally  differ ;  they  are  not  so  published, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be.  If  the  accusation  were,  that  when 
such  cases  occur,  they  are  passed  over  without  discipline,  it 
would  be  a  serious  one ;  but  if  the  offenders  be  duly  punished,  to 
parade  4heir  offences  before  the  public  would  be  in  itself  a  great 
crime.  If  it  be  meant  that,  where  in  missionary  operations 
checks,  delays,  want  of  success,  or  even  relapse  after  success,  occur, 
they  are  not  stated,  we  simply  appeal  to  the  Reports  lying  before 
us  in  proof  of  the  reverse.  In  many  points  there  will  be  found 
frank  acknowledgement  that  things  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  sometimes  in  new  Missions,  sometimes  in  old  ones.  Any- 
other  course  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  uncandid ;  for  whoever  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  Missions  at  all,  is  prepared  to  do  so  with 
chequered  successes  and  reverses,  encouragements  and  trials. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  some  of  the  well-meant  criti- 
cisms of  the  North  British  Heview,  as  well  as  the  inimical  accu- 
sations of  the  other  periodical.  '  The  greatest  stain  and  dis- 
grace,' it   says,  '  that   can  befall  the  cause,   is   that   of  gross 

selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries One  Demas  is 

enough  to  discredit  many  Pauls.'  On  this  subject  it  does 
justice  to  the  general  purity  of  missionary  character,  and  points 
out  with  only  due  force  the  temptations  which  beset  men  in  new- 
countries  to  acquire  landed  property,  and,  in  providing  com- 
fortable prospects  for  their  children,  to  forget  the  unworldly 
covenant  involved  in  their  missionary  profession.  Against  these 
dangers  friendly  warning  will  ever  be  hailed  by  every  true 
Missionary ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  cases  have  occurred, 
on  different  fields,  of  real  apostasy  from  the  spirit  of  a  self- 
sacrificing  profession,  and  others  wherein,  although  nothing  really 
censurable  took  place,  yet  appearances  of  money-making  were 
not  suflSciently  avoided,  and  the  liability  of  secular  entangle- 
ment to  produce  an  injurious  effect  was  not  gravely  weighed. 
A  Missionary,  as  every  other  man,  is  bound  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  for  his  family  ;  and  although,  as 
the  North  British  recommends,  Societies  ought  to  relieve  their 
Missionaries  as  to  the  charges  of  their  children  in  youth,  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  Society  to  make  permanent  provision 
for  all  the  children  of  its  Missionaries  when  they  are  grown 
up.      Hence,  what  the  reviewer   supposes  to  be  rthe  recom- 
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mendation  of  a  remedy,  is  merely  suggesting  what  is  adopted 
already,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable ;  and  it  must  ever  rest  with 
individual  Missionaries  to  maintain  the  balance  between  neglect- 
ing to  seek  for  their  children  a  suitable  opening  into  life,  and 
compromising  their  own  freedom  from  secular  objects  and 
money-seeking  undertakings;  while  on  Societies  must  rest 
the  responsibility  of  firmly  dealing  with  every  man  who  has 
plainly  departed  from  his  professed  renunciation  of  the  gains 
and  chances  of  the  world. 

Little  allusion  is  made  by  either  Review  to  cases  of  moral 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  Missionaries.  Yet  all  who  know 
human  nature,  and  found  their  expectations  u}  on  the  records 
of  the  Bible,  woiild  expect  that  among  a  number  of  men  so 
large  as  the  Missionaries,  employed  in  remote  portions  of  the 
world,  and  exposed  to  forms  of  temptation  so  various  and  so 
continuous,  often  isolated  from  every  healthy  moral  influence, 
and  for  years  subject  to  the  lowering  tendency  of  corrupt 
manners  all  around  them,  cases  of  lamentable  falling  into  sin 
would  not  unfrequently  occur.  This  expectation  has,  of  course, 
not  been  wholly  deceived.  Here  and  there  men  have  mise- 
rably fallen ;  but  it  is  a  fact  to  which  attention  might  surely 
be  called,  especially  by  those  who  seek  occasion  to  glory  in 
human  nature,  that  while  Missionaries  are  everywhere  surrounded 
by  many  who  would  delight  to  proclaim  their  disgrace,  cases 
wherein  they  have  scandalously  simied  are  heard  of  with  a  rarity 
which  amounts  not  only  to  a  matter  of  thanksgiving,  but  to  a 
perfect  wonder.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  grace  of  God, 
one  of  the  strongest  encouragements  of  all  who  look  for  the 
triumphant  issue  of  the  struggle  of  which  these  men  are  but 
the  fallible  and  mortal  agents, — a  glorious  proof  of  the  divine 
support  abiding  with  them,  upholding  them  in  the  day  of  danger, 
and  giving  them  strength  under  circumstances  wherein  any  of 
us  might  tremble  to  be  placed.  On  this  point,  the  various 
Societies  may  well  congratulate  one  another;  and  while  each 
has  had  in  turn  to  mourn  over  its  individual  fallen,  each  has 
cause  gratefully  to  rejoice  over  the  great  company  standing 
untarnished  before  the  world. 

Another  of  the  evils  alluded  to  by  the  North  British  is  that 
of  self-interest  acting  as  a  motive  on  the  converts ;  a  point  on 
which  the  writer  indulges  in  exaggerated  views.  Nothing  can 
be  more  groundless  than  to  suppose  that  the  New  Zealanders 
and  Polynesians  were  generally  led  to  Christianity  by  seeing 
the  superior  condition  of  Christians.  The  only  Christians 
they  saw  before  their  conversion  were  either  the  Mission- 
aries themselves,  or  profligate  sailors;  and  although,  in  indi- 
vidual cases  in  such  countries  as  India,  self-interest  may  lie 
on  the  side  of  Christianity,  it  cannot  be  the  rule  ;  except, 
indeed,  that  noble  form  of  self-interest  which  gives  the  im- 
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pression  that^  were  the  whole  community  Christians^  it  would 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  all ;  but  this  fact  does  not 
lessen  the  risk  to  the  individuals  who  first  move  towards  the 
general  improvement.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however, 
that  this  writer  should  look  upon  self-interest  as  a  powerful 
instrument  in  modern  conversion^  when  these  are  his  views  as 
to  those  of  the  early  Church : — 

'  This  was  as  much  the  case  in  the  apostolic  age  as  now.  Even 
then,  to  the  bulk  of  the  converts,  gathered  as  they  were  from  amon^ 
the  poor,  the  material  relief  afforded  by  their  richer  brethren's  charity 
was  a  certain  good;  while  persecution  was  a  distant  and  not  very 
probable  evU.* — North  British  Jteuiew,  p.  321. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Harvey,  the  naturalist 
traveller,  on  his  visit  to  the  Friendly  Isles,  had  become  so  im- 
pressed with  the  great  good  effected  by  the  Methodist  Mission- 
aries, that  though  avowing  himself  a  strong  Churchman,  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  scientific  friends  to  form  a  society  for 
sending  the  people  medical  aid,  and  among  several  grounds 
alleged  that  the  Romish  Priest  used  the  distribution  of 
medicines  without  charge  to  gain  over  some  of  the  Heathen; 
the  reviewer  represents  this  as  a  complaint  made  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  Feejeel  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  all  nations  in  a  low  condition  are  liable  to  be 
acted  on  by  considerations  of  self-interest  to  a  remarkable 
degree ;  and  it  is  undoubted  that,  in  India,  much  of  the  success 
of  Swartz,  and  others  of  the  early  Missionaries,  arose  firom  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  their  influence  with  the  Government,  and 
their  power  to  serve  them.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that,  throughout  the  Mission  field  generally,  so  far  from  a  desire 
existing  to  attract  converts  by  any  such  motives,  a  whol^ome 
dread  of  the  disgrace  which  such  adherents  would  be  sure  to 
bring  upon  Christianity  operates  with  great  power.  Captain 
Erskine  very  properly  alludes  to  the  sacrifice  universally  im- 
posed upon  the  converts  by  the  Missionaries,  of  abandoning 
polygamy,  and  putting  away  all  but  one  wife ;  *  and  other  acts 
of  strong  self-denial,  not  less  trying,  will  ever  be  found  to 
accompany  admission  to  the  membership  of  Churches  founded 
by  any  of  the  evangelical  Societies.  Mrs.  Wallis  states  that 
when  the  present  King  of  Feejee  advised  his  father  to  receive  a 
Mission  into  the  royal  town,  old  Tanoa  declined ;  for  he  wanted 
first  'to  kill  off  three  villages.'  Indeed,  all  who  have  prac- 
tically had  to  do  with  conversions  from  one  community  to 
another,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  uncounted  ties  which  bind 
each  individual  to  the  common  circle  around  him,  and  of  the 
pains  and  crosses  he  must  incur  by  a  change,  that  considerations 
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of  self-interest  must  take  a  very  tangible  form  before  they  will 
see  in  them  a  sufficient  explanation  of  a  conversion. 

In  the  habit  of  printing  the  lists  of  subscribers  the  North 
British  finds  ancient  Phsnrisaism  under  a  modern  and  aggra- 
-vated  form : — 

*  It  would  be  a  good  deed  if  some  of  our  Missionary  Societies  would 
remind  Master  John  Smith  and  Miss  Matilda  Jones,  the  contents 
of  whose  money-boxes  are  chronicled  in  the  Annual  Beport,  that  those 
lieports  are  the  veritahle  street-comers  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  that  the  self-display  of  modern  Pharisaism  transcends  that  of  its 
elder  sister,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  publicity  of  a  work  of  ten 
thousand  or  twenty  thousand  copies  surpasses  that  of  a  village 
thoroughfare.' — North  British  BemeWy  p.  323, 

The  necessity  of  printing  contributions  in  Reports  is  obvious 
at  the  first  glance.      Without  it^   there  would  be  no  means 
of  checking  the  accounts  published  by  Societies ;  but  by  this 
means  every  local  auxiliary^   and  every   individual   connected 
ivith  it^  are  placed  in  a  position  to  know  whether  what  they 
have  paid  has  come  correctly  to  account  or  not;    and  were 
this  public   and   honest   check   omitted^  the   outcry  from   all 
enemies  as  to  secrecy  would  be  very  loud.     With  regard  to  the 
remark,  that  this  printing  of  names  in  a  work  of  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  gives  more  publicity  than  the  ancient  sounding  of  a 
trumpet  at  the  street-corner,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  longer 
the  list,  and  the  more  the  copies  of  a  Report  circulated,  the 
profounder  is  the  secrecy  in  which  each  individual  name  lies. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  for  this  year 
ve  have  a  list  of  somewhere  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pages 
of  Mr.  Clowes^s  most  pmnfully  close  print.     ^Flie  length  of  the 
list  shows  the  number  of  copies  which  must  be  printed,  in  order 
to  furnish  each  subscriber  with  his  own  check ;  and  we  think 
that  even  the  reviewer  himself,  on  taking  the  book  in  hand,  will 
feel    satisfied  that   no   one  will   be  under  any  temptation   to 
seek  for  the  names  of  '  Master  John  Smith  and  Miss  Matilda 
Jones,'  or  that,  if  any  one  really  did  happen  to  read  those 
names,  it  would  give  him  an  idea  of  the  individuals  referred  to. 
In  a  small  Report,  circulating  in  a  small  circle,  the  figure  which 
one's  name  cuts  may   be   some  consideration;  but  with  large 
Societies  the  objection  has  scarcely  any  point.     Did  every  one 
subscribe  as  '  A  Friend,'  '  Anonymous,'  '  A  Lady,'  or  '  A.  B.,' 
there  would  be  no  check.     But  whatever  persons  may  give  with 
their  names,  we  are  sure  that  all  ought  to  give  much  of  which 
no  one  will  know  till  the  great  day ;  and  to  Missions,  as  to  other 
good  works,  this  can  be  done. 

As  to  public  meetings,  we  find  the  following : — 

*  Nor  can  we  find  much  to  admire  in  our  great  public  meetings. 
They  are  often  nothing  but  a  snare  to  the  actors,  and  a,  delusion  to 
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the  audience.  What  self-display,  what  vapid  oratory,  what  exag^- 
gerated  statements,  what  distorted  facts  are  considered  allowable  in 
these  assemblies  of  men  associated  together  for  the  propagation  of  the 
truth !  '—North  British  Review,  p.  323. 

We  do  not  know  that  honest  criticism  coold  be  better  exer- 
cised in  any  sphere  than  in  that  of  the  public  religious  meetings 
of  the  day.  The  platform  has  now  become  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  nation^  taking  its  place  beside  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  in  forming  the  public  mind^  and  guiding  great 
enterprises.  If  there  be  one  scene  which  beyond  most 
others  gathers  around  it  a  number  of  associations  at  once 
solemn^  beautiful^  and  holy;  one  in  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  sublimest  motives  and  purest  impulses  to  which 
humanity  is  accessible  brought  to  bear  upon  an  assembly;  it 
is  when  a  number  of  Christians  are  convened  together^  with 
prayer  and  praise,  for  the  express  purpose  of  concerting  how 
they  may  aid  in  carrying  to  every  nation  of  the  earth  the  light 
of  life  in  which  they  themselves  rejoice.  Then,  if  ever,  ought 
men  to  be  happy,  benign,  serious,  self-forgetting,  and  far  away 
from  every  thing  trivial  or  low.  We  are  very  far  from  saying 
that  we  have  always  found  our  ideal  of  a  Missionary  Meeting 
realized,  or  that  we  have  not  often  experienced  deep  mortifica- 
tion and  pain.  The  faults  alluded  to  in  the  extract  just  givea 
are  not  always  absent ;  although,  as  to  the  '  distortion  of  facts,' 
we  believe  that  that  is  much  more  rare  than  men  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  subject  imagine;  for  the  ordinary  facts 
of  missionary  experience  are  such,  that  those  to  whom  they  are 
comparatively  strange  can  scarcely  regard  them  but  as  somewhat 
distorted. 

We  knew  a  Bengal  officer  who  was  pressed,  by  a  friend  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  make  a  speech  at  a  village  Missionary  Meeting,  and 
was  relieved  by  being  told  that  '  it  would  do'  if  he  only  related 
plainly  the  things  he  had  seen.  His  rustic  auditors  soon  opened 
their  eyes ;  but  when  he  told  of  an  ascetic  who  had  stood  in  a 
forest  and  held  up  his  arm  till  it  was  so  stiff  that  he  could  not 
bring  it  down  again,  the  expression  of  many  countenances  inti- 
mated that  the  Captain's  credit  was  sinking  fast;  and  when 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  same  poor  creatmre  had  held  his 
hand  closed  till  the  finger-nails  grew  through  it,  and  came  out 
at  the  back,  a  sturdy  farmer  slowly  gathered  himself  up,  moved 
to  the  door,  and  in  parting  said,  composedly,  '  Well,  if  he  says 
that,  he'll  say  aught !'  And  many  educated  men  are  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  human  race,  that  mis- 
sionary facts  seem  at  first  either  invented  or  distorted,  which 
in  time  they  find  to  be  most  strictly  true.  Even  Voltaire  boldly 
affirmed  that  the  idea  of  worshipping  the  devil  had  never  entered 
the  head  of  any  man ;  and  the  Westminster  Review  chaises  the 
Missionaries  with  supposing  that  demons   are  somejtimes ,  the 
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objects    of   worship  I      The    ignorance    of    the    former    was 
excusable. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  our  own  experience,  that 
of  late  years  a  very  decided  elevation  of  tone  is  observable  in 
Missionary  Meetings ;  and  that  in  the  spirit  both  of  speakers 
and  hearers,  they  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  steadily  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lofty  model  which  their  blessed  object  should  ever 
hold  up  to  the  eyes  of  all.  We  are  ready  to  think  that  the 
writer  who  censures  them  so  sharply  has  not  himself  been  much 
in  them,  from  the  fact  that  'the  most  effective'  missionary 
speakers  he  has  ever  heard  are  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and 
Mr.  Dallas ;  and  that  his  commendation  of  Dr.  Duff,  as  the  one 
exception  to  his  general  censure,  is  obviously  foimded  on  printed 
addresses,  not  on  personal  contact  in  public  meetings  with  the 
big  and  burning  heart  of  that  servant  of  God.  It  has  been  our 
lot  to  hear  many,  and  that  with  increasing  frequency,  on  whose 
spirit,  carefulness  in  stating  facts,  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  depth 
of  holy  feeling,  neither  we  nor  any  other  human  being  could 
claim  a  title  to  cast  blame.  Yet  we  cordially  welcome  and 
invite  from  all  quarters  aid  in  craning  up  that  modern,  but 
mighty,  public  engine,  the  Missionary  Meeting,  to  an  eleva- 
tion from  which  it  may  impel  the  Church  forward  and 
yet  forward,  with  gathering  impetus,  to  all  self-sacrificing 
undertakings,  and  Christ-like  superiority  to  the  ways  and 
spirit  of  an  evil  world.  As  an  instrument  of  educating  the 
people  into  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  '  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men;'  of  acquainting  them  with  the  homes,  habits,  and  lot  of 
remote  nations;  of  enlarging  their  minds,  and  infnsing  lofty 
sentiments;  of  engaging  them  to  train  their  children  for  good 
and  great  deeds ;  of  chiding  self-aggrandizement,  fostering  gene- 
rosity, catholic  feeling,  and  practical  concern  for  the  souls  of 
men ;  the  Missionary  Meeting  is  an  incomparable  instrument ; 
and  we  often  feel  as  if  a  man  coming  on  the  platform  with  his 
soul  raised  to  the  true  level  of  his  position,  would  flash  upon 
us  like  *  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun;'  while  he  who  turns  such 
an  occasion  to  purposes  of  acting,  or  of  trifling,  shows  his 
disregard  of  all  decent  appearances.  The  influence  already 
exerted  by  this  new  element  of  social  life  has  been  great ;  for  in 
some  villages  the  Missionary  Meeting  is  now  the  great  annual 
festival;  and  many  a  small  tradesman  or  rustic  knows  more  of 
Afiican  or  Polynesian  life  than  London  journalists. 

The  love  of  sect,  and  the  centring  of  all  effort  in  it,  occupy  a 
large  space  in  the  eye  of  the  reviewer  in  the  North  British  ;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  'sectarian  jealous  of  his  fellow-Christiaus '  as 
one  of  the  sources  whence  come  false  accusations  against  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  Missionaries.  We  suppose  that 
amons  the  sects  here  Romish  Missionaries  are  included,  jmd  the 
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statement  will  then  be  correct ;  bat  to  many  it  will  surest  the 
idea  of  mutual  rancour  and  accusations  among  Missionaries 
belonging  to  the  different  evangelical  Societies.  We  do  not  say 
that  cases  of  jealousy  and  collision  have  not  arisen ;  that  some- 
times ultra-'  anti- State-Church^  men  have  not  broken  the  bonds 
of  charity  against  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them ;  or  that^  at 
other  times^  High  Churchmen  have  not  shown  an  exclusive  and 
intolerant  spirit :  but  we  are  bold  to  assert^  that  the  mutual  bearing 
of  Christian  Missionaries  of  different  denominations,  when  taken 
all  over  the  world,  so  far  from  dishonouring  the  charity  of  the 
Christian  name,  has  been  a  lovely  exhibition  of  it,  has  adorned  the 
Gospel  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  and  of  Heathens,  and  has  read 
to  many  of  our  Churches  at  home  impressive  lessons  on  Chris- 
tian kindliness  which  have  not  been  thrown  away.  It  is  true 
that,  as  the  North  British  reminds  us.  Bishop  Grey  might 
speak  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies  employed  in  South 
Africa  as  so  many  'different  religions;'  but  no  power  upon 
earth  could  so  narrow  the  views  of  the  Missionaries  themselves, 
as  to  make  Moravians  and  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Independ- 
ents, believe  themselves  to  be  of  different  religions,  any  more  than 
make  them  regard  the  well-meaning  Bishop  as  of  a  different 
religion  from  their  own.  They  feel,  the  Heathen  feels,  the 
Mohammedan  feels,  the  man  of  the  world  feels,  that  their  reli- 
gion is  one,  and  only  their  names,  forms,  and  minor  tenets  vari- 
ous ]  and  we  believe  the  Missionaries  are  few  whose  object  is  less 
than  the  spread  of  Christianity, — whole,  glorious,  sin-destroying 
Christianity,  and  not  the  shibboleth  of  his  own  sect. 

Real  sectarianism  shows  itself  in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  when 
all  sects  are  decried  in  the  attempt  to  found  upon  their  ruins 
a  new  and  homogeneous  combination ;  and  we  have  seldom  much 
confidence  in  the  large-mindedness  of  men  who  have  no  particular 
preference,  to  whom  all  minor  points  are  of  no  consideration, 
but  who  are  ready  to  anathematize  all  who  have  special  opinions 
of  their  own.  To  us  superiority  to  sect  is  manifested  when  men, 
who  firmly  hold  by,  and  delight  in,  some  one  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  know  why  they  esteem  its  peculiar 
tendencies  and  forms,  and  are  prepared  to  show  great  advantages 
supposed  to  result  from  them,  yet  treat  the  preferences  of  their 
fellow-Christians  with  profound  respect,  regard  their  labours 
with  fraternal  interest,  hail  success  obtained  by  them  as  their 
own  gain,  and,  when  a  dishonour  or  a  scandal  occurs  among 
them,  take  it  as  their  own  shame,  instead  of  exulting  in  it  as 
the  reproach  of  an  adversary.  And  this  spirit  it  is  our  happy 
belief  that  Missionaries  of  different  nations  and  different  sections 
of  the  Church  have,  as  a  rule,  manifested  with  an  edifying  and  a 
beautiful  uniformity. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the  article  in  the  North  British, 
we   cannot   help   expressing  our  regret  that   such  /mistakes  as 
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this,  '  There  ib  no  English  Society  which  does  not  raise  many  of 
its  best  recruits  fix>m  Grerman  lands/  should  abate  the  value  of 
the  well-merited  and  admirable  testimony  borne  by  the  reviewer 
to  the  spirit  and  labours  of  German  Missionaries  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  statement  that  even  now  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  '  hardly  equal  those  of  the 
Tarious  sects  of  which  she  is  the  mother/  should  throw  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  upon  all  his  information. 

We  may  as  well  observe,  that  with  the  Missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Society  it  is.  plain  the  reviewer  has  no  acquaintance 
whatever,  his  allusions  to  them  being  inaccurate,  and  his  general 
summary,  which  we  will  give  at  length,  very  comical. 

*  The  Methodist  Society  has  extended  its  labour*  over  a  very  wide 
surface,  and  has  developed  upon  that  surface  its  own  characteriBtic 
virtues  and  failings.  It  has  shown  its  usual  aptitude  for  giving  scope 
to  religious  activity  and  multiplying  lay  labours,  and  its  usual  laxity 
in  admitting  members.  The  enthusiastic  tone  that  it  encourages,  fits 
it  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  religious  excitement  so  natural  to  many 
half-savage  nations.  Its  heathen  congregations  are  large,  but  very 
fluctuating ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  they  contain  among  their  numbers 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  nominal  Christians.  Its  Mission- 
aries have  borne,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  English  Chmrch,  a 
lai^e  share  in  the  successful  labours  of  Western  Africa  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  have  very  successful  Missions  in  Polynesia.  They  are  labour- 
ing also,  with  great  effect,  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  Africa.* — North 
British  Review,  pp.  341,  342. 

The '  half-savage  nations'  among  which  they  have  had  the  most 
signal  success,  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  colonizing  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  What  is  meant  by  the  heathen  congre- 
gations being  very  fluctuating,  we  cannot  tell ;  for  if  it  mean 
individual  heathen  congregations,  they  fluctuate  with  all 
Societies;  if  the  aggregate  of  those  connected  with  this 
Society,  they  steadily  increase  every  year.  As  to  what  is 
meant  by  heathen  congregations  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  nominal  Christians,  we  are  again  at  a  loss,  bb  much  as  if  we 
were  told  of  Christian  congregations  with  an  unusual  number 
of  nominal  Heathen.  But  if,  by  heathen  congregations,  the 
reviewer  means  Christian  ones,  then  the  '  all  accounts,'  accord- 
ing to  which  they  contain  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
nominal  Christians,  are  unknown  to  us ;  the  single  '  account '  on 
the  subject  which  we  have  seen,  being  as  inaccurate  and  un- 
fair a  page  in  Dr.  Brown's  book  upon  Missions  as  ever  a 
writer  had  the  courage  to  call  history.  The  mode  of  admitting 
members  is  this,  that  none  is  received  on  probation  for 
membership,  until  he  makes  a  credible  profession  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  serve  God 
in  newness  of  life ;  nor  admitted  a  member  until,  throughout 
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three  months  of  probation^  he  has  worthily  sustained  this  profes- 
sion ;  nor  continued  in  membership,  unless  by  a  quarterly  renewal 
of  credentials,  withheld  when  his  profession  has  been  falsified 
by  his  character.  This  latter  fact  leads  to  the  frequent  exclusion 
of  men  who,  under  a  diflferent  system,  would  continue  to  be 
counted  in  the  Church ;  and  that  circumstance,  applied  in  one 
exceptional  case,  has  led  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown,  on 
which,  and  not  on  any  unfair  spirit,  we  have  no  doubt  the  hasty 
generalization  of  the  North  British  is  founded.  But  Dr.  Brown's 
two  charges  answer  one  another;  for  if  exclusions  are  so  fre- 
quent as  he  imagines,  how  can  so  many  merely  nominal  Chris- 
tians be  retained  ?  The  great  number  of  members  gathered  by 
the  Methodist  Missionaries  leads  to  these  theories  as  explst- 
nations;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  Methodist 
progress ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Colonial  Missions^ 
as  well  as  those  to  the  Heathen,  are  included  in  the  returns.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  every  member  in  the  Mission  Churches 
of  this  Society  is  a  true  Christian;  but  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that,  from  considerable  knowledge,  we  believe  as  large  a  propor- 
tion are,  as  in  any  Churches  we  know  at  home  or  abroad.  As 
to  the  enthusiasm,  may  the  Methodists  never  cease  to  earn  that 
reproach  ! 

Missionary  operations  may  be  ranged  under  four  classes: — 
Missions  to  British  Colonies,  to  nominal  Christians  or  the 
Continent  and  the  Levant,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Heathen. 
According  to  the  Westminster,  the  Americans  have  extensive 
Missions  to  the  Mohammedans ;  but  this  is  an  error,  their  Mis- 
sionaries in  Turkey  being  employed  entirely  among  the  Christians. 
Excepting  some  feeble  and  desultory  efforts,  no  Missions  directly 
to  the  Mohammedans  have  yet  been  established ;  nevertheless, 
at  diflferent  points,  they  have  been  more  or  less  acted  upon,  and 
several  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred.  The  number  of 
Societies  in  active  operation  is  so  great,  that  did  we  adopt  the 
favourite  mode  of  attempting  to  give  an  impartial  view  of  the 
field  and  fruit  of  each,  we  should  certainly  do  injustice  to  some 
from  want  of  equal  acquaintance  with  all.  We  feel  strongly  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  this  great  practical  mistake ;  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  malte  no  profession  of  being  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  preferences,  but  have  them,  and  imagine  that 
we  know  the  reason;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  would  be  very 
painful  to  us  even  unintentionally  to  disparage,  in  our 
pages,  any  Society  engaged  in  doing  good^  by  placing  it  in  a 
disadvantageous  light  beside  others,  when  probably  the  sole 
cause  was  our  own  want  of  information  :  a  want  not  blamcable 
in  itself,  for  no  one  can  be  equally  acquainted  with  all  the 
Societies;  but  at  least  we  can  abstain  from  dispensing  certifi- 
ates  of  merit  as  if  we  were.  3igi,,ed  by  GoOglc 
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As  regards  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity  over  man- 
\imA,  perha{)s  no  class  of  Missions  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  one  which  we  have  placed  first, — Missions  to  British 
Colonies.  The  New  World  is  manifestly  given  over  to  the 
ascendancy  of  what  are  and  were  our  colonies :  in  Africa  they 
occupy  the  critical  position  which  gives  the  key  to  all  the  south 
and  centre  of  that  continent;  and  in  Australia  they  have  Poly- 
nesia on  one  side,  the  immense  Eastern  Archipelago  on  another, 
with  India,  Cliina,  and  Japan,  in  sufficient  proximity  to  assure 
to  them,  in  the  course  of  ages,  an  immense  influence  over  those 
unequalled  centres  of  population.  To  appreciate  the  value  of 
missionary  ojjerations  on  our  foreign  possessions,  we  should 
require  the  power  of  tracing  what  would  now,  and  even  what 
would  eventually,  have  been  the  condition  of  all  tliosc  coun- 
tries, had  no  such  efforts  been  made.  Had  things  been  left 
to  run  their  course,  without  any  witness  for  chastity,  jus- 
tice, or  mercy;  who  can  bear  to  picture  to  himself  what  the 
West  Indies  would  have  been  at  this  moment,  or  what  imtold 
•aggravations  would  have  darkened  the  infamy  of  the  southern 
States?  That  plague  of  America,  and  shame  of  all  Christendom, 
the  slave  system  of  those  States,  is  the  oflFspring  of  the  eril  time 
when  English  colonies  were  not  followed  up  by  missionary 
labours;  and  the  reproach  and  hindrance  which  it  brings  upon 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  is  but  just  punishment  for  her 
supineness  in  that  period,  and  sounds  a  startling  warning  against 
ever  falling  asleep  at  lier  post.  Had  the  course  of  degeneracy 
in  India  proccefled  undiecked,  what  a  succession  of  heathen- 
ized *  Nabobs  '  would  have  yearly  returned  to  pollute  our 
society,  and  pervert  our  policy !  and  what  a  fearful  entail 
of  crime  and  suffering  would  England  and  India  have  brought 
one  upon  the  other !  Suppose  that  when  New  South  Wales 
was  at  the  point  when  its  public  currency  was  in  ardent 
spirits,  it  had  been  left  to  pursue  its  headlong  course  towards 
barbarism ;  and  that  after  a  progress  further  and  further  away 
from  the  restraints  of  a  Christian  land,  the  gold  discovery  had 
come,  and  a  rush  of  wild  avarice,  timbition,  and  dissipation  had 
been  suddenly  poured  in  upon  it,  without  any  active  Christian 
power  at  work  to  leaven  the  mass;  is  it  not  probable  that 
a  fearfully  demoralized  community  would  have  risen  up,  with 
the  astuteness  of  civilization  and  the  ^dolence  of  barbarism? 
Had  the  Cape  Colony  been  left,  in  the  presence  of  Kafir  irri- 
tation, without  the  wholesome  power  which,  from  the  very  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Province,  Christianity  has  exerted,  what 
would  have  been  the  cruelties,  retaliations,  and  slaughters,  as 
compared  with  what  have  actually  occurred  ? 

In  the  colonial  field,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Go8i>el  was  the  first  labourer,  and  to  her  the  American  and 
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other  earlier  colonies  owed  valuable^  though  imperfect^  religious 
privileges.  Those  due  to  Puritanism  were  not  sustained  by 
Missions  from  home;  for  in  its  own  field  it  was  at  once  the 
colonizing  and  the  missionary  power;  and  the  fruit  of  its 
influence  on  the  new  world  is  visible  in  every  city  of  the 
Union.  The  Baptists  of  our  own  nation  have  re- produced 
themselves  in  America  in  a  Church  which  takes  the  second 
place  in  numbers  among  those  of  the  country.  It  was  as 
Colonial  Missionaries  that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  opened  their 
public  career ;  and  the  earliest  Methodist  Mission  was  to  New 
York  and  Maryland.  Twenty-five  dioceses  are  now  counted 
on  the  colonial  list  of  the  Propagation  Society,  to  which 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  may  be  added, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  colonial  labours  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  largest  religious  body  in  the  States,  indeed,  the  largest 
Protestant  Church  in  the  world  not  endowed  by  the  State,  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Methodist  Colonial  Mission  commenced  less  than 
one  century  ago.  Prom  this  has  sprung  a  singular  Mission :  one 
to  the  German  immigrants  to  America,  among  whom  has  been 
gathered  a  Church  numbering  many  thousands,  which  re-acts 
again  by  Missionaries  upon  Germany  itself.  Canada,  and  the 
other  British  Provinces,  have  not  less  felt  the  influence  of  mis- 
sionary eftbrt  than  the  United  States,  although  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Bomish  Church  in  the  old  French  possessions 
prevent  the  uniform  effect  which  has  been  attained  elsewhei^. 
Taking  the  North  American  continent  as  a  whole,  the  difference 
between  its  present  religious  condition^  and  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  no  expansive  and  propagating  energy  of  Christianity 
followed  up  the  course  of  population,  and  the  hope  which  this 
difference  sheds  forward  on  the  prospects  of  our  race,  would 
more  than  suffice,  did  this  result  stand  alone,  to  accredit  and 
reward  all  the  efforts  which  the  various  denominations  have 
made.  The  evil  of  slavery  remains  to  remind  the  Church  of  her 
former  unfaithfulness ;  but  her  Missionaries  now,  instead  of  being 
called  to  Christianize  the  new  regions,  find  themselves  joined,  at 
the  various  points  of  the  Mission  field,  by  able  and  faithful 
brethren  from  flourishing  American  Churches,  who  come  to  fight 
the  common  battle,  and  testify  that  labours  bestowed  on  the 
extending  British  race  are  pre-eminently  fruitful  of  future  good 
to  universal  man. 

In  Australia,  again,  we  find  all  the  evangelical  Churches  mov- 
ing with  an  energy  which,  though  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  population,  is  such  as  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  these  fine 
colonies  will  be  placed  in  a  far  better  religious  position  than  ever 
any  new  country  was  before,  and  soon  brought  into  a  condition 
to  exert  an  immense  moral  power  in  the  boundless  regions  of 
the  south  and  east.  In  her  foreign  labours  Christianity  meets 
with  no  enemies  so  injurious,  as  wicked  men  from  nominally 
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Christian  lands^  as  may  be  judged  from  some  things  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paper.  Even  now,  the  South  Sea  Isles  are  infested 
by  knots  of  desperate  villains,  whose  one  object  is  to  indulge  in 
all  riot  without  cheek,  and  whose  standing  grievance  is,  that  in 
the  person  of  Missionaries,  Christianity  confix>nt8  them  even 
there.  Any  one  who  desires  to  know  some  particulars  of  their 
life,  may  refer  to  the  book  of  Mrs.  Wallis,  already  quoted ;  or 
glean  enongh  to  satisfy  him  of  their  incredible  fiendishness  from 
the  notices  of  other  visitants  to  the  South  Seas.  Had  Australia 
been  neglected,  these  poor  wretches,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now 
are,  coimterworked  by  local  Christian  influence,  would  have 
roamed  unabashed,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands  accessible  from 
those  colonies  would  have  been  bitterly,  if  not  incurably,  pre- 
judiced against  Christianity;  while  such  unmentionable  calami- 
ties as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Tahitians,  would  have 
fallen  with  a  blast  of  destruction  on  the  hapless  aborigines.  As 
things  are,  men  of  this  class  will  go  out  from  Australia,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  reproach  us  all  for  the  condition  of  our 
English  population ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  opposite  influences 
^will  go  out  also. 

The  case  of  one  religious  body  will  illustrate  the  general 
l)earing  of  Colonial  Missions  on  the  future  history  of  the 
i?rorld.  At  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  Methodist 
Missions  in  the  Australian  Colonies  cost  the  home  funds  of 
the  Society  (allowanoe  made  for  all  local  contributions)  above 
^63,000  annually ;  while,  on  the  extensive  Missions  in  the  three 
separate  fields  of  New  Zealand,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  Feejee, 
several  times  that  amount  were  expended.  Since  then,  the 
Australian  Missions  have  been  constituted  into  a  separate  Con- 
ference, and,  instead  of  wishing  to  be  left  with  only  their  own 
charges,  they  wished  to  have  the  Missions  within  reach  attached 
to  them.  This  has  been  done ;  and  now  the  Australian  body  not 
only  bears  every  penny  of  its  own  expenses,  but  is  raising  up- 
wards of  £6,000  a-year  toward  the  support  of  its  Missions.  This 
is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  represent  the 
support  of  Missions  at  home  as  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  religious  public,  and  unfair  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  paid  staff  of  Exeter  Hall.  Colonists,  free  enough  from  the 
supposed  powers  of  the  staff,  sufficiently  keen  in  their  discern- 
ment, and  above  all  things  practical,  take  upon  their  own 
shoulders  Missions  hitherto  supported  from  home,  and  those  not 
lying  far  from  their  observation,  but  the  nearest  they  can  find  to 
themselves.  It  would  take  the  reports  of  at  least  two  Herman 
Melvilles  to  outweigh  this  public  act  of  the  practical  men  of 
Australia,  except,  indeed,  with  persons  of  a  certain  refined  saga- 
city, who  see  wisdom  where  others  see  only  wickedness.  The 
whole  result  of  Colonial  Missions  amounts  at  least  to  this,  that 
countries,  the  offspring  of  England,  will  be,  if  no  more,  as  much 
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Cliristiauized  as  their  fatherland^  and  wUl^  according  to  their 
ability,  bear  an  equal  part  in  di£Pusing  religious  light  among  the 
Heathen.  And  as  those  countries  cover  all  North  America,  and 
promise  to  command  the  South,  hold  the  key  of  Africa  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  post  of  primary  influence  in  the  Southern 
world,  we  think  that  few  will  hesitate,  after  a  careful  survey,  to 
accede  to  what  we  have  said,  that  for  ultimate  influence  on  the 
condition  of  mankind,  no  Missions  whatever  have  been  more 
important  than  these. 

Missions  to  nominal  Christians  of  the  Continent  and 
THE  Levant  have  embraced  both  Protestants  and  Boman 
Catholics.  From  these  our  nearest  neighbour  France  has 
largely  benefited.  The  first  action  upon  her  population  from 
amongst  us  was  in  a  pleasing  form.  When  the  Medway 
was  crowded,  during  the  great  war,  with  French  prisoners, 
miserably  kept,  and  utterly  neglected  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  universal  zeal  of  Dr.  Coke  was  excited.  He 
obtained  leave  to  institute  a  Mission  amongst  them;  estab- 
lished schools,  provided  some  temporal  relief,  and  secured 
the  efficient  labours,  among  others,  of  the  now  venerable 
William  Toasc.  This  led  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  Methodists  into 
France,  the  moment  peace  returned.  Zealous  and  influential 
men  of  other  denominations  soon  followed,  among  whom  the 
name  of  Haldane  will  ever  be  memorable ;  and  from  the  various 
Churches  of  England  and  America  a  large  amount  of  holy  influ- 
ence and  labour,  of  good  teaching  and  evangelistic  appeal,  has 
been  given  to  France  and  Switzerland,  with  a  plenteous  dis. 
tribution  of  the  word  of  God  by  the  Bible  Society.  Pro« 
tcstantisra  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  decay ;  with  a  creed  that 
^ould  almost  satisfy  the  Westminster  Review,  and  a  freedom 
from  zeal  that  would  be  to  its  heart's  content,  it  troubled  and  it 
blessed  no  one ;  and  barely  held  its  traditional  flocks,  an  ungodly 
and  semi-infidel  people.  Now,  though  the  old  Rationalism  stiU 
remains  with  many,  and  has  latterly  acquired  new  strength  under 
modem  forms,  yet  another  age  has  opened  on  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France.  Holy  and  faithful  Pastors  are  in  many  places 
to  be  found ;  new  Churches  rising ;  revivals  of  true  religion  taking 
place ;  persecution  provoked  by  success,  and  borne  with  patience ; 
and  yearly  considerable  numbers  forsaking  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
while  a  good  amount  of  religious  influence  has  been  exerted  upon 
Belgium, 

In  Spain  little  observable  efiect  has  yet  resulted  from  such 
temporaryand  interrupted  efibrts  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Me- 
thodist Missionaries,  as  have  been  permitted  by  occasional  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  persecuting  vigour ;  but  even  there  a  powerftd 
luiseen  current  of  Christian  influence  is  working,  and  will  one 
day  show  that   neither  Dr.  Rule  nor  the  Bible  Agents    ha^-e 
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laboured  in  vain.  In  Sweden,  the  soul  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  settled  in  the  country  longed  for  religious  life,  which  he  did 
not  find,  in  the  fearfully  demoralized  capital ;  his  application  led 
to  the  appointment  of  George  Scott,  whose  quiet  labours  after  a 
few  years  alarmed  the  whole  infidel  party  of  the  country ;  the 
press  volleyed  abuse,  the  stage  represented  him  as  Tartuffe,  the 
mob  rushed  from  the  theatre  to  his  house,  and  the  Governor 
would  no  longer  protect  him :  but  Rosenius  and  others  took  up 
his  work,  and  in  many  faithful  hands  it  has  spread,  and  is  spread- 
ing still, — the  simple  work  of  reviving  true  religion  in  the  country. 

Of  Germany  we  need  not  say  anything  j  for  though  in  small 
portions  of  the  country  movements  originating  in  different  Eng- 
lish Churches  have  done  much  good,  any  influence  on  the 
nation  generally  has  rather  been  by  the  indirect  action  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  The  persecution  of  Baptists  and  others  shows 
how  far  Germany  is  yet  behind  that  view  of  religious  freedom 
to  which  Buusen  invites  her.  Yet  wc  are  never  to  forget  that  before 
England  stirred,  Germany  and  Denmark  sent  men  into  the  field, 
whose  names  will  never  perish ;  and  that  now  in  several  spheres 
Germans  are  conducting  invaluable  Missions  of  their  own,  while 
not  a  few  of  them  swell  the  ranks  of  our  English  Societies. 
Sweden  also  has  bonie  some  little  part  in  the  toil  and  suffering 
of  Missions ;  and  it  is*  eminently  creditable  to  the  Protestants  of 
France,  that  they  also  have  taken  an  important  and  active  part 
in  the  work. 

Upon  Italy  the  influence  of  the  missionary  spirit  and  action 
has  been  sensible,  as  has  appeared  in  several  cases  of  persecu-* 
tion,  and  as  some  know  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  reveal.  In  one  Italian  State,  the  blessed  boon  of 
freedom  of  conscience  has  been  gained ;  and  the  humble  heirs  of 
the  old  Waldenses,  stirred  and  cheered  by  English  Christians. 
have  entered  on  their  long-lost  right  of  worshipping  God,  and 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life  to  their  countrymen.  In  Greece, 
the  Americans  have  not  been  cheered  with  success  equal  to  the 
fidelity  of  their  labour  j  yet  they  have  wisely  held  their  post,  and 
Dr.  King  now  appears  to  have  some  encouragement.  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  that,  within  the  last  year,  the  Govern- 
ment has  sent  a  circular  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
recommending  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Malta  Pro- 
testant College  is  a  peculiar,  but  a  sage,  form  of  operation,  and 
promises  to  exercise  no  small  influence  on  all  the  East. 

Among  Missions  to  nominal  Christians,  none  surpass  in  interest 
those  of  the  American  Board  to  the  various  decayed  Churches 
found  on  the  classic  and  sacred  grounds  now  covered  by  the 
Turkish  Empire.  To  the  Armenian,  Syrian,  Nestorian,  and  Assy- 
rian Christians,  they  have  sent  able,  educated,  humble  men,  who 
have  firmly  established  themselves;  laboured  and  not  fainted; 
commended  their  cause  to  all  by  simple  manners  and  untarnished 
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names ;  and  have  obtained  success  among  the  disciples  of  a  cor- 
rupted Christianity,  which  sheds  the  first  beam  of  hope  over 
the  ancient  scenes  of  Bible  history  that  has  brightened  them^ 
since  the  troops  of  Omar  crossed  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  events 
of  the  late  war,  calculated  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  favourable 
impression  generally  entertained  as  to  these  Missions,  have 
greatly  deepened  it ;  their  importance  and  their  promise  having 
been  brought  into  relief  more  prominently  than  ever.  The 
Protestant  communities,  now  existing  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
Turkey,  as  their  result,  though  fretted  by  many  vexations,  and 
likely  to  encounter  a  series  of  persecutions,  are  of  an  im- 
portance which  cannot  be  overrated ;  first,  as  a  beginning  of 
reformation  among  the  Christians  themselves,  and  then  as  an 
exhibition  to  the  Mohammedans,  which  they  have  never  had 
before,  of  Christianity,  free  from  image-worship,  and  other 
affinities  to  Heathenism,  which  have  ever  given  them  so  decided 
a  sense  of  religious  superiority  over  the  idolatrous  Churches 
known  to  them  as  Christianity.  The  last  year  has  proved 
that  even  the  Turks  themselves  do  not  remain  unaffected  by 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel;  and  their  free  purchasing  of  the 
Bibles  is  a  symptom  of  religious  inquiry.  Not  long  ago,  the 
existence  of  a  Bible  Society  and  an  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
Constantinople  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  visionary ;  but 
now  the  one  is  spreading  Gx)d's  word  rapidly,  and  the  other  has 
solemnly  appealed  even  to  the  Government  of  the  Sultan,  in 
favour  of  general  religious  liberty,  not  only  for  Christians,  but 
also  for  bom  Mohammedans,  a  boon  since  conceded  upon  paper  ; 
but  though  for  to-day  or  to-morrow  that  paper  freedom  may 
amount  to  little,  it  is  a  hopeful  and  memorable  beginning,  whiiji 
will  not  be  without  its  consequences. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  made  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Christians,  deserving  as  much  praise 
as  any  within  this  class  of  Missions  ]  yet  they  have  hitherto  had 
slight  reward,  except  in  this,  that  the  enterprise  has  devdoped 
Mr.  Gobat  into  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  added  to 
the  list  of  remarkable  names  that  of  Dr.  Krapf. 

In  the  field  of  Missions  now  under  our  attention,  the  progress 
has  been  both  real  and  invaluable ;  but  when  we  look  at  what 
remains  to  be  done,  we  must  never  regard  the  past  otherwise 
than  as  tentative  and  preliminary.  The  great  and  universal  effort 
of  Christ^s  Church  to  restore  to  every  people  who  name  His 
name,  the  pure  faith,  the  spiritual,  simple  worship,  the  filial 
love,  the  shining  hope,  and  the  holy  living  of  the  early  Christians, 
remains  yet  to  be  made.  Desolation  mourns  on  the  holiest 
scenes  of  religious  history ;  and  the  brightest  climes  which  are 
called  Christian,  shine  on  a  people  who  lie  low  down  among  the 
oppressed,  the  benighted,  and  the  depraved.  Even  Protestant 
lands  are  wofiilly  wicked ;  and  though  none  of  them  sink  so  low 
in  civil  and  social  condition  as  countries  more  favoured  by  nature. 
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bat  unhappily  ruled  by  Rome^  several  of  them  are  in  a  state  to 
call  forth  all  tbe  zeal  of  those  with  whom  Christianity  is  more 
than  any  creed  or  form. 

The  Continental  and  Eastern  Missions  provoke  a  mani- 
festation of  that  catholic  spirit  which  exists  among  different 
branches  of  the  Church  to  a  degree  which  men  of  the  world  little 
dream.  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  their  '  Foreign 
Aid  Society/  raise  large  sums  annually^  to  be  expended,  not  in 
propagating  Episcopacy,  but  in  assisting  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  of  the  Continent  in  their  own  missionary 
work.  From  America,  also,  large  sums  are  annually  sent,  which 
can  have  no  bearing  on  the  denomination  of  the  donors.  Lately 
a  Society  has  been  formed  in  England,  of  persons  belonging  to  all 
the  evangelical  Churches,  to  support  Missions  in  Turkey,  noi 
one  of  which  is  connected  with  any  of  their  denominations,  but 
all  with  the  American  Board ;  while  nearly  all  the  aid  to  the  Mora- 
vians raised  in  England,  comes  from  Chnstians  of  other  bodies. 

As  to  Missions  to  the  Jews,  the  Westminster  cuts  the  matter 
short,  by  the  process  of  what  has  been  called  by  Lord  Campbell, 
'  an  advocate  turning  witness.'  The  writer  has  studied  on  this 
point,  and  even  travelled,  and  he  is  prepared  to  say,  that  while 
such  Missions  rest  on  a  religious  foundation,  success  is  impossible. 
From  this  there  is  no  appeal,  unless  one  be  permitted  to  the 
reviewer  himself. 

He  in  one  part  brings  into  view  Dr.  Bettelheim  standing 
alone  on  the  Isles  of  Loo-Choo,  surrounded  by  a  jealous  and 
adverse  people,  and  seemingly  wasting  his  life  in  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  immoveable;  but  beguiling  his  leisure  by  translating  the 
Bible  into  Japanese.  This  is  a  spectacle  at  which  the  Westmin- 
ster can  only  sneer,  and  it  would  fain  make  fun  of  the  lonely 
labourer.  Had  he  been  intent  on  doing  good  in  any  other  form 
than  in  that  which  ib  fruitful  of  all  other  good ;  had  he  only  been 
healing,  which  he  does,  or  teaching,  or  introducing  European 
htcrature,  or  bringing  into  Loo-Choo  any  one  of  the  many 
secondary  benefits  which  invariably  accompany  the  Gospel, 
doubtless  even  the  Westminster  would  have  held  its  scornful 
breath  for  a  moment  as  the  solitary  soldier  of  light  came  into 
view,  standing  at  his  advanced  post  alone,  unable  even  to 
hear  the  distant  hum  of  his  own  host,  or  catch  an  occasional 
echo  of  their  music,  with  the  lonely  sea  and  the  unfriendly  land 
separating  him  from  all  that  men's  hearts  adhere  to,  and  from  all 
that  stirs  the  spirit  to  enterprise ;  without  the  change  of  travel, 
the  stimulus  of  war,  the  invigoration  of  physical  exertion; 
sustained  by  lonely,  lonely,  lonely  labour  for  his  brother's  good. 
Surely,  though  the  man  be  a  Christian,  even  the  Westminster 
might  forget  itself  so  far  as  to  bow  with  respect  and  say, 
*  God  bless  him  ! '      It  may  be  that  the  page  of  the  Japanese 
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Bible  which  Dr.  Bettelheim  was  penning  the  same  day  that  the 
critic  was  penning  jokes  at  his  expense^  will  be  the  guide  in  life 
and  the  solace  in  death  of  some  Aitiire  writer  in  Japan^  who  never 
knew  the  name  of  the  Westminster  Review,  but  who  will  tell  the 
heroic  story  of  the  translator  Bettelheim. 

Who^  then^  is  this  pioneer  who  stands  oat  on  that  solitary 
post^  [NPeaching  the  Cross  ?  He  is  a  Jew ;  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  missionary  eflforts  for  the  sons  of  Abraham^  how 
many  have  become  true  and  faithful  Christians!  To  count 
Ministers  of  the  Grospel^  some  of  whom  have  reached  a 
worthy  eminence  as  preachers  or  writers,  would  surprise  many 
who  still  speak  as  if  no  Jew  ever  did  really  embrace  the  Gospel; 
nearly  sixty  are  in  the  Church  of  England  alone.  And  many 
^s  are  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  both  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  the  success  has  been  sufficient  to  falsify  the 
predictions  of  those  who  have  opposed  efforts  for  the  Jews,  and 
to  warrant  a  redoubling  of  such  as  have  been  hitherto  made. 

The  Missions  to  the  Heathen  cover  an  immense  field,  and 
present  an  endless  variety.  What  the  Moravian  Society  justly 
calls  Hhe  venerable  Mission  to  Greenland/  with  its  related 
Mission  to  Labrador,  docs  not  seem  at  present,  according  to  the 
modest  Report  of  the  Society,  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Yet  memorable  good  has  been  done,  and  is  still  in  progress.  Of 
one  thing  no  doubt  remains,  that  the  peculiar  type  of  man,  one 
of  the  extremes  of  the  race,  the  Esquimaux,  as  to  the  essentials 
of  human  nature,  conscience,  moral  susceptibilities,  and  the 
capacity  for  knowing  God,  is  of  very  truth  our  brother,  and 
feUow-heir  of  eternity. 

Among  the  Red  Men  the  various  Societies — Moravian,  Eng- 
lish, American — have  had  many  successes  and  discouragements. 
Yet  were  one  to  take  the  predictions  of  irreligious  men  when 
attempts  were  first  made  to  convert  them,  and  confront  them 
with  the  number  of  real  Christians,  of  industrious  labourers^ 
rising  villages,  schools,  settled  families,  and  faithful  Preachers  of 
Christ,  a  Christian  might  well  feel  that  there  was  something 
wherein  to  triumph.  Weakness,  waywardness,  and  many  rem- 
nants of  former  character  will  be  expected,  by  all  experienced 
men,  in  converts  fi:om  among  races  so  wild  and  debased;  yet 
several  of  the  individual  Christians  who  once  were  scalp-hunting 
Heathens,  have  borne  and  are  bearing  the  name  with  a  worthi^ 
ness  on  which  persons  more  favoured  might  be  congratulated. 
The  course  run  by  Peter  Jones,  who  has  just  closed  his  days 
amid  public  honour,  not  only  from  his  own  people,  but  from  the 
whites,  is  one  which  to  those  who  watched  it  is  fiill  of  encou- 
ragement, not  unmixed  with  wonder.  And  other  Indians  are 
sustaining  the  same  ministry  with  equal  honour. 

The  Missions  to  the  West  Indian  and  American  slaves  were 
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traly  Missions  to  the  Heathen ;  and  now  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  free  blacks  of  the  West  Indies  are^  as  to  religion 
and  morals^  before  the  peasantry  of  most  European  countries^ 
perhaps  equal  to  the  best.  With  faults  which  are  natural  in  a 
people  fresh  from  the  double  evil  of  a  heathen  ancestry,  and  of 
that  disorganized  social  condition  which  slavery  involves,  with 
weaknesses  which  ages  of  elevating  discipline  will  be  necessary 
to  eradicate,  they  now  fairly  take  their  place  among  what  are 
called  '  Christian  populations,^  and  by  the  addition  do  not  lower 
but  raise  the  average  of  true  religion.  This  is  by  no  means 
Baying  that  they  are  all  our  hearts  could  wish ;  but  it  is  saying 
that  what  infidels  declared  to  be  totally  impossible  has  been  done* 
In  the  United  States,  even  those  who  contend  that  the  Negro  is 
made  to  be  bought  and  sold,  admit  that  many  of  them  are  better 
Christians  than  their  masters, — better,  they  say,  (and  do  not 
blush  in  saying  it,)  than  any  men  they  ever  knew.  Yet  they 
enslave  them ! 

In  the  native  land  of  tlie  Negro,  much  missionary  life  has 
been  laid  down,  but  not  without  full  reward.  The  soil  of  St, 
Mary's,  Gambia,  contains  many  graves;  but,  to  infuse  Chris- 
tianity into  that  artery  of  Africa,  is  well  worth  more  than  it  has 
cost.  The  world  has  never  yet  had  a  spot  of  which  the  his- 
tory is  so  stnmge  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  only  harbour 
on  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  coast ;  peopled  by  men  of  a 
hundred  different  nations,  all  of  whom  were  torn  from  their 
homes,  sold  into  slavery,  rescued  at  sea  by  British  ships  of  war, 
carried  back  they  knew  not  whither,  landed  on  a  strange  soil,  amid 
a  Babel  of  tongues,  in  which  each  at  last  heard  his  own  bidding 
liim  welcome  to  '  a  good  land,'  and  finally  settled  as  free  men  on 
African  soil,  covered  by  the  British  flag ;  it  is  singularly  fitted 
to  be  the  centre  of  influence  to  all  West  Africa.  Of  its  popu- 
lation^ the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  3,600  communicants 
and  4,400  scholars;  and  the  Methodist  Society  6,600  of  the 
former,  and  3,700  of  the  latter;  while  other  minor  Christian 
bodies  comprise  a  considerable  number.  From  among  these 
Negro  Christians,  many  have  found  their  way  to  their  own 
countries,  and  are  carrying  Christianity  and  civilization  with 
them ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  most  encouraging  Mission  in  the 
country  lying  inward  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  On  the  Gold 
Coast,  a  powerful  impression  has  already  been  made ;  even  the 
superlatively  savage  King  of  Dahomy  has  given  the  Mission- 
aries leave  to  establish  themselves  in  his  dominions,  at  the 
slave  port  of  Whydah;  and  though  the  Westminster  expects 
that  the  Missions  in  Liberia  will  soon  come  entirely  to  an 
end,  no  appearance  promises  anything  but  the  opposite  result. 
The  rapidity  with  which  trade  is  developing  itself  along  the 
West  Coast,  wherever  Christianity  attains  influence,  is  an 
argument  at  once  against  those  who  deny  the  civilizing  efficacy 
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of  Missions^  and  those  who  hold  that  the  Negro  race  are 
incapable  of  improvement.  Dr.  Baikie  having  proved  the 
Niger  to  be  accessible  to  Europeans^  without  the  mortality 
formerly  attending  the  navigation  of  it,  and  the  Government 
seeming  disposed  to  protect  the  native  traders  from  the  robbers 
who  infest  its  borders,  we  expect  to  see  much  progress  made  in 
opening  up  the  interior.  But  what  a  host  of  Missionaries  are 
needed  even  for  West  Africa  alone  ! 

In  Southern  Africa,  perhaps  more  Societies  meet  than 
in  any  other  field;  and  none  of  them  has  laboured  in  vain. 
In  spite  of  wars  with  the  Kafirs,  and  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  broils  among  them, — by  one  of  which  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
Thomas,  a  valuable  Missionary,  has  just  lost  a  life  which 
was  consecrated  to  the  good  of  the  people  by  whose  spears 
he  fell, — ^in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  dialects,  Christianity  is  firmly  planted:  steadily  advanc- 
ing, with  her  books,  presses,  and  schools;  with  her  farms 
and  virtues,  gradually  conquering  barbarism ;  while  her 
pioneer  explorers,  like  Livingstone,  are  bringing  to  view  new 
scenes  that  invite  her  advances.  She  has  given  to  various 
tongues,  there  as  elsewhere,  an  alphabet,  a  grammar,  and  a 
Bible ;  and  O,  how  loudly  would  the  works  that  have  been  done, 
of  studying  and  forming  languages,  instituting  schools,  teaching 
settled  life,  introducing  clothing,  and  other  such  deeds,  be 
praised  by  men  of  the  world,  did  they  not  all  spring  from 
love  to  Him  who  so  loved  these  poor  Heathen  that  He  died 
for  their  redemption !  William  Shaw  and  Robert  Moffistt, 
had  they  done  half  the  secular  good  they  have,  Boyce  and 
Appleyard,  had  their  literary  services  been  a  tenth  of  what 
they  are,  would  have  had  much  commendation,  only  that  they 
do  all  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

As,  in  the  abundance  of  its  allegations,  the  Westminster  is 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Missionaries  bringing  political  com- 
plications and  wars  upon  us ;  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  recall 
the  fBuct,  that  in  the  last  Kafir  war  no  case  occurred  of  natives 
under  the  infiuence  of  either  the  Moravian  or  Methodist  Societies, 
taking  a  hostile  part;  while  by  some  attached  to  the  latter 
Society,  at  least,  very  important  public  services  were  rendered. 
Had  they  not  b^n  under  such  influence,  had  the  tribe  of  Pato, 
for  instance,  situated  as  it  was,  been  united  to  the  marauders, 
England  would  have  had  as  much  additional  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  war,  as  would  maintain  all  the  Missions  in  South  Africa 
for  many  a  year. 

As  we  pass  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  we  can  only  offer  up  a 
prayer,  accompanied  with  a  sigh,  that  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  the  London  Missionary  Society  shall  reap  in  joy,  where  it 
has  patiently  sowed  in  tears ;  and  that  to  the  honours  of  perse- 
cution may  be  added  the  reward  of  repose  and  incp^use. 
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Ceylon  and  India  offered  a  field  on  which  the  ancestors  (in 
faith  and  works)  of  our  modem  unbelievers  declared  the  success 
of  Christianity  to  be  impossible.  The  Negroes  could  not  be  con- 
verted, for  they  were  too  d^ebased  to  appreciate  the  lofty  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel;  and  the  Hindus  could  not  be  converted^  because 
their  traditions  were  so  ancient,  their  sacred  books  so  sublime, 
their  manners  so  pure  and  gentle,  that  they  were  above  the 
approaches  of  Christianity.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  serious 
assurances  from  men  who  were  quite  prepared  to  be  responsible  for 
all  consequences,  Christians  went  to  preach  Christ  to  both  these 
extreme  examples  of  the  human  race.  After  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  ground  of  the  infidel  and  the  Christian  is  materially  changed. 
The  latter  has  proved  the  force  of  all  the  difiSculties ;  of  caste, 
apathy,  the  pride  of  ancient  learning,  the  power  of  a  traditional 
religion,  the  immobility  of  Hindu  customs,  and  the  opposition  of 
an  European  community  and  a  powerful  Government.  The 
force  brought  to  bear  against  this  all  but  infinite  array  was,  until 
lately,  very  feeble,  and  even  now  is  strikingly  inadequate. 
None  pretend  that  the  battle  is  won,  or  the  day  decided ;  for  it 
ia  manifest  that  as  yet  only  the  preliminaries  for  a  great  attack 
are  prepared.  Yet,  who  denies  that  Hinduism  to-day  is  no 
longer  in  the  impregnable  position  it  was  believed  to  hold  a 
hxmdred  years  ago,  and  begins  to  show  signs  of  being  among  the 
strongholds  which  must  surrender  ? 

The  first  work  of  the  Gospel  in  India  was  to  re-convert  the 
English  commimity  back  from  its  devotion  to  idolatry  (political, 
it  is  true,  but  real)  to  respect  for  Christianity ;  and  the  change 
accomplished  in  tins  particular  is  one  as  great,  as  it  is  fruitful  of 
honour  to  our  national  character,  and  of  blessings  to  the  people 
whom  our  countrymen  govern.  The  abolition  of  suttee  was 
opposed  by  all  who  opposed  Missions ;  but  it  came,  and  was  an  im- 
portant step.  Gradually  the  Missionaries  made  good  their 
ground;  and  year  by  year  their  congregations  grow;  converts 
slowly  but  certainly  increase;  their  influence  through  the  press 
becomes  more  powerful ;  their  schools  fuller  and  more  effective ; 
their  preaching  tours  more  interesting;  and  public  opinion  more 
tending  towards  a  great  change.  Silently  the  confidence  of  the 
Brahman  abates^  steadily  that  of  the  Missionary  rises ;  against 
the  former,  the  book,  the  school,  the  sermon,  are  new  and  tre- 
mendous weapons;  while  the  railway, — not  shunned  by  the 
natives,  but  thronged,  till  an  ordinary  train  at  Calcutta  is  almost 
like  an  excursion  one  here, — and  the  telegraph,  and  the  news- 
paper, and  the  penny  post,  are  all  warring  a  subtile  but  terrible 
W2urfare  against  venerable  immobility ;  all  bearing  on  their  wings 
some  fore-token  of  Cliristian  ascendancy.  Prom  the  Brahmans, 
the  Budhista,  the  Parsees,  the  Mussulmans,  converts  have  been 
gained.  Hundreds  of  Hindus  are  preaching  Christ  to  their 
countrymen;  tens  of  thousands  are  thronging  missionary  schools; 
girls  are  being  allowed  to  learn ;  and  among  the  various  Societies, 
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upwards  of  120,000  Hindus  have  renounced  idols.  Of  tbis 
number,  the  two  largest  sections  are  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  the 
Tinevelly  Mission  of  the  former  Society,  the  natives  are 
showing  considerable  liberality  in  supporting  their  own 
Churches,  and  also  native  Missions.  The  Bible,  by  the 
labours  of  all  united,  but  especially  by  those  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  first  case,  is  now  generally  translated  into  the  Hindu 
language ;  but  its  distribution  is  on  a  very  limited  scale,  because 
Missionary  Stations  are  few,  and  no  steady  effort  has  been  made 
to  push  its  circulation  far  beyond  the  immediate  field  they 
occupy.  A  Hindu  Prince  and  a  Princess  have  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.  Altogether,  no  Missionary  has  any  more  doubt 
that  the  state  of  things  in  India  promises  ultimate  triumph,  than 
he  has  that  as  yet  the  seed-time  has  only  begun,  and  much  toil 
awaits  us  before  harvest.  The  activity  of  the  press  may  be  judged 
from  this,  that  the  American  press  at  Madras  issued  nearly 
fourteen  and  a  half  millions  of  pages  last  year,  and  the  Methodist 
Mission  press  at  Bangalore  nearly  three  millions.  Yet  this  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  education 
the  Scotch  Societies,  headed  by  such  remarkable  men  as  DuflT 
and  Wilson,  have  taken  the  lead ;  and  if  the  sketch  of  the  transi- 
tion state  now  taking  place  in  India,  lately  published  by  the 
former,  be  fervid,  it  is  not  less  correct, 

China  has  oflered  a  noble  field  for  testing  the  higher  virtues  of 
the  Missionary, — patience,  with  labour  in  solitude,  discourage- 
ment, and  under  great  intellectual  difficulties ;  and  perhaps  higher 
honour  has  nowhere  been  won,  than  by  the  men  who  patiently 
prepared  for  the  opening ;  a  labour  in  which  the  London  Society 
stood  almost  alone.  At  this  moment  the  position  of  the  country 
is  so  critical,  that  conjectures  are  all  at  fault ;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  even  upon  it  no  small  impression  has  been  made  by 
Christianity.  Yet  the  men  who  are  toiling  for  the  converaion  of 
its  people  need,  if  any  upon  earth,  to  be  upheld  by  the  prayers 
and  sympathy  of  their  fellow-Christians.  A  society  formed  of 
members  of  various  denominations,  and  labouring  far  China 
only,  is,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  going  forward  with  encoura- 
ging vigour,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  valuable  periodical,  the  Chinese 
Missionary  Gleaner, 

Having  already  alluded  to  South  Sea  Missions,  we  will  not 
further  return  to  them  than  by  a  very  few  remarks.  It  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  however  much  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  they  have,  as  a  whole,  been 
rescued  from  cannibalism,  and  added  to  the  number  of  profess- 
edly Christian  countries,  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  Church  and 
the  Methodist  Missionary  Societies ;  and  that  many  of  them  are 
Christians  indeed.     Colonization  owes  it  to  Missions  that  such  a 
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field  was  made  accessible ;  and  to  them  the  natives  owe  it  that 
they  were  not  robbed  of  their  lands  by  colonization^ — a  fiwt 
which  will  never  be  forgiven,  by  certain  interested  parties,  to 
either  of  the  two  Societies  concerned. 

The  Friendly  Islands  furnish  the  most  complete  specimen,  as 
yet,  of  an  entirely  converted  race,  and,  from  '  all  accounts,'  the 
number  of  real  Christians  among  the  nominal  is  extraordinarily 
great.  The  beautiful  work  of  Miss  Farmer*  offers  a  record 
such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  several  respects;  and  we 
wish  God  speed  a  thousand  times  to  the  little  realm  of  King 
George,  whom  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home  called,  'the  King 
Alfiied  of  the  South  Seas;'t  and  of  whose  people  Professor 
Harvey  avers  that,  though  only  fourteen  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  human  sacrifice  took  place,  they  are  now  'a  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  well  ordered  Christian  community.' 

The  Feejee  Islands  are  too  rife  with  interest  for  us  to  touch 
without  being  tempted  to  dwell  upon  them :  therefore  we  shall 
only  say,  that  among  those  inconceivable  savages  a  few  humble 
Missionaries  have  been  enabled  to  plant  the  cross,  to  stand  their 
ground,  to  brave  and  escape  a  thousand  deaths,  to  bury  in 
hope  such  men  as  John  Hunt,  and  to  rejoice  already  over  a 
Bible  translated,  multitudes  of  lives  saved,  some  thousands 
truly  converted,  and  about  thirty  thousand  who  have  renounced 
their  idolatry  and  its  horrible  attendant  of  cannibalism.  We 
give  the  narrative  of  Captain  Erskine  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
scenes  of  this  Mission : — 

*  On  Sunday,  July  29th,  the  hollow  sound  of  the  awful  lali,  or 
saered  drum,  bore  across  the  water  to  Viwa  the  ii;telligeuce  that  a 
cargo  of  human  victims  had  arrived  in  Biiu ;  and  a  native  Christian 
Chief,  (I  believe  Namosemalua,)  who  had  quitted  the  capital  to  bring 
the  information  to  the  Mission,  related  to  the  shuddering  ladies, 
whose  husbands  were  absent,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture.  In  the  course  of  the  day  different  reports  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  authorities  (native)  were  brought  over ;  but  in  the  evening 
came  a  definitive  one,  that  all  were  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  morrow. 

*  And  then  was  enacted  a  scene  which  ought  to  be  ever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  this  Mission. 

*  On  the  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Lyth  and  Mrs.  Calvert,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Christian  Chief  above  mentioned,  embarked  in  a 
canoe  for  Bau,  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  the  doomed 
victims.  Each  carried  a  whale's  tooth,  decorated  with  ribbons,  a 
necessary  offering  in  preferring  a  petition  to  a  Chief;  for  even  in  this 
exciting  moment  these  admirable  women  did  not  neglect  the  ordinary 
means  of  succeeding  in  their  benevolent  object.  As  they  landed  at 
the  wharf,  not  far  from  the  house  of  old  Tanoa,  the  father  of  Thakom- 
bau,  and  in  this  instance  the  person  to  whom  they  were  to  address 

*  *  Tongs  and  the  Friendly  Isles.  By  Sarah  S.  Farmer.'  London :  Hamiltons.  See 
also  *Thc  Southern  World,'  by  the  Rev.  Eobert  Young,  and  the  work  of  Captain 
Erskine,  R.N.  ^Tp 

t  George's  subsequent  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Heathen  Chiefs  of  whom  C^^^ 
mauder  Wilkes  thought  so  favourably,  has  shown  how  much  he  was  deceived. 
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tbemselves,  the  shrieks  of  two  women  then  being  slaughtered  for  the 
day's  entertainment  chilled  their  blood,  but  did  not  daunt  their  reso- 
lution.  They  were  yet  in  time  to  save  a  remnant  of  the  sacrifice. 
Ten  had  been  killed  and  eaten,  one  had  died  of  her  wounds,  the  life 
of  one  girl  had  been  begged  by  Thakombau's  principal  wife,  to  whom 
she  was  delivered  as  a  slave,  and  three  only  remained.  Hegardless 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  it  being  tabued  to  women,  they  forced 
themselves  into  old  Tanoa's  chamber,  w^ho  demanded,  with  astonish- 
ment at  their  temerity,  what  these  women  did  there  ?  The  Christian 
Chief,  who  well  maintained  his  lately  adopted  character,  answered  for 
them,  that  they  came  to  solicit  the  lives  of  the  surviving  prisoners, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  the  two  whale's  teeth.  Tanoa,  appa- 
rently still  full  of  wonder,  took  up  one  of  these,  and,  turning  to  a 
messenger,  desired  him  to  carry  it  immediately  to  Navindi,  and  ask 
if  it  were  "  good."  A  few  minutes  were  passed  in  anxious  suspense. 
The  messenger  returned,  and,  "  It  is  good,"  was  Navindi's  answer. 
The  women's  cause  was  gained,  and  old  Tanoa  thus  pronounced  his 
judgment :  "  Those  who  are  dead  are  dead ;  those  who  are  alive  shall 
live."  With  their  three  rescued  fellow-creatures  these  heroic  women 
retired,  and  already  had  the  satisfaction  of  experiencing  that  their 
dai-ing  efforts  had  produced  a  more  than  hoped  for  eftect.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  no  voice  but  that  of  derision  would  have  been  raised  towards 
them ;  but  now,  on  returning  to  their  canoe,  they  were  followed  by 
numbers  of  their  own  sex,  blessing  them  for  their  exertions,  and 
urging  them  to  persevere. 

*  Any  further  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  our  countrywomen  on  this 
occasion  would  be  superfluous.  If  any  thing  could  have  increased  our 
admiration  of  their  heroism,  it  was  the  unaffected  manner  in  which, 
when  pressed  bv  us  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  their  awful  visit, 
they  spoke  of  it  as  the  simple  performance  of  an  ordinary  duty.' — 
Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific^  pp. 
182-184. 

Among  every  great  division  of  the  human  family  first-fruits 
have  been  gathered,  and  we  stand  in  a  position,  as  regards  our 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  our  world's  population,  tlie  errors 
by  which  they  are  benighted,  the  sufferings  which  these 
entail,  and  the  practicability  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  men, 
so  much  in  advance  of  what  our  predecessors  did,  that  both  the 
appeal  to  our  sympathy,  and  the  encouragement  to  our  efforts, 
are  much  stronger  than  were  theirs. 

Among  points  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  missionary  experi- 
ence of  the  last  hundred  years,  we  may  name  a  few.  The 
depravity  manifested  in  civiUzed  coimtries  pervades  all  tribes  of 
mankind :  this  is  now  as  much  a  conclusion  of  experience  as  of 
Scripture ;  and  on  this  contested  point,  the  man  of  science,  who 
professes  still  to  doubt,  must  admit  that  the  assertions  of  his 
predecessors  in  scepticism,  respecting  the  innocence  of  man  in  sim- 
ple communities,  have  been  terribly  disproved  by  our  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind.  The  paradise  of  sailors,  in  the  South 
Seas  ^pd  elsewhere,  has  ever  proved  on  investigation  to  be  the 
home  of  a  sinful  and  suffering  race.  jOOglc 
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It  is  now  made  equally  clear  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  are 
the  only  book  in  the  world  which  can  for  a  moment  vindicate  a 
claim  to  be  a  Dirine  revelation.  The  Sacred  Vend  of  Zoroaster 
used  to  be  hisard  of  as  riyalling,  if  not  surpassing^  the  Bible :  who 
will  name  it  in  such  a  connexion  now?  The  writings  of  Con- 
fucius were  surely  its  superior :  who  in  Europe  will  now  profess 
that  they  have  any  show  of  being  a  revelation  ?  Above  all,  the 
Vedas  contained  a  wonderfnlly  high  and  holy  religion :  they 
are  now  known  *to  be  '  a  heap  of  hymns  without  coherency  or 
sense/  not  even  advancing  for  themselves  the  claim  to  be  a  reve- 
lation. The  Koran  never  pretended  to  be  more  than  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Bible  :  and  none  will  be  found  to  place  them  side  by 
side.  The  Old  Book,  the  Book  of  our  Redeemer's  gift  and  our 
fathers'  faith^  has  during  all  this  while  been  gradually  ascend- 
ing ;  taking  to  itself  new  tongues^  spreading  open  its  page  in 
every  land,  printed  in  Chinese  camps,  pondered  in  the  Red 
man's  wigwam,  sought  after  in  Benares,  a  school-book  in  Feejee, 
eagerly  bought  in  Constantinople,  loved  in  the  kloo&  of  Kt^r- 
land ;  while  the  voices  of  the  dead  fix)m  Assyria  and  Egypt  have 
been  lifted  up  to  bear  it  witness.  Men  may  hate  it  still ;  but 
with  the  light  of  the  last  century  upon  it,  in  which  its  bright- 
ness has  been  daily  increasing,  they  cannot  deny  that  now  it 
stands  before  the  civilized  world,  not  one  of  many  rival  revela- 
tions, but,  honoured  or  disowned,  the  sole  Book  with  a  colour- 
able claim  of  divinity.  There  is  no  second  Gospel  abroad  in 
the  earth. 

Another  fact  is  ascertained  by  experience, — that  all  men,  how- 
ever diversified  their  physical  types  and  moral  condition,  however 
low  in  barbarism  or  high  in  civilization,  are  capable  of  the  reli- 
gions influence  of  Christianity.  The  Negro  and  the  Hindu,  the 
Hottentot  and  the  Mongol,  the  Maori  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  are  now  daily  adoring  the 
same  Father,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  eternal  fellowship  where 
divisions  shall  never  alienate,  nor  disasters  bring  any  low. 

The  moral  identity  of  man  in  all  his  varieties  is  another  of  the 
facts  ascertained  by  missionary  experience.  Leaving  it  to  the 
useful  studies  of  the  ethnologist  to  trace  the  physical  indications 
of  man's  unity,  we  rejoice  to  receive  evidence  through  mission- 
ary labour  that  the  Negro  is  tnily  man,  by  tokens  of  moral 
identity  far  more  conclusive  than  any  physical  or  intellectual 
indications ;  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Wright,  who  was  torn 
from  his  African  home  in  boyhood,  stowed  naked  on  board  a 
ship,  which  was  seized  at  sea  by  strangers  and  carried  back,  till 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone  came  in  view:  there  he  was 
housed,  clothed,  instructed;  heard  the  wondrous  Gospel,  felt  its 
saving  power,  burned  to  make  it  known ;  came  to  England  to 
study;  spent  twelve  years  faithfully  preaching  Christ  on  his 
native  soil ;  then  heard  of  his  mother  still  living  away  in  the 
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distant  region  whence  the  slave-robbers  had  borne  him;  has- 
tened to  see  her,  but  first  sent  his  son  to  England  for  education, 
and,  after  visiting  her  in  the  interior,  in  returning  to  his  home, 
died  at  the  port  of  Lagos ;  and  on  his  death-bed  wrote  to  his  boy 
in  England  a  letter,  which  was  that  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
Christian,  a  Minister  of  God, — then  surely  of  a  man  !  And  not 
only  the  Negro  Joseph  Wright,  but  the  Red  Indian  Peter 
Jones,  who '  changed  the  tomahawk  for  the  Bible  /  and  Neni,  the 
New-Zealand  Chief,  who,  when  the  rebellion  ^as  over,  and  the 
Queen  rewarded  his  services  by  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  offered 
to  give  up  the  first  four  years  of  it  to  build  a  flour-mill  on  the 
lauds  of  Heki,  to  prove  to  him  that  in  taking  part  against  him 
he  had  not  felt  as  his  enemy  j  and  George  Tubou,  the  clement 
King  of  the  Friendly  Isles;  and  Leang  Afa,  the  first  Chinese 
convert  of  the  memorable  Morrison,  faithful  to  death;  and 
Kama,  the  Kafir  Chief,  sole  noble  of  his  nation  who  bore  the 
name  of  Christ,  honouring  it  now  for  many  years,  and  chosen 
by  Sir  George  Cathcart  to  occupy  with  his  tribe  the  border 
territory,  as  a  faithful  fiiend  of  peace;  and  Varani,  of 
Feejee,  the  fiendish  cannibal,  the  blameless  convert,  living  in 
grace,  dying  by  violence,  but  in  peace;  and  Hottentots  and 
Fingoes,  Esquimaux  and  Dyaks ;  by  the  close  kindred  of  con- 
science we  hail  you  as  men !  Was  the  result  of  physical  inquiry 
contrary  to  what  it  is ;  was  the  unbeliever,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couragdl  by  it,  emboldened  to  tell  us  that  you  are  neither  bone 
of  our  bone,  nor  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  by  a  deeper  test  and  a  surer 
token  we  have  found  you  to  be  our  brothers,  soul  of  our  soul, 
offspring  of  the  same  great  Parent,  diseased  by  the  same  taint, 
recoverable  by  the  same  cure, — that  whereof  the  source  is  our 
Bedeemer's  cross,  and  the  process  the  creating  of  a  new  heart, 
the  renewing  of  a  right  spirit  within  man  by  His  Spirit. 

This  process — the  converting  of  wicked  men  to  godly  affec- 
tions and  holy  living — is  now  one  of  the  demonstrated  facts  of 
human  experience,  among  all  the  varieties  of  our  species.  It  is 
never  fairly  encountered  by  sceptics  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
which  they  so  much  affect.  They  cannot  deny  the  fact :  all  the 
men  around  them  who  are  spending  their  lives  for  the  good  of 
their  neglected  neighbours  in  City  Missions,  Strangers'  Friend 
Societies,  Ragged  Schools,  and  the  ten  thousand  organized  or 
independent  modes  of  doing  good,  which  day  and  night  are  in 
play  in  our  country, — as  weU  as  those  who  follow  a  cry  of  misery 
from  the  antipodes,  and  apply  themselves  to  turn  it  into  a  song, 
— ^will  tell  them,  that  naturally  they  were  no  more  concerned  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  good  of  man  than  their  neighbours ; 
and  that  the  zeal  which  now  colours  their  life  sprang  up  when  a 
great  change  was  wrought  within  them,  which  was  to  them  the 
beginning  of  a  new  being, — a  birth  from  above.  And  all  those — 
whether  out  of  our  own  alleys  or  firom  among  foreign  tribes — 
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who  respond  to  the  efforts  of  these  labourers^  and  promise  to 
take  up  and  perpetuate  their  benevolent  exertions^  will  bear  the 
same  testimony^  that  the  good  which  encourages  their  benefactors, 
and  will  make  them  in  turn  benefactors  to  others,  arose  within 
them  in  the  process  of  a  change  so  deep  and  blessed,  that  surely 
Heaven  must  have  wrought  it.  In  dealing  with  the  Christian 
world,  this  change  (conversion)  can  no  more  be  kept  out  of  sight 
by  a  philosopher,  than  can  birth  in  dealing  with  the  natural  one. 
To  say  that  it  is  an  illusion,  is  to  trace  back  the  spiritual  life,  the 
image  of  Grod  in  men,  impelling  them  to  combat  all  delusions, 
iniquities,  oppressions,  and  to  assuage  all  sorrows;  the  power 
which  confronted  slavery  on  its  own  ground  and  overcame  it, 
quenched  the  suttee,  stayed  the  feasting  on  human  flesh,  stanched 
many  of  the  wounds  at  which  the  blood  of  Africa  was  ebbing  away, 
broke  the  dull  spell  of  ages  over  the  intellect  of  the  Hindu,  and 
is  now  wrestling  with  evH  in  every  form  wherein  it  afflicts  man- 
kind, upon  every  field  whereon  it  holds  them  down ; — ^to  trace,  in 
fact,  all  the  sustained  and  combined  efforts  now  made  for  the 
regeneration  of  universal  man,  as  well  as  the  brightest  individual 
cases  of  holy  and  happy  life,  back  to  an  illusion.  No  philoso*- 
phy  but  that  of  a  Manichee  can  be  satisfied  with  this :  the  good 
that  is  done  on  the  earth  is  not  due  to  accident  or  illusion,  but 
to  a  Power, — a  Power  which  moves  to  salvation,  and  not  to 
destruction ;  and  that  is  the  power  of  God,  conveyed  through  the 
Gospel  of  His  Son,  of  which  the  attesting  seal  is  the  conversion 
of  sinners  out  of  every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  which  will  advance  and  yet  advance,  till  our  thousands 
swell  to  millions,  and  millions  cease  to  be  counted  in  the 
universal  multitude  of  men. 

The  only  other  fact  which  we  shall  name,  as  attested  by  mis- 
sionary experience,  is,  that  Christianity  alone  is  the  growing  reli- 
gion among  mankind.  What  a  change  in  the  territorial  power 
of  Islam,  since  the  opening  of  the  missionary  era!  In  the 
extreme  East,  its  most  gorgeous  monarchy,  that  of  the  Mogul, 
has  passed  to  those  who  hold  the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity ; 
on  the  West,  Algeria,  to  those  who  hold  the  Romish ;  and  on 
the  North,  many  spacious  provinces,  to  those  who  hold  the 
Greek;  while  at  the  centre  it  is  paralysed,  and  shows  life  only 
at  the  African  and  Malay  extremities.  Not  so  fierce,  but  much 
more  wide-spread  and  superstitious  than  the  creed  of  Arabia, 
were  the  two  of  India, — Budhism  and  Brahmanism.  Ceylon, 
the  sacred  land  of  the  former,  is  no  longer  a  safe  asylum  for  it ; 
while  in  China  it  is  falling  into  decomposition,  and  nowhere 
making  advance.  Brahmanism,  which  seemed  immoveably 
seated  as  th^  snows  of  the  Himalaya,  begins  to  feel  the  very 
mountains  move  beneath  it ;  and  the  question  is  not  whether  it 
will  abide  for  ever,  but  whether  its  'perpetual'  deposits  wiU 
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violently  rend  and  spread  havoc  as  they  come  down,  or  will 
gradually  melt  in  an  advancing  spring.  The  various  forms  of 
unlettered  Paganism  (or,  as  some  now  wish  them  all  to  be  called. 
Fetishism)  have  had  the  Missionary  on  their  track,  and  been 
more  or  less  driven  backward. 

Oaining  on  Mohammedism,  gaining  on  Budhism,  gaining 
on  Brahmanism,  gaining  on  all  savage  superstitions;  gain- 
ing in  the  character  of  the  most  powei^  nations  that 
profess  her  own  faith,  in  the  tone  of  their  legislation,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  relations  with  subject  or  neighbour- 
ing peoples;  gaining  by  the  eflFects  of  science,  invention,  and 
discovery;  gaining  in  the  zeal  of  her  disciples,  the  diffusion 
of  her  Scriptures,  the  renown  of  ameliorations  wrought  upon 
many  portions  of  the  race ;  gaining  internally  and  externally, 
Christianity  in  the  last  century  has  made  great  advances,  and 
won  to  herself  at  least  one  glory  whereof  we  have  no  record  ia 
the  first.  Then  her  victories  were  at  the  traditional  centres  of 
religion,  arts,  and  empire;  in  cities,  with  their  synagogues  and 
schools;  among  men  presenting  the  greatest  intellectual  diffi- 
culties, but  also  the  greatest  amount  of  moral  sympathy.  We 
have  no  instance  of  her  power  then  displayed  on  tribes  fallen  into 
the  lowest  degradation ;  without  letters,  manners,  or  industrial 
art.  In  her  first  century,  when  her  disciples  were  the  least 
learned,  she  displayed  her  power  by  conquering  Jew  and  Greek, 
Egyptian  and  Boman;  the  most  prejudiced,  argumentative,  and 
cidtivated  of  men :  in  this  age,  when  her  disciples  are  the  most 
enlightened,  she  has  displayed  it  by  conquering  the  most 
brutish  tribes  ever  yet  known.  Now  she  touches  with  one 
hand  the  first  intellects  of  Europe,  and  with  the  other  the 
savage  of  yesterday ;  and  both  meekly  walk  in  her  path  of  peace. 

If,  however,  Christianity  is  gaining,  and  all  other  systems 
decaying ;  if  we  have  new-found  brothers  from  all '  far  coimtries,* 
who  were  dead  and  are  alive  again ;  if  we  are  entitled  to  rgoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad,  and  to  hail  the  Aiture  with  exulting  hope; 
one  glance  at  our  world,  nevertheless,  is  sufficient  to  dash  down 
all  thought  of  self-congratulation,  all  dream  of  the  victory  being 
won.  Even  were  the  outposts  of  the  world — the  island  groups 
and  outside  nations,  far  removed  from  the  old  family  seat — 
all  carried,  (which  they  are  not,)  still  the  centre  of  humanity, 
uncounted  Asia,  with  Africa,  its  eldest  colony, — the  former 
now  ascertained  to  have  a  population  which  minifies  Europe; 
and  the  latter  shown  by  every  new  discovery  to  be  the 
nurse,  if  stiU  the  arid  nurse,  of  far  more  human  beings  than 
were  supposed  to  dwell  in  her  unexplored  interior, — these  two, 
with  their  few  Mission  Stations  on  or  near  their  coasts,  are 
supplied  with  Christian  truth  on  some  such  scale,  as  if  the  light- 
houses standing  round  the  shore  of  Britain  were  the  only  means 
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provided^  at  nighty  to  light  all  our  streets  and  dwellings.  So  far 
from  taking  glory  to  ourselves  as  having  done  mneh^  we  have 
only  stirred  ourselves  enough  to  learn  how  long  has  been  our 
slumber,  and  how  imperfect  is  yet  our  vigilance.  The  little  effort 
made  has  been  bless^  with  results  which  strengthen  our  weak 
faith^  and  nurse  our  zeal, — enable  us  to  be  bold  in  presence  of 
infidels,  and  hopeful  in  that  of  the  Heathen.  But  the  reproach 
of  those  sceptics,  who  tell  us  that  did  we  really  believe  our  own 
doctrines,  we  should  all  be  Missionaries,  at  home  or  abroad, 
onght  to  cut  us  to  the  quick ;  the  examples  of  the  sacrifice  of 
home,  health,  and  even  life,  which  are  given  by  thousands  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  traders,  travellers,  colonists,  for  avowedly  tem- 
poral ends,  compared  with  the  few  who  cheerfully  undergo 
similar  danger  for  Christ^s  sake,  give  ns  every  reason  to  feel 
abashed  in  the  sight  of  worldly  men.  To  what  earnestness  of 
prayer,  to  what  efforts  of  labour,  and  to  what  constancy  of  self- 
denial  should  we  all  be  moved  by  the  moan  of  innumerable 
miseries  which  already  might  have  been  lightened  or  removed, — 
by  the  uncertain  and  comfortless  look  cast  before  them  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  entering  the  valley 
of  death;  no  Word  saying,  Thtmgh  fie  die,  yet  shall  he  live;  no 
&,ith  replying,  TTiough  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  yet  will  I  fear  no  evil ! 
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Memorials  of  his  Time.     By  Henry  Cockburn.     Edinburgh: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,.     1856. 

W1THI17  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Dean,  overshadowed  by  tall  old 
trees,  are  the  graves  of  some  of  those  great  Whig  lawyers,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  conferred  such  lustre  upon  Edinburgh 
society,  not  only  by  their  success  in  the  arena  of  professional  life,  bat 
also  by  their  achievements  in  the  wider  fields  of  politics  and  literature. 
There  rest  Thomas  Thomson,  the  learned  antiquarian,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
the  brilliant  critic,  accomplished  advocate,  and  able  judge,  and  Henry 
Cockburn,  hb  competitor,  friend,  and  biographer.  The  last  of  this 
distinguished  group  possessed  a  geniality  of  temperament,  and  a 
kindness  of  manner,  that  made  him  a  universal  favourite.  His  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  best  families  in  and  around  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  particularly  with  the  then  all-powerful  Dundas*s,  gave 
him  a  ready  and  early  introduction  to  the  best  society ;  while  his 
position  at  the  Bar,  and  his  political  leanings,  made  him  the  inldmate 
associate  and  friend  of  those  bold  and  able  men,  who  originated  the 
Edinhwgh  Beview,  and  fought  the  long,  dubious,  and  finally  successful 
battle  against  that  tyrannical  Toryism  which  controlled  and  oppressed 
Scotland,  during  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
century, — a  battle,  whose  progress,  from  its  almost  hopeless  commence- 
ment  to  its  triumphant  close,  is  faithfully  detailed  in  the  delightful 
volume  before  us.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that  few  men  could  possibly 
have  been  better  qualified  to  write  Memorials  of  kU  Time  than  the 
late  Lord  Cockburn ;  and  the  time  and  the  society  well  deserved  such 
a  chronicler.  The  work,  lately  presented  to  the  public  by  his  exe- 
cutors, was  composed  between  1821  and  1830;  and  the  author, 
writing  at  a  later  period,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin : 
*  It  occurred  to  me  several  years  a^  as  a  pity  that  no  private  account 
should  be  preserved  of  the  distinguished  men  or  important  events 
that  had  marked  the  progp*ess  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  of  Edinbuigh, 
during  my  day.  I  had  never  made  a  single  note  with  a  view  to  such 
a  record ;  but,  about  1821, 1  began  to  recollect  and  to  inquire.' 
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In  the  opening  chapter,  the  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  own  early  education,  and  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied ;  of  the  savage  temper  of  his  first  master,  and  of  the  abject 
fear  with  which  he  inspired  him ;  and  concludes  by  telling  us,  *  I 
never  got  a  single  prize,  and  once  sat  hoohie  at  the  annual  public 
examination.  The  beauty  of  no  Roman  word,  or  thought,  or  action, 
ever  occurred  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  ever  fancy  that  Latin  was  of  any  use 
except  to  torture  boys.*  A  graphic  description  is  given  of  Edinburgh 
dancing  parties  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  everything  fashion- 
able still  clung  to  George's  Square.  The  Assembly  Rooms  were  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and  there  might  still  be  seen  '  the  last  remains  of  the 
ball-room  discipline  of  the  preceding  age.  Martinet  dowagers  and 
venerable  beaux  acted  as  masters  and  mistresses  of  ceremonies,  and 
made  all  the  preliminary  arrangements.  No  couple  could  dance  unless 
each  party  was  provided  with  a  ticket,  prescribing  the  precise  place  in 
the  precise  dance ;  if  there  was  no  ticket,  the  gentleman  or  the  lady 
was  dealt  with  as  an  intruder,  and  turned  out  of  the  dance.'  A 
pathetic  lament  is  made  over  the  old  supper  parties  of  Edinburgh, 
now  almost  given  up  from  the  increased  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour. 
*  It  is  now  fading  into  paltry  wine  and  water  in  many  houses  ;  but  in 
many  it  still  triumphs  in  a  more  substantial  form.  Lordliermand  was 
one  of  the  great  patrons  of  this  Roman  banquet ;  almost  all  my  set, 
which  is  perhaps  the  merriest,  the  most  intellectual,  and  not  the  most 
severely  abstemious  in  Edinburgh,  are  addicted  to  it.  I  doubt  if, 
from  the  year  1811,  when  I  married,  I  have  closed  above  one  day  in 
the  month  (of  my  town  life)  at  home  and  alone ;  it  is  always  some 
scene  of  domestic  conviviality,  either  in  my  own  house  or  a  friend's. 
And  this  is  the  habit  of  all  my  best  friends.'  A  clear  picture  is  after- 
wards drawn  of  several  well  known  Scottish  ladies  of  the  old  school, 
which  was  characterized  by  much  kindness  and  common  sense,  and  by 
not  a  little  coarseness  and  eccentricity. 

In  1799,  Lord  Cockburn  entered  the  Speculative  Society,  '  an  insti- 
tution which '  (he  says)  *  has  trained  more  young  men  to  public  speaking, 
talent,  and  liberal  thought,  than  all  the  other  private  institutions  in 
Scotland.'  About  that  period  it  was  in  all  its  glory.  Hope,  Hume, 
Moncrieff,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Lord  Kinnaird,  Jeffrey,  Homer, 
and  Brougham,  either  were,  or  had  shortly  before  been,  members; 
and  of  the  last  three  it  is  affirmed  that  they  *  were  as  good  writers 
and  speakers  then  as  they  have  ever  been  since  ;  and  each  in  the  very 
same  style  he  afterwards  retained.'  In  1800,  our  author  became  a 
member  of  the  Scotch  Bar ;  and  he  presents  his  readers  with  an 
animated  sketch  of  the  state  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Edinburgh  society 
at  that  epoch.  *  Everything  rung  and  was  connected  with  the  Revo- 
lution in  France,  which  for  above  twenty  years  was,  or  was  made,  the 
all  in  all ;  everything,  not  this  or  that  thing,  but  literally  everything, 
was  soaked  in  this  one  event.'  The  Tory  party  engrossed  almost  the 
whole  rank,  and  wealth,  and  public  office  of  the  country;  every  objector 
to  their  political  creed  and  domination  was  at  once  stigmatized  and 
persecuted  as  a  *  Jacobin ;'  there  was  *  no  popular  representation,  no 
free  political  institutions  whatever,'  and  *  as  a  body  to  be  deferred  to 
no  public  existed.'  The  Whigs  were  few  in  number,  and  in  every  way 
discountenanced  and  discouraged.     Their  principal  leadersj^hen  were, 
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Henry  Erskine,  Adam  Gillies,  John  Clark,  David  Catbcart,  and  James, 
afterwards  Sir  James,  G.  Craig  of  Biccarton ;  and  to  these  were  subse* 
quentlj  added  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  Brougham,  and  Homer.  In  the 
Church,  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff  supported  their  principles ;  and  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Professors  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  there  is  a  clever  picture  of  the  old  Parlia- 
ment Close,  and  several  admirable  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading 
Scotch  Judges  of  that  day.  Of  Brayfield,  strong  in  mind  and  body, 
but  a  tyrant  and  a  bully,  with  a  dash  of  coarse  wit  and  boisterous 
jocularity ;  of  Eskgrove,  cunning  in  old  Scotch  law,  but,  in  other 
respects,  a  most  ludicrous  personage,  whose  absurdities  would  fill  a 
volume ;  and  of  Hermand,  kind,  honourable,  and  warm-hearted,  but 
who  believed  drinking  to  be  a  virtue;  compassionating  those  poor 
wretches  who  could  not  indulge  in  it,  and  heartily  despising  those 
who  could,  but  did  not.  He  and  Hay,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Bench 
as  Lord  Newton,  were  two  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
Ante  Manum  Club,*  'a  jovial  institution,  which  contained,  and 
helped  to  kill,  most  of  the  eminent  topers  of  Edinburgh  for  abovt 
sixty  yean  preceding  the  year  ISIS,  when  the  degenerate  temperance 
of  the  age  at  last  destroyed  it.'  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  have 
some  lively  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  Scottish 
Bar  of  those  days ;  and  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  Tories,  who 
had  several  excellent  lawyers,  but  not  one  man  (with  the  exception  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott)  who  rose  to  distinction  in  literature  or  in  public 
affairs ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  could  then  boast  of '  a  greater  amount  of 
accomplished  talent  and  greater  public  service  in  literature,  in  policy, 
and  in  law,  than  has  ever  distinguished  an}*  era  of  the  Scotch  Bclt  ;'  so 
much  so,  that  the  keen-eyed,  observant  Professor  Playfair  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  '  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  cause  of  inde- 
pendence in  Scotland  hung  upon  the  characters  and  the  exertions  of 
al>out  half  a  dozen  young  men  in  the  Parliament  House.' 

The  rise  of  the  Edinburgh  Meview^  the  building  of  the  new  town,  the 
mania  for  volunteer  soldiering,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
the  steady  progress  of  Whig  opinions,  the  gradual  change  in  Edinburgh 
society,  and  an  immense  variety  of  other  interesting  topics,  are  all 
touched  upon  by  Lord  Cockbum  with  the  hand  of  a  master;  and, 
throughout  the  volimie,  many  admirable  remarks  are  made  on  the 
injudicious  and  tasteless  manner  in  which  the  glorious  sites,  so  richly 
furnished  by  the  undulating  ground  on  which  Edinburgh  is  built,  have 
been  perverted  and  misused ;  and  some  just  and  caustic  criticism  is 
expended  upon  '  that  abominable  encumbrance,  the  earthen  mound,' 
on  the  North  Bridge  Buildings,  and  on  the  needless  pulling  down  of 
Trinity  College  Church,  the  finest  old  Gothic  relic  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis. 

We  had  marked  many  passages  for  quotation,  but  our  limits  warn 
us  to  conclude.  We  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  expressing  our 
conviction  of  the  permanent  as  well  as  present  interest  of  this  volume. 
It  will  long  commend  itself,  not  merely  to  the  local  antiquarian,  but 
to  the  humourist  and  the  man  of  taste.    We  could  not  promise  this,  if 

♦  So  called,  because  one  of  the  originilndeswai^tlmttlMsbmshooM  be  p^ 
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the  valae  of  tho  author^s  loatter  were  not  enhanced  by  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  ho  has  presented  and  preserved  it:  the  style  is 
nnusnallj  terse  and  graphic ;  no  topic  is  suffered  to  be  tedious ;  no 
charact^  is  over-drawn,  and  no  incident  is  over-done.  The  book  is 
full  of  vigorous  etching.  Genuine  in  substance,  and  masterly  in 
treatment,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  become  a  national  classic. 
"We  only  regret  that  some  of  the  abler  parts  of  the  *  Life  of  Jeffrey '  are 
not  included  in  this  volume  of  Memorisds,  for  which  many  of  them  were 
first  prepared ;  and  even  the  brilliant  and  versatile  critic  himself  would 
probably  have  shown  to  more  advantage,  and  would  certainly  have 
made  a  more  permanent  appearance,  in  this  gallery  of  Scottish 
characters,  than  in  our  author's  friendly  but  too  copious  Memoir. 

History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  after  the  Destruction  of  Jenisalera 
nnder  Titus.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  Ph.D.,  Old 
Aberdeen.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.    1856. 

Tuis  elegant  and  erudite  book  is  the  achievement  of  a  purpose  che- 
rished for  many  years  by  its  author,  and  the  result  of  hard,  yet  pleasant, 
toil  during  four  of  those  years.  Such  a  disclosure  in  the  preface  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  interest,  and  create  high  expectations  ;  and  these  have 
been  sustained  by  a  careful  perusal.  Dr.  Edersheim's  work  is  a  verifica- 
tion of  a  statement  of  his  own,  that  '  a  simple  and  impartial  account 
of  Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  perusal  of  the  Gospels  on  the 
other,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  its  organic  connexion  with 

that  of  the  Old  Testament It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Gospel 

narrative  in  the  light  of  Jewish  history,  without  feeling  that  the 
notions  and  circumstances  to  which  it  alludes  are  exactly  those  of  the 
time  in  which  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  taught  on  earth.     They  apply 

to  that  period,  and  to  that  period  only If  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 

were  put  into  the  hands  of  an  impartial  Jewish  historian,  he  could 
not  fail  to  discover  that  the  events  there  chronicled  must  have  taken 
place  exactly  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Christian  belief,  Jesus 
walked  amongst  men.  The  Gospele,  histobioallt  spsaking,  cak- 
SfOT  he  an  after  production  * 

In  accomplishing  his  important  task  the  author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  works  of  the  best  modern  German  Jewish  historians.  Dr. 
Jost's  impartial  history,  extending  over  ten  volumes ;  Gratz's  full  and 
accurate  book,  the  first  of  a  forthcoming  series  ;  Selig  CasseFs  sketch 
in  Ersch's  Eiuiyclopisdia,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  brought  under 
contribution ;  whilst  there  are  abundant  references  to  authors  better 
known  to  English  readers,  ex,  gr,^  Prideaux,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and 
Biixtorf.  Our  author  deals  unsparingly  with  Josephus,  whilst  admit- 
ting that  his  writings  must  always  remain  a  most  valuable  source 
of  information  in  the  absence  of  other  historical  documents.  As  an 
historian  Josephus  is  substantially  accurate  ;  but  who  shall  define  his 
creed  ?  Who  would  go  to  him  to  learn  concerning  *  the  questions 
which  are  among  the  Jews  P '  Pharisees,  Sadducecs,  Essenes,  and 
Grecians  might  equally  claim  him  by  turns.  We  wish  that  Edersheim 
had  spoken  more  favourably  of  Basnage's  Continuation  of  Josephus, 
That  venerable  folio  has  so  long  done  good  service,  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  dismissed  so  summarily.  ^  i 
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But  as  our  space  ia  limited,  we  must  hasten  to  speak  of  the  contents, 
as  well  as  the  authorities,  of  the  hook  hefore  us.  It  supplies  some 
curious  information  to  those  who  would  know  what  *  doctors '  were 
probably  sitting  in  the  temple  when  *  the  child  Jesus '  appeared 
among  them,  and  what  themes  He  probably  heard  them  discuss ;  and 
to  those,  also,  who,  findine^  references  in  Scripture  to  *  the  traditions/ 
and  quotations  in  learned  commentaries  from  rabbinical  authorities, 
desire  some  further  knowledge  of  the  Eabbis  and  their  favourite 
dogmas.  Here,  too,  the  reader  may  grow  familiar  with  the  salient 
points  in  the  history  of  the  most  renowned  of  Jewish  sages  for  theo- 
logical attainments,  kabalistic  powers,  or  reputation  for  sanctity; 
and  learn  to  judge  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  people,  and  of 
the  direction  which  theology,  piety,  and  religious  ardour  assumed. 
These  portraits  include  Antigonus,  Honias,  Jesus  ben  Sirach,  (so 
proverbial  for  wisdom,)  Symmachus,  (the  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Greek,)  Hillel  the  Great,  (thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Simeon,  who  took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,)  Jonathan  the 
Targumist,  Shammai,  Gamaliel,  (at  whose  feet   Saul  of  Tarsus  was 

*  brought  up,')  Akiba,  Jarchi,  Shemaja,  and  Abtalion,  and  other  *  men 
of  renown,'  some  of  whom  witnessed  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  taught 
during  His  lifetime,  and  had  a  more  or  less  direct  share  in  His  rejec- 
tion and  death.  A  few  of  these  worthies  have  already  come  before  the 
reader  in  an  earlier  part  of  our  present  issue. 

The  political  history  is  written  with  great  vigour  and  dramatic 
power.  If  the  limits  of  this  notice  allowed,  it  would  afford  us  more 
than  ordinary  gratification  to  quote  from  the  author's  description  of 
the  fierce  struggle  between  the  Asmoneans  under  Mattathias,  and  the 
Syrians,  headed  by  ApoUonius,  (page  14,)  of  the  condition  of  Jerusa- 
lem afler  the  siege  of  Titus,  and  on  occasion  of  its  being  revisited  by 
that  conqueror,  (pp.  28,  32,)  of  the  siege  of  Machaerus,  (page  39.) 
and,  above  all,  of  the  tragedy  of  Masada,  '  when  the  last  glimmer 
of  hope  died  out,  and,  with  the  determination  of  despair,  the  last 
defenders  of  Judea  prepared  to  perish  in  the  flames  which  enveloped 
its  last  fortress.'  (Page  43.)  But  to  the  general  reader  the  chapters 
on  the  *  Social  Condition  of  Palestine,*  *  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
among  the  Hebrews,'  and  *  Theological  Science  and  Religious  Belief  in 
Palestine,*  will  be  most  inviting ;   and  these,  the  author  confesses, 

*  cost  more  labour,  and  involved  more  research,  than  any  other  j)art 
of  the  book.' 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice  the  appendices  to  the  volume, — on 

*  The  Jewish  Calendar,'  *  The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,'  *  Alexandrian 
Jewish  Poetry,'  *  Geographical  Notions  of  the  Rabbins,'  and  *  Rab- 
binical Exegesis.'  These  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  interesting,  and 
we  hope  that  to  them  may  be  added,  in  a  future  edition,  an  index  to 
the  whole. 

The  History  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  of  the  pagan 
Emperors ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  materials  are  ready  for  con- 
tinuing this  comprehensive  record  to  a  recent  date.  In  the  meantime 
we  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the  present  volume.  If  the 
work  is  only  half  done  in  one  sense,  it  is  thoroughly  well  done-  in 
every  other. 
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Five  Years  in  Damascus ;  including  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  that  City.  With  Travels  and 
Researches  in  Palmyra,  Lebanon,  and  the  Haman.  Bv  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  A.M.,  F.R.S.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.     London :  Murray.     1855. 

Dama8GX7b  is  the  pride  of  all  the  countries  *  toward  the  rising  of  the 
sun;'  its  beauty  and  richness  are  proverbial  among  Orientals,  who 
describe  it  as  '  a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.'  Ancient  geographers 
and  authors,  as  Strabo  and  Julian,  boasted  of  *the  beauty  of  its 
temples  and  the  magnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of  its 
seasons,  the  limpidness  of  its  fountains,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and 
the  richness  of  its  soil.'  Nor  has  the  testimony  of  modem  writers 
been  less  glowing.  *  O  !  how  lovely,'  exclaimed  Lord  Lindsay,  *  the 
city  with  her  picturesque  minarets  saihng  like  a  fleet  through  a  sea  of 
verdure!'  (Letters,  vol.ii.,  p.  181.)  Mr.  Addison  writes:  *One  of  the  most 
magnificent  prospects  in  the  world  burst  upon  my  sight ;  a  vast  plain, 
bordered  in  the  distance  by  blue  mountains,  and  occupied  by  a  rich 
luxuriant  forest  of  the  walnut,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  plum«  the 
apricot,  and  the  citron,  forming  a  waving  grove  of  more  than  fifty 
miles  in  circuit.  Grandly  rising  in  the  distance,  above  this  vast  super- 
ficies of  rich  luxuriant  foliage,  are  seen  the  swelling  leaden  domes,  the 
gilded  crescents,  and  the  marble  minarets  of  Damascus.'  {Damascus 
and  Talmyra,  vol.  ii.,  p.  02).  Even  the  learned  and  discriminating 
Stanley  is  aroused  into  enthusiasm,  when  he  speaks  of  the  course  of  the 
Barada  (Abana),  as  it  breaks  from  the  wild  ravine  in  which  it  had  been 
confined,  and  spreads  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  200  square  geogra- 
phical miles.  *  It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano ;  but  an  eruption  not  of  death,  but  of  life,  over  the  wide  plain. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of 
deep  verdure  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking 
out  its  white  arms  of  streets,  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white  minarets 
above  the  trees  which  embosom  them,  the  City  of  Damascus.'  (Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  402).  These  testimonies  might  be  multiplied,  and 
would  show  that  all  the  luxury  of  the  East  is  there  ;  shade,  fragrance, 
coolness,  the  sweet  murmur  of  rushing  streams,  the  welcome  gloom  of 
tangled  foliage,  the  breeze  that  languidly  fans  the  heated  brow ; 
in  a  word,  as  the  Orientals  themselves  express  it,  *  all  the  odours  of 
Paradise.' 

But  it  has  higher  charms  than  all  these.  It  is  the  patriarch  of 
cities.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  Arab  historians  and 
Josephus,  that  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  was  its  founder,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  city  from  the  time  when  Abraham  left  his 
home  'between  the  rivers,'  to  journey  westward  to  the  Land  of 
Promise,  and  is  thus  a  connecting  link  between  the  earliest  post- 
diluvian age  and  modem  days.  It  has  witnessed  the  stirring  events 
of  full  four  thousand  years  ;  and,  having  formed  an  important  part  in 
the  empires  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Borne,  and 
prospered  under  every  dynasty,  has  outlived  them  all. 

Yet  the  languages  of  Europe  have  contained  no  full  and  accurate 
account  of  its  topography,  history,  and  statistics.  Burckhardt  con- 
templated this,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design.     Chevalier 
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d'Arvieux  did  good  service  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  Ws 
description  of  the  city  at  that  period,  and  of  some  buildings  which 
are  now  destroyed ;  but  his  work  is  antiquated  and  inaccessible. 
Ibn  Asaker  s  UUtory  of  the  celebrated  Tombs  and  Mausoleums  in  and 
around  Damascus,  (an  Arabic  MS.  written  about  a  century  ago,)  was 
not  at  the  command  of  any  author  or  reader.  And  we  have  been  much 
at  the  mercy  of  mere  tourists,  who,  whatever  their  literary  and  other 
qualiH cations,  have  enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  of  research; 
and  whose  descriptions  have,  therefore,  notwithstanding  beauty  and 
intensity,  lacked  minute  and  accurate  details.  Hence  the  high  satis- 
faction of  meeting  with  one  who  possesses  any  claim  to  be  considered 
a  safe  and  reliable  guide  ;  who  has  lived  in  the  country,  learnt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  mingled  with  all  classes  of  the  population,  and 
become  familiar  with  their  politics  and  traditions  and  history;  and  who 
can,  withal,  furnish  us  with  a  map,  mainly  the  result  of  observation  and 
experiment  with  his  own  sextant  and  compass. 

Such  a  guide  we  have  in  the  author  of  these  volumes,  whose  superior 
advantages  have  led  him  to  be  mercilessly  severe  upon  hasty  travellers. 
These  are  treated  as  literary  adventurers  and  sentimental  rhapsodists ; 
and  doubtless  their  blunders  would  be  to  him  peculiarly  amusing  and 
provoking.  But  what  could  they  do  ?  The  ruins  which  Porter  com- 
plains that  they  did  not  explore,  do  not  (as  he  admits)  st>and  out  in 
bold  relief  from  a  desert  plain,  as  they  do  in  Palmyra ;  nor  do  they 
lift  their  proud  heads  in  solitary  grandeur  far  above  the  crumbling 
ruins  around  them,  as  in  Ba*albek,  Busrah,  or  Jerash.  They  are  here 
encompassed  by  modem  mansions,  into  which  no  stranger  might 
venture ;  and  almost  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  bustling  bazaars,  where 
the  inquiries  of  the  unknown  antiquary  would  have  been  a  grand  and 
hotly  resented  impertinence.  However  anxious,  he  would  not  have 
been  permitted,  in  search  of  ancient  pillars,  to  survey  the  Saracenio 
cupola  that  overshadows  the  richly  wrought  capital,  nor  to  uplift  the 
piles  of  costly  silks  that  conceal  the  shafb,  nor  to  scrape  off  the  white- 
wash that  covers  the  polished  granite  of  houses  in  the  streets,  nor  to 
invade  the  sanctity  of  Moslem  shrines,  in  order  to  view  the  columus 
of  porphyry  and  verd^ntique  which  are  there  shut  up  from  infidel 
gaze.  For  racy  specimens  of  these  savage,  though  sometimes  partially 
merited,  attacks,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  author's  critiques 
upon  De  Saulcy,  (vol.  i.,  pp.  144,  270,)  upon  Urquhart  and  Lane, 
(vol.  i.,  p.  140,)  Dr.  Wilson,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  307,)  Lamartine,  (vol.  i.,  p.  69,) 
Buckingham,  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  152,  215,)  Keith,  misled  by  Buckingham, 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  178,)  ay,  and  Wood  and  Darkins,  whose  work  he  so  greatly 
admires.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  233.) 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  speak  of  the  book  itself,  which  is, 
despite  its  vauntings,  a  great  treasure  to  sacred  geogn^^hers,  and 
invaluable  for  purposes  of  scriptural  illustration.  The  space  allotted 
us  will  not  allow  of  our  doing  more  than  indicating  the  best  part  of  its 
contents. 

First,  then,  we  commend  the  labours  of  the  author  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  *  Abasjl  and  Phabpab,  rivers  of  Damascus,'  with  the 
Barada  and  'Awaj,  a  full  topographical  and  statistical  account  of  which 
he  gave  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  for  the  months  of  July 
and  October,  1853 ;  an  article  which  attracted  the  attention  and  called 
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forth  the  commendation  of  Stanley.  This  research  must  have  been 
a  labour  of  love.  For  to  the  Barada  the  groves  and  gardens,  and  the 
very  city,  owe  their  existence.  Damascus  is  truly  *  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  waters  ;*  as  dependent,  whilst  as  beautiful.  Witliout 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  whole  plain  would  be  a  parched  desert ;  but 
now,  aqueducts  intersect  every  quarter,  and  fountains  sparkle  in  almost 
every  dwelling,  while  numberless  canals  extend  their  ramifications  over 
a  vast  area,  clothing  it  with  its  renowned  verdure  and  beauty. 

The  reader  will  find  here,  also,  an  unsurpassed  analytical  description 
of  the  Gbejlt  Mosque  of  the  Omeitades,  the  grand  monument  of 
Koman,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  art  and  history,  the  most  inter- 
esting remains  of  antiquity  in  the  city  of  Damascus,  and  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Syria.  Here  stood  the  Temple  of  Rimmon,  in 
which  Naaroan  was  forced  to  worship  with  his  royal  master ;  then 
the  Shrine  of  Jupiter ;  then  the  *  Church  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,'  whose  head  was  preserved  here  in  a  golden  casket  (?)  ;  and 
now  the  Mosque  of  Walid,  the  sixth  Khalif  of  the  Omeiyades.  On 
one  of  the  angles  there  towers  the  Mddinet  Isa^  *  Minaret  of  Jesus,* 
the  most  ancient  structure  of  that  kind  in  the  world.  When  Christ 
comes  to  judge  mankind,  tradition  says,  that  He  will  first  descend  upon 
this  minaret ;  and  then,  opening  the  great  book  of  God,  will  read  over 
the  names  of  believers,  when  both  Christians  and  Jews  will  learn  to 
their  dismay  that  Muslems  alone  have  their  names  inscribed  in  the 
'Book  of  Life.' 

The  graphic  description  of  the  author's  journey  to  Palmtba  will  well 
repay  the  time  of  the  reader,  voluminous  as  are  books  of  Eastern 
travel ;  and  it  is  pleasant,  we  confess,  to  find  him  owning  to  *  a  hasty 
•survey,'  and  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  behind  ruins  *  whose  positions 
are  marked  by  the  swell  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  most  of  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  opened  ;'  and  contenting  himself  with  exclaiming, 

*  Bich  is  the  harvest  here  treasured  up  for  some  future  antiquary.* 
Some  one  may  yet  possibly  vaunt  the  privilege  of  a  continued  residence, 
and  deal  as  justly  with  Porter's  *  hasty  survey,'  as  he  has  done  with 
less  favoured  writers  upon  Damascus.  Nevertheless,  one  can  almost 
forgive  his  philippics  whilst  wandering  with  him  over  the  remains  of 

*  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,*  where  the  name  of  David's  son  is  not 
yet  forgotten ;  for  the  Arab  guides  tell  us  that  the  reservoir  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  was  constructed  by  a  J^n  (one  of  the  Genii  created 
of  fire)  at  the  command  of  the  mighty  Solomon  !  And  whilst  history 
exists,  this  will  be  a  scene  of  attraction  as  the  home  and  capital  of  the 
beautifnl  Zenobia,  who,  after  wielding  the  sceptre  over  Egypt,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  was  led,  laden  with  jewels  and  fettered 
with  shackles  of  gold,  in  front  of  the  triumphant  Aurelian,  while  all 
Borne  crowded  to  the  spot  to  see  the  Arabian  Queen.  None  can  gaze 
unmoved  upon  these  colonnades  and  porticoes,  and  sculptured  stones, 
clustered  on  peak  and  mountain  side,  like  the  bleached  bones  of  an 
army  of  giants.  They  are  truly  the  wonder  of  the  desert,  and  proud 
memorials  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  by-gone  ages ;  and  eloquent, 
moreover,  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  greatness,  since  now  a  village  of 
huts  cling^s  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

The  chapter  on  the  'Tour  in  LBBAyow '  contains  a  description 
worthier  of  *  that  goodly  mountain/  than  any  that  we  have  yet  read. 
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Even  now,  it8  beauteous  base,  and  wooded  slopes,  and  frowning  cliiTit, 
and  romantic  glens,  and  wild  ravines,  and  picturesque  villages,  and  the 
matchless  panorama  which  it  commands,  are  shown  fully  to  sustun 
the  ancient  and  unabated  pride  of  the  Arab  concerning  Sarmin,  and 
the  choice  uf  this  realm  in  contrast  with  the  desert,  as  a  type  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  the  last  days. 

We  can  only  refer,  further,  to  the  painstaking  of  the  author  in  ex- 
ploring and  describing  the  ancient  provinces  of  BATiLNiBA,  Ammonitis, 
and  T&ACHONiTis.  Of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  of  these 
realms,  but  little  has  been  known.  It  is  the  more  welcome,  therefore, 
to  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  able  to  visit  cities  and  provinces 
whose  names  are  among  the  earliest  that  are  found  in  Scripture 
history ;  to  linger  amid  their  ruins,  and  to  investigate  monuments  that 
date  back  to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets.  These  researches 
have  tended  to  solve  some  difficulties  in  Scripture  geography,  and  to 
define  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  and  also  to  determine  the  northern  border 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  described  in  the  Books  of  Numbers  and 
Ezekiel;  whilst  we  are  admitted  to  the  explorations  of  buildings 
which,  in  the  language  of  Ritter,  'remain  as  eternal  witnesses  of 
the  conquest  of  Bashan  by  Jehovah.' 

The  History  of  Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domina- 
tion. By  George  Pinlay,  LL.D.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1856. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  possession  of  a  literature 
singularly  rich  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  people.  Mr.  Grote,  as 
our  readers  know,  has  just  added  immensely  to  its  contributions  to 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  when  Mr.  Finlay  has  completed 
his  design,  we  shall  have,  in  the  English  language,  a  more  perfect  and 
extensive  account  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  its  glory,  its  long  depression, 
and  its  partial  restoration  to  dominion,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  language. 

This  volume  as  the  fifth  of  a  series  which  commenced  with  the  sub- 
jection of  Greece  to  the  Roman  power,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  1821 ;  thus  spanning  the  entire  two 
thousand  years  of  the  miserable  degradation,  open  and  disguised,  of 
the  Greek  people.  The  first  volume  contained  a  historical  view  of 
their  condition  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  ascendancy, 
B.C.  146,  down  to  a.b.  716,  the  date  which  Mr.  Finlay  assigns  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  East.  The  second  and  third 
embrace  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  properly  so  called,  from 
A.D.  716  to  A.D.  1204,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Western  Crusa- 
ders, to  re-appear  after  seventy  years  in  a  much  more  decrepit  form ; — 
with  the  continuous  history,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Greek 
empire  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople,  down  to  the  great  crisis  of  1458. 
The  fourth  returns  to  the  history  of  Greece  Proper,  from  its  conquest 
by  the  Crusaders  to  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  a.d.  1204-1556; 
taking  up,  also,  that  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond  down  to  1461,  when 
it  was  subverted  and  absorbed  by  Mohammed  II.  These  volumes,  as 
a  whole,  are  a  noble  monument  of  severe  and  exact  research.     They 
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reduce  to  order  a  multifarious  mass  of  materials,  which  has  never  taken 
a  strict  historical  form  before ;  correct  many  gross  misrepresentations 
which  are  cuirent  as  to  the  material  relations  of  the  several  families  of 
the  Gi-eek  race ;  and  shed  a  sober  light  upon  the  history  of  the  East 
of  Europe  during  Riteen  hundred  years  of  the  most  important  annals 
of  the  modem  world.  If  they  were  written  in  a  more  genial  and 
glowing  style,  and  with  a  little  more  attention  to  the  reader*s  interest, 
as  well  as  his  instruction,  thoy  would  secure  a  wider  popularity  and 
usefulness.  As  it  is,  all  stibdents  of  history  will  find  them  most  in- 
structive and  luminous  and  faithful. 

The  volume  before  us  pursues  the  fates  of  the  Greek  people  of  the 
Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  from  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Turk  down  to  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  kingdom  in 
our  own  days.  The  title  speaks  vaguely  of  the  Ottoman  and  Vene- 
tian domination  ;  whereas,  the  ascendancy  of  Venice  was  but  a  com- 
paratively brief  episode,  however  important  in  itself  and  in  its 
consequences. 

The  historian  could  not  have  a  much  more  difficult  task,  or  one 
which  more  severely  taxes  his  skill  in  the  use  of  materials.  He  has 
not  to  write  the  history  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  nation,  but  of  a 
people  dispersed,  down-trodden,  and  hardly  discernible,  whose  social 
condition  and  fates  are  inextricably  blended  with  the  institutions  and 
political  economy  of  their  conquerora.  Nor  is  it  the  historj'  of  an  iso- 
lated territory,  with  tne  changes  of  calamities  which  pass  over  it ;  the 
annals  of  "the  Greek  people  during  two  centuries  are  but  the  subordi- 
nate details  of  a  great  contest  between  the  Turk  and  the  Christian, 
raging  over  a  great  portion  of  the  East  of  Europe,  and  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  from  Cyprus  to  Sicily.  The  work  bears  evidence 
of  the  author's  difficulty.  The  only  part  of  it  which  gives  full  satis- 
faction to  the  reader,  is  that  which  describes  the  particulars  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  internal  degradation  of  the  enslaved  Greeks; — 
their  vassalage  under  the  Timariot  system  ;  the  fearful  destiny  which 
obliged  them  to  give  up  a  fifth  of  their  male  children  to  supply  the 
Sultan's  court  and  army  with  the  sinews  of  their  strength ;  and  all 
the  other  details  of  their  utter  prostration  of  intellect,  and  heart,  and 
will,  under  the  iron  sway  of  their  oppressors.  Their  gradual  decline 
in  numbers  and  in  civilization  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  their  territory  by  the 
Venetians  becanie  the  turning  point  of  their  fates  as  a  people,  and 
the  slow,  but  sure,  progress  during  the  eighteenth  century  of  those 
causes  which  prepared  them  for  the  independence  which  they  have 
now  attained, — are  unfolded  with  a  minuteness  of  care  and  philosophi- 
cal insight  into  the  workings  of  secret  causes,  which  give  this  work  a 
very  high  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  modern 
Greece. 

A  very  large  portion  of  it,  however,  is  a  contribution  to  the  in- 
ternal and  external  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  reader  will 
find  many  things  placed  in  a  new  light,  and  his  idea  of  the  earlier 
Ottoman  policy  and  valour,  both  by  land  and  sea,  considerably  height- 
ened. The  century  of  Ottoman  naval  conquest,  which  finally  con- 
quered Greece,  has  more  justice  done  to  it  by  Mr.  Finlay  than  by 
almost  any  other  historian.     The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  does 
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not  appear  in  his  pages  to  have  been  so  dishonourable  to  the  Turkish 
navy,  or  so  important  in  its  relations  to  the  safety  of  Europe,  ad'is  usu- 
ally supposed.  The  general  impression  which  the  work  leaves  on  the 
mind  is,  thab  the  earlier  Ottomans  were  fairly  matched  by  the  Western 
Christians,  if  not  in  ferocity,  yet  in  crookedness  of  policy,  bigotry, 
and  cruelty.  There  is,  indeed,  a  luminous  impartiality  reigning 
throughout  the  whole  book.  The  incessant  sea  fights  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Venetians,  with  all  those  exploits  of  maritime  warfaiie 
and  piracy  in  the  Grecian  seas,  which  give  so  romantic  an  interest  to 
some  other  chroniclers,  are  described  with  strict  impartial  fidelity,  and 
with  no  other  interest  studied  than  their  eff*ects  upon  the  Greeks. 

We  sincerely  hope,  in  common  with  all  the  readers  of  these  five 
volumes,  that  the  author  is  prosecuting  the  ulterior  purpose  for  which 
the  whole  work  was  undertaken.  Much  of  the  present  volume  derives 
its  chief  value  from  its  prospective  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
Greek  Bevolution. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Ilaldane  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Rector  of  Lirapsey,  Surrey.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
David  Dale  Stewart,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Maidstone. 
London :  Hatchard.     1856. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ie  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 
truth.  Such  might  have  been  the  appropriate  motto  of  this  interest- 
ing volume, — the  biography  of  a  Minister  distinguished  by  his  aim 
and  effort  to  do  good,  and  greatly  honoured  by  his  Master  in  the 
measure  of  his  success. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  and  practised  as  a  lawyer 
with  some  reputation.  He  was  not  then  decided  in  his  religious 
character,  but  met  the  requirements  of  moral  respectability,  and  was 
often  deeply  impressed  with  the  Christian  character  of  various  gentle- 
men whose  conduct  he  scrutinized.  When  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  he  had  deep  convictions  of  the  evil  of  his  own  heai*t,  and  began 
to  pay  serious  attention  to  religion.  He  soon  saw  that  it  is 
of  *  much  more  importance  what  our  own  hearts  are,  than  what  our 
exact  doctrine  is;'  and  this  sentiment  had  a  prevailing  influence  upon 
his  whole  character  and  life.  In  a  shoi*t  time,  he  seriously  meditated 
his  entrance  into  the  Ministry,  and  began  his  preparation  with  great 
diligence ;  in  one  respect,  especially,  setting  an  example  to  all  young 
men  in  such  circumstances,  by  the  practice  of  writing  a  short  com- 
mentary almost  daily  on  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  While  keep: 
ing  his  terms,  he  read  through  Scott's  Commentary,  by  taking  a  portion 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  Dui-iug  the  threatened  invasion, 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  still  retained  his  chambers  in  London,  entered  the 
patriotic  train-bands,  with  many  eminent  men, — Erskine,  and  other 
lawyers  of  renown.  At  that  critical  period,  London  alone  furnished 
46,000  volunteers  for  their  country's  defence. 

On  his  ordination,  Mr.  Stewart  hoped  for  an  appointment  as 
Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company ;  but  eventually  he  became 
Curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  at  a  village  near  Reading.  He  had, 
during  his  early  years,  frequent  and  severe  sicknesses,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  desist  from  labour,  and  to  visit  the  Contineni:  but  in  his 
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greatest  weakness  he  generally  contrived  to  preach  or  expound,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  the  inns,  or  in  other  places  on  his  travels. 

Mr.  Stewart's  ministry  had  two  important  periods, — his  sixteen 
years  at  Percy  Chapel,  Charlotte  Street,  London,  and  his  ministry 
at  St.  Bride's,  Liverpool,  for  an  equal  period ;  the  former  with  several 
serious  interruptions  from  ill  health.  His  success  in  hoth  instances 
was  great, — the  result  rather  of  his  extraorcHnary  piety,  zeal,  dili- 
gence, and  dependence  upon  God,  than  the  effect  of  great  talents  or 
attainments.  He  soon  established  Sunday-schools,  Missionary  Asso- 
ciations, district  visiting  societies,  and  institutions  for  the  temporal 
relief  of  the  poor  where  he  ministered.  The  sums  of  money  raised  by 
his  congregations,  in  answer  to  his  appeals,  furnish  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  evangelical  motives,  wisely  and  lovingly  addressed 
to  those  who,  having  temporal  abundance,  also  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jeeus  Christ, 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  faithful  friend  and  patron  of  all  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  objects  of  cognate  societies.  Of 
course  he  held  the  views  so  generally  maintained  by  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  subjects  of  unfulfilled  prophecy 
and  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  although  his  specudations  never  ran 
to  the  same  extreme  with  some  of  his  brethren.  Happily  he  felt  that 
he  had  a  higher  calling ;  and  perhaps  he  perceived  what  is  patent  to 
general  observation,  that  dwelling  largely  on  these  obscure  and 
speculative  subjects  does  not  tend  to  establish  or  advance  the  Chris- 
tian life.  But  he  had  a  greater  theme  opened  to  him, — the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  revealed  in  a  dispensation  of  truth  and  mercy.  One 
of  the  highest  honours  bestowed  upon  any  Minister  of  the  present 
generation  was  granted  to  Mr.  Stewart,- -to  call  the  serious  and 
prayerful  attention  of  aU  Ministers  and  Churches  to  the  vital  truth 
of  practical  Christianity,  the  person,  offices,  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  have  done  this  woik  as  he  did  it,  was  alone  worth  a  life- 
time of  arduous  labour ;  and  that  is  the  measure  of  true  service  to 
Christ,  and  of  gracious  reward.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  Mr. 
Stewart  called  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  this  all- 
important  subject,  and  for  a  long  period,  by  the  publication  of  an  an- 
nual address,  made  a  call  for  united  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit.  His  various  tracts  have  been  published  by  thousands  upon 
thousands.  He  saw  that  the  subject  had  been  greatly  overlooked 
in  his  own  Church,  and  had  not  been  pressed  home,  even  by  the  most 
eminent  of  her  Ministers ;  and,  in  response  to  his  appeals,  he  soon 
knew  that  thousands  of  sermons  were  preached  which,  honouring  the 
Spirit  in  His  various  offices,  were  sure  to  be  attended  by  His  convert- 
ing and  saving  grace.  All  Churches  needed  the  appeal,  the  power  of 
which  was  rather  in  its  truths  than  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
enforced ;  and  most  Churches  well  responded  to  it.  We  remember 
Kow  heartily  the  Methodists  rejoiced  to  help  forward  the  revival  of 
that  truth  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  their  success,  their  life ; 
and  universal  Christianity,  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  received  an 
immense  impulse,  and  an  accession  of  real  power,  alike  in  its  professors 
and  its  ordinances. 

No  doubt,  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  God,  Mr.  Stewart  was  emi- 
nently fitted  for  this  special  service.     His  talents  were  not  of  such 
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a  character  as  to  draw  off  attention  from  the  trath  to  the  man. 
His  evident  simplicity  of  purpose, — ^his  Christian  simplicity,  we 
mean, — in  keeping  to  this  main  subject,  and  in  the  use  of  the  means 
he  adopted,  impressed  every  one  favourably.  His  spirit  of  humility 
and  prayer,  his  self-abnegation,  his  quiet  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
all  discouragements,  were  greater  aids  than  the  most  splendid  gifts ; 
they  were  graces  which  illustrated  and  recommended  his  mission.  He 
was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  carried  about  wth  him  an  atmo- 
sphere of  devotion.  He  delighted  practically  to  honour  the  Spirit, 
even  in  his  most  ordinary  engagements,  especially  by  seeking  His  direc- 
tion in  all  his  affairs,  and  by  dependence  upon  Him  for  success. 

Mr.  Stewart  did  not,  however,  extend  himself  much  to  other 
Churches.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  specula- 
tive creed  in  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  is  to  adopt  an  opinionative  test  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  to  chill  brotherly  love ;  or  whether  it  was  the  want 
of  fair  opportunities  of  knowing  his  non-conforming  brethren  as  well 
as  they  knew  him,  we  cannot  tell.  But  an  occasion  did  occur  which 
both  tried  and  proved  his  catholic  love.  We  refer  to  the  formation 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Stewart  then 
resided.  He  hailed  the  movement  with  heartfelt  joy,  and  yielded  to 
it  his  counsels  and  his  prayers.  But  shortly  afber,  on  his  removal  to 
Limps  field,  he  vrithdrew  from  that  fellowship,  under  the  impression 
that  he  could  thus  better  serve  the  object  of  Christian  union, — a 
decision  which  occasioned  both  surprise  and  doubts. 

Mr.  Stewart's  end  was  calm,  dignified,  and  full  of  peace.  He  died 
*  according  to  faith.'  As  his  son  truly  says,  '  the  comprehensive 
grace  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  remarkable,  was  habitual  alle- 
giance to  hie  Divine  Master,^ 

This  filial  memorial  is  so  modestly  written,  and  so  full  of  the 
evangelical  *  goodness '  of  its  subject,  that  criticism  is  disarmed ;  and 
although  we  had  intended  to  point  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
excellence  which  marks  it,  we  refrain.  As  the  life  of  one  pious  Minister 
by  another,  it  is  defective  and  unequal ;  but  if  the  teaching  of  this  book 
is  not  all  that  the  instructed  Christian  could  approve,  its  example  is 
everything  that  good  men  will  desire  to  emulate  and  love. 

Discourses  on  Truth.  By  James  H.  Thornwell,  D.D.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1856. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Thornweirs  is  no  unfamiliar  name.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  attainments,  the  fruit  of  an  unwearied  industry, 
endowed  with  an  understanding  of  rare  metaphysical  acumen,  and 
uniting  to  his  gifts  of  intellect  the  best  graces  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  desire  to  render  all  he  is  and  has  an  ofiering  to  the  Most 
High,  Dr.  Thomwell  has  done  more,  probably,  than  any  other  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  Union,  to  advance  the  cause  of  learning  and 
piety  amongst  his  fellow-men.  As  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  at  Columbia,  he  has  placed  his  State  under  lasting  obligation 
to  him  ;  whilst  the  students  who  have  passed  under  his  care,  wiU  long 
reflect  and  give  a  wider  currency  to  those  fruits  of  sound  thinking, 
which  they  received  from  him  in  his  week-day  teachings  as  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Sabbath  instructions  as  Chaplain  of  the 
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College.  And  now  that  he  has  seen  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  personal 
considerations  by  resigning  his  Presidency  of  the  College,  in  order 
that  the  Tiieological  Seminary  in  the  same  city  may  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  exclusive  attention,  Dr.  Thomwell  has  griven  another  proof  of  his 
high-minded  devotion  to  duty,  whilst  he  has  given  also  ground  for  the 
encouraging  hope  that  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs  will  receive 
yet  lai^r  blessing  through  his  invaluable  services.  It  is  but  rarely, 
however,  that  Dr.  Thornwell  commits  himself  to  print.  With  the 
more  pleasure,  therefore,  do  we  hail  a  small  volume  of  Discourses 
preached  before  his  students,  as  it  enables  us  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
his  name,  otherwise  little  before  the  public,  whilst  we  call  attention  to 
that  which  is  in  itself  a  compendium  of  most  valuable  thought. 

These  Seven  Discourses,  although  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
pulpit,  embrace  a  sustained  philosophic  argument  or  treatise  on  one 
particular  in  the  field  of  Moral  Science,  namely,  that  of  Truth.  The 
first  Discourse,  by  way  of  introduction,  contains  a  general  survey  of 
the  Ethical  System  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the  twilight  teachings  of 
nature  and  reason  are  brought  into  contrast  with  the  noon-day 
brightness  of  God's  revelation.  In  this  valuable  chapter,  a  very  dis- 
criminating analysis  is  presented  of  the  ethical  fruits  of  ancient  Greek 
philosophy ;  and  justice  likewise  meted  out  to  Paley  and  his  followers, 
who,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  were  in  their  philosophic  beliefs 
tenfold  further  removed  from  the  light  of  its  teachings  than  were 
Aristotle  or  Cicero.  And,  as  a  result,  the  author  shows  how  immense 
are  our  obligations  to  the  Bible,  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of 
duty,  the  motives  to  its  performance,  and  our  conceptions  as  to 
holiness,  as  to  happiness,  ana  as  to  the  means  by  which  to  accomplish 
the  great  purposes  of  our  being. 

With  this  ground-work.  Dr.  Thomwell  proceeds  from  the  broad 
compass  of  Christian  Moralitv,  to  separate,  as  a  single  illustration, 
the  element  of  Truth.  Viewing  it  first  in  relation  to  opinion,  our 
author  exhibits  with  great  perspicuity  the  search  afber  truth  and  the 
love  of  it  fcr  its  own  sake,  as  a  moral  obligation  inseparable  from  the 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties ;  and  having  shown  the  love  of 
truth  to  be  a  duty,  he  determines  its  general  characteristics,  and 
indicates  the  temptations  which  most  endanger  its  preservation. 
Passing  from  truth  as  resting  in  our  own  minds,  to  the  expression  of 
it  in  lip  and  life,  he  reviews  the  subject  of  political  veracity  in  its 
threefold  division  of  sincerity  in  word  or  other  representation  of  our 
ideas,  faithfulness  to  our  engagements,  and  consistency  or  harmony  of 
character ;  determining  first  the  ground  of  our  obligation,  and  then 
depicting  the  main  features  of  each  several  duty. 

As  a  contribution  to  Christian  Ethics,  this  small  volume  deserves 
a  high  rank.     It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian. 

Bationale  of  Justification  by  Faith.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.     1866. 

Anotheb  expression  of  that  deep  feeling  which  is  bringing  minds 
of  all  orders,  and  from  every  department  of  speculation,  to  the '  study 
of  the  great  atonement.  It  is  a  compact,  well-written  work,  which 
strives  with  great  subtilty  to  apply  a  principle  of  intuitional  philo- 
sophy to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     But  when  it  is 
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divested  of  its  scientific  mask,  and  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  '  the 
distinguished  lay  patron  of  popular  evangelism/  it  will  be  found  to 
signify  nothing  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  sacrificial  death  of  the  Redeemer  is  here  included  among  those 
eternal  truths  of  religion  which  make  their  appeal  to  the  original  in- 
stincts of  our  nature.  But  this  we  can  never  allow.  The  idea  of 
sacrifice,  generally,  cannot  fairly  be  traced  to  anything  higher  than  a 
traditional  origin  ;  but  surely  that  which  is  most  essential  and  most 
distinctive  in  the  Christian  sacrifice,  never  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  until  the  mystery  which  had  been  hid  in  God  was  revealed. 
However  pleasing  the  development  of  this  idea,  when  gratuitously 
assumed,  it  is  altogether  disavowed  by  Scripture  itself.  The  ail- 
ments founded  upon  our  Lord's  word  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  book. 
As  if  to  save  him  from  himself,  the  writer  is  led  to  refer  to  Simon 
Peter's  response  to  the  Lord's  appeal ;  but  strangely  shuts  his  eyes  to 
the  plain  fact,  that  when  the  Lord  referred  to  His  own  sacrifice  of 
Himself  as  essential  to  His  kingdom,  all  Simon's  intuitions  were  at 
fault.  The  Lord  never  referred  to  any  original  instincts,  interwoven 
with  the  fabric  of  man's  primitive  constitution,  which  should  accept 
Him  as  a  sacrificed  Saviour.  Nor  did  St.  Paul,  however  lofty  on 
other  points  is  his  appeal  to  man's  high  instincts  of  truth.  There  are 
such  instincts  which  must  be  preached  to,  in  order  that  the  way  may 
be  prepared  for  the  Cross  ;  but  there  is  no  primitive  element  of  man's 
being  which  rises  to  meet  that  mysterious  counsel  of  God  for  human 
salvation. 

If  any  one  will  cai'efully  read  this  book,  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  its  fundamental  principle  is  wrong,  he  will  read  it  to  his  great 
profit. 

An  Inquiry  into  Speculative  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with 
special  Reference  to  Mr.  Calderwood's  and  Professor  Fer- 
rier's  recent  Publications,  and  to  Hegel's  Doctrine..  By  A. 
Vera.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
1856. 

M.  Vera  is  one  of  those  who  trace  the  faults  and  the  failures  of  the 
age  to  the  decay  of  metaphyseal  speculation,  and  who  even  yet  retain 
the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  metaphysical  truth  shall  be 
demonstrated  to  be  something  more  than  the  subjective  entities  of  the 
mind.  In  this  hope  it  is  impossible  to  share.  We  believe  most  firmly 
in  the  nobility  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  in  its  education^ 
power ;  we  owe  to  it  some  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  human 
intellect ;  but  we  can  no  longer  entertain  the  same  expectation  of  great 
demonstrable  results  from  it,  as  once  animated  the  sages  of  Greece,  and 
even  now  strengthens  the  heart  of  many  contemplative  and  truth- 
loving  men.  It  seems  sad  to  say  so,  but  we  regard  it  as  certain  that 
any  systum  of  metaphysics  which  professes  to  include  ontology,  to  lead 
to  the  knowledge  of  *  real  being,'  postulates  its  own  failure. 

Human  inquiry  extends  over  two  regions, — the  region  of  words,  and 
the  region  of  things.  The  history  of  human  error  would  be  a  detail 
of  the  various  confusings  of  the  boundaries  of  these  two  regions. 
These  confusings  have  taken  place  in  two  capital  ways.  The  truths 
of  words,  abstract  conceptions,  general  notions,  have  been  regarded  as 
^aving  a  real  existence  independent  of  the  mind  which  held  them ; 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  things  have  heen  regarded  as  cognizable  by 
the  same  methods,  and  demonstrable  by  the  same  sort  of  arguments, 
as  the  truths  of  words.  The  former  is  the  error  of  speculative,  the 
latter  of  experimental,  philosophy.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the 
former. 

Plato  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of  real  being. 
The  art  of  dialectic  had  been  brought  before  his  time  to  great  per- 
fection as  an  instrument  of  disputation  by  the  Eleatics.  With  the 
Eleatics  dialectic  was  a  method  of  deducing  the  probabilities  on  either 
side  a  question  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  decided  by  expe- 
rience. With  Plato  it  became  an  instrument  which  might  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  real  being.  The  question  would  occur  to  Plato  in  some- 
thing of  the  following  form :  *  I  am  conscious  of  possessing  within  my- 
self certain  abstract  conceptions  or  ideas  of  beauty,  of  goodness ;  which 
are  not  mere  generalizations  of  experience,  for  they  are  more  perfect 
than  anything  which  I  have  experienced ;  and  which  are  not  dependent 
upon  me,  for  though  I  alter,  they  alter  not,  but  remain  unchangeably 
the  same :  have  not  these  perfect  and  immutable  ideas  a  separate,  a 
real  existence ;  and  may  I  not,  by  a  rigorous  dialectical  process,  by 
comparing,  defining,  and  dividing,  prepare  my  mind  to  make  it  capable 
of  the  knowledge  of  real  being  ?  *  This  inquiry  was  noble  and  divine 
in  Plato ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  understand  him  to  have  assigned  the  abode 
of  real  being  as  the  Divine  Mind,  he  attained  to  the  truth,  though  his 
dialectical  method  could  not  enable  him  to  enter  into  full  possession  of 
what  has  required  a  revelation  to  make  it  known.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  attain  more  than  the  fact  from  which  he  started,  that  abstract 
conceptions  are  independent  of  the  mind  that  contains  them.  Plato, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  realist.  His .  noumena  are 
a  correct  account  of  the  abstractions  of  the  intellect ;  nothing  can  be 
added  to  his  speculative  philosophy ;  while  nothing  will  ever  equal  the 
eloquence  with  which  that  philosophy  is  set  forth,  the  enthusiasm 
which  draws,  charms,  and  perhaps  even  permanently  infiuences,  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

But  German  metaphysicians,  with  whom  M.  Vera  sympathizes,  go 
far  beyond  Plato.  M.  Vera  applies  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Hamilton  the 
harsh  term  of '  sceptic,'  because  Sir  W.  Hamilton  refuses  to  accept  the 
'philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,' — to  believe,  that  is,  the  identity 
universally  of  thought  with  being, — an  assumption  which  could  only 
be  true  if  the  universe  had  one  consciousness.  If  the  rejection  of  such 
an  attempt  as  this,  which  stretches  the  finite  into  the  infinite,  and  in 
so  doing  annihilates  thought, — that  is,  annihilates  the  personal  con- 
sciousness,— deserve  the  name  of  scepticism,  then  Plato,  and  all  the 
Greeks,  men  who  believed  most  fervently  in  the  mightiness  of  human 
powers,  must  be  declared  sceptics.  Is  thought  identical  with  being  ? 
Not  beyond  my  personal  consciou.sness.  It  is  true  that  each  of  my 
thoughts  is  a  modification  of  my  being;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
though,  so  far  as  J  am  concerned,  the  act  of  thought  may  be  identical 
with  being,  yet  the  object  of  thought  is  declared  by  consciousness  to 
be  something  distinct  from  me,  the  thinker :  and  this  is  attested  by 
the  two  words  '  subject'  and  *  object.' 

We  agree  with  M.  Vera  in  his  estimate  of  the  psychology  of  the 
Scottish  school.  The  science  of  ontology  was  hotly  pressed ;  and  tliis 
psychology,  the  most  frivolous,  unsatisfactory,  and  uninteresting  r 
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all  to-called  sciences,  is  a  collateral  issue  opened  first  by  Locke, 
whereby  *  the  enemies  of  philosophy'  were  drawn  from  the  main  ques- 
tion, the  possibility  of  ontology,  which  consequently  has  been  in  abey- 
ance, while  dispute  has  waxed  furious  over  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  the 
share  of  experience  in  their  formation,  &c., — all  questions  of  infinite- 
simal importance. 

M.  Vera  laments  the  decay  of  the  speculative  spirit ;  and  certainly, 
if  the  possibility  of  ontology  be  denied,  as  it  is  by  many,  and  might 
be,  without  absurdity,  by  iJl,  we  shoidd  be  making  a  grave  experi- 
ment. The  world  hitherto  has  never  been  without  speculative 
thinkers  :  are  we  now  to  reject  speculation,  and  confine  philosophy  to 
the  realm  of  positivism  ?  We  answer  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  so 
doing,  if  we  are  faithful  to  what  we  have.  Nine  centuries  ago,  ScotuA 
Erigena  said,  'Nothing  is  true  in  philosophy  that  is  not  true  in 
theology,  nor  true  in  theology  that  is  not  true  in  philosophy.'  Here 
we  may  see  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  Speculation  can  give  little 
certain  knowledge,  but  is  invaluable  as  an  educational  force.  But  we 
have  a  revealed  word  which  does  give  certain  knowledge,  and  which 
divides  between  the  knowable  and  unknowable,  exhibiting  the  Per- 
sonal Infinite  to  the  mystic  contemplation  of  the  meditative  wor- 
shipper. And,  vice  versa,  as  the  revealed  word  of  God  affords  scope 
for  the  highest  speculative  intellect,  so  this  latter  is  necessary  to  proper 
underst-anding  of  Divine  truth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fanatic  spirit 
which  would  set  up  a  merely  textual  theology.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  modem  successors  of  Plato  had  followed  his  example  in  one 
thing.  Plato  made  use  of  all  the  light  his  age  afforded  him ;  while 
modem  speculators,  almost  without  exception,  have  neglected  the  light 
of  Divine  revelation. 

The  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith:  being  a  Dissertation  on 
Scepticism,  Pantheism,  the  k  Priori  Argument,  the  it  Pos- 
teriori Argument,  the  Intuitional  Argument,  and  Revelation. 
By  Patrick  Edward  Dove.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter.     1856. 

This  is  not  a  *  book  for  the  million.'  Those  who  take  it  up  must  be 
content  with  hard  reading ;  but,  like  all  first-rate  books,  they  will  find 
the  exercise  a  profit,  and  the  results  invaluable.  It  carries  the  warfare 
into  the  camp  of  the  sceptics.  It  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  strictly  of  its  evidences  ;  but  of  its  logical 
defences.  It  meets  the  philosophic  difiiculties  of  positive  theology, 
by  an  acute  analysis,  tending  to  show  that  those  difficulties  arise  from 
fallacies,  from  some  illogical  process.  It  is  altogether  a  book  of  method, 
—the  mode  of  discovering  truth:  Mr. Dove  takes  ultimate  facts, and  asks 
how  they  may  be  accounted  for.  Objections  against  dogmatic  theology 
are  of  just  the  same  force  against  all  mathematical,  physical,  and  mental 
science.  The  book  is  full  of  profound  and  original  thoughts, — the 
g^rms  of  truth,  which  may  be  much  more  largely  developed.  We  are 
particularly  struck  with  the  last  book,  on  Revelation,  the  only  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  universe,  and  of  human  Hfe.  Here  are 
some  topics,  handled  in  our  author's  best  manner,  to  which  we  hope 
again  to  refer.     He  is  full  of  vigorous  thought  and  earnest  feeling ; 

'  without  pledging  ourselves  to  take  no  exception  to  parts,  we 
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strongly  recommend  all  who  love  deep  thought  and  dose  reasoning, 
and  enjoy  the  compulsion  to  '  consider  well  what  is  spoken,*  to  re^l 
him. 

A  Handbook  to  Butler's  Analogy.   With  a  few  Notes.   By  C.  A. 
Swainson^  M.A.     Cambridge :   Macmillan.     1856. 

NoTwiTHBTAyDiifO  the  number  of  valuable  guides  and  helps  we 
possess,  to  open  the  irrefragable  argument  of  Butler,  we  think  there 
was  room  for  this  valuable  handbook.  It  is  brief,  clear,  and  close, 
keeping  the  links  well  up  ;  and  the  notes  are  very  valaable.  With 
Bishop  Wilson's  admirable  Introductory  Essay,  supplying  the  author's 
defeci»,  and  correcting  some  of  his  errors  in  reference  to  evangelical 
truth,  any  young  man  may  in  a  couple  of  weeks  master  one  of  the 
profoundest  books  in  the  English  language.  But  he  will  not  exhaust 
it.  Butler  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  human  writers.  Whv 
have  we  not  the  same  helps  to  the  study  of  his  sermons  ? 

Portions  for  the   Sick  and  Solitary  Christian.     By  the  Rev. 
BiObert  Whytehead,  M.A.     London :    Shaw.     1856. 

This  is  a  volume  of  devotional  reading,  suited  to  the  sick  room, 
when  affliction  has  so  diminished  the  mental  vigour,  that  a  remembrance 
of  simple  known  truths  is  all  that  the  patient's  mind  can  bear.  We 
are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  truths  on  which  faith  feeds,  need  to  be 
so  much  diluted,  when  intended  for  the  '  solitary'  as  well  as  the  '  sick.' 

Alfieri,  his  Life,  Adventures,  and  Works:   a  Sketch.     By  C. 
Mitchell  Charles.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

Alftsri  was  emphatically  a  man  *  without  God  in  the  world.'  His 
own  life  was  as  tragical,  if  not  quite  as  dreary  and  monotonous  as  his 
own  plays.  A  weight  of  gloom  rested  on  his  spirits,  which  no 
amount  of  literary  success, — although  Alfieri  was  more  aJive  to  this 
species  of  success,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other, — served  to  dissipate, 
even  for  a  moment.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Mitchell,  thus  endeavours 
to  account  for  all  this. 

'  His  education  was  execrable.  His  country,  and  all  the  minds  with 
which  he  came  into  contact,  were  under  a  dark-bright  cloud  of 
Romanism.  The  press  was  under  a  censorship.  He  had  no  bright 
examples  in  modern  literature  to  tempt  competition.  There  were  no 
readers  whose  praise  was  worth  the  pains  of  seeking ;  and  his  mind 
was  in  itself  gloomy  and  surly.  What  a  wonder  that  he  ever  stepped 
from  the  herd, — that  he  did  not  live  useless,  and  die  hated  or  forgotten ! 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  without  stimulus  of  any  kind, 
either  to  write,  or  think,  or  read,  save  what  came  from  within  him  ; 
surrounded  by  temptations  to  sink  into  the  mere  voluptuary,  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  succumbed  to  such  temptations  during  the 
very  best  part  of  life ;  with  wasted  youth,  and  wasted  early  manhood,  to 
deter  him  from  exertion  by  suggesting,  as  the  lassitude  consequent  on 
self-indulgence  generally  does,  that  the  time  of  action  had  gone  past ; 
3ret  he  flung  all  these  environments  and  hindrances  aside,  and  achieved 
a  position  in  Italian  letters  which  can  never  be  ignored,  except  by 
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fchose  who  submit  themselves  to  the  Boman  tm-catholic  delusion,  and 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,* 

This  is,  no  doubt,  strictly  true  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  its  only  fault  is 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Sismondi,  in  his  wretched  and  meagre 
account  of  Alfieri,  says,  in  reference  to  the  extreme  and  agonistic 
baldness  of  Alfieri's  style,  *  In  meditation,  in  rage,  in  the  pathetic, 
the  melody  of  the  style  ought  never  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  gratification 
of  the  ear  ought  always  to  follow  that  of  the  mind ;  and  the  figurative 
portion  of  language,  which  adorns  it  with  pictures  drawn  from  universal 
nature,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but  employed  with  proper  modera- 
tion.' Sismondi  evidently  did  not  see  what  his  present  biographer  sees 
plainly  enough,  that  the  nakedness  of  Alfieri's  style,  its  curt  direct- 
ness, and,  occasionally,  its  barren,  cold  sublimity,  were  attributable  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  amid 'which  he  was  placed,  and  to  that 
passion  of  agony  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote.  The  lesson  of  such  a 
life  is  too  plain  to  be  disguised ;  and  Mr.  Mitcheirs  narrative  is  not 
destitute  either  of  moral  intei*est  or  of  literary  merit. 

Poems,  by  the  Author  of  'Paul  Ferroll.'  Including  a  new- 
Edition  of  IX.  Poems  by  V.,  with  former  and  recent 
Additions. 

*  IX.  Poems  by  V.,*  have  been  long  known  and  admired  by  readers 
of  cultivated  taste  and  feeling.  While  many  a  more  voluminous  and 
pretentious  writer  has  quietly  subsided  into  oblivion,  the  author  of 
these  brief  compositions  has  won  and  retained  the  attention  of  a  select 
audience.  We  have  them  here  produced  'with  former  and  recent 
additions ; '  and,  as  we  find  that  one  of  the  poems  bears  the  date 
of  1828,  we  must  suppose  that  the  author  is  now  of  matiire  years,  and 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  genius, — or  rather 
hers  ;  for  the  muse  betrays  herself  by  a  feminine  purity  and  delicacy 
of  tone,  in  spite  of  a  style  of  thought  more  deep  and  masculine.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  has  certainly  been  vouchsafed  in  measure  to  the 
author,  whose  genius  seems  to  be  of  an  equable,  calm,  and  pensive 
cast, — the  flight  of  the  swallow  rather  than  of  the  lark.  Though  her 
themes  are  for  the  most  part  serious  and  solemn,  yet  there  is  no  one- 
sided love  of  what  is  gloomy  and  depressing ;  a  gentle  cheerfulness 
sustains  the  poet  in  the  saddest  hours,  while  a  truthful  gravity  is 
present  in  the  most  lively.  We  give  a  short  extract  from  the  poem 
entitled,  'Youth  took  one  Summer  Day  his  Lyre.'  Youth  addresses 
Age:— 

'  But  Age  1  he  speaks  do  truth  who  sajs, 

That  mine  are  all  life's  suddj  days. 

Thou  its  high  mountain's  steep  upon, 

AboTe  the  clime  of  flowers  art  gone ; 

Yet  daj-beams  gild  that  head  of  thine, 

That  reach  not  these  brown  locks  of  mine ; 

Beams  of  another  day,  that  lie 

For  me  beyond  fuU  many  a  sorrow  .- 

"While  thou  above  them  stand'st  on  high. 
Beholding  now  the  kindling  morrow. 

Ah  I  tell  me  of  that  new-bom  light. 
Those  purer  scenes  that  round  thee  rise ; 

And  how,  if  grief  must  cloud  delight. 
To  make  it  lead  me  to  the  skies.  ^  t 
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And  I  will  breathe  upon  thine  ear 

Tones  of  the  wild  uuburthened  glee, 
"Which  tbou  wilt  love  e'eu  yet  to  hear ; 

For  once  sach  tones  belonged  to  thee. 
Yes,  Age,  the  life  of  each  we  '11  make 
The  sweeter  in  that  both  partake.' 

The  merits  of  poetry  like  this  are  not  very  obvious,  nor  are  its 
effects  very  stimulating ;  but  pure  spring  water  is  grateful  to  an 
imcorrupted  palate. 


lis  spite  of  the  intense  anxiety  which  prevails  throughout  all  the 
classes  of  society,  and  which  renders  people,  in  general,  careless  of  any- 
thing that  does  not  bear  immediately  upon  political  or  financial  topics, 
we  may  say  that  Feench  Litekatuue  has  never  been  so  active  as 
during  the  last  three  months.  And,  in  stating  this  fact,  we  do  not 
allude  to  those  innumerable  tales,  novels,  feuilletona,  and  proverhes 
which  daily  fall  still-born  from  a  too  prolific  ])ress.  We  are  thinking  of 
works  on  history,  interesting  contributions  to  the  stores  of  metaphj- 
fiical  learning,  biographies,  travels,  essays  on  sundry  knotty  points  of 
divinity,  learned  treatises,  in  which  some  deeply-read  savant  has  ad- 
mirably proved  that  erudition  and  good  taste  are  not  incompatible 
with  one  another. 

Whilst  examining  the  series  of  octavos  and  duodecimos,  both  bound 
and  unbound,  which  lie  accumulated  on  our  desk,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  number  of  works  professedly  written  to  keep  our  Gal- 
ilean neighbcM|  au  courant  of  the  institutions,  manners,  hopes,  and 
destmies  of  thi^ountry.  We  might  almost  fancy  that  the  days  have 
come  back  again,  when  Voltaire  wrote  his  Lettres  stir  les  Anglais^  and 
when  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  exclaimed.  Qui  nous  aurait  dit,  il  y  a 
quafre-vingts  ans,  que  les  Anglais  auraient  fait  des  romans,  et  qu'ils 
nous  auraient  surpasses  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  relative  situation  of 
both  nations  is  very  nearly  what  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  Montesquieu  spoke  in  such  glowing  terms 
of  the  English  constitution,  he  was  only  expressing  the  general 
longing  of  his  countrymen  for  a  political  status  which  they  had  not 
realized.  M.  Charles  de  Remusat's  Etudes  sur  VAngleterre  au  Dix- 
huitieme Steele* is  the  heart-felt  lament  of  a  noble  mind  over  the  loss 
of  liberal  institutions  which,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  have 
been  once  more  swept  away  by  the  storm.  Well  known  as  a  profound 
thinker  and  as  an  elegant  writer,  M.  de  Rdmusat  speaks  to  us,  through 
his  two  recently  published  volumes,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  man 
who  has  accurately  studied  both  the  political  and  the  social  life  of 
England,  and  who  is,  therefore,  perfectly  qualified  to  appreciate  them. 
The  Etudes  et  Portraits  comprise  a  series  of  sketches  on  Bolingbi-oke, 
Horace  Walpole,  Junius,  Burke,  and  Fox,  printed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Revite  des  Deux  Mondes ;  but  the  introductions  and  preface 
(forming  more  than  a  hundred  pages)  are  quite  new,  and  they  will 
strike  the  reader  as  especially  interesting,  because  they  contain  the 
author's  resume  on  the  present  and  probable  destinies  of  England. 

•  VAngleterre  au  XVlUe,  Si^eie ;  Etudes  et  Portraits.  Par  M.  Charles  de  Remnsat, 

de  rAcademie  Francaise.     2  vola.  8vo.     Paris  :  Didier.  r^^^^T^ 
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His  conclusions  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  following  few  words  :  '  The 
English  form  of  government,  applied  to  French  society :  such  has 
been  the  dream  of  my  life !' 

M.  de  Remusat  deduces  his  views  of  our  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  European  civilization,  from  the  careful  study  of  three  or  four  emi- 
nent political  leaders.  M.  Charles  Gouraud  is  also  a  staunch  admirer 
of  England  ;*  but  he  explains  his  partiality  and  justifies  it  by  tracings 
the  gradual  development  of  our  national  greatness  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  Peace  of  1763.  His  work  is  therefore  a  philoso- 
phical sketch  of  the  history  of  England  :  it  is  written  in  an  easy  style, 
and  will  be  found  to  abound  in  very  correct  i*emarks.  Alluding  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  France,  M.  Gouraud  says,  '  Speak  to  other 
nations  of  liberty,  they  understand  by  that  expression  merely  the 
happy  permission  of  living  in  the  midst  of  disorder ;  to  begin  with, 
they  think  that  the  first  step  they  ought  to  take  is  to  overturn  the 
State  in  its  very  foundation.  As  for  equality,  the  meaning  they  attach 
to  that  word  is  the  following :  "  Do  away  with  all  the  distinctions 
which  nature  itself  has  established  amongst  men  ;  place  on  the  same 
footing  idleness  and  industry,  stupidity  and  intellect."  They  dream  of 
some  (oolish  levelling  of  conditions  and  minds.  Agitated  by  such  fine 
passions,  the  nations  we  speak  of  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  little 
anxious  in  reality  to  take  the  responsibility  of  their  own  affairs ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  that  if  any  one  rids  them  of  that  burden,  he 
renders  them  the  greatest  service,  and  delivers  them  from  the  sorest 
grievance  imaginable.  Let  the  ruler  only  provide  shows,  illuminations, 
marionnettes^  and  fireworks,  they  are  the  happiest  nation  in  the 
world.  Nor  can  we  blame  such  a  course  of  acting ;  for  why  should  a 
Sovereign  esteem  his  subjects  more  than  they  esteem  themselves?' 

The  two  works  we  have  just  been  noticing  are  written,  our  friends 
will  perceive,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  called  in  France  the  parti 
parlementaire^  and  they  are  an  indirect  critique  on  imperial  despotism. 
M.  Rathery,  Librarian  at  the  Louvre,  has  proved,  in  a  very  remarkable 
pamphlet,t  full  of  curious  information  and  of  deep  learning,  but  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  contemporary  politics,  that  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  intercourse  both  social  and  intel- 
lectual between  France  and  England  has  been  uninterrupted.  The 
details  given  by  M.  Rathery  relate  chiefly  to  literature  and  to  private 
manners.  We  see  Chaucer  borrowing  from  French  fabliaux  the  chief 
incidents  contained  in  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  three  centuries  later  we 
find  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  way  of  reprisals,  imitating  Shakspeare. 

But  it  is  not  the  view  alone  of  English  liberty  and  of  English  pros- 
perity which  suggests  to  the  illustrious  thinkers  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition  their  reflections  on  the  various  forms  of  government  which 
have  obtained  in  Europe  at  the  present  day, — M.  Alexis  deTocqueville, 
for  instance,  whose  work  on  America,  published  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  excited  so  much  attention  even  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 


*  Hittoire  de*  Cautet  de  ta  Grandeur  de  V Angleterre,  depuis  let  Originet  jtaqu^k 
la  Pair  de  1763.     Par  Charles  Gouraud.     1  vol  8vo.     Paris :  Duraud. 

t  Let  ReiatioM  toeialea  et  intelleetuellea  entre  la  "France  el  V Angleterre,  depui*  fa 
ConqvHe  det  Normanda  jusqtCa  la  Revolution  FranfoUe.  Par  £.  J.  B.  Ratheiy,  Biblio- 
thecaire  da  Louvre.     8vo.     Paris  :  Dubuisson. 
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M.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  by  describing  the  ancien  r/gime,^  and  bj 
showing  how  the  Bevolution  of  1789  has  transformed  French  society, 
places  before  his  readers  lessons  of  caution  and  of  encouragement, 
without  stepping  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  native  country.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  is  the  only  one  as  yet  in  print :  it  is  confined  to 
a  view  of  the  condition  of  France  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  1789  ;  and 
explains  to  us,  from  original  documents,  what  the  ancien  regime  really 
wafl.  The  details  it  contains,  on  the  way  in  which  the  administration 
was  carried  on,  are  both  new  and  interesting. 

Whilst  M.Duverg^er  de  Hauranne  is  busy  finishing  his  constitutional 
history  of  France,  and  M.  Thiers  is  writing  the  last  volumes  of  his 
^reat  work,t  another  parlementairey  M.  Dupin,  gives  us,  under  the 
shape  of  Memoirs,  J  a  few  curious  reminiscences  of  forensic  and  political 
life.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  been  rather  disappointed  with 
this  production,  in  which  we  see  too  much  of  the  ex- President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  consideration  of  European  affairs  may  lead  most  naturally  to  the 
discussion  of  religious,  as  well  as  of  political,  questions.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  visihle  Church  ?  Is  Popery  in  a  state  of  dissolution  ? 
Shall  we  have  another  Gallican  structure,  with  a  Bossuet  at  the  top  of 
it  ?  Are  we,  on  the  contrary,  drifting  towards  rampant  Ultramon- 
tanism  ?  Again,  shall  we  see  others,  MM.  Auguste  Comte  and  Littr^ 
establish  amongst  us  those  cold  positions  and  doctrines,  than  which  we 
i«rould  rather  put  up  even  with  the  Neo-Christianism  of  M.  Drouineau  ? 
or,  lastly,  are  we  justified  in  saying  that  Voltaire  alone  is  the  true  god 
of  France  P  These  various  ideas  are  discussed,  maintained,  and  assailed 
so  violently,  that  M.  Veuillot  has  lately  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  an 
action  for  libel  against  the  opponents  of  the  Uhivers  Beligieux,  One 
Abbe  thinks  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Pope  can  secure  his  inde- 
pendence, is  by  abandoning  Home  for  Jerusalem  ;§  another  endeavours 
vainly  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  between  rationalism  and  reli- 
gion. j|  M.  Guettfe,  after  having  published  Ledieu's  Journal  of  Bossuet, 
writes  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Gallican  point  of  view.^ 
Prince  Albert  de  Broglie,  the  grandson  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  one 
of  the  few  seriously  disposed  writers  of  the  rising  French  generation,  in 
describing  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  has  found  an  opportunity  of  turning  his  countrymen's  atten- 
tion to  the  only  source  from  which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  can 
derive  lasting  peace.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fourth  century 
i«  in  many  respects,  besides,  a  complete  parallel  to  that  of  our  own 
times,  and  thus,  without  distorting  the  truth  or  over-colouring  his 
uaiTative,  the  noble  author  has  produced  almost  an  ouvrage  de  cir- 
Constance,** 

*  VandenRSgime  et  la  BSvolution.  Par  Alexis  de  Tocqaeville.  8vo.  Paris: 
Michel  lievy. 

t  Histoire  du  Contvlat  et  de  V Empire,  Par  A.  Thiers.  Tome  XIV.  8to.  Paris  : 
Fnine. 

%  MSmoiree  de  M.  Dupin.    Tome  IT.     8vo. 

S  La  Papaute  h  JSriualem.     Par  M.  I'Abbe  Michon.     8vo. 

II  De  la  Connaiteanee  de  Dieu ;  Logique.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  Gratrj,  Pr^tre  de  rOratoire 
de  I'Immaculee  Conception.     2  vols.     8vo. 

IT  Histoire  de  PEglise  de  France.    Par  M.  I'Abbe'  Guettee.     Vols.  I.-XII.     8vo. 

♦♦  VEgliseetr Empire  RomainauIVe.SQcle.  Par  M.  Albert  de  Broglie.  2vols.  8vo. 
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Mentioning  works  bearing  upon  ecclesiastical  questions,  reminds  us 
that  since  the  publication  of  our  July  number,  a  great  historian,  M. 
Augustin  Thierry,  has  disappeared  from  this  world,  after  having,  as  it 
is  said,  made  in  his  last  moments  a  fervent  profession  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism. '  I  am  a  rationalist  weary  of  being  so,'  said  he  to  the  Abb^ 
Gratry,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bed-side.  M.  Thierry  leaves  behind 
him  a  brother,  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  equally  distinguished  as  an  his- 
torical writer ;  and  who,  after  establishing  his  reputation  by  a  learned 
history  of  the  Gauls,  has  just  published,  on  Attila  and  his  successors, 
a  couple  of  volumes,  which,  although  of  course  not  to  be  compared 
with  Gibbon's  narrative,  describe  in  an  agreeable  manner  the  last  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  convulsions  of  the  hordes  of  barbariaas 
which  overran  the  West  at  that  time.* 

We  cannot  omit  naming  here  a  publication  which,  besides  being  in 
itself  deeply  interesting,  derives  an  additional  value  from  the  circuni- 
stances  under  which  it  has  come  forth.  M.  Rosseeuw  Saint  Hilaire, 
for  many  years  JProfesseur  Suppleant^  or  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Ancient 
History,  at  the  Sorboniie,  had  begun,  some  time  since,  to  write  a  Historjr 
of  Spain,  the  first  six  volumes  of  which  had  appeared  successively. 
Soon  after  the  sixth  left  the  press,  M.  Saint  Hilaire,  till  then  a  Roman 
Catholic  nominally,  and  in  reality  rather  indifferent  as  far  as  religious 
questions  were  concerned,  became  converted  to  Protestantism :  of 
course,  everything  appeared  to  him  henceforth  in  a  totally  new  light ; 
and  when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  proceed  with  his  work,  the  part  which  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  discuss,  —he,  a  Protestant,  a  Professor  of  the 
Sorbonne,a^tf^n(]^77t  contributor  to  the  Constituiionnel^ — was  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  the  Reformation  era,  Luther,  the  Diet  of  Worms  !  What 
a  treat  for  a  man  full  of  faith,  and  animated  by  the  desire  of  bearing" 
his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel !  No  wonder,  therefore,  if 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  d'Espagne  is  such  delightful  read- 
ing.f  M.  Saint  Hilaire  here  hoists  up  his  standard,  as  he  has  already 
done  in  his  public  lectures  ;  and  that  standard  is  the  Cros9  of  Christ, 
The  intrigues  of  the  Ultramontanist  party  had  rendered  for  a  time 
M.  Saint  Hilaire'a  appointment  as  titulary  Professor  of  History  very 
doubtful :  we  must  expect  that  the  publication  of  his  new  octavo  will 
excite  the  bitterest  animosity  from  the  same  quarter,  where  many  im- 
portant personages  had  vainly  hoped  to  prevent  what  they  deemed 
the  disgrace  of  seeing  a  heretic  named  to  the  important  post  of 
Lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne.     But  we  know  that  Veritas  pnevalehit. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  could  exclaim  from  long  experience, — 

Tant  defiel  enire-i-il  dans  Vdme  des  devots  ? 

that  man  was  M.  Victor  Cousin.  After  having  waged  for  many  years 
on  behalf  of  eclecticism  a  spirited  war  against  the  parti-pretre,  he  has 
now  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  contest,  and  is  busy  completing  his 
amusing  biographies  of  the  celebrated  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
»tury.     The  two  newly  published  Memoirs  on  Madame  de  Chevreuse 


•  Histoire  d* Attila  et  de  ses  Successeurs  jtisqu'^  V Etablissement  des  Hongiois  em 
Europe.     Par  M.  Am^ee  Thierry.     2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Histoire  d'Espagne  depute  les premiers  Temps  kisioriqnes  jusqu*h  la  Mort  de  Fer- 
HinanUril.     Vol..  I.-VII.     8vo/  "^  OigLd  by  GOOgle 
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and  Madame  de  Hautefort*  are  quite  equal  to  the  previous  accounts  of 
Madame  de  Sabl^  and  Madame  de  Longueville.  M.  Cousin  is  an  en- 
thusiast, and  the  con-amore  style  with  which  he  notes  down  the 
slightest  particulars  relating  to  his  heroines,  stamps  his  writings  with 
all  the  entrain,  all  the  raciness  of  youth. 

M.  de  Salvandy,  fibsorbed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  '  fusion,'  forgets 
the  use  of  a  pen,  which  in  the  days  of  yore  caused  him  to  be  compared 
to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  But  whilst  we  are  wandering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sorbonne,  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  accom- 
plished Lecturer  on  French  Poetry,  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin.  Not 
satisfied  with  getting  through  the  press  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Dramatic  Literature,  besides  contributing  daily  to  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  and  writing  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mbndea  an  excellent 
biography  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  has 
just  been  editing  two  volumes  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Vol- 
taire.t  This  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, as  the  correspondence  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light 
embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  philosopher's  life.  We  only  regret 
that  the  clever  editor  should  have  made  his  preliminary  notice  so  very 
short. 

If  we  now  add  that  M.  Guizot,  besides  writing  a  capital  Memoir  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  J  is  still  busy  with  his  work  on  the  English  Revolution ;  if 
we  add,  moreover,  that  his  son,  M.  GuiUaume  Guizot,  has  written  an 
interesting  account  of  the  reign  of  King  Alfred, §  we  shall,  we  believe, 
have  g^ven  a  tolerably  faithful  summary  of  literary  life,  as  manifested 
in  the  parti  parlementaire. 

Amongst  the  Republicans  we  do  not  find  the  same  activity ;  or, 
rather,  their  activity  allows  itself  to  be  frittered  away  upon  compara- 
tively unimportant  subjects.  After  endeavouring  (vainly,  as  we  think) 
to  connect  with  mere  deism,  in  his  hoo\L  Du  Devoir,  t\i%  laws  of  private 
and  social  duty,  M.  Jules  Simon  now  publishes  a  second  volume, 
which  may  be  taken  up  as  the  necessary  sequel  and  complement  of 
the  first. II  In  eloquence,  generous  feeling,  and  skilful  analysis,  M. 
Simon's  works  are  highly  remarkable ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  how 
any  man  will  quietly  venture  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  on  that  pale 
creed  to  which  philosophers  have  given  the  name  of  natural  religion. 
As  for  us,  we  feel  much  more  s^'mpathy  with  the  views  of  life  and 
death  enforced  in  another  small  brochure  recently  publislied,  and 
containing  M.  Adolphe  Monod's  death-bed  addresses  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  family.     This  is  a  volume  worth  its  weight  in  gold.^f 

The  fii*st  instalment  of  M.  de  Lamennais's  posthumous  works  is  now 

*  Madame  de  Chevreuse  et  Madame  de  Hautefort,  nouvelles  Etudes  tur  les  Femmet 
iUtutret  et  la  Societe  du  XFlle.  Siecte.     Par  M.  Victor  Cousin.     2  vols.     8vo. 

t  Court  de  Utterature  Dramatique,  ou  de  /'  Usage  des  Passions  dans  ie  Lrame. 
Vols.  I. -I  II.  12rao.  Par  M.  Saint- Marc  Gii-ardin,  de  1' Academic  Frau^aise. — Lett  res 
inediies  de  Voltaire,  avec  une  Preface,  Par  M.  Saint- Marc  Girardin,  de  T Academic 
Fran9ai8e.     2  vols.     8vo. 

X  Sir  Robefi  Feel ;  Jtevne  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  ifai,  1  Juillet,  1  Ao4t. 

S  Alfred  le  Grand,  ou  V Angleterre  sous  les  Anglo-Saxous.  Par  M.  Guillaumfe 
Guizot.     12mo. 

H  La  Ueligion  Naturelle.     Par  M.  Jules  Simon.    8vo.  and  12mo. 

%  Les  Adieux  d'Adoljihe  Monod  a  ses  Amis  et  h  VEglise.     8vo. 
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out,*  and  comprises  two  distinct  parts,  of  unequal  interest.  Were  it 
not  for  the  beauty  of  the  style,  the  writings  bearing  upon  political 
subjects  and  events  forgotten  long  since  would  be  unreadable :  when- 
ever the  author,  on  the  contrary,  discusses  the  lofty  topics  connected 
with  philosophy  and  religion,  he  should  not  only  be  perused,  but 
studied. 

Since  M.  de  Lamartine  has  bidden  farewell  to  the  Muses,  and  con- 
centrated all  his  energies  on  the  publication  of  a  periodical  Oours  de 
Litt^ature,  in  which  we  have  found  much  that  is  excellent,tM.  Victor 
Hugo  is  the  only  great  poet  France  can  boast  of.  This  assertion, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  his  new  recueil  in 
two  volumes,  Les  CantemplationSy  is  an  unexceptionable  work ;%  far 
from  it.  M.  Hugo  has  a  few  hobbies,  which  he  has  been  constantly 
riding  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  Odes  et  Ballades  ;  and  although 
they  break  down  under  him  whenever  he  attempts  to  turn  them  to 
account,  yet  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  give  them  up.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  hobbies  is  the  idea  of  setting  himself  apart  as  the 
man  of-  the  age,  the  apostle  of  the  ideal,  the  poet-missionary,  if  we  may 
so  say  ;  as  the  Olympio,  in  short,  so  well  known  by  the  readers 
of  his  earlier  lyrics.  Whenever  he  is  possessed  by  that  most 
absurd  fancy,  whenever  he  mixes  up  with  his  poetry  a  species  of 
Pantheism,  picked  up  in  the  writings  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux  or  M.  Rey- 
naud,  he  falls,  as  La  Bruyere  said  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  audessoua 
de  rien.  But  as  soon  as  he  sings  of  domestic  life,  home  affections,  and 
home  sorrows,  '  Kichard  is  himself  again,*  and  the  most  exquisite 
strains  break  from  the  poet's  lyre.  In  the  present  volume,  most  of 
the  pieces  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  M.  Hugo's  daughter,  Madame 
Vacquerie,  are  really  beautiful ;  the  (so-called)  philosophical  poems  are 
absurd. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Contemplations,  a  comedy  by  M.  Pon- 
sard,§  who  has  just,  by  the  bye,  been  made  un  des  Quarante  de  VAca- 
demie  JEVanqaise,  and  a  yolume  of  tales  from  the  pen  of  M.  Edmond 
About, II  the  imaginative  literature  of  France  has  produced,  during  the 
last  three  months,  nothing  worth  remembering.  Imitations  of  Balzac, 
Souli^,  andEug^ne  Sue,  are  still  plentiful ;  sketches  from  the  demi- 
monde  abound  ;  but  such  trash  deserves  not  to  be  mentioned. 

We  can,  however,  easily  forget  M.  Feuillet's  insipid  marivaudage, 
and  M.  Champfleury's  realism,  by  returning  once  more  to  the  great 
men  who  have  m  days  of  yore  shed  such  an  imperishable  lustre  on 
French  literature  ;  and  an  enterprising  publisher,  M.  P.  Jannet,  has 
enabled  us  to  do  so,  in  giving  us  editions  which  are  the  ne  plus  ultret 
of  accuracy,  durability,  and  taste.  Under  the  title  of  Bibliotheque 
JElzevirienne,^  we  see  now  marshalled  before  us  a  series  of  elegant 

*  (Euvret  Posthumet  de  F.  LameunaU.  Publiees  selon  le  Va>a  de  I'Auteur  par 
£.  D.  Forg:nc8.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo. 

t  Un  Entretien  par  Mots,  Court  famUier  de  Litterature,  Par  M.  de  Lamartine. 
8vo. 

X  Let  ContempJationt,    Par  Victor  Hngo.     2  vols.     8vo. 

\  La  Bourse^  ComSdie,  en  einq  Actet  et  en  Vert,  Par  F.  Ponsard,  de  TAcadeiuie 
Fran^ise.     12  mo. 

II  Let  Manages  de  Paris.     Par  Edmond  About.     12mo. 

f  JBibliotHque  Slgeuirienne  de  P,  Jannet,  Bue  BicAe/ieu,  15. 
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little  volumes,  comprising  both  annotated  reprints  of  the  French 
classics,  and  likewise  editions  of  works  which,  although  not  generally 
known,  are  important  as  illustrations  of  the  literary  and  political 
lustory  of  France.  Divinity,*  poetry  ,t  moral  philosophy, J  the  drama,  § 
tales,||  autobiographies,^ — ^nothing  has  been  forgotten ;  and  M.  Jan- 
net's  invaluable  collection  is  enriched  daily  by  treasures  which  will 
Boon  make  it  the  most  impoi*tant  monument  ever  erected  to  French 
literature.  When  M.  Jaunet's  advertised  series  of  Memoirs  is  pub- 
lished, even  M.  Hachette's  edition  of  Saint-Simon,**  and  M.  Didot's 
Journal  de  Dcmgeau^^'^  excellent  as  these  two  reprints  are,  must  be 
superseded. 

A  propos  of  history  and  of  historical  works,  we  had  nearly  omitted 
to  mention  M.  Michelet's  three  volumes  on  the  sixteenth  century,^^ 
being  the  continuation  of  a  History  of  France,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  as  far  back  as  1835.  Some  one  has  called  M.  Michelet  *  the 
Carlyle  of  lajeune  France :'  the  brilliancy  of  style  in  both  cases,  the 
fervid  imagination,  and  the  deep  insight  into  the  spiritual  maladies  of 
our  times,  render  the  parallel  partly  correct ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the 
one  hand,  has  the  advantage  over  his  rival  for  metaphysical  powers 
and  shrewd  common-sense ;  whilst  M.  Michelet,  on  the  other,  is  by 
far  the  superior  in  learning  and  research. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  short  resume  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
France  during  the  last  three  months,  without  at  least  mentioning 
that  the  Academic  Fran/^aise  held  its  annual  public  meeting  on  the 
28th  ultimo.  The  eloquent  and  witty  speech  delivered  by  M.  Ville- 
main,  in  his  capacity  of  Perpetual  Secretary,  has  called  forth,  as  usual, 
some  absurd  remarks  from  the  Bonapartist  newspapers  on  the  spirit  of 
opposition  manifested  by  the  Acad^iie.  Those  imperialist  gentlemen 
must  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  speech  ;  and  when  any  one  ventures 
politely  but  firmly  to  remonstrate  against  the  calumnies  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  the  platitudes  of  M.  Nisard,  he  is  almost  stamped  as  a 
conspirator. 

*  Vinternelle  Consolation^  premiere  Vernon  FrangaUe  de  rimitaiion  d^  JSttu 
Christ.     1  vol. 

t  (Eucres  complies  de  St.  Amant.  2  vols. — (Envres  eomplHet  de  F.  Villon,  1  vol. — 
CStivres  de  SSnecS.     2  vola. — (Eavres  compfUee  de  Uegnier.     1  vol.  &c. 

%  Uefiexions^  Sentences  et  Maximes  morales  de  La  Rochefoucauld.  1  vol. — Carac- 
teres  tie  La  Bruyere.     1  vol.  &c. 

$  Jneien  TAedtre  Frangaise.     Vols.  I.-VIII. 

I  Le  Roman  Bourgeois.  Par  Furetiere,  1  \o\.—Les  J  ventures  du  Baron  de  Faneste, 
Far  Th.  Ag.  d'Aabigne.     1  vol.  &c. 

%  Memoires  de  Madame  de  la  Guetie.  1  vol. — MSmoires  de  la  Marquise  de  Cour- 
eelles.    1  voL 

**  Memoires  compleis  et  anthentiques  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon.  Public  par  M. 
CberueL    20  vols.     8vo. 

ft  Journal  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  Public  en  entier  poor  la  premiere  Fois.  Vols. 
I.-V.     8vo. 

%X  Histoire  de  FroMce  au  Seizieme  Siicle»  Renaissance,  Beforme,  Ouerres  de  Religion, 
Par  M.  Michelet.    8  vols.    8vo. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

The  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.     By  Dionysius  Lardner, 
D.C.L.  Electricity ^  Magnetism,  and  Acoustics.    Walton  and  Maberly. 
The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  a  cheap  and  valuable  series.  The 
learning  and  literary  skill  of  Dr.  Lardner  are  equally  distinguished, 
and  form  one  of  the  rarest  combinations  in  the  world  of  letters.  He  is 
a  ma.ster  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  all  the  natural  sciences. — The  Camp 
and  the  Cutter  :  or,  a  Cruise  in  the  Crimea.    By  Edwin  Qalt.    1856. 
This  narrative  invites  the  reader  with  the  double  promise  of  pastime 
and  instruction,  and  the  fault  will  be  in  himself  if  he  is  disappointed 
of  both. — The  Lion  of  Flanders:  or,  the  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs. 
By  Hendrik  Conscience,     Lambert  and  Co.     The  genius  of  M.  Con- 
science is  homely  and  national.     11  is  stories  of  Flemish  life  may  be 
compared  for  truth  and  freshness  to  the  Swedish  tales  of  Frederica 
Bremer ;  and  for  healthful  moral  tone  we  think  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.    The  book  who.-^e  title  we  have  given  proves  him  to  be  a  mas- 
ter also  of  historical  romance. — Claud  Wilford.     A  Bomance.     By 
J.  One.     Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     The  most  trashy  pubfieation 
of  this  or  any  season.    It  painfully  reminds  us  that  the  art  of  printing 
is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  society.     For  a  book  so  ridiculous  it  is 
strangely  dull ;  and  the  only  joke  which  at  all  amused  us  is  paraded 
on  the  title-page,  where  the  author  modestly  *  reserves  the  right  of 
translation.' — Bible  Poems  and  Lyrics :  from  Subjects  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures.    By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Moulton.     Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.     These  verses  of  Mrs.  Moulton  are  highly  creditable :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  coai'ser  sex,  we  fear  that  not  one  lady  in  a  thousand 
could  write  any  so  good.     At  the  same  time,  we  would  rather  they 
should  admire  her  talent  than  follow  her  example. — The  Good  Soldier. 
Outlines  of  the  Life,  Labours,  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Beech, 
Wesley  an  Minister.     By   John   H.   Beech.     Heylin.      1856.      We 
strongly  recommend  this  memorial  of  a  good  man's  labours.    Mr.  Beech 
was  a  Minister  of  more  than  average  talent  and  usefulness,  and  his  son  is 
a  biographer  of  more  than  usual  judgment  and  ability. — Bright  Light 
in  Early  Daum :   or,  a  Mother's  Recollections  of  One  whom  Jesus 
loved.      With   a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Clay,  B.A.     Wertheim 
and  Macintosh.     Of  nothing  are  we  more  convinced  than  the  fact  and 
frequency  of  a  deep  spiritual  influence  in  the  hearts  of  young  children ; 
and  this  we  say  in  spite  of  the  impressions  of  this  foolish  book.    But  we 
fear  it  will  be  otherwise  with  readers  less  assured.  If  the  parrot-like  repe- 
titions of  infancy,  found  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  Memoir,  are  thus 
confounded  with  a  later  and  more  genuine  experience,  there  is  danger 
that  the  one  may  be  allowed  to  balance  or  neutralize  the  other. — 
Neglected  Things :  or.  Words  of  Warning  on  the  Neglect  of  common 
Christian  Duties.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Shelton.     The  preface  of  this 
little  volume  is  tasteless  and  unpromising  ;  but  once  over  the  thresh- 
hold,  the  candid  reader  may  find  both  entertainment  and  profit.    It  is 
full  of  practical  suggestions ;  and  precept  and  anecdote  are  blendwl 
with    considerable   skill. — Faith   and  its  Effects.     By  Mrs.  Fhahe 
Palmer.    Heylin.    1856.    This  little  work  is  rich  in  all  the  best  expe- 
riences of  the  Christian  life.    If  the  *  rationale'  of  faith  is  still  to  seek, 
its  reality  and  power  are  put  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy  ;  and  the 
believer  stands  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  philosopher. 
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Art.  I. — The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations,  By  William  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S.  London :  John  ChurchilL 
1856. 

Every  age  has  its  favourite  pursuits,  which  are  duly  reflected 
in  its  popular  literature ;  and  the  former  may  readily  be  deduced 
from  the  latter.  The  present  is  the  Avatar  of  Minerva.  The 
drinking  bouts  of  the  last  century  are  now  expelled  from  civilized 
society,  whilst  amateur  philosophers  grind  specula,  handle  micro- 
scopes, and  develope  photographs.  Hence  a  demand  has  sprung 
up  for  manuals  on  these  subjects,  and  by  the  unfailing  law  of 
commerce  a  supply  has  followed.  Books  of  this  kind  scarcely 
existed  a  century  ago,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  micro- 
scope. From  the  publication  of  Hookers  Micrographia  in 
1665,  to  that  of  Pritchard's  Microscopic  Cabinet  in  1833,  few 
such  works  made  their  appearance  in  England.  George  Adamses 
Micrographia  I lltLstr at  a  appeared  in  1746;  ^ok^r^^  Microscope 
made  Easy,\u  1744;  and  Needham's  Microscopic  Dwcovme*, 
in  1746.  Half  a  centuiy  appears  to  have  then  elapsed,  before 
the  younger  Baker  published  his  Microscopic  Essays,  forming 
the  last  of  the  series.  Microscopic  memoirs  were  not  un- 
common in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  but  they  were  no 
more  designed  for  the  unlearned  multitude  than  were  New- 
ton's Lectiones  Optica,  or  his  Method  of  Fluaions.  Popular 
microscopy  in  Great  Britain  dates  from  the  publication  of 
Pritchard's  work ;  followed  by  that  of  his  Natural  History  of 
British  Animalcules,  and  by  Brewster's  Treatise  on  the  Micro- 
scope,  which  appeared  in  1837.  The  successive  improvements 
made  in  the  simple  magnifying  lens  by  Brewster,  Wollastmj£ 
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Goring,  and  Pritchard,  contributed  much  to  its  value,  by  cor- 
recting its  tendencies  to  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration; 
but  the  event  which  gave  new  life  to  microscopy  was  the  appli- 
cation to  the  compound  microscope  of  a  principle  already  adapted 
to  telescopes;  viz.,  the  use  in  each  lens  of  different  kinds  of 
glass  capable  of  correcting  each  other's  opposite  errors.  Instru- 
ments thus  constructed  were  found  to  reveal  enlarged  images  of 
objects  which  were  approximately  accurate  both  in  colour  and 
form. 

Microscopy  comprehends  two  distinct  classes  of  inquiries : — 
first,  those  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  instrument; 
secondly,  those  belonging  to  its  employment,  and  the  resulting 
discoveries.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  former  of 
these  topics,  because  it  has  not  only  been  explained  in  all  the 
recently  published  manuals,  but  has  recently  been  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  a  northern  contemporary  by  the  philosopher 
most  competent  to  grapple  ^-ith  it.  We  would  merely  re- 
mind our  readers,  that  when  rays  of  light  pass  through  glass 
lenses,  they  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  dispersive  distortion.  lu 
the  one  case,  the  rays  which  proceed  through  the  centre  of 
the  lens  are  bent  at  a  different  angle  from  those  penetrating  it 
nearer  the  circumference;  and,  consequently,  when  all  the 
rays  passing  through  the  lens  rc-unite  at  their  foci,  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  are  no  longer  what  they  were  prior  to 
their  refraction.  This  error  is  designated  spherical  aberration. 
But  there  is  also  a  second  source  of  error.  The  coloured  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum  have  varying  refrangibilities ;  consequently, 
in  passing  through  a  refracting  medium,  such  as  glass,  some  of 
them  are  projected  fui^thcr  through  all  points  of  the  lens  than 
others.  Hence  they  do  not  combine  to  re-produce  the  image  of 
the  object  from  which  the  rays  emanate  at  the  same  focal  point. 
This  is  termed  chromatic  aberration.  The  first  of  these  errors 
gives  to  the  image  seen  in  the  microscope  a  distorted  form ;  the 
second  surrounds  it  with  an  unreal  fringe  of  gaudy  colours. 
IVeedora  from  these  errors  is  proved  by  means  of  what  are  called 
test  objects. 

The  minute  markings  on  the  scales  of  insects  were  long 
employed  to  ascertain  the  defining  power  of  a  microscope; 
subsequently,  marine  objects  called  Diatomacece,  whose  silice- 
ous discs  are  marked  and  sculptured  in  various  ways,  have 
been  employed.  In  one  of  these,  the  parallel  lines  are  so  minute, 
that  85,000  exist  in  a  linear  inch ;  but,  small  as  these  are,  they 
are  nothing  to  one  found  in  the  United  States  by  Professor 
Bailey,  the  Grammatophora  subtilissima.  Yet  the  definiiiig  and 
resolving  power  of  modern  microscopes  has  been  ma^e  so 
perfect,  that  these  inconceivably  minute  liaes  become  (Scariy 
apparent,  and  display  distinct  interspaces.  Of  late  years!  opti- 
cians and  microscopists  have  vied  in  improving  the  lensesL  so  as 
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to  excel  in  the  resolution  of  these  tests.  Whoever  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  combination  of  glasses  to  render  visible 
more  minute  markings  than  had  been  shown  by  others^  has 
carried  off  the  palm  of  victory.  But  there  has  been  great  danger 
lest  men  should  mistake  means  for  ends :  and  wc  are  glad  to 
see  Dr.  Carpenter  lifting  up  his  voice  against  this  abuse  of  the 
pursuit.  He  demonstrates  that  microscopes  should  possess  other 
properties  than  clearness  of  definition;  and  that  iu  gaining  the 
one  you  may  sacrifice  others  of  equal  worth. 

'It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  most  perfect  object-glass  is  that 
which  combines  all  the  precediug  attributes  in  the  highest  degree  in 
which  they  are  compatible  one  with  another.  But,  as  has  just  been 
shown,  two  of  the  most  important,  namely,  penetrating  power  and 
resolving  power,  stand  in  such  opposite  relations  to  the  angular  aper- 
ture, that  the  highest  degree  of  which  each  is  in  itself  capable  can 
only  be  attained  by  some  sacrifice  of  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  of  two 
objectives,  which  are  respectively  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  these  opposite  qualities,  one  or  the  other  will  be  preferred  by  the 
microscopist,  according  to  the  particular  class  of  researches  which  he 
may  be  carrying  on ;  just  as  a  man  who  is  about  to  purchase  a  horse, 
will  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  destines 
the  animal.  Hence  it  shows,  in  the  author's  estimation,  just  as 
limited  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  instrument, 
to  estimate  the  merits  of  an  object-glass  by  its  capability  of  showing 
certain  lined  or  dotted  "  tests,"  without  any  reference  to  its  pene- 
trating or  defining  power,  as  it  would  be  if  a  man  should  estimate  the 
merits  of  a  horse  merely  by  the  number  of  seconds  within  which  he 
could  run  a  mile,  or  by  the  number  of  pounds  he  could  draw  ;  without 
any  reference,  in  the  first  case,  either  to  the  weight  he  could  carry, 
or  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  could  maintain  his  speed ; 
and,  in  the  second  case,  either  to  the  rate  of  his  draught,  or  to  his 
power  of  continuing  the  exertion.' — Pp.  195,  196. 

With  the  necessity  for  this  caution  to  students  we  cordially 
agree.  Little  knots  of  microscopic  amateurs  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  who  hold  periodic  meetings  ;  and  the 
fact  is  a  creditable  one.  But  too  often,  as  we  know  from  per- 
sonal experience,  their  chief  business  is  to  examine  the  markings 
of  test  diatoms,  and  thus  demonstrate  the  relative  superiority  of 
their  respective  instruments.  Now  we  contend  that  such  men 
are  not  microscopic  observers.  They  are  mere  microscopic 
gangers;  adjuncts  to  the  workshop  of  the  optician;  the  tasters 
and  provers  of  the  optical  purveyor.  Not  that  they  are  a 
useless  class;  far  from  it.  But  if,  instead  of  devoting  their 
chief  attention  to  this  one  object,  and  indulging  in  what  we 
fear  is  often  a  selfish  competition,  they  would  give  more 
time  to  untrodden  fields  of  research,  microscopic  science  would 
advance  more  rapidly,  though  their  self-gratulations  might 
occasionally  be  less.     To  possess  a  lens  with  a  high  angle  of 
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aperture  brings  no  merit  to  its  possessor^  whatever  it  may  do 
for  its  fabricator;  but  to  make  brilliant  discoveries  with  an 
inferior  instrument  is  to  do  that  of  which  any  man  may  be 
justly  proud.  The  one  merely  proves  that  he  has  a  purse 
in  his  pocket ;  the  other  testifies  to  brains  in  his  head.* 

For  the  reasons  already  urged^  our  subsequent  remarks  will 
refer  to  the  practical  appUcations  of  the  microscope,  and  result- 
ant discoveries.     But  here  again  we  must  narrow  our  ground. 

In  no  respect  do  the  works  of  God  more  strikingly  differ 
from  the  works  of  man  than  in  the  searching  scrutiny  which 
they  will  bear.  Your  analysis  cannot  be  too  minute,  nor 
your  observation  too  close.  They  are  no  more  adapted  to  a 
single  point  of  view,  than  they  are  subservient  to  a  solitary  end  ; 
and  their  beauty  is  as  manifold  as  their  utility.  Hence  it  is 
that  there  are  few  earthly  objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  which 
do  not  present  some  microscopic  structure,  invisible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  The  boards  of  our  floors,  the  stones  of  our  walls, 
the  mud  from  the  river  or  the  pool,  the  sand  from  the  ocean,  the 
ashes  hurled  from  the  glowing  crater,  the  earth  from  our  fields, 
all  display  structure  of  varying  interest,  speaking  of  past  changes 
and  vital  influences.  When  we  look  at  the  log  of  wood  blazing 
on  our  fire,  how  difficult  to  believe  that  under  its  blackened 
surface  there  lurks  a  structure  of  surpassing  beauty ;  that  the 
coal  which  crackles  around  it  reveals  an  internal  organization 
indicating  a  vegetable  origin,  and  suggesting  an  endless  train 
of  associated  thoughts !  It  speaks  of  primaeval  forests,  where 
strange  foliage  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  creatures  of  still 
stranger  forms  swam  in  the  laving  waters ;  of  agencies  by  which 
creation  after  creation  of  living  things  has  been  swept  away, 
to  b3  replaced  by  others  better  adapted  to  the  newer  economy. 
Yet  every  where  and  in  every  thing  we  find  that  the  laws  regu- 
lating minute  organization  are  unchanged.  The  fossil  plants  of 
the  coal  measures,  which  flourished  when  the  Alps  were  under 
the  sea,  when  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas  had  no  existence, 
and  when  Snowden  and  Ben  Nevis  had  just  emerged,  like 
Aphrodite,  from  their  mother  ocean,  have  the  same  organic 
tissues  as  the  tyees  now  living  on  their  mountain  slopes.  The 
bones,  the  teeth,  the  shells  and  the  zoophytes  of  primaeval  life 
have  been  constructed  as  the  same  objects  are  now :  and  when 
the  last  dispensation  was  ushered  in,  when  man  became  the 
apex  of  that  living  terrene  pyramid,  every  atom  of  his  body  had 
given  to  it  a  microscopic  structure;    each  atom  was  endowed 


•  ITie  lenses  having  the  highest  angle  of  aperture,  which  we  have  examined,  are 
mode  hy  the  American  optician,  Sj^enccr,  who  aflirms  that  he  hns  sacccedcd  in  attaioiug 
nb^ :  their  defiuiog  power  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be.  Some  of  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  such  lenses  for  ordinary  working  purposes  may  be  removed  by  the  teuijwrary 
use  of  a  diaphragm  below  the  stage,  cutting  off  the  superfluous  litfht  entering  at  the 

higher  angles.  ^   C^r^r^n]r> 
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with  an  inherent  portion  of  his  common  vitality,  and  fulfilled 
its  share  in  that  aggregation  of  functional  acts,  by  which  what 
we  call  'life'  makes  itself  objectively  manifest.  Indeed,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  of  organized  things,  every  physiological 
operation,  healthy  or  diseased,  is  performed  by  one  or  other 
of  these  invisible  elements :  hence  it  is  evident  that  however 
carefully  we  study  these  organs  in  the  concrete,  we  can  never 
obtain  a  just  conception  of  their  living  action  until  the  magic 
lens  reveals  their  secrets. 

Such  being  the  vast  field  for  exploration,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  improvement  of 
the  achromatic  microscope  has  been  insufficient  for  its  effective 
survey.  Every  living  thing  possesses  a  structure  and  a  history ; 
the  elephant  crashing  through  an  Indian  forest,  and  the  mote 
dancing  in  the  sunbeam  or  in  the  drop  of  water;  the  chestnut 
uprearing  its  giant  trunk  on  Mount  ^tna,  and  the  atom  cell 
whose  aggregated  myriads  barely  tinge  the  flower-pot  green. 
Yet  all  these  have  been  produced  in  obedience  to  special  laws, 
and  each  after  its  own  kind.  Of  the  iimumerable  host  of  living 
things,  every  one  has  individual  peculiarities  in  its  history ; 
yet  when  these  varying  histories  are  rightly  discerned,  they  will 
prove  but  the  components  of  one  grand  whole ;  though  the  vast- 
ness  of  creation  is  thus  made  more  manifest,  it  is  the — 

*  Vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to  harmonize.' 

But  ere  this  comprehensive  knowledge  is  attained,  how  must 
observers  be  multiplied !  How  prolonged,  too,  must  be  their 
inquiries!  Weeks,  months,  and  years  of  patient  investigation 
are  often  needed  to  elucidate  the  story  of  some  insignificant 
animalcule.  The  utilitarian  exclaims,  ^  How  absurd  is  such 
devotion  to  worthless  pursuits !  what  solemn  trifling ! '  Modem 
Pindars  sneer  at  '  periwinkle  wisdom.' 

*  To  hunt  for  days  a  lizard  or  a  gnat, 
And  run  a  dozen  miles  to  catch  a  bat ; 

To  plunge  in  marshes,  and  to  scale  the  rocks, 
Sublime,  for  "  scurvy-grass  '*  and  "  lady's-smocks,'' 
Are  matters  of  proud  triumph  to  be  sure, 
And  such  as  Fame's  fair  voliune  should  secure !  * 

But  the  philosophic  naturalist  recognises  and  smiles  at  the  real 
folly.  He  knows  that  however  insignificant  the  object  and 
minute  the  details,  they  lead  to  generalizations  which,  when 
obtained,  are  the  delight  of  thoughtful  men,  as  they  proclaim 
the  glory  of  God.  They  reveal  the  unity  of  the  plan  on  which 
the  entire  world  of  living  things  has  been  framed.  They  show 
that  one  all-wise  Power  must  have  called  them  into  being,  or 
this  harmonious  relation  and  mutual  dependence  could  have  had 
no  existence.  And  as  the  living  creation  is  thus  shown  to  have 
emanated  from  one  God,  so  they  bind  the  present  with  the  pa^*|^ 
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extinct  forms  supply  the  missing  links  in  an  otherwise  broken 
chain ;  and  we  are  thus  taught^  so  far  as  natural  things  find  a 
voice,  that  our  God  is  not  only  the  one  Jehovah  ruling  through- 
out all  space,  but  that  He  has  been  such  throughout  all  time. 

The  microscope  furnishes  a  crushing  answer  to  those  who, 
in  their  tender  care  for  the  dignity  of  the  Deity,  endeavour  to 
make  Ilira  a  Dem  ex  machind,  '  He  is  too  lofty  a  being  to  con- 
descend to  the  small  things  of  earth.  He  rules  the  universe 
from  His  throne.  He  scatters  living  things  over  the  earth  with  a 
liberal  hand ;  but  he  does  this  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  in  detail.' 
How  prone  is  man  to  measure  the  powers  of  Deity  by  his  own ! 
Is  there  any  distinction,  in  the  sense  of  these  dreamers,  between 
great  and  small?  We  unhesitatingly  answer.  No.  A  leaf  is 
made  up  of  microscopic  cells  and  fibres,  each  one  of  which  has 
its  individual  life,  and  fulfils  its  independent  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate work  the  leaf  is  appointed  to  perform.  A  multitude  of 
living,  working  atoms  constitute  the  leaf.  The  concrete  tree  is 
but  an  assemblage  of  such  leaves ;  and  thus  the  life  of  nature's 
green  mantle,  in  which  none  would  fail  to  recognise  the  hand  of 
God,  resolves  itself,  when  analysed,  into  the  individual  vitality  of 
innumerable  microscopic  points.  There  is  no  abstract  life  inde- 
pendent of  these.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  animal  frame, 
and  to  man  himself.  His  mere  life,  which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  plant,  and 
equally  resultant  from  the  aggregate  life  of  minute  elements. 
What,  in  like  manner,  is  gravitation  ?  Not  a  mysterious  power 
drawing  sphere  to  sphere,  acting  only  on  the  concrete  masses ; 
but  a  force  exerted  by  every  minute  atom  of  which  such  spheres 
consist,  acting  upon  other  atoms  equally  minute.  It  is  the 
aggregation  of  these  atomic  powers  that  constitutes  the  visible 
phenomenon.  God  either  controls  nature  through  its  minutest 
elements,  or  not  at  all.  The  truth  is.  He  fills  every  comer 
of  immensity,  and  animates  every  particle  of  life.  And  surely 
no  detailed  studies  can  be  contemptible  which  conduct  to 
conclusions  so  lofty  as  these,  and  so  worthy  of  the  infinite  and 
wise  Creator. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  small  but  bulky  volume  contains  much  con- 
densed information  respecting  the  impulse  which  the  original  in- 
vention of  the  microscope  gave  to  a  new  class  of  scientific  studies  ; 
and  how,  in  the  hands  of  Hooke  and  Leeuwenhoek,  Grew  and  Mal- 
pighi,  Trembley  and  Ellis,  Otho  F.  MuUer,  Gleichen,  and 
Vaucher,  it  led  to  discoveries  which  opened  out  new  channels 
of  inquiry  and  research.  This  movement  continued  its  progress 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  new  instrument  lost 
some  of  its  reputation. 

•  The  defects  inseparable  from  its  original  construction  formed  a  bar 
to  all  discovery  beyond  certain  limits  ;  and  although  w^^op^^^^jsi  con- 
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tinually  meeting  with  new  wonders,  which  patient  and  sagacious  obser- 
vation woald  have  detected  at  any  time,  and  with  any  of  the  iiistru* 
ments  then  in  use ;  yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlie  impression  should 
have  become  general,  that  almost  everything  which  it  could  accomplish 
had  already  been  done.  The  instrument  fell  under  a  temporary  cloud 
from  another  cause ;  for,  having  been  applied  by  anatomists  and  phy- 
siologists to  the  determination  of  the  elementary  structure  of  the 
animal  body,  their  results  were  found  to  be  so  discordant  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  general  suspicion  of  a  want  of  trustworthiness  in  the  microscope, 
and  in  everything  announced  upon  its  authority.' — Page  8. 

But  the  commencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century  witnessed  the  construction  of  achromatic  instruments, 
creating  a  notable  era  in  the  history  of  science. 

*  Neither  botanists  nor  zoologists,  anatomists  nor  physiologists,  were 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  perfecting  and  extending 
the  knowledge  thus  unexpectedly  put  into  their  hands;  and  the 
records  of  scientific  societies,  and  the  pages  of  scientific  journals,  have 
ever  since  teemed,  like  the  early  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
with  discoveries  made  by  its  instrumentality.  All  really  philosophic 
inquirers  soon  came  to  feel  how  vastly  the  use  of  the  improved  micro- 
scope must  add  to  their  insight  into  every  department  of  organic 
nature ;  and  numbers  forthwith  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the 
labour  of  investigation.  Old  lines  of  research,  which  had  been 
abandoned  as  unlikely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  issue,  were  taken  up 
again  with  the  confident  expectation  of  success,  which  the  result  has 
shown  to  have  been  well  grounded ;  and  new  paths  were  soon  struck 
out,  each  of  which,  leading  into  some  region  previously  unexplored, 
soon  cleared  the  way  to  others,  which  became  alike  productive  ;  thus 
laying  open  an  almost  unlimited  range  of  inquiry,  which  the  time  that 
has  since  elapsed  has  served  rather  to  extend  than  to  contract,  and 
which  the  labour  that  has  been  devoted  to  it  has  rather  amplified  than 
exhausted.' — Page  11. 

From  the  period  in  question,  the  movement  has  not  only  con- 
tinued to  progress,  but  the  new  instrument  has  found  its  way 
from  the  study  of  the  philosopher  to  the  drawing-room.  Groups 
of  dilettantists  surrounding  a  table  covered  with  jars  of  muddy 
water  are  now  common  enough ;  each  individual  peering  through 
the  instrument  before  him  with  unwavering  energy,  interrupted 
only  by  the  sudden  ejaculations  of  some  of  his  companions : 
'What  is  this?  Do  look  here — what  a  beast!  Stop;  he  is 
gone;  no,  here  he  is  again;  look  quickly,  or  he'll  be  ofif! 
What  can  he  be?' — all  which  means  only  that  some  animalcule 
unknown  to  the  observer  has  crossed  the  field  of  his  instrument, 
and  elicited  the  summons  to  his  companions;  and  though  all 
this  may  not  directly  produce  new  discoveries,  it  is  awaken- 
ing men  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world  around  them ;  raising 
a  succession  of  young  observers,  who  will  one  day  do  good  ser\'ice, 
and  placing  the  microscope  in  its  proper  position  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument. 
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In  1828,  Christian  Gottfried  Ebrenberg  began  to  publish  his 
discoveries  amongst  minute  animal  and  vegetable  forms  hitherto 
abandoned  to  neglect.  Trerabley  had,  it  is  true,  d^cribed 
the  fresh-water  polype  with  wonderful  approximation  to  accuracy. 
Soldani,  Planchus,  Montagu,  and  a  host  of  others  had  noted  the 
microscopic  shells  found  in  the  sea.  Ellis,  following  in  the  steps 
of  Trcmbley,  had  demonstrated  that  animals  resembling  the 
Hydra  described  by  the  Genevan  abounded  in  the  marine  coral- 
lines which  he  delighted  to  study ;  those  '  little  sea-cups'  with 
which  he  excited  the  admiration  of  his  friend  Hogarth.  Vau- 
cher,  also  a  Genevan,  had  directed  attention  to  some  of  the 
minuter  forms  of  vegetable  life,  whilst  Gleichen  and  MuUer  had 
studied  the  animalcular  atoms  with  which  stagnant  water  abounds. 
But  Ehrenberg,  by  his  wondrous  energy,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
artistic  illustrations,  first  gave  unity  to  the  observations  of  his 
predecessors,  widely  extended  the  range  of  his  inquiries,  and, 
by  systematizing  the  study,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
But  it  is  solely  as  an  industrious  systematizer  and  describer  of 
species  that  Ehrenberg  now  shines.  He  has  ever  been  devoid  of 
philosophic  breadth :  insufiiciently  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  Bacon,  and  sufiering  imagination  to  usurp  the  province  of  rea- 
son, his  fancy  ran  riot  amidst  the  objects  with  which  his  eye  was 
dazzled;  he  applied  to  microscopic  life  a  system  of  pseudo- 
physiology  which  set  at  defiance  every  inductive  method,  and 
outraged  common  sense. 

The  wondrous  nature  of  Ehrenberg's  revelations  took  the 
scientific  republic  by  storm,  and  some  time  elapsed  ere  men 
paused  to  weigh  the  actual  worth  of  his  philosophy.  But  at 
length  young  spirits  arose  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  dicta  of 
their  great  master.  Errors  after  errors  were  made  public,  and 
microscopists  now  incurred  some  danger  of  unduly  distrusting 
the  distinguished  Professor  even  where  his  conclusions  were  just. 
His  radical  mistake  has  been  one  into  which  he  has  fallen  in 
common  with  other  great  authorities  whose  names  might  be  cited. 
Men  whose  studies  range  over  a  vast  field  of  unbroken^ground, 
encounter  so  much  that  is  novel,  that  the  habit  of  prompt 
decision  becomes  indispensable  to  them.  But  prompt  decisions 
in  natural  science  are  sure  in  the  long  run  to  produce  glaring 
blundeis.  Trembley's  fame  rests  upon  a  single  monograph,  as 
Gray  lives  chiefly  in  his  Elegy,  But  that  monograph,  which 
embodied  the  labours  of  years  spent  in  the  study  of  one  animal- 
cule, was  a  model  of  what  such  productions  ought  to  be ;  and  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Carpenter  in  deeming  its  publication  '  to  have 
marked  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  microscopic 
inquiry.'  Ehrenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  studied,  figured,  and 
described  every  minute  thing  that  came  within  his  reach, — plant 
or  animal,  recent  or  fossil.  He  hesitated  not  to  assign  to  every 
organ  which  his  instrument  revealed,  a  name  an(L^  function. 
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Thus  be  endowed  plants  by  the  hundred  with  brains^  stomachs^ 
and  an  array  of  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life^  leaving  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  unwelcome  task  of  eliminating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
The  restdt  is  somewhat  painAil.  He  who  has  almost  created 
a  science  is  in  danger  of  standing  alone  amidst  his  discoveries  as 
a  relic  of  a  bygone  age ;  and  of  being  jostled  from  his  pedestal 
by  the  activity  of  a  crowd  who  owe  to  him  much  of  their  life 
and  inspiration. 

In  the  initial  number  of  this  Review^  we  sketched  one  of  the 
lines  along  which  modem  investigations  have  been  conducted^ 
and  that  not  the  last  either  in  interest  or  importance.  Early 
botanists  neglected  cryptogamic  vegetation.  Modem  micro- 
scopy has  shown  not  only  its  high  interest  as  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  its  deeply  significant  bearing  upon  the  study  of 
higher  animal  and  vegetable  forms.  It  is  there  that  we  found 
the  cell,  by  means  of  which  so  many  vital  processes  are  accom- 
plished, in  its  most  simple  and  observable  form ;  and  the  light 
which  has  flashed  from  the  scum  floating  on  the  green-mantied 
pool,  has  not  failed  to  illuminate  some  of  the  dark  problems 
supplied  by  the  human  body  both  in  health  and  disease.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  article  referred  to,  similar  inquiries  have 
been  in  progress.  These  inquiries  have  not  been  merely  con- 
fined to  external  forms ;  they  have  extended  to  the  questions  of 
origin,  growth,  and  development;  and  especially  to  the  relations 
of  these  phenomena,  as  manifested  in  simple  cellular  plants,  to 
the  functions  of  similar  cellular  tissues,  when  found  either  in  the 
higher  vegetable  forms,  or  in  animal  life.  Prom  these  studies 
we  have  now  learned  that  the  isolated  cell  contains  within 
itself  a  principle  of  re-production.  Consisting  of  two  mem- 
branes, distended  by  a  granular  fluid,  the  inner  membrane 
and  its  contents  can,  by  its  own  innate  power,  become  con- 
stricted like  an  hour-glass,  and  afterwards  divide  itself  into  two 
parts,  each  part  secreting  for  itself  a  new  outer  membrane,  so 
that  the  one  primary  cell  now  becomes  two.  In  like  manner 
the  two  are  converted  into  four ;  these  again  into  eight;  the  pro- 
cess advancing  until  it  surpasses  the  power  of  numeration  to 
Tepresent  the  direct  products  of  that  one  original  cell.  Thus  are 
formed,  in  large  measure,  the  masses  of  cellular  seaweed  that 
strew  our  shores.  Thus  grow  the  Fungi,  Mosses,  and  Lichens, 
that  clothe  our  rocks  and  dells.  Thus  is  developed  much 
of  the  tissue  giving  verdure  to  our  woods  and  fields.  But, 
besides  this,  every  plant  and  animal  commences  its  life  as 
a  cellular  mass,  the  components  of  which,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
explains, — 

'Undergo  a  progi^essive  "differentiation,"  a  fabric  heing  thereby 
developed,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  organs,  (stem, 
leaves,  roots,  flowers,  &c.,)  each  of  them  characterized  by  specialities 
not  merely  of  external  form,  but  of  intimate  structure,  and  performing 
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actions  peculiar  to  itself,  which  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  plant 
OB  a  whole.  Hence,  as  was  first  definitely  stated  by  Schleiden,  it  is  in 
the  life-history  of  the  individual  cell  that  we  find  the  true  basis  of 
the  study  of  vegetable  life  in  general.' — Page  265. 

We  know  no  principle,  of  modem  enunciation,  which  has  pro- 
duced Buch  important  results  in  physiology  and  pathology  as 
that  illustrated  by  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  explains  the 
successive  development  of  the  various  animal  and  v^etable 
tissues  from  their  primary  germ;  and  as  it  thus  affects  the 
leading  phenomena  of  incipient  life,  it  is  equally  related  to 
agencies  which  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  experienced  surgeon  has 
long  known  that  unless  he  dips  sufficiently  deep,  he  faUa  to 
eradicate  cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease.  The  study  of 
the  vegetable  cell,  especially  amongst  cryptogamic  plants,  has 
explained  the  necessity  for  this.  These  diseases,  the  dread  of 
the  surgeon,  and  the  bane  of  humanity,  are  nothing  more  than 
aggregations  of  abnormal  cells ;  and  if  the  operator  allows  but 
one  of  these  to  remain,  it  can  re-produce  the  disease  by  its 
inherent  power  of  self-multipUcation.  Facts  like  this  place  the 
studies  in  question  in  a  new  and  practical  light.  Every  human 
being  learns  his  direct  interest  in  their  progress,  since  he  knows 
not  how  soon  he  may  require  all  the  help  that  science  can 
afford.  The  abstract  philosopher  and  the  utilitarian  find  at 
least  one  common  platform. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  modem  inquiries  are  those 
into  the  early  history  and  development  of  animals,  especially 
the  invertebrate  forms.  Here  metamorphoses  have  been  re- 
vealed more  wondrous  than  ever  suggested  themselves  to  the 
Augustan  poet  or  the  dreamy  Hindoo.  But  it  is  not  merely  as 
revealing  strange  marvels  that  these  triumphs  of  modern  micro- 
scopy claim  our  attention.  They  afford  materials  of  high  import 
to  the  philosopher  seeking  to  ascertain  the  natural  relations  c^ 
animal  forms,  whilst  they  have  robbed  the  sceptic  of  some  of  the 
most  treasured  weapons  of  his  quiver.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
last  assertion.  If  the  infidel  will  appeal  to  science,  to  science  he 
shall  go. 

The  favourite  arguments  of  those  who  seek  to  detach  crea- 
tion fipom  a  Creator,  have  ever  been  drawn  fipom  portions  of 
the  natural  world  the  history  of  which  was  obscure.  The 
mythic  nebular  substance  served  this  purpose  until  recent 
researches  blew  the  fallacy  to  the  winds.  The  notion  of  a  spon- 
taneous generation  of  living  forms  was  employed  in  like  manner. 
For  a  season  difficulties  surrounded  the  subject,  which  science 
could  not  remove.  Meanwhile,  the  sceptic  taught  that  vege- 
table infusions,  placed  under  proper  physical  conditions,  gene- 
rated lively  animalcules  as  the  direct  result  of  such  conditions ; 
that  fimgi  sprang  up  amongst  decaying  organisms,  being  called 
into  existence  in  a  way  distinct  from  what  occurs  in  other  por- 
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tions  9f  ihe  vegetable  kingdom ;  that^  in  fact,  chemical  forces 
vere  competent  to  produce^  as  well  as  sustain^  viialitp ;  and  that 
no  Creator  was  necessary  to  account  for  a  living  creation.  But 
modem  science  has  brought  all  this  to  an  end.  The  microscope 
has  robbed  the  infidel  of  those  fallacious  arguments  in  which  he 
clothed  error  in  the  jargon  of  philosophy.  '  Spontaneous  gene« 
ration  ^  is  a  phrase  excluded  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  philoso- 
pher, save  as  indicating  a  bygone  error :  we  would  only  retain  it 
in  our  speech  as  they  plant  buoys  over  sunken  wrecks,  to  indi- 
cate perilous  ground.  No  creation  has  been  effected  in  any 
one  of  the  many  examples  cited  by  unbelievers.  External  con- 
ditions can  only  develope  into  action  a  vitality  that  already 
existed  passively  in  some  unseen  germ,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  one  created  by  God  alone;  the  Fungi,  Entozoa,  and  Infii- 
sorial  Animalcules,  essentially  resemble  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganic world  in  their  early  history ;  and  the  genesis  of  the  least 
of  them  as  much  demanded  His  omnipotent  power  as  did  man 
himself. 

Some  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  intestinal 
worms  (Entozoa)  have  until  recently  perplexed  orthodox  philo- 
sophers ;  one  especially  anomalous  example  being  more  puzzling 
than  the  rest.  A  few  examples  of  a  curious  worm,  the  C^«/i- 
cercus  oculi  humani,  have  at  long  intervals  been  found  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  human  eye.  From  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should  exist  in  any  man^s  eye 
without  attracting  his  attention;  and,  from  the  inconvenience 
such  a  guest  would  occasion,  it  is  equally  improbable  that  the 
case  would  fail  to  reach  some  medical  man  who,  from  its 
extreme  rarity,  would  place  it  upon  record  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals. But,  as  just  observed,  the  creature  only  appears  on  rare 
occasion^.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  removed  one  from  the 
eye  of  a  patient  some  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  we  believe  that 
a  second,  which  came  under  our  notice  a  few  years  since,  ulti- 
mately reached  the  same  experienced  oculist.  The  question  for 
solution  is  an  obvious  one.  How  could  such  creatures  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  ordinary  methods  of  multiplication  ?  Even  had 
the  successive  instances  occurred  in  members  of  one  family, 
(which  they  did  not,)  it  would  be  diflScult  to  explain  the  preserva- 
tion  and  transmission  of  the  ova  from  one  individual  to  another, 
at  the  same  time  leaping  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
'Lineal  succession,'  say  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, ^is  here  out  of  the  question;'  and  it  was  not  very  easy  for 
their  opponents  to  explain  the  anomaly. 

But  not  content  with  asserting  the  anomalous  origin  of  this 
Entozoon,  and  its  independence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  re- 
production, the  attempt  was  made  to  invest  the  heresy  with  an 
atmosphere  of  philosophy,  by  advancing  an  hypothesis  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  such  objects.     Recognising  the  vitality  of  each 
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part  of  man's  animal  organism,  they  contended  that  aonj^  por- 
tions of  his  frame  could  become  detached  from  the  rest  without 
losing  their  inherent  life;  and  that,  after  their  separation,  they 
became  developed  into  independent  creatures,  endowed  with  all 
essentials  of  individual  animals.  The  supposition  was  not  wholly 
devoid  of  support  from  anomalous  things  occurring  elsewhere ; 
but  the  true  history  of  the  entire  race  of  Entozoa  has  recently 
been  studied  by  several  continental  naturalists^  especially  M. 
Seebold ;  and  by  his  masterly  investigations  the  fallacy  has  been 
thoroughly  exploded. 

•  It  appears,  from  these  researches,  that  the  Entozoa,  or  intes- 
tinal worms,  pass  the  early  part  of  their  life  in  the  body  of  one 
animal,  but  complete  their  existence  in  that  of  some  wholly  dif- 
ferent species.  Thus,  the  tapeworm  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  human  subject,  spends  its  early,  larval  life  in  the 
liver,  brain,  or  other  organs  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  on 
which  he  subsists, — especially  the  sheep  and  the  pig.  A  similar 
worm,  found  in  the  cat,  commences  its  existence  in  the  body  of 
the  rat  and  the  mouse ;  whilst  the  parasite  of  the  dog  spends 
its  youth  in  the  interior  of  the  rabbit  and  hare.  The  larval 
forms  occurring  in  these  animals  have  long  been  known  and 
described  as  so  many  distinct  species,  their  very  close  relation 
to  the  tapeworm  being  wholly  unsuspected ;  but  now  their  his- 
tory is  clear  enough.  The  perfect  worm  can  alone  produce 
eggs,  which  it  does  in  vast  numbers,  but  which  undergo  no 
further  development  in  the  intestine  of  the  animal  in  which 
the  worm  resides.  They  are  conveyed  along  with  the  manm'e 
to  pastures ;  their  marvellous  vitality  enabling  them  to  survive 
the  accidents  of  flood  and  field.  Sooner  or  later  they  are  taken 
up  by  some  of  the  grazing  quadrupeds  along  vrith  their  vej^re- 
table  food,  and  are  thus  transferred  to  the  animals'  stomachs^ 
where  warmth  and  inoisture  quicken  them  into  active  life, 
The  germs  now  escape  from  the  eggs,  and  become  small  worm- 
like larv»,  each  with  a  bladder  at  its  tail,  and  a  circlet  of 
cutting-hooks  at  its  head.  By  means  of  the  latter  they  pene- 
trate the  various  tissues  of  the  animal's  body;  some  reaching 
the  brain,  some  the  liver ;  whilst  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  odd  wanderer  from  reaching  any  part  of  the  body  which  is 
their  temporary  home.  In  this  stage,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
one  of  ova,  these  objects  marvellously  resist  destructive  agencies. 
They  accompany  the  sheep's-head  into  the  pot,  and  lurk  in  the 
mutton  frizzling  in  the  pan ;  but,  phoenix-like,  they  often  sur- 
vive the  ordeal.  The  digestive  powers  of  living  stomachs  fail  to 
digest  them.  The  cat  eats  rats  and  mice ;  the  dog  consumes  the 
w^Ud  animals  of  the  field  and  the  offal  of  the  shambles;  man 
enjoys  his  mutton  and  his  pork,  and  the  tapeworm  larvas  find 
their  way  to  a  resting-place.  Their  further  development  is  now 
completed ;  they  produce  eggs  by  untold  myriads ;  th,e  cycle  of 
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frorm-life  has  been  run,  and  with  the  ova  commences  a  new 
generation. 

How  much  is  to  be  learned  from  this  history !  In  the  first 
place  it  gives  spontaneous  generation  its  death-blow.  Cystu 
cercus  oculi  humani  is  no  longer  a  marvel.  The  two  men 
referred  to  had  eaten  the  larvae  along  with  their  pork  or  mutton, 
as  myriads  have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do,  to  the  end ;  but  the 
larvae  they  consumed,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  bowel,  had, 
by  a  rare  accident,  found  their  way  to  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
where  they  were  seen  as  well  as  felt,  and  consequently  attracted 
notice.  Had  they  remained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  they  would 
merely  have  grown  unobserved  into  tapeworms.  What  they 
would  have  become,  had  they  not  been  removed  by  operation 
from  the  visual  organ,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Their  limited 
accommodation  might  have  arrested  their  development,  and 
compelled  them  to  remain  larvae,  as  tadpoles  are  said  to  continue 
tadpoles  when  excluded  from  the  light. 

A  practical  idea  is  aIso  suggested  by  these  discoveries.  It  is 
known  that  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  similar  diseases  in  cattle,  arise 
firom  the  presence  of  these  cysticerd  and  their  allies,  these 
worm  larvae,  in  the  bodies  of  the  aflfected  animals.  The  dog  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  active  agent  in  diflFusing  the  multitudinous 
germs  of  these  pests  of  the  agriculturist.  It  has  been  observed 
that  cattle  fed  in  stalls  and  pens,  dispensing  with  the  aid  of 
dogs,  are  less  liable  to  such  affections  than  those  reared  in  the 
open  plain ;  and  as  the  dog  appears  to  play  his  part  in  diffusing 
the  noxious  germs,  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  his  services 
at  once  suggests  itself.  By  so  doing  the  grazier  will  materially 
improve  his  chance  of  escaping  the  rot  and  similar  evils.  As 
for  us  poor  bipeds,  we  cannot  subject  all  the  contents  of  our 
larder  to  microscopic  inspection  in  chase  of  Cysticerd  and  Echi- 
nororhynchi, — nuisances  with  armed  heads  and  ugly  names.  Our 
only  resource  is  to  avoid  half-cooked  meats.  We  must  see  that 
the  cook  sufficiently  roasts  the  mutton,  or  risk  being  plagued 
by  the  doctor  with  his  armoury  of  turpentine,  kousso,  and  oil  of 
male  fern. 

We  have  referred  to  the  aid  which  modem  researches  are 
affording  those  naturalists  whose  forte  lies  in  the  classification 
of  animals.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  this  subject  are 
samples  of  his  work:  whether  noting  the  phenomena  of  cell- 
development  and  embryonic  life,  or  studying  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  highest  organisms,  he  ever  remembers  the  bearing 
of  his  facts  on  those  great  problems  of  natural  history  which 
raise  the  study  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

'  It  has  not  been  amongst  the  least  important  results  of  the  new 
turn  which  zoological  inquiry  has  thus  taken,  that  a  far  higher  spirit 
has  been  introduced  into  the  cultivation  of  this  science  than  previously 
pervaded  it.     Formerly  it  was  thought,  both  in  zoology  and  botany, 
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that  claasificatioii  might  be  adequately  based  on  external  characteni 
alone  ;  and  the  scientific  acquirements  of  a  naturalist  were  estimated 
rather  by  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  these,  than  by  any 
knowledge  he  might  possess  of  their  internal  organization.  The  great 
system  of  Cuvier,  it  is  true,  professed  to  rest  upon  organization  as  its 
basis ;  but  the  acquaintance  with  this  which  was  considered  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  was  very  limited  in  its  amount,  and  superficial  in  its 
character ;  and  no  naturalist  formerly  thought  of  studying  the  histoiy 
of  development  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  science  of  classification. 
How  essential  a  knowledge  of  it  has  now  become,  however,  if  only  as 
a  basis  for  any  truly  natural  arrangement  of  animals,  must  have 
become  apparent  from  the  preceding  sketch  ;  and  it  Las  thus  come  to 
be  felt  and  admitted  amongst  all  truly  philosophic  naturalists,  that 
the  complete  study  of  any  particular  group,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
classification,  involves  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  not  only  of  its 
intimate  structure,  but  of  its  entire  life  history.' — Page  24. 

The  value  of  these  studies  to  the  systematizer  is  derived  firom 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  lower  animals^  in  their  matured  states, 
are  the  permanent  representatives  of  conditions  which  are  traus^ 
itional  in  some  others  of  higher  organization.  An  earthworm 
presents  many  important  features  also  common  to  the  cater- 
pillar of  a  butterfly.  The  division  of  its  body  into  numerous^ 
nearly  equals  soft  rings  or  segments ;  the  long,  straight  alimen- 
tary canal ;  the  occurrence  in  each  segment  of  a  pair  of  inde- 
pendent ganglia,  or  nerve-centres,  supplying  that  segment  with 
the  nerves  it  requires ;  the  vegetative  repetition  of  parts  seen  in 
these  segments  and  their  ganglia,  each  one  being  in  large 
measure  a  copy  of  the  rest ;  are  so  many  points  bringing  the 
worm  and  the  caterpillar  into  near  fellowship.  But  whilst  the 
worm  has  attained  its  utmost  development,  the  caterpillar  has 
to  rise  to  something  higher,  and  becomes  a  wingeil  insect.  In 
doing  so  its  resemblances  to  the  worm  diminish,  and  its  distinc- 
tive features  multiply.  Its  transverse  segments  become  unequal 
in  size ;  its  pairs  of  nervous  ganglia,  no  longer  equal  either  in 
size  or  arrangement,  become  concentrated  at  some  points,  whilst 
they  disappear  from  others,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
organs  these  points  respectively  sustain;  its  alimentary  canal 
becomes  more  complex:  the  creature  has  assumed  a  higher 
organization  than  characterized  its  larval  state.  Hence,  as  this 
larval  or  worm  state  of  the  creature  must  be  a  lower  one — 
zoologically  speaking — than  that  of  the  matured  insect,  so  the 
earthworm,  which  such  larvae  temporarily  represent,  must  per- 
manently occupy  a  position  in  the  zoologicid  scale  below  that 
of  insects. 

Whilst  we  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  keeping  in  mind 
Dr.  Carpenter's  remark, — and  it  is  never  lost  sight  of  through- 
out his  work, — wc  must  guard  against  pushing  it  too  far,  or 
forgetting  that  exceptional  facts  suggest  caution  in^its  appHca- 
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tion.  It  is  a  valuable  adjunct^  but  not  the  sole  guide  to  classifi- 
cation. The  young  Rotifer  possesses  eyes,  which  disappear  from 
the  same  creature  as  soon  as  matured ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  animals  with  eyes  hold  a  subordinate  position  to  those 
which  have  none.  The  barnacles  which  cover  the  rocks  on  our 
coasts  are  permanently  ^^e(/,  whilst^  in  common  with  many  other 
creatures,  their  young  are  free  to  roam  where  they  list.  Freedom 
of  motion,  however,  is  no  characteristic  of  the  lower  creatures, 
but  the  reverse.  The  young  embryos  of  the  naked  sea-slugs 
are  encased  in  a  spiral  shell,  like  a  periwinkle ;  but  they  soon 
abandon  it,  remaining  shell-less  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Never- 
theless, the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  shell  affords  no  key 
to  the  organization  of  a  mollusc.  Indeed,  the  highest  foims  are 
found  amongst  the  shell-less  cuttlefishes.  These  facts  might 
be  largely  multiplied;  and  though  they  do  not  negative  Dr. 
Carpenter's  position,  they  render  caution  necessary,  lest,  in 
handling  one  good  instrument,  the  zoological  artificer  should 
forget  that  other  tools  are  occasionally  needed ;  otherwise  the 
edifice  he  constructs  will  be  marred  by  broken  arches  and  crack- 
ing lintels. 

Strange  fantastic  things  are  some  of  these  larval  creatures  I 
The  old  adage  of  *  Like  father,  like  son,'  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
them.  Not  more  dissimilar  were  mythic  Aurora,  with  '  her  rosy 
steps,^  and  mother  earth,  whence  she  is  fabled  to  have  sprung. 
Take  the  well-known  example  of  the  barnacle.  Whoever  in 
these  days  of  aquarian  enthusiasm  has  hunted  for  marine 
animals  on  our  rockv  shores,  has  good  reason  to  remember  these 
living  rasps,  unless  blessed  with  hands  of  leather  and  boots  of 
iron.  They  might  multiply  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  sea-side 
shoemakers.  In  his  juvenile  state,  your  barnacle  is  a  free,  roving 
young  gentleman,  whose  back  is  covered  by  a  calcareous  shield, 
whilst  three  pairs  of  jointed  legs  enable  him  to  dart  hither  and 
thither,  like  a  government  whipper-in  when  the  division  bell  is 
about  to  ring.  But  in  a  little  while  the  rover  outgrows  his 
shell,  which  he  casts  off,  and  emerges  in  a  new,  though  not 
wholly  dissimilar,  shape.  He  bears  about  the  same  resemblance 
to  his  former  self  that  a  moustached  and  whiskered  scion  of 
Young  England — ^just  returned  from  his  continental  tour — does 
to  the  smooth-faced  youth  who  left  his  mother's  apron-strings  a 
year  or  two  before.  It  is  a  resemblance  with  a  difference  that 
adds  nothing  to  his  beauty. 

A  second  and  a  third  moult  soon  succeed.  He  has  now 
entirely  altered  his  form.  The  old  lorica  has  disappeared.  He 
is  encased  in  a  small  bivalve  covering,  like  a  shrimp  enclosed  in 
a  mussel-shell.  But  he  somewhat  follows  the  fashion  of  Smike 
and  Oliver  Twist.  His  garment  covers  his  body,  but  only  half 
accommodates  his  protruding  limbs.  His  antennae,  legs,  and 
tail,  project  on  three  sides  of  his  circumference.     This  shell  is 
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thrown  off  in  its  tum^  and  now^  like  a  weary  traveller  who  has 
seen  the  worlds  he  sighs  for  a  settled  life^  and  realizes  his  wish 
after  a  novel  fashion.  He  fixes  upon  a  resting-plaee^  and^ 
through  an  organization  of  wondrous  strangeness^  he  glues  his 
own  nose  down  to  the  rock^  tosses  his  tail  into  the  air^  encases 
himself  in  the  conical  plates  which  punish  the  incautious  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Gosse^  and  is  now  a  fixture  for  life. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  form  a  practical  acquaintance  with  these 
odd  creatures,  we  would  recommend  him  to  rusticate  for  a 
season  under  the  crags  of  the  Great  Orme^s  Head.  Amongst 
the  rough  rocks  under  'Goggarth's  Nose^  he  will  discover  a 
supply  of  objects  that  will  at  once  familiarize  him  with  the  bar- 
nacle^ and  find  work  for  his  shoemaker. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  dwell  on  the  discoveries 
now  making  amongst  the  larvse  of  the  starfish  and  ecliini,  mar- 
vellous though  they  be.  Professor  Muller  has  opened  out  a 
new  world  in  this  direction ;  but  we  must  linger  amongst  our 
favourite  corallines,  those  '  little  sea-cups/  which  delighted  the 
eye  of  England^s  greatest  satirical  painter ;  since  amongst  them 
have  been  achieved  some  of  the  most  wondrous  triumphs  of 
modem  microscopy. 

With  the  aspect  of  the  common  forms  of  corallines  our  readers 
are  doubtless  familiar ;  but  there  are  points  in  the  organization 
of  these  little  objects  which  might  escape  the  observer's  atten- 
tion, unless  specially  directed  towards  them.  As  is  well  known, 
each  of  the  little  cups  and  cells  supported  by  the  branching 
organism  contains  a  polype  animal  closely  resembling  the  fresh- 
water form,  which  Trembley  made  the  subject  of  his  immortal 
monograph ;  but  amidst  these  cups  a  nearer  view  reveals  small 
white  pyriform  capsules,  sometimes  translucent  as  tissue-paper, 
sometimes  glistening  like  pearls.  These  are  fiUed  by  an  expan- 
sion from  the  soil  animal  substance  which  runs  through  all  the 
tubular  branches  of  the  coralline.  A  veiy  low  magnifier  shows 
this  soft  nucleus  of  the  capsule  to  be  nodular ;  and  a  still  higher 
power  reveals,  in  each  nodule,  a  Medusa  or  jelly-fish,  closely 
resembling  those  larger  forms  everywhere  left  on  our  beaches 
by  the  retiring  tide.  The  Medusae  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  polype-bearing  coralline  that  the  flower  does  to  the  plant. 
The  polypes  catch  and  digest  the  food  which  nourishes  the  entire 
organism,  as  the  roots  absorb  and  the  leaves  decompose  the 
crude  nutriment  derived  from  the  soil.  In  like  manner  with 
the  plant,  the  coralline  pushes  out  lateral  buds  and  branches 
supporting  the  polype,  representatives  of  the  leaves ;  but  in  all 
this  there  is  no  production  of  ova  analogous  to  the  growth  of 
seeds.  These  are  obtained  in  a  different  way,  by  means  of  the 
medusan  contents  of  the  capsules  referred  to. 

In  some  instances  these  minute  Medusae  remain  within  the 
capsules;  in  others  they  successively  become  detached,  and  sail 
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away  into  the  open  sea^  expanding  and  contracting  with  that 
breathing  motion,  to  which  so  large  a  section  of  the  group  of 
jelly-fishes  owes  its  name  of  '  Pulmograde/  The  animals  have 
now  a  distinct  sexuality^  and  produce  eggs ;  myriads  of  which 
are  difiused  through  the  ocean.  ,Tn  each  of  these  eggs  is  an 
embryo,  which,  in  due  season,  escapes  from  its  diminutive  prison- 
house  ;  but,  like  the  barnacle,  soon  exchanges  its  freedom  for  a 
more  settled  life,  attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  substance,  and 
developes  into  a  soft  polype.  At  this  stage  it  surrounds  itself 
with  a  homy  covering, — the  first  step  in  the  production  of  the 
elegant  objects  popularly  known  as  corallines :  from  this  cylinder, 
in  most  species,  branches  are  given  off,  each  having  its  polype 
cells  and  polype  animals.  New  capsules  form,  containing  new 
medusan  buds ;  and  the  whole  history  is  repeated. 

There  is  one  group  of  these  creatures  in  which  a  different 
class  of  phenomena  present  themselves.  The  polype  developed 
from  the  embryo  in  the  egg  throws  out  branches  like  the  fresh- 
water species,  without  secreting  a  horny  investment.  But,  after 
a  time,  each  polype  undergoes  a  new  change.  It  casts  away  its 
terminal  ring  of  tentacles:  numerous  parallel  constrictions  of 
its  waist  cause  its  body  to  resemble  the  flounced  dress  of  a 
modem  belle.  The  constrictions  nearest  the  free  extremity 
successively  deepen,  until  that  extremity  becomes  detached ;  as 
if  a  transverse  slice  had  been  cut  off,  carrying  with  it  one  of 
the  flounces.  This  slice,  which  becomes  a  free  independent 
Medusay  is  followed  in  succession  by  others  ;  until  nothing 
remains  but  a  stump-end  of  the  original  animal.  Nothing 
daunted  by  these  successive  slicings,  the  fragment  throws  out 
from  its  free  extremity  a  new  ring  of  tentacles,  and  developes  a 
new  array  of  lateral  branches ;  each  of  which,  in  time,  undergoes 
the  same  fission  as  the  original  polype ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  latter  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  originated 
more  Medusse  than  we  could  easily  number.  But  let  not  awe- 
stricken  Malthusians  imagine  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  mischief! 
What  has  occurred  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  true  work  of 
multiplication.  As  we  have  said,  these  Medusse  are  to  the 
polype  what  dioecious  flowers  are  to  the  plant.  Each  female 
produces  eggs  innumerable.  The  whole  is  an  institution  for 
dispersing  what  would  become  a  surplus  population;  and  would 
delight  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  did  not  its  perfect  action 
paralyse  them  with  despair. 

The  production  of  coral  rock  by  the  co-operative  labours  of 
minute  animalcules  has  long  been  employed  in  illustration  of 
the  attainment  of  great  results  by  feeble  agencies.  Wondrous, 
indeed,  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  coral  island  thus  built  up, 
Herodotus  gazed  with  wondering  awe  upon  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids ;  and  the  mechanical  achievements  of  modem  times  have 
failed  to  make  the  erection  of  these  structures  by  feeble  man 
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less  marvellous  to  us  than  they  were  to  the  father  of  history, 
twenty-three  centuries  ago.     But  pyramids  and  coral  islands 
sink  into  nothingness^  contrasted  with  what  recent  microscopic 
inquiry  has  revealed.     To  render  our  meaning  intelligible,  we 
must  indulge    in    a  practical  antithesis,  and    descend  for  a 
moment  from  the  sublimities  of  pyramids  and  coral  strands,  to 
the  common-place  appendages  of  our  flower  garden.    The  rain- 
drops have  for  some  time  been  accumulating  in  the  saucer  of  an 
old  n^lected  flower-pot.      We  place  a  drop  of  this  stagnant 
water  under  the  microscope,  and  our  eye  rests  upon  a  little 
gelatinous  speck,  which  at  first  neither  looks  one  thing  nor  ano- 
ther.    By  and  bye  'it  stirs,  and,^  according  to  the  logic  of  the 
Lancashire  Tim  Bobbin,  '  by  that  it  should  be  wick.^     Anon  it 
plays  such  strange  pranks  with  its  outline,  as  to  make  it  a  happy 
thing  that  it  needs  no  tailor.     Even  Stultz  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  give  it  a  fitting  garment.     In  a  few  moments  it  has  assumed 
as  many  forms  as  ever  did  Matthews  when  '  at  home ;'  amply 
justifying  its   soubriqtiet  of   the   '  Proteus    animalcule,'     and 
making  it  a  true  rival  of  the  son  of  Tethys.     But  this  is  not  its 
most  interesting  feature.     It  is  the  representative  of  a  group  of 
agents,  the  results  of  whose  labours  cast  all  human  efibrts  into  the 
shade.     When  the  workmen  of  Cheops  drove  their  tools  into  the 
limestones  of  Mokkadam,  they  little  suspected  that,  but  for 
an  insignificant  ally  of  the  Proteus  animalcule,  that  mountain 
range,  the  quarry  of  the  pyramids,  would  have  had  no  existence. 
Long  ere  the  prows  of  Caesar  struck  the  Kentish  strand,  the 
Gaul  cast  his  eye  on  the  white  clifis  across  the  waters,  and  called 
them  'Albion.'     But  he  little  wist  that  to  a  gelatinous  atom 
England  owed  a  distinctive  feature  and  a  name.     Yet  such  is 
the  case.     The  chalk  bills  of  England  and  France,  vast  moun- 
tain masses  amongst  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  in  Greece  and 
Syria,  in  Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Cabool,  along  the 
Southern  Himalaya  and  the  Thibetian  frontier,  alike  owe  their 
being  to  a  microscopic  animalcule.     And  these  are  merely  firag- 
ments  of  the  vast  creation  which  is  due  to  the  labours  of  these 
invisible  agents.     Wherever  we  turn,  they  are  preparing  the 
calcareous  materials  for  some  newer  world.     UnUke  the  coral 
animals,  their  range  is  not  limited  to  tropical  seas ;  but,  in  one 
form  or  another,  they  are  every  where  carrying  on  their  marvel- 
lous work.     They  are  intermingling  the  sands  on  our  own  shores 
with  calcareous  atoms  which,  by  their  chemistry,  they  have  sepa- 
rated fix>m  the  ocean  wave.    We  find  them  at  work  amidst  the 
icebergs  of  the  north,  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the 
heated  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.     Amongst  the  sunny  isles 
of  the  far  south,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  spice-clad  Phi- 
lippines, the  same  causes  are  in  operation.    Everywhere,  these 
microscopic  atoms  of  transparent  jelly  are  secreting  their  caJ- 
careous  shells,  and  in  such  myriads  as  to  form  the  beds  of  entire 
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oceans.  When^  by  means  of  Brooke's  ingenious  deep-sea  lead^ 
the  officers  of  the  'Dolphin'  brought  up  soundings  in  mid 
Atlantic  from  a  depth  of  two  thousand  fathoms^  they  were  found 
not  to  contain  one  particle  of  unorganized  mineral  matter. 
Minute  animalcules  have  constructed  the  entire  foundations 
which  bear  the  rolling  Atlantic ;  and  thus  we  learn  that  large 
portions  of  the  calcareous  masses^  found  both  on  the  land  and 
tinder  the  sea^  owe  their  existence  to  atoms  so  small  as  to  be 
usually  invisible  to  man's  unaided  vision. 

That  creatures  leaving  such  wide-spread  traces  should  have 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  microscopist,  is  no  matter  for  wonder. 
They  assume  many  forms^  which  at  first  sight  appear  very  dis- 
sim^ar^  and  which  have  consequently  been  strangely  separated 
by  naturalists.    It  must  be  remembered^  that  the  I^oteus  ani- 
malcule is  the  simplest  form  of  Bhizopod^  as  those  creatures  are 
now  designated.     Groups  of  similar  atoms  blend  into  one  gela- 
tinous mass^  and  secrete  the  horny  skeleton  known  as  sponge, 
which,   when    living,   they    clothe    with    a    slimy    covering. 
These  sponges  were  long  bought  to  be  vegetables ;  and  even 
now  Professor  Owen    strangely    persists   in  excluding   them 
from  a   place   in   his  lectures    on  the    invertebrate  animals. 
Another  group  of  them  form  ewtemai    calcareous  coverings, 
with   which  they  protect  their  structureless  substances,   but 
which  it  appears  they  can  enclose,  at  will,  within  their  ductile 
bodies.    These  shells,  known  as  Foraminifera,  were,  until  re- 
cently, exalted  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  elaborately  organized 
Molluscs,  being  regarded  as  Nautili,  and  approaching  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  creation.     The 
Proteus  itself  was  grouped  with  the  Infusorial  Animalcule.     But 
when  men  extended  their  studies  beyond  dried  objects  stored 
up  in  cobwebs,  watched  these  creatures  in  their  living  states, 
studied  their  structure  and  growth,  and  endeavoured  to  discri- 
minate between  their  essential  and  incidental  features,  they 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  supposed  plants,  animalcules, 
and  Nautili,  constituted  a  group  of  allied  objects, — the  Protozoa, 
or  simplest  forms  of  animal  life. 

Creation  abounds  in  queer  creatures,  that  seem  unattachable 
to  any  recognised  class  or  group.  The  Secretary-bird  has  long 
perplexed  ornithologists,  from  M.  Temminck  to  the  presiding 
spirits  of  Hanover  Square.  The  Dodo,  of  ancient  renown,  has 
been  called  an  ostrich,  a  vulture,  and  a  pigeon.  The  Lepidosiren 
of  Western  Africa  still  hangs  in  the  balance,  (if  Richfij*d  Owen 
will  forgive  the  admission,)  between  fishes  and  reptiles ;  whilst 
the  Sagitta,  the  Platypus,  and  the  Wheel  Animalcule  have  been 
tossed  from  pillar  to  post,  until  they  were  in  danger  of  finding  a 
resting-place  nowhere. 

Another  of  these  nondescript  forms  has  latterly  attracted  the 
attention  of  microscopists.    Who  has  not  stood  by  the  sea- 
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shore  on  some  calm  summer's  nighty  and  watched  the  glow- 
ing  flash  of  the  phosphorescent  wave,  when  each  breaker 
rolled  upon  the  beach  was  lit  up  with  sulphurous  light?  We 
know  little,  in  our  temperate  clime,   of  the  gorgeous   sights 

E resented  by  a  tropical  ocean,  where  the  ship  leaves  behind 
er  a  luminous  course,  rivalling  the  rocket's  fiery  train.  But 
even  here  the  phosphorescent  sea  presents  a  scene  of  singular 
beauty ;  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water,  when  in  this  condition, 
illumines  its  dark  depths  with  unearthly  flash ;  and  if  a  pailful 
of  it  be  thrown  upon  the  beach,  the  shower  of  sparkling  atoms 
rivals,  in  its  evanescent  brilliance,  the  displays  of  the  pyrotech- 
nist. Many  objects  have  been  supposed  to  share  in  producing 
this  eflect.  Decomposing  animal  matter,  Pyrosonue,  Medusa, 
Nereids,  some  of  the  Diatomacese,  Synchata  Baltica,  a  Kotifer^ 
the  Polynoe  fulguranSy  and  other  invertebrate  forms,  seem  to  play 
their  part  in  various  oceans.  But  on  our  own  coast  other  phe- 
nomena appear  mainly  due  to  the  anomalous  little  creature 
called  Nociiluca  miliaris.  This  is  a  minute  kidney-shaped  mem- 
branous bag,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  a  long  slender 
curly  appendage  not  unlike  a  pig's  tail.  Its  internal  organiza- 
tion is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  connect  the  Rhizopod 
sponges  with  the  jelly-fishes  and  the  infusorial  animalcules,  being 
something  higher  than  the  first,  and  something  lower  than  the 
second,  of  these  creatures ;  but,  from  its  peculiar  powers,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  objects.  It  is  said  of  Lord  Brougham^ 
that  his  eloquence  never  scintillates  so  much  as  when  he  is 
angry.  If  this  be  true,  our  Noctiluca  appears  to  share  Lord 
Brougham's  weakness.  It  requires  a  shaking  to  make  it  shine ; 
when  let  alone,  it  is  as  devoid  of  sparkle  as  the  dullest  noodle 
that  ever  bored  a  social  circle.  When  irritated  by  sudden 
motion,  each  animal  flashes  its  brilliant  light  from  a  thousand 
points;  though,  even  under  a  moderate  magnifier,  they  only 
appear  as  one  luminous  spot.  These  animals  are  much  more 
easily  obtained  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  our  early  searches 
for  them,  we  employed  an  array  of  jars  and  filters,  in  imitation 
of  Ehrenberg  working  at  Kiel  Bay ;  but  we  soon  found  that  our 
great  master  misled  us  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters.  When 
we  last  saw  the  luminous  ocean  on  the  Welsh  coast,  we  trans- 
ferred a  pailful  of  the  water  into  a  common  earthen  bowl ;  and 
our  first  occupation,  on  retiuning  each  evening,  after  dark,  to 
that  comfortless  place  yclept  'our  lodgings,'  was  to  give  this 
bowl  a  kick,  when  a  brilUant  ray  of  light  from  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  another  from  its  centre,  bespoke  the  social  character 
of  these  creatures,  and. their  abhorrence  of  sinking  below  the 
surface.  As  they  were  always  floating  at  the  top,  by  introducing 
a  glass  slide  under  them,  and  raising  it  slowly,  so  as  to  skim  off 
what  looked  like  a  film  of  dust,  thousands  were  obtainable  for 
microscopic  examination.     A  curious  feature  in  this  luminosity 
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is  its  exhaustibility :  a  second  kick  of  the  bowl  was  only  followed 
by  a  faint  flash ;  after  which  they  became  sullen,  and  refused  to 
respond  to  further  demands  upon  their  pyrotechny.  As  to  the 
nature  and  source  of  their  light  we  are  all  in  the  dark,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so.  What  modem  microscopy  is  doing  for  the 
Noctiluca  mainly  relates  to  its  zoological  affinities  and  position. 
Another  group  of  singular  creatures,  which  have  largely  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  naturalists,  is  that  of  the  Rotifera.  if  we 
introduce  a  little  vegetable  matter,  such  as  hay  or  dead  leaves, 
into  water,  forming  what  the  pharmaceutist  terms  an  infusion,  we 
soon  find  it  swarming  with  generations  of  Monads, — small  green 
atoms  moving  about  by  means  of  one  or  two  small  cilia,  or  hair- 
like threads.  These  are,  most  probably,  plants  belonging  to  the 
Protophy  tes  or  lowest  vegetable  forms.  They  are  succeeded  in  a 
few  days  by  multitudes  of  true  Infusorial  Animalcules,  which,  in 
turn,  give  place  to  others  of  higher  organization,*^  termed  Roti- 
fera  {rota,fero).  Their  name  is  derived  from  an  optical  illusion. 
More  or  less  complex  circles  of  cilia  exist  at  their  anterior 
extremities;  and  when  these  cilia  are  in  action,  owing  to  a 
peculiarity  in  their  mechanism,  they  convey  to  the  beholder  the 
idea  that  they  are  chasing  each  other  round  the  head  of  the 
creature,  like  the  spokes  of  a  revolving  wheel :  hence  their  name. 
Some  of  these  Rotifera  are  endowed  with  marvellous  powers. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says, — 

*  They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life,  even  when  reduced 
to  the  state  of  most  complete  dryness ;  for  they  eau  be  kept  in  this 
condition  for  any  length  of  time,  and  will  yet  revive  very  speedily 
upon  being  moistened.  Experiments  have  been  carried  still  further 
with  the  allied  tribe  of  Tardigrades  ;  individuals  of  which  have  been 
kept  in  a  vacuum  for  thirty  days,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  (thus  suffering  the  most  complete  desiccation  that  the  chemist 
can  effect,)  and  yet  have  not  lost  their  capabihty  of  revivification. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  extraordinary  rate  of  increase 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  removes  all  difficulty  in  ac- 
coimting  for  the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of  these  animals,  and  for  their 
occurrence  in  incalculable  numbers  in  situations  where,  a  few  days 
previously,  none  were  known  to  exist :  for  their  entire  bodies  may  be 
wafbed  in  a  dry  state  by  the  atmosphere  from  place  to  place ;  and 
their  return  to  a  state  of  active  life,  after  a  desiccation  of  unlimited 
duration,  may  take  place  whenever  they  meet  with  the  requisite  con- 
ditions,— moisture,  warmth,  and  food.  It  is  prohahle  that  the  ova 
are  capable  of  sustaining  treatment  even  more  severe  than  the  fully- 
developed  animals  can  bear ;  and  that  the  race  is  frequently  continued 
by  them  when  the  latter  have  perished.' — Page  497. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  all  the  small  fry  of  creation 

*  The  snccessiou  of  aaimalcalar  fonns  in  vegetable  infusions  led  some  naturalists  to 
conclude,  that  many  of  the  lower  infusorial  creatures  were  but  larvoe  of  the  higher  Roti- 
fera ;  their  line  of  argument  being  identical  with  that  by  which  Sydney  Smith  demon- 
strated Blue-coat  boys  to  be  juvenile  Quakers  1  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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do  not  possess  sucli  marvellous  attributes.  How  little  would  soon 
be  left  of  us  poor  bipeds,  if  the  bloodthirsty  race  of  chigoes,  mosqui- 
toes, and  small  torments  found  nearer  home,  were  endowed  with 
this  indestructible  vitality !  Happily,  the  Botifera  torment  nobody; 
and  as  they  are  amongst  the  most  exquisite  and  interesting  of 
microscopic  objects,  we  need  not  regret  their  unwillingness  to 
give  up  the  little  ghost  that  animates  them.  Their  beautifully 
transparent  bodies  reveal  an  internal  organization,  comprehend- 
ing jaws,  stomachs,  intestines,  muscles,  vascular  canals,  ovaries, 
and,  probably,  brains  and  nerves.  Most  of  these  organs  being 
as  transparent  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  many  of  their  functional 
operations  can  be  readily  watched  from  banning  to  end. 

These  phenomena  are  replete  with  interest ;  especially  when 
the  development  of  the  egg,  and  the  conversion  of  its  yolk  into  a 
living  embryo,  is  the  object  of  study.  We  have,  first,  the  fact 
that  the  ovary,  a  thin  membranous  bag,  is  distended  with  a 
granular  protoplasmic  fluid,  in  which  also  float  some  small 
detached  cells.  From  time  to  time,  one  of  these  cells  draws 
around  it  a  portion  of  the  granular  fluid,  the  former  appearing 
to  constitute  a  centre  in  relation  to  which  the  granules  of  the 
yolk-fluid  possess  some  polarity;  for  in  a  little  time  the  cell 
divides  into  two,  and  the  granular  mass  soon  responds  by  doing 
the  same,  each  portion  of  the  latter  arranging  itself  around  one 
of  the  two  cells.  This  process  of  subdivision  continues  until 
the  yolk  is  converted  into  an  aggregation  of  minute  cells,  which 
soon  pass  from  a  state  of  mere  juxtaposition  to  one  of  cohesion^ 
and  develope  into  a  living,  moving  embryo.  Ciliary  motion  is 
first  seen  at  two  or  three  points.  Then  traces  of  organs 
successively  manifest  themselves.  Still  later,  the  whole  Rotifer 
is  seen  fully  formed,  and  uncomfortably  packed  inside  its  shell, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Falstaff  in  his  buck-basket,  not 
exactly  '  hilt  to  point  and  heel  to  head,'  but  certainly  having  no 
room  to  spare.  This  restraint,  however,  is  soon  broken  through ; 
and  the  voung  animal  escapes  from  its  confinement  with  as  much 
apparent  enjoyment  of  liberty  as  a  school-boy  at  Christmas,  or 
an  M.P.  who  has  attended  his  last  Committee. 

Most  of  these  Rotifera  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  freedom ; 
but  some,  like  barnacles,  soon  abandon  their  roving  life,  and 
settle  down  to  sober  citizenship.  Attaching  themselves  to  some 
leaf  or  branch  of  a  water-plant  by  means  of  a  long  tail-like 
peduncle,  they  proceed  to  construct  an  external  protection. 
Sometimes  this  i^sumes  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  of  transparent 
membrane,  thrown  off  as  a  secretion  from  the  skin.  One  spe- 
cies {Melicerta  ringens)  has  a  little  cup  at  its  nose,  into  which  it 
rapidly  gathers  such  atoms  as  may  be  floating  in  the  water,  adds 
to  them  a  cement  copiously  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  cup, 
moidds  the  whole  by  means  of  ciliary  motion  into  a  round  ball, 
and  disposes  these,  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  into /an  investiuff 
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cylinder^ — arranging  them  with  geometric  regularity.  As  the 
creature  leaves  the  free  extremity  of  its  tubular  house  open,  it 
can  protrude  its  head  and  shoulders  at  will.  Having  done  so,  it 
evolves  its  petal-like  rotatory  organs,  puts  its  cilia  in  motion, 
and,  by  the  whirlpool  which  it  sets  up,  must  in  no  small  degree 
astonish  its  more  diminutive  fellow-citizens  of  the  water-drop. 
The  latter  are  whirled  round  and  round  without  the  slightest 
power  to  help  themselves;  but,  amidst  the  tempest  which  it  has 
excited,  the  Rotifer  has  a  keen  eye  to  business.  The  currents 
set  up  are  regular,  and,  converging  at  the  animal's  mouth,  bring 
within  its  reach  a  supply  of  food,  from  which  it  culls  its  dainty 
bits  with  manifest  gusto.  He  beats  the  false  prophet  hollow. 
Unable  to  go  to  the  mountain,  he  does  succeed  in  making  the 
mountain  come  to  Mahomet. 

The  classification  and  exact  position  of  these  creatures  are 
amongst  the   questions  imdergoing  solution  at  the  hands  of 
microscopists.     Ehrenberg  originally  arranged  them  with  the 
InfusoriiJ  Animalcules,  but  later  observers,  with  truer  insight 
into  their  organization,  have  shown  that  whilst  they  present 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  animals  of  the  Flustne  or  sea-mats, 
they  have  still  closer  affinities  with  the  lower  crustaceans  and 
worms.     Ehrenberg  classified  them  according  to  the  form  and 
sub-divisions  of  the  organs  near  the  head  bearing  the  rotatory 
cilia.    Dr.  Carpenter  objects  to  this  method,  and  prefers,  as 
more  natural,  those  of  the  French  naturalist  Dujardin,  and  of 
Licydig, — ^a  preference  in  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  concur, 
believing  them  all  to  be  equally  artificial  and  bad.      Dujardin 
arranges  them  in  groups,  three  of  which  are  respectively  charac- 
terized by  their  being  permanently  attached  parasites,  partly  para- 
sitic and  partly  free,  or  wholly  free ;  whilst  his  fourth  group  are 
composed  of  some  nondescript  creatures  termed  '  Tardigrades.' 
Now  one  chief  object  of  all  artificial  classifications  is,  to  break  up 
large  aggregations  of  species  into  smaller  and  more  manageable 
divisions,  thus  facilitating  reference  to  natural  classifications,  and 
bringing  together  in  each  division  such  forms  as  have  the  closest 
structural  equities.    Now  Dujardin's  system  does  neither.     The 
Tardigrades  are  not  Rotifera,  being,  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  opinion, 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  worms ;  but,  as  we  suspect,  having  closer 
relationships  with  spiders  and  other  Arachnidse.    Another  of  Du- 
jardin^s  groups  contain  very  few  species :  consequently  we  have 
nearly  all  the  Rotifera  distributed  into  two  equal  sections,  the  great 
majority  of  them  being  embodied  in  one.    Leydig  adopts  an  idea, 
as  the  basis  of  his  system,  which  looks  more  philosophical  than 
it  proves  to  be  on  nearer  acquaintance.    Arranging  them  accord- 
ing to  their  forms,  and  assuming  a  closer  connexion  between 
form  and  habit  than  really  exists,  he  ends  in  giving  us  such  a 
classification  as  might  have  been  propounded  by  an  English 
grazier.     He  groups  them  according  to  the  relative  lengths  of 
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their  peduncular  tails.  Now  ^long-boms'  or  ^short-horns' 
may  be  terms  adapted  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  Smithfield^ 
as  *  long  tails '  or  '  short  tails '  may  serve  to  distinguish  grades 
of  Chinamen  and  l\irkish  Pachas ;  but  they  are  inapplicable  to 
these  forms  of  animalcular  life,  since,  like  coalition  Ministries, 
they  put  asunder  things  that  are  lawfully  joined  together,  and 
establish  companionships  where  there  are  few  true  harmonies. 
The  fact  is,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  obtain 
any  thing  more  than  a  provisional  classification  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  an  Augean  task  has  to  be  performed  before  it  wilL 
Meanwhile  Ehrenberg's  system  is  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  any  other. 
In  a  later  portion  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  work,  he  discusses 
another  interesting  subject,  respecting  which  also  we  draw 
different  conclusions  from  those  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He 
says,  under  the  head  of  *  Dermal  Skeleton,' — 

'  The  skin  of  iishcs,  of  most  reptiles,  and  of  a  few  mammals,  is 
strengthened  by  plates  of  a  homy,  cartilaginous,  bony,  or  even 
euamel-like  texture,  which  are  sometimes  fitted  together  at  their 
edges,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  box-like  envelope,  whilst  more  com- 
monly they  are  so  arranged  as  partially  to  overlie  one  another,  Hke 
the  tiles  of  a  roof ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  case  that  they  are  usually 
known  as  scales.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our 
minds  the  "  scales'*  of  fishes  with  those  of  reptiles,  yet  they  are  essen- 
tially different  structures ;  the  former  being  developed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  true  skin,  with  a  layer  of  which,  in  addition  to  the 
epidermis,  they  are  always  covered,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
cartilage  and  bone  in  their  texture  and  composition  ;  whilst  the  latter 
are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  analogous  to  nails,  hoofs,  &c.,  and  other  epidermic  appendages.' — 
Page  694. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  less  difference  between  the  scales 
of  fishes  and  those  of  reptiles  than  Dr.  Carpenter  supposes, 
whilst  we  believe  both  to  be  distinct  from  nail  and  hoof;  nei- 
ther of  them  being  dermic,  or  belonging  to  the  true  skin,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  a  wide  subject,  not  likely  to 
interest  general  readers,  and  consequently  unfitted  for  the  pages 
of  a  popular  journal ;  but  we  may  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more 
intelligible  points,  since  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the  micro- 
scope has  thrown  important  light. 

We  think  Professor  Huxley  has  obtained  the  true  due  to 
these  problems,  as  well  as  done  good  service  in  suggesting  the 
employment  of  new  terms  instead  of '  epidermic  and  dermal,'  for 
which  he  would  substitute  '  ecderonic  and  enderonic'  By  these 
terms  he  designates  two  skin  structures,  one  of  which  is  super- 
ficial in  reference  to  a  common  line  of  growth,  whilst  the  latter 
underlies  that  line.  In  the  former  case  the  additions  are  made 
to  the  inner  or  lower  surface,  forcing  the  older  growth  outwards; 
in  the  latter  instance  these  conditions  are  reveiSed-r^  I 
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Professor  Williamson  has  shown  that  the  scales  of  fishes  are 
formed  of  concentric  layers  of  either  fibrous  or  calcareous  struc- 
tures. These  originate  in  a  minute  pointy  formed  below 
the  surface  of  the  fishes'  skin ;  successive  layers  are  added 
both  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  this  primary  plate^  by 
which  additions  the  scale  increases  in  thickness^  and  still  more 
rapidly  in  size.  In  the  first  instance  these  scales  appear  to  be 
membranous ;  in  many  the  membranous  layer  is  calcified  as  soon 
as  formed;  whilst  in  others  the  calcification  only  occurs  at  a 
later  period^  and  when  a  considerable  number  of  membranous 
layers  have  been  added^  especially  to  the  under  surface.  In 
some  scales^  as  of  the  eel^  the  only  calcareous  element  is  a  series 
of  lenticular  granules^  arranged  in  one  plane^  dividing  the  scale 
into  an  upper,  middle,  and  a  lower  portion :  in  most  such  fishes  as 
the  cod,  trout,  perch,  &c.,  these  granules  coalesce  into  laminae,  the 
calcific  process  being  centripetal,  or  proceeding  from  above 
downwards.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  another  calcareous  struc- 
ture, also  laminated,  is  being  added  to  the  surface  of  the  scale. 
The  terms  ganmn  and  lepidine  have  been  employed  respectively 
to  designate  these  upper  and  lower  calcareous  elements.  Ascend- 
ing from  the  scale  of  the  eel  as  the  simplest  type,  because  of  the 
small  number  and  isolated  position  of  its  csdcareous  points,  we 
meet  with  every  intermediate  form  of  tissue  connecting  ganoin 
with  what  is  termed  dentine,  or  'tooth  structure,'  whilst  the 
lepidine  runs  into  bone.  In  many  of  what  are  called  the  ganoid 
fishes,  the  scales  are  true  bone  of  high  organization,  and  clearly 
display  the  concentric  character  of  the  laminse.  At  first  sight  a 
great  difference  appears  to  exist  between  such  scales — with  their 
exquisitely  beautiful  lacuna — and  those  of  the  cycloid  and 
ctenoid  fishes,  as  described  by  Professor  Williamson;  but  the 
connecting  links  are  supplied  by  two  fishes,  the  one  a  species 
of  Balistes,  the  other  being  the  new  Amia  from  America.  In 
the  latter  especially,  are  beautifully  combined  the  texture  of 
a  cycloid  scale,  with  the  bone  lacunee  of  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized ganoid.  The  transition  from  the  one  type  to  the  other  is 
thus  complete.  According  to  the  scale  we  examine  will  be  the 
extent  to  which  these  upper  and  lower  scale  structures  are 
developed.  In  some  the  upper,  and  in  others  the  lower,  pre- 
ponderates ;  the  former,  be  it  remembered,  often  consisting  of  a 
tooth-like  tissue  of  great  beauty. 

But  when  we  reach  the  sharks  and  rays, — what  Agassiz  terms 
the  '  placoid  fishes,' — ^the  lower  bony  element  wholly  disappears, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  upper  or  dentine  tissue,  the  isolated 
points  of  which  give  roughness  to  the  prepared  skin  known  as 
shagreen.  Now  by  examining  a  large  series  of  fishes,  we  liave 
BO  difficulty  in  tracing  these  dermal  teeth  round  the  margins 
of  the  lips  and  into  the  mouth,  where,  variously  modified  in 
form,  but  identical  in  structure,  they  invest  the  jaws  and  palates, 
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often  becoming  so  firmly  united  to  the  bones^  as  apparently  to 
constitute  with  them  one  organ.  But  this  amalgamation  is  only 
a  physiological  incident.  The  parts  are  not  primarily  united. 
The  true  teeth  are  first  formed  in  a  fold  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  mouthy  which  is  but  modified  skin ;  and  only 
coalesce  with  the  jaws  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Thus  we  see  that 
teeth  and  scales  are  homologous  organs^  whether  in  the  mouth 
or  out  of  it,  and  products  of  the  great  muco-dermoid  system  of 
structures.  The  growth  of  both  mainly  taking  place  at  their 
inferior  surfaces,  their  tendency  is  to  be  pushed  outwards,  and 
consequently  they  must  be  regarded  as  epidermal  rather  than 
dermal  appendages, — a  conclusion  which  necessitates  our  putting 
them  into  the  same  category  as  hoofs,  hairs,  and  reptilian  scales^ 
from  which  Dr.  Carpenter  proposes  to  dissever  them.  In  his  de- 
scription of  scales,  Dr.  Carpenter  has  inadvertently  fallen  into  seve- 
ral errors.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  surface  of  the  scale  of  the  carp  as 
being  ^  composed  of  several  concentric  laminae  of  a  structureless 
transparent  substance,  like  that  of  cartilages :  the  outermost  of 
these  laminae  is  the  smallest,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  increases 
progressively  from  without  inwards,  so  that  their  margins  appear 
on  the  surface  as  a  series  of  concentric  lines.' 

Now  this  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  what  Professor 
Williamson  has  shown  to  be  the  case.  The  outermost  layer  is 
the  largest,  and  the  concentric  ridges  are  merely  sculptured 
ornaments,  and  not  lines  of  growth.  The  uppermost  plate  of 
the  central  ossified  layer  is  the  smallest,  their  size  increasing  as 
we  descend ;  but  as  the  typical  scale  is  a  sphere  with  concentric 
coats, — the  protomorphic  line  of  which  runs  through  its  centre, — 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  arrangement  should  be  what  we 
have  described. 

Speaking  of  cycloid  and  ctenoid  scales.  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks, 
that  '  they  never  present  any  approach  to  the  true  bony  struc- 
ture, such  as  is  shown  in  the  two  orders  to  be  next  adverted  to,' 
i.  e,,  to  the  ganoid  and  placoid  scales.  But  the  new  ganoid  fish, 
the  Amia,  links  these  two  types  together.  We  have  in  its  scales 
the  exact  internal  structure  of  a  cycloid  type  combined  with  the 
well  defined  bone  lacunae  of  a  ganoid  scale,  proving  them  to  be 
but  modifications  of  ordinary  osseous  tissue. 

In  correcting  these  few  errors  into  which  we  think  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  fallen,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  they  are  merely 
isolated  questions,  not  affecting  the  value  of  the  manual.  In 
all  matters  relating  to  microscopic  revelations,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  work  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Others  may  excel  it  in  some  special  featiu^es ;  but  the  object  and 
design  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  volume  is  obviously  different  from 
those  of  his  predecessors ;  embracing  a  wider  range,  and  aiming 
at  a  more  philosophic  treatment.  He  has  sought  to  give  some- 
thing more  than  an  illustrated  or  descriptive  catalogue,  and  he 
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has  succeeded.  When  he  publishes  a  new  edition,  which  we  are 
satisfied  must  soon  be  called  for,  we  hope  he  will  employ  a  larger 
type,  and  increase  the  size  of  his  volume,  whilst  he  reduces  its 
bidk.  The  change  would  materially  improve  the  handiness  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  make  the  perusal  of  it  less  a  trial  to  the 
eyes.  Philosophic  writing  requires  close  reading,  and  the  student 
should  be  free  from  all  merely  physical  impediments  to  a  ready 
comprehension  of  his  author.  Were  Dr.  Carpenter^s  works  less 
solid,  these  extemalisms  would  be  imimportant ;  but  so  long  as 
he  will  write  good  books,  he  must  not  scold  us  if  we  ask  to  h^ve 
them  in  the  most  convenient  shape. 

In  our  remarks  on  microscopic  revelations,  we  have  selected 
firom  the  animal  kingdom  a  few  of  the  lines  of  research  pursued 
by  modern  observers,  as  illustrative  of  the  investigations  in  which 
microscopists  are  engaged,  our  space  not  allowing  us  to  do  more. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  being  studied  as  diligently  as  the 
animal,  and  is  equally  productive  of  interesting  results.  But 
though  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
multiplied  observers,  who,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  recommends,  shall 
occupy  themselves  with  the  systematic  investigation  of  special 
objects,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  desultory  observations. 
In  our  own  country,  where  business  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
always  conducted  at  high  pressure,  we  are  in  danger  from  this 
cause  of  losing  our  proper  position,  and  allowing  our  German 
and  French  friends  to  leave  us  behind  in  the  race  of  discovery. 
To  such  as  are  willing  to  contribute  some  share  to  the  common 
stock  of  trustworthy  observations,  we  can  ofier  no  better  advice 
than  was  given  by  Baker  above  a  century  ago.  '  Beware  of  deter- 
mining and  declaring  your  opinion  suddenly  on  any  subject ;  for 
imagination  often  gets  the  start  of  judgment,  and  makes  people 
"believe  they  see  things  which  better  observations  will  convince 
them  could  not  possibly  be  seen :  therefore  assert  nothing  till 
after  repeated  experiments  and  examinations  in  all  lights  and 

positions When  you  employ  the  microscope,  shake  ofif  all 

prejudice,  nor  harbour  any  favourite  opinions ;  for,  if  you  do, 
it  is  not  unlikely  fancy  will  betray  you  into  error,  and  make  you 
think  you  see  what  you  would  wish  to  see.  Bemember  that 
truth  alone  is  the  matter  you  are  in  search  after ;  and  if  you 
Lave  been  mistaken,  let  not  vanity  seduce  you  to  persist  in  your 
mistake.'  * 

This  is  admirable  counsel  for  amateur  as  well  as  for  professor  ; 
and,  working  in  this  spirit,  he  may  raise  an  ingenious  pastime 
into  the  dignity  of  a  philosophic  study. 

*  'The  Microscope  made  Easy.'    By  Henry  Baker,  F.B.S.    London.     1743. 
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Art.  II. — Hours  with  the  Mystics,  A  Contribution  to  tlie 
History  of  Religious  Opinion.  By  Robert  Alfrkd  Vaughan, 
n.A.     Two  Vols.     1856. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  halo  in  the  firmament  of  philo- 
sophy which  was  not  tinged  with  the  crystal  hue  of  truth.  Or 
we  might  make  a  broader  conjecture,  and  say^  that  no  error  has 
ever  yet  obtained  either  credence  or  respect  which  did  not  owe 
to  some  subsisting  element  of  truth  its  measure  of  success  among 
mankind.  The  history  of  Mysticism  affords  a  pertinent  illus- 
tration of  these  positions. 

To  grasp  this  mercurial  substance  and  exhibit  it  as  a  tangible 
body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  a  solid  definition  of  Mysticism, 
seems  no  easy  task ;  and  yet  it  should  be  attempted,  or  otherwise 
the  reader  and  the  writer  may  be  using  this  ambiguous  word  in 
different  senses.  It  may  be  employed  to  denote  anything  which 
is  not  readily  intelligible ;  and  in  this  sense  the  foggy  vatici- 
nations of  some  would-be  prophet  might  be  termed  '  mystical.' 
This  would  evidently  be  far  too  wide  a  meaning  for  us ;  and  we 
must  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  a  much  stricter  definition  than 
that  which  this  unwieldy  notion  of  Mysticism  would  impose.  '  It 
is  that  form  of  error,'  says  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, '  which 
mistakes  for  a  Divine  manifestation  the  operations  of  a  merely- 
human  faculty/ — but  without  designing  this  to  be  an  exhaustive 
definition.  Perhaps  we  might  define  it  as  a  needless  assumption 
that  ideas  which  appear  to  be  natural  are  really  supernatural ;  or 
still  more  briefly,  as  imaginary  inspiration.  That  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  believer,  is  a  re- 
vealed truth ;  that  the  fallible  decisions  of  a  dim-sighted  crea- 
ture are  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God,  is  a  menacing  error. 
But  it  is  the  rash  hyperbole  of  a  great  dogma.  The  Mystic 
distorts  this  beautiful  truth  in  the  uneven  mirror  of  his  own 
fancy,  until  at  last  he  arrogates  the  power  of  miracle,  or  stamps 
every  impulse  with  the  fictitious  mark  of  sacredness. 

The  nuclei  of  Mysticism  in  individual  minds  are  buried  from 
our  view ;  but  one  of  these  may  well  be  taken  to  be  that  pro- 
found curiosity  which  tempts  us  to  strain  our  feeble  gaze  towards 
that  closely  girt  horizon  lying  ever  around  us  on  this  little  globe. 
An  impenetrable  vapour  of  mystery  envelopes  us  all ;  but  to  him 
whose  eyes  have  been  washed  with  the  pure  waters  of  the  pool 
of  Siloam  there  are  brilliant  gleams  of  celestial  glory  darting 
through  it.  A  tiny  ball  whirling  round  and  onwards  through 
the  mighty  unmapped  sweep  of  space  is  the  only  little  pebble 
on  the  grand  sea -shore  of  the  universe  that  we  can  examine;  and 
how  can  we  judge  of  the  whole  untracked,  unfathomed  ocean 
from  this  ?  Millions  of  unvisited  worlds  are  floating  grandly 
around  us,  and  of  them  we  know — nothing.     Nay,  each  one  of 
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us  is  an  unplummetted  abyss  to  himself;  for  ^ho  can  explain 
the  far-hidden  meaning  of  the  mysterious  word  soul  ?    And  pro- 
foundly beyond  all  these  is  that  mystery  of  mysteries — God, — 
revealed,  as  we  joyfully  know,  but  still  apprehended  only  as  we 
may  imagine  a  worm  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  a  man.    And  is 
it  not  a  forgotten  truth,  that  all  knowledge  is  but  gilded  igno- 
rance that  does  not  approximate  to  Him, — that  is  not  due  to  the 
illumination  of  His  truth  ?  The  ungodly,  indevout  man  can  never 
touch  even  the  mere  threshold  of  genuine  aesthetic  pleasure  :  for 
if  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  the 
heart  of  the  saint  alone  is  in  harmony  with  its  soul.     Beauty, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  is  to  the  Christian  a  faint  symbol  of 
that  all-perfect  Being  who  is  the  ever-welling  fount  and  the 
eternal  antitype  of  Beauty.     He  who  stands  before  an  exquisite 
picture,  painted  by  one  whom  he  reveres  and  loves,  must  have  a 
far  deeper  enjoyment  than  the  mere  stranger  who  gazes  upon 
the  canvas :  he  must  needs  trace  the  lineaments  with  a  double 
satisfaction,  when  they  each  discover  to  him  some  fresh  but  har- 
monious feature  in  the  mind  and  character  of  his  dearest  friend. 
Before  proceeding  further  in  these  remarks,  it  may  be  well  to 
take  a  running  glance  over  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 
It  is  strung  on  a  delicate  line  of  dialogue,  and  is  copiously  appen- 
dixed  with  elaborate  notes.  It  opens  with  an  introduction,  which 
gives  us  definitions,  causes,  and  a  classification  of  Mysticism  into 
theopathetic,  theosophic,  and  theurgic, — the  first  of  the  three  being 
subdivided  into  transitive  and  intransitive.    Theopathetic  Mysti- 
cism is  that  phase  of  error  in  which  the  Mystic  resigns  himself 
more  or  less  completely  to  an  imaginary  Divine  influence,  which 
impels  him  as  he  supposes  to  action,  if  it  is  transitive,  or  lulls  him, 
if  it  is  intransitive,  in  contemplative  repose.     The  theosophist  is 
the  Mystic  who  theorizes  about  Deity,  or  the  works  of  Deity, 
and  believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  supernatural  faculty 
for  this  end.     Theurgic  Mysticism  clutches  at  the  marvellous, 
and  works  wonders  by  the  aid  of  angel,  saint,  or  talisman. 
Thus,  we  may  say,  that  the  badge  of  theopathetic  Mysticism  is 
feeling ;  of  theosophic,  knowing ;  and  of  theurgic,  doing.     The 
second  of  the  thirteen  books  which  make  up  the  work,  contains 
a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  account  of  Hindoo  Mysticism.     Our 
author  seems  to  have  clung  much  too  closely  to  the  Bagvat-Grita ; 
for  we  would  gladly  have  met  with  something  on  the  Mystics 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  peninsula  at  the  present 
day.     Some  strange  developments  of  human  nature  might,  we 
believe,  have  been  gathered  from  this  region.     The  third  book 
takes  up  the  Mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  introduces  us 
to  Philo,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and   Proclus.     We 
proceed  next  to  the  Mysticism  of  the  Greek,  and  then  to  that  of 
the  Latin,  Church ;  and  here  St.  Antony,  the  pseudo-Dionysius, 
St.  Bernard,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  come 
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before  us.  Then  we  have  a  longer  book^  the  sixths  on  the  Ger- 
man Mysticism  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  we  have  the 
imaginary  but  graphic  chronicle  of  a  Strasburg  armourer.  Per- 
sian Mysticism  in  the  Middle  Age  follows,  and  concludes  the  first 
volume  of  the  work.  We  are  then  brought  to  the  Theosophy  of 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  where  Jacob  Behmen  takes  a  fore- 
ground place  on  the  canvas.  Spanish  Mysticism,  with  gloomy 
brows,  next  invites  our  attention;  and  then  follows  the  tenth 
book  on  Quietism,  where  Madame  Ouyon,  Fdn^on,  Bossuet,  and 
others,  are  introduced.  The  next  book  deals  with  English 
Mysticism;  and  then  Emanuel  Swedenborg  comes  forward  to 
address  us.  In  the  concluding  book,  the  thirteenth,  modem 
Mysticism  is  noticed ;  and  then  follow  some  terminal  remarks, 
and  a  wild  mystical  dream  of  considerable  beauty. 

To  trace  back  the  faint  footsteps  of  Mysticism  to  its  remote 
starting-point  is  wholly  impossible,  but  it  is  in  India  that  the 
last  cease  to  be  visible.  Our  momentary  glimpse  of  Hindoo 
Mysticism  will  be  limited,  however,  to  its  present  developments. 
To  the  question,  *  What  is  Grod  ? '  an  Indian  Mystic  will  reply, 
'  This  that  speaks  is  God '/  or  if  he  is  asked, '  Did  you  make  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  earth?'  you  will  be  startled 
by  the  answer,  '  Yes.'  He  does  not  mean,  however,  that  every 
man  possesses  the  Divine  attributes,  but  that  each  living  being 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Deity.  God  and  the  universe  are 
identical,  and  all  its  parts  are  but  fractions  of  Him.  Gods,  men, 
and  animals,  are  but  different  manifestations  of  the  same  God- 
head. The  towering  theory  of  may  a,  or  illusion,  is  a  well-planted 
buttress  to  this  system;  or,  rather,  a  spiritual  lightning-rod  to  carry 
off  the  perilous  electricity  of  reason.  K  we  are  parts  of  the  Deity, 
we  do  not  feel  conscious  of  this ;  but  the  convenient  doctrine  of 
maya  adroitly  cuts  that  knot.  According  to  it,  gods  and  men 
do  not  know  what  they  really  are,  until,  by  a  lofty  devotion,  they 
burst  off  the  illusions  of  the  senses  and  passions,  and  become 
unconscious  of  existence  apart  from  the  Divine  essence.  The 
idea  of  separate  existence  is  a  dream,  and  the  whole  universe  a 
grand  chimera,  bewildering  to  both  gods  and  men.  All  that  is 
not  God  is  but  appiarent  existence,  which  will  soon  pass  away  like 
an  evening  shadow.  The  very  gods  themselves  will  become  uncon- 
scious of  separate  being,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  who  will 
alone  exist,  a  pure  intellectual  essence  without  conceivable  attri- 
butes. Sut  besides  this  idea  of  absorption,  there  appears  to  be 
another  of  absolute  identification  with  the  Supreme — the  One. 
The  aim  of  the  insane  devotee  is  to  soar  to  a  cloud-capt  state  of  feel- 
ing that  will  enable  him  to  declare  himself  to  be  Brahma,  the  self 
and  sole  existent.  How  many  other  strange  forms  Hindoo  Mys- 
ticism puts  on  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  though  not  impossible, 
probably,  to  outline  some  of  them ;  but  we  must  now  pass  over 
from  Asiatic  to  African  soil.  ^  I 
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The  chapters  which  Mr.  Vaughan  gives  us  on  Neo-Platonic 
Mysticism  are  elaborate  and  interesting,  though  in  one  or  two 
spots  the  uninitiated  reader  may  find  the  atmosphere  too  rarefied 
for  easy  respiration. 

The  following  rationale  of  mystical  ecstasy,  suggested  by  one 
of  the  imaginary  speakers,  deserves  notice : — 

*  I  suppose  the  Mystic,  by  remaining  for  many  hours  (enfeebled, 
perhaps,  by  fast  and  vigil)  absolutely  motionless,  ceasing  to  think  of 
anything, — except  that  he  thinks  he  is  successful  in  thinking  of  no- 
thing,— and  staring  pertinaciously  at  vacancy,  throws  himself  at  last 
into  a  kind  of  trance.  In  this  state  he  may  perceive,  even  when  the 
eyes  are  closed,  some  luminous  appearance,  perhaps  the  result  of  pres- 
sure on  the  optic  nerve— I  am  not  anatomist  enough  to  explain  ;  and 
if  his  mind  be  strongly  imaginative,  or  labouring  with  the  ground- 
swell  of  recent  excitement,  this  light  may  shape  itself  into  archetype, 
daemon,  or  what  not.  In  any  case,  the  more  distinct  the  object  seen, 
the  more  manifestly  is  it  the  projection  of  his  own  mind, — a  Brocken 
phantom,  the  enlarged  shadow  of  himself  moving  on  some  shifting 
tapestry  of  mist.' 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Vaughan  on  the  joint  function  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  conscience  in  recognising  the  claims  of  reve- 
lation^ touch  a  profound  question,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
fathoDQ  here. 

'  The  intellectual  faculty  can  deal,'  says  our  author,  *  with  the  his- 
toric evidence ;  the  moral  can  pronounce  concerning  the  tendency  of 
the  book,  righteous  or  unrighteous.  In  those  features  of  it  unex- 
plained and  inexplicable  to  the  understanding,  if  we  repose  on  faith, 
we  do  so  on  grounds  which  the  understanding  shows  to  be  sound.' 

Before  we  dare  put  our  signature  to  these  weighty  sentences, 
we  should  ask  for  a  narrow  comment  to  be  appended  to  them. 
The  last  is  perhaps  a  saving  clause ;  but  had  it  said  '  unexplained 
and  inexplicable  to  the  understanding,  or,  if  there  be  such,  to  the 
conscience  also,  we  should  like  it  better.  The  existence  of 
evil  may  be  considered  as  a  difficulty  to  the  conscience  as  well 
as  to  the  understanding,  and  perhaps  we  could  produce  other 
examples.  Those  who  believe  in  reprobation,  in  the  punishment 
of  children  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  each  of  his  descendants,  may  justly  ask  for 
this  additional  safeguard.  But  the  whole  question  is  a  delicate 
one ;  and  having  once  satisfied  our  reason  that  Christianity  is 
Divine,  we  should  be  disposed  to  be  jealous  of  any  objection 
which  conscience  might  push  forward. 

The  following  graphic  description  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Vaughan's  style,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  beautiful : — 

*  Imagine  the  soul  that  has  just  leaped  out  of  the  door  of  that 
dungeon  of  ignorance  and  pain,  the  body,  as  Porphyry  would  term  it, 
fluttering  in  its  new  freedom  in  the  simshine  among  the  tee-topsL 
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over  wild  and  town — all  the  fields  of  air  its  pleasure-groond,  for  an 
exulting  career  on  its  upward  way  to  join  the  journeying  intelligences 
in  their  cars  above.  But  it  sees  afar  off,  high  in  mid-air,  a  troop  of 
dark  shapes  ;  they  seem  to  approach,  to  grow  out  of  the  airy  recesses 
of  the  distance— they  come  down  the  white  precipices  of  the  piled 
clouds,  over  the  long  slant  of  some  vapour  promontory — forms  in- 
visible to  man,  and,  with  them,  spectre-hounds,  whose  baying  spirits 
alone  can  hear.  As  they  approach,  the  soul  recognises  its  enemies. 
In  a  moment  it  is  flying  away,  away,  and  after  it  they  sweep — pur- 
suers and  pursued,  shapes  so  ethereal  that  the  galleries  of  the  ant  are 
not  shaken  as  hunters  and  quarry  glide  into  the  earth,  and  not  a 
foam-bell  is  broken  or  brushed  from  the  wave  when  they  emei^  upon 
the  sea,  and  with  many  a  winding  and  double  mount  the  air.  At  last, 
hemmed  in,  the  soul  is  forced — spite  of  that  desperate  side-long  dart 
which  had  all  but  eluded  them — down  into  a  body,  the  frame  of  a 
beggar* s  babe  or  of  a  slaveys ;  and,  like  some  struggling  bird,  drawn 
with  beating  wings  beneath  the  water,  it  sinks  into  the  clay  it  must 
animate  through  many  a  miserable  year  to  come.' 

Passing  over  the  slavish  Mysticism  of  the  Greek  Church,  we 
come  to  Bernard^  the  busy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  and  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  monasticism .  Bernard  tells  you  to  believe^  and  then,  if 
you  can^  to  understand ;  to  take  what  the  Church  offers  as  certain 
truth,  but  on  no  account  to  ask  first  for  proofs  that  it  i»  so. 
Faith  is  the  Divine  conviction  of  the  saint ;  but  Bernard  would 
allow  that  the  same  truth  will  appear  under  different  hues  to 
different  eyes.  It  may  be  that  Bernard  pushed  the  principle 
too  far ;  but  the  living  germ  of  a  very  precious  truth  appears  to 
lie  imbedded  here.  Let  every  inquirer  in  every  department 
of  research  burn  this  great  maxim  deeply  into  his  mind,  that 
before  he  seeks  truth  he  should  become  the  lowly-minded  ser- 
vant of  the  God  of  Truth.  If  the  seeker  is  enveloped  in  a  self- 
raised  fog  of  sin,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  see  clearly  ?  The 
Mysticism  of  Bernard  juts  out,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Yaughan,  in  his  idea -of  sainthood ;  but  we  will  not  attempt 
to  map  the  outlines  of  this  part  of  his  field  of  thought.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  many  subsequent  Mystics^  his  Mysticism, 
says  our  author,  '  is  sobriety  itself.^ 

We  have  already  said  that  the  sixth  book  contains  the  imagi- 
nary chronicle  of  a  Strasburg  armourer.  We  will  not  contend 
with  Mr.  Vaughan  about  this  quaint  device,  but  leave  him  to 
judge  for  himself  in  this  artifice,  as  well  as  in  the  dialogic  form 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  work.  It  may  be  that  the  thread 
of  narrative  will  draw  on  some  impatient  readers  to  its  close, 
who  would  otherwise  have  soon  become  waterlogged.  But 
studious  readers — to  whom,  we  imagine,  he  will  be  mainly  con- 
fined— would  gladly  dispense,  we  suspect,  with  the  slight  difluse- 
ness  which  this  mode  of  treatment  perhaps  necessarily  involves. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has  wrought  out  his 
plan  with  much  grace ;  and  we  are  personally  well  content  to 
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travel  ovct  more  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  sunny  and  flowery 
spots  which  gladden  us  by  the  way.  Let  us  take  these  two 
scenes  from  the  Book  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

*  Some  of  these  Mystics,  floating  down  the  great  ecclesiastical  cur- 
rent of  the  Middle  Age,  appear  to  me  like  the  trees  carried  away  by  the 
inundation  of  some  mighty  tropical  river.  They  drifb  along  the  stream, 
passive,  lifeless,  broken ;  yet  they  are  covered  with  gay  verdure,  the 
aquatic  plants  hang  and  twine  about  the  sodden  timber  and  the  drag- 
g;led  leaves,  the  trunk  is  a  sailing  garden  of  flowers.  But  the  adorn- 
ment is  not  that  of  nature ;  it  is  the  decoration  of  another  and  a 
strange  element ;  the  roots  are  in  the  air ;  the  boughs,  which  should 
be  full  of  birds,  are  in  the  flood,  covered  by  its  alien  products,  swim- 
ming side  by  side  with  the  alligator.  So  has  this  priestcraft  swept  its 
victims  from  their  natural  place  and  independent  growth,  to  clothe 
them,  in  their  helplessness,  with  a  false  spiritual  adornment,  neither 
scriptural  nor  human,  but  ecclesiastical, — the  native  product  of  that 
overwhelming  superstition  which  has  .subverted  and  enslaved  their 
nature.' 

Popery  has  enough  to  answer  for;  and  it  might  have  been 
better  to  buttress  the  strong  charge  here  brought  against  it  with 
clear  historical  or  biographic  proof;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  graphic  beauty  of  the  diction.  The  second  specimeri 
is  the  following : — 

*  "Which  will  you  have,  Mr.  Atherton,"  asked  Eate,  "to  represent 
your  Mystics  ?  These  stifle,  apathetic  cactuses  and  aloes,  that  seem  to 
know  no  changes  of  summer  and  winter;  or  these  light,  stemless 
blossoms,  that  send  out  their  delicate  roots  into  the  air?** 

*  "  Those  aroidesB,  do  you  mean  ?"  replied  Atherton.  "  I  think  we 
must  divide  them,  and  let  some  Mystics  have  those  impassive  plants 
of  iron  for  their  device,  while  others  shall  wear  the  silken  filaments  of 
these  aerial  flowers  that  are  such  pets  of  yours." 

*  As  they  came  out.,  the  sun  was  setting  in  unusual  splendour,  and 
they  stood  in  the  porch  to  admire  it. 

**"  I  was  watching  it  an  hour  ago,"  said  Qower.  "  Then  the  western 
sky  was  crossed  by  gleaming  lines  of  silver,  with  broken  streaks  of 
grey  and  purple  between.  It  was  the  funeral  pyre  not  yet  kindled, 
glittering  with  royal  robe  and  a/ms  of  steel,  belonging  to  the  sun-god. 
Now,  see,  he  has  descended,  and  lies  upon  it — the  torch  is  applied,  the 
glow  of  the  great  burning  reaches  over  to  the  very  east.  The  clouds, 
to  the  zenith,  are  wreaths  of  smoke,  their  volumes  ruddily  touched 
beneath  by  the  flame  on  the  horizon,  and  those  about  the  sun  are  Hke 
ignited  beams  in  a  great  conflagration,  now  falling  in  and  lost  in  the 
radiance,* now  sending  out  fresh  shapes  of  flashing  fire.  That  is  not  to 
be  painted! " ' 

But  we  must  now  bid  farewell  to  this  group  of  Mystics,  with- 
out even  introducing  the  reader  to  Eckart,  Tauler,  Ruysbroek, 
Suso,  and  the  others  who  are  here  brought  into  view.  Let  us 
again  wend  eastwards. 
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Sufism  appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  Mahometan  mystical 
asceticism.  Persia  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  Snfism  for 
several  centuries,  and  for  two  the  descendants  of  a  Sufi  ruled  the 
country.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  followed  a  narrow  path  in  his 
remarks  on  Sufism ;  for  it  is  to  the  Sufi  poets  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  that  he  chiefly  confines  himself.  We 
shall  attempt  to  catch  some  passing  glimpses  of  modern  Sufism 
from  the  saintly  and  accompUshed  Martyn.  In  the  comparison 
which  Mr.  Yaughan  makes  between  the  mystical  poetry  of  the 
East  and  West^  we  have  a  critique  on  the  ^  Pantheistic  Mysti- 
cism *  of  the  essayist  Emerson.  It  is  instructive  to  note  how 
the  mephitic  waters  of  Pantheism  bubble  up  in  different  r^ons 
and  at  different  periods.  It  is  something  to  know,  when  they 
are  offered  to  us,  that  it  is  no  new  tonic  whose  virtues  have  not 
been  tried.  If  the  local  failure  of  a  creed  be  not  a  sound  proof 
against  its  genuineness,  its  reviver  cannot  have  the  prestige  of 
having  struck  upon  an  entire  novelty ;  and  this  may  sometimes 
act  as  a  check  towards  the  spread  of  a  pernicious  philosophy. 
What  is  believed  to  be  novel,  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  please  than 
what  is  known  to  be  a  re-cast  or  re-production  of  what  is  old. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  a  few  hasty  glances  of 
Sufism  in  the  occasional  notices  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  Persian 
remains  of  Henry  Martyn ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  these  are 
glances  at  the  same  object.  The  varieties  of  Sufism  are  or  have 
been  endless ;  but  two  doctrines  seem  to  arrest  attention  in  the 
few  notices  here  given  of  it.  One  is,  that  all  things  are  only 
forms  of  God ;  and  the  other,  that  holiness  and  sin  are  really 
identical.  There  appeared  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
to  us,  but  before  God  it  was  nothing :  such  was  the  perilous  sen- 
timent of  a  passionate  admirer  of  Sufism.  If  we  are  one  with 
Grod,  we  cannot  be  subject  to  any  of  His  laws,  since  God  cannot 
bind  Himself, — was  the  crooked  argument  of  another.  As  all 
being  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  the  will  of  every  being  is  only 
the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  freewill  and  fate  are  the  same, — 
was  another  Sufi  position.  That  pleasure  and  pain  were  both 
alike,  was  also  Sufist  logic ;  and  with  this  fantastic  dogma  we 
must  conclude  our  sketch. 

Let  us  now  refresh  ourselves  with  another  landscape  piece  by 
our  author. 

*As  Gower  gazes  through  the  streaming  pane  on  the  narrowed 
dripping  landscape,  he  sometimes  tries — as  sunny  Persia  and  the  Sufis 
recur  to  him — to  transform  the  slope  before  his  windows  into  an 
eastern  valley.  Fancy  shall  sow  it  thick  with  poppies,  and  daisies, 
and  hyacinths  of  hrilhant  red ;  a  thymy  smell  breathes  up  the  pass ; 
and  there  the  ungainly  stork  and  gaily  painted  quails  flutter  away  jat 
the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs.  Or  those  house-tops  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  among  their  trees,  shall  be  a  Persian  town,  on  which  he  looks 
from  an  eminence.     There  are  the  flat-roofed  white  houses,  enclosing 
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in  their  courts  those  twinkling  silver  lights,  the  fountains ;  the  green 
of  trees  among  the  shining  walls  relieves  the  eye ;  the  domes  and 
minarets  look  down  into  the  narrow  streets ;  there  sleeps  the  burial- 
ground,  under  the  shadow  of  its  sentinel  cypresses ;  and  there  blows 
the  garland  of  gardens,  surrounding  the  whole  with  its  wavy  line  of 
many  colours.  But  the  weather  is  a  water  monster,  and  swidlows  up 
too  venturous  Fancy.  For  a  few  moments  imagination  can  lay  lis^ht 
behind  the  clouds ;  bright  hues  flash  out  on  the  surface  of  fammar 
forms,  and  the  magic  power  prevails  to  change  them  into  creatures  of 
the  Orient.  But  the  rainy  reality  is  too  potent,  and  the  wilderness 
of  vapour  will  receive  no  form,  retain  no  colour.  So  Gower  turns 
away  from  the  windows,  pokes  the  fire,  feels  idle  and  fit  for  nothing, 
struggles  with  himself,  conquers,  and  finally  achieves  a  morning's  work.* 

In  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  eighth  book  on  Theosophy  in 
the  Age  of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Vaughan  introduces  to  us  a 
knot  of  Mystics,  of  whom  we  may  mention  Agrippa  and 
Paracelsus.  We  then  pass  on  to  Jacob  Boehme,  and  with  him 
we  will  make  a  brief  stay.  Jacob  Boehme,  or  Behmen,  was 
born  near  Gorlitz,  in  1575.  He  wandered  about  as  a  travelling 
apprentice,  and  mourned  over  the  evils  which  he  saw  rampant 
around  him.  After  his  return  he  abode  at  Gorlitz ;  but  doubt 
and  melancholy  clouded  his  sky,  until  at  last,  as  he  meditated  in 
his  room,  a  kind  of  trance  came  over  him  whilst  looking,  as  lie 
said,  at  the  dazzling  sunlight  reflected  from  a  tin  vessel.  For 
seven  days  the  mirror  of  his  soul's  peace  was  uudimmed.  Doubt- 
ing what  this  vision  was,  he  went  forth  into  the  fields ;  but  the 
strange  hues  and  symbols  were  still  there.  Ten  years  after  he 
believed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a  second  and  fuller  commu- 
nication. Boehme  began  to  write  down  his  thoughts,  which 
slipped  into  circulation  without  his  knowledge,  and  caused  him 
to  be  banished  from  Gorlitz.  But  an  immediate  recoil  seems  to 
have  taken  place,  or  possibly  his  expulsion  had  only  been  the  act 
of  one  or  two  Magistrates,  and  he  was  brought  back  with  honour. 
He  is,  however,  to  give  up  the  manuscript  of  his  Aurora,  and  to 
hold  fast  to  his  handiwork. 

Learned  men,  and  men  of  rank,  became  Boehme's  friends,  as 
his  strange  book  got  knoi^Ti.  For  seven  years  his  pen  rested,  and 
then  five  years  of  busy  literary  labour  followed.  He  was  requested 
to  leave  Gorlitz,  but  returned  there  in  his  last  illness  to  die.  He 
asked  his  son  if  he  heard  beautiful  music,  and  bade  the  doors  to 
be  opened  that  the  melody  might  flow  in.  After  taking  the 
sacrament,  he  expired  at  the  hour  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  presentiment.  '  Now  I  am  going  to  Paradise,^  were  his 
last  words. 

Let  US  now  take  a  look  at  his  system,  and  it  must  be  but  a  look. 

*  His  theory  of  the  Trinity,*  Mr.  Vaughan  writes,  *  is  not  one  whit 
more  unsubstantial  than  many  suggested  by  modern  philosophical 
divines  of  high  repute.     In  the  abyss   of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
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nothing  of  unrepealed  Oodhead,  Behmen  supposes  that  there  exists 
desire, — a  going  forth  on  the  part  of  what  is  called  "  the  Father." 
The  ohject  and  realization  of  such  tendency  is  the  Son.  The  bond 
and  result  of  this  reciprocal  love  is  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

OoA  is  not  mere  being — He  is  Will,  which  manifests  itself  in 
an  external  universe.  The  Eternal  Nature,  or  Mysterium  Mag- 
num,  may  be  called  the  external  correlative  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom ;  that  is  to  say,  Ideas  in  the  Divine  Wisdom  take  external 
form  as  natural  properties  in  the  Eternal  Nature.  In  it  are 
seven  '  Forms  of  Life,'  or  '  Active  Principles,'  or  '  Fountain 
Spirits,'  or  '  Mothers  of  Existence,'  of  which  each  one  is  both 
parent  and  child  of  all  the  others.  These  are  the  Astringent 
Quality,  the  Sweet  Quality,  the  Bitter  Quality,  the  Quality  of 
Fire,  the  Quality  of  Love,  the  Quality  of  Sound,  the  Quality  of 
Corporeity  or  Essential  Substance.  The  first  Fountain  Spirit  is 
the  principle  of  all  contractive  force.  It  produces  hardness,  and 
rocks  are  hard  because  this  Astringent  Quality  is  prevalent  in 
them  or  primus,  as  Boehme  has  it.  In  organic  nature  the  woody 
fibre  is  produced  by  it.  It  is  predominant  in  the  planet  Saturn, 
in  salt,  in  bone,  and  in  wolves.  We  must  not  proceed  with  the 
others,  but  possibly  the  patient  reader  has  caught  a  faint  glimpse 
of  Boehme's  meaning.  His  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  appears 
to  be  this, — ^that  evU  is  necessary  to  manifest  good ;  a  theory  of 
which  he  appears  not  to  have  been  the  first  propounder.  But 
that  profound  mystery  is  not  to  be  sounded  by  this  plummet. 
If  evil  be  necessary  to  educe  goodness,  it  is  in  this  aspect  of  it 
a  species  of  blessing, — a  jarring  conclusion,  from  which  one 
must  start  back  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  unnoticed 
error  in  the  working  of  this  complex  problem.  Boehme  will 
not  allow  that  God  inflicts  sufiering  on  devils  or  lost  souls. 
Their  own  evil  passions  are  their  tormentors ;  a  position  which 
may  perhaps  be  inexpugnable.  When  Scripture  crosses  his  sys- 
tem on  some  minor  point,  Boehme  will  frequently  dart  aside 
from  the  authority  of  the  text,  as  he  does  more  than  once,  when 
he  says,  '  It  is  evident  that  the  dear  man  Moses  did  not  write 

this,  for  it  is  contrary  to ' ^  His  life  was  a  waking  dream,' 

says  our  author;  'but  never  did  mystical  somnambulist  more 
sincerely  intend  service  to  man  and  praise  to  God.'  With 
another  quotation  we  must  wave  our  adieu  to  Behmen :  it  has 
reference  to  his  mystical  opinions,  but  we  introduce  it  as  a  litde 
oasis  in  our  desert  track,  for  the  jaded  reader  to  rest  in  a  few 
moments. 

'  So  it  is  as  though  man  stood  at  a  spot  where  three  rivers  are 
about  to  join ;  as  though  to  drink  of  the  water  of  each  was  to  give 
him  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  country  through  which  each  had 
passed;  how  one  ran  embrowned  out  of  marshy  lakes — through 
wealthy  plains — ^under  the  bridges  of  cities, — ^washing  away  the  refuse 
of  manufactures  ;  while  the  second  came  ruddy  from  rocks,  red  with 
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tbeir  iron  rust,— -came  carrying  white  blossoms  and  silver-grey  willow 
leaves  from  glens  far  up  the  oomitry,  deep-folded  in  hanging  woods ; 
and  the  water  of  the  third,  ice-cold  and  hyaline,  presented  to  the  soul, 
as  it  touched  the  lips,  visions  of  the  glacier  portcullis,  from  under 
whose  icicles  it  leaped  at  first,  and  of  those  imsuUied  tracts  of  heaven- 
ward snow  which  fed  its  childhood  at  the  bidding  of  the  sun,  and 
watched  it  from  the  heights  of  eternal  silence.' 

After  leaving  the  fiosicracians,  and  one  or  two  other  examples 
of  Mysticism^  we  pass  on  to  those  notable  champions  in  the 
motley  band  of  Mystics^ — St.  Theresa,  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
Of  the  first,  Mr.  Yaughan  graphically  writes,  '  Her  soul,  with 
despair  stamped  on  one  side  and  glory  imaged  on  the  other, 
spins  dizzy  in  the  air;  and  whether,  when  it  comes  down,  heaven 
or  hell  shall  be  uppermost,  depends  wholly  upon  the  twist  of  the 
ecclesiastical  thumb/  We  should  rather  have  expected  a  sepa- 
rate notice  of  Molinos,  of  whom  he  tells  us  that  the  Inquisition 
was  said  to  have  collected  some  twenty  thousand  letters,  or 
copies  of  letters,  sent  and  received  by  him. 

The  liistorico-biographic  account  of  Madame  Guyon  is  full, 
and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  extract  from  it ;  but  we  must  pro- 
ceed. A  sentence  or  two  in  the  brief  notice  of  Poiret  will  detain 
us  a  few  moments.  The  first  is  that  in  which  we  are  told  that 
this  Quietist  was  '  not  without  his  hopes  concerning  heathens 
hereafter.'  We  should  rejoice  to  believe  that  multitudes  of  the 
straying  heathen  are  on  their  way  to  heaven,  but,  alas  I  our  fears 
stagger  our  hopes.  We  would  gladly  find  ourselves  mistaken  in  the 
impression,  that  a  gentleman  stated  in  our  hearing  that  he  had 
never  known  a  single  Hindoo  who  was  trjdng  to  live  up  to  his 
own  heathen  idea  of  virtue.  It  might  be  well  if  some  experi- 
enced Missionaries  would  give  us  their  testimony.  The  second 
passage  is  this :  ^  It  is  significant  that  the  first  step  taken  by 
Protestant  Mysticism,  after  departing  from  Calvinistic,  Lutheran, 
or  Anglican  orthodoxy,  should  always  be  an  endeavour  to  miti- 
gate the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state.' 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  a  profoundly  solemn  one, 
and  no  writer  should  approach  it  but  with  bowed  head  and  silent 
step.  A  heavy  responsibility  overshadows  that  man  who  tries  to 
loosen  the  hold  of  this  momentous  tenet  on  the  belief  of  mankind 
upon  hastily  considered  grounds.  It  is  a  saddening  problem  to  con- 
jecture how  the  seething  waves  of  iniquity  would  dash  foaming 
against  such  bulwarks  as  were  left,  were  this  black  craggy  bar- 
rier once  withdrawn.  Love  and  reverence  ought  to  draw  man  to 
his  Maker,  but  how  far  they  would  suffice  for  this  is  a  mournful 
question.  TiCt  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  hinting  that  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  attacked  this  doctrine ;  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  he 
believes  in  it ;  and  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  on  long  and  de- 
voutly pondered  evidence,  we  trust,  that  he  had  formed  what- 
ever belief  he  held.  r"r^^^\t> 
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We  may  pause  for  another  moment  with  our  author  over  what 
he  terms  the  '  asceticism  of  the  Friends/  He  drops  here  a  true 
sentiment  of  broad  application,  though  it  is,  we  think,  somewhat 
unhappily  put,  when  he  tells  us  of '  men  and  women  who  pique 
themselves  on  their  separateness  from  the  world,  because  they 
were  never  seen  at  a  concert,  whose  covetousness,  insincerity,  or 
censorious  speech,  proclaim  them  steeped  in  worldliness  to  the 
very  lips/  The  special  mention  of  concerts  appears  unfortunate, 
since  our  author  did  not  intend  perhaps  to  commit  himself  to 
any  general  approval  of  them ;  but  the  spirit  of  this  extract  is, 
we  imagine,  most  just.  And  how  fitly  might  pride  have  been 
appended  to  this  brief  catalogue  of  Christian  vices, — ^if  we  may 
use  so  strange  a  phrase !  Is  not  religion — ^that  is  to  say,  what 
is  called  by  that  name — a  mere  negation,  a  not  doing  certain 
things  which  others  do,  in  too  many  cases?  Religious  pro- 
fessors do  not  dance,  do  not  play  at  cards,  do  not  wear  feathers, 
though  they  may  have  no  objection  to  a  game  at  draughts,  or  to 
a  gay  ribbon  or  watch  chain :  and  we  do  not  contend  that  there 
is  not  sound  justice  in  these  distinctions ;  for  the  line  of  separation 
must  be  drawn  somewhere.  But  let  it  not  be  dreamt  that  this 
wavy  line,  which  each  man  sketches  for  himself,  is  the  boundary 
mark  between  the  sinner  and  the  saint.  We  are  to  judge  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruit,  but  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  even  vine 
leaves  for  grapes. 

The  Mysticism  of  Swedenborg  is  an  anomalous  phenomenon. 
His  scientific  reputation  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  contrast  to  his 
theological  disrepute ;  for  we  are  told  that  his  works  on  min^ 
and  metals  are  of  high  value,  and  that  he  anticipated  many  sub- 
sequent inquiries, — the  atomic  theory,  for  example.  The  sci- 
ence of  correspondence  is  with  Swedenborg  the  dictionary  of  the 
universe.  Material  objects  are  the  symbols  of  corresponding 
spiritual  facts ;  and  nature  is  a  huge  folio,  with  its  woods  and 
streams  and  stars  for  cryptoglyphs.  The  heaven  of  the  Swedish 
Mystic  is  a  higher  earth,  with  cities,  towns,  law-courts,  books, 
and  even  a  refined  wedlock,  whose  offspring  is  internal  joys  and 
virtues.  The  wicked  are  received  kindly  by  good  angels  after 
death ;  but  their  evil  nature  soon  re-exaJts  itself,  and  seeks  for 
congenial  companionship.  Swedenborg  asserts  that  the  doc- 
trine of  three  eternal  Persons  in  the  Godhead  has  corrupted  the 
Church,  and  that  such  a  creed  must  be  tritheistic.  He  teaches 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  '  the  three  essentials  of  one 
God,  which  make  one,  like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man.' 
The  reader  who  may  wish  to  leam  what  his  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion is  must  be  referred  elsewhere.  If  we  read  rightly,  Mr. 
Vaughan  suggests  that  Swedenborg  was  the  dupe  of  his  own 
vivid  fancy, — a  generous  solution,  which  the  thoughtful  reader 
may  verify  or  disprove. 

And  now,  if  we  plead  guiltless  of  Mysticism,  is  there  no  hid- 
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den  fissure  in  a  contrary  direction  ?  We  believe  that  there  is^ 
and  that  the  rugged  chasm  is  a  wide  one.  Thousands  even  of 
Christians  stumble  into  it^  while  Mysticism  may  almost  num- 
ber her  victims  on  her  wasted  fingers.  The  Mystic  may  lose 
himself  in  misdirected  meditation  on  God^  but  is  it  not  mourn- 
fully true  that  the  most  of  us  nearly  forget  Him  altogether?  We 
are  practical  atheists.  But  let  us  first  step  back  awhile^  and 
reflect  upon  the  exhaustless  meaning  of  that  solemn  word^ 
'God.'  Time  and  space^  which  surround  us  with  impassable 
barriers,  are  no  bound  to  Him ;  for  two  trackless  eternities  are 
at  this  and  at  every  moment  before  His  unsleeping  eye,  and 
every  point  of  the  wide  universe  pulsates  with  His  presence. 
The  unseen  leaf  that  flutters  in  the  far  depths  of  the  tropical 
forest  is  His  workmanship  and  His  care.  The  tiniest  animal- 
cule that  swims  is  fed  and  cherished  by  His  ever-open  hand; 
that  same  hand  which  bears  up  the  huge  million-peopled  ball  on 
which  we  dwell,  and  sweeps  it  along  with  a  fearM  velocity 
around  its  vast  circuit.  And  when  we  pass  onwards  to  the 
dotted  millions  of  blazing  suns,  each  with  its  attendant  satellites^ 
shall  we  not  bend  in  reverent  adoration  before  Him  who  sus- 
pended these  glorious  ever-burning  lamps  in  the  majestic  temple 
of  the  universe?  Let  us  ponder  these  things,  and  not  glibly 
read  of  them  with  no  deeper  impression  than  is  made 
by  a  bird's  foot  on  a  block  of  granite.  Should  the  awfiil  pre- 
sence of  such  a  stupendous  Being  as  this  be  ever  forgotten? 
Natural  religion  answers,  '  No.'  What  is  the  reply  which  reve- 
lation gives?  Thou  shaJt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  cUl  thy  mind.  This  is  the 
first  and  great  commandment; — fFalkb^ore  me; — I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  before  me.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  other  passages 
which  seem  to  imply  the  same  duty.  Let  the  reader  do  this  for 
himself.  To  our  own  mind  the  first  and  great  commandment  is 
abundantly  conclusive. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  court  of  appeal  in  every  theological  diffi- 
cxdty ;  but  that  vital  principle  need  not  deter  us  from  inquiring 
what  human  authority  delivers  upon  this  question.  The  first  quo- 
tation refers  to  the  saintly  Fletcher,  and  is  especially  valuable. 

'  It  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  set  the  Lord  before  him, 
and  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  sense  of  His  presence.  In 
order  to  this,  he  was  slow  of  speech,  and  had  the  greatest 
government  of  his  words.  Indeed,  he  both  acted,  and  spoke, 
and  thought,  as  under  the  eye  of  God.  And  thus  he  remained 
unmoved  in  all  occurrences ;  at  all  times,  and  on  every  occasion, 
possessing  inward  recollection.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  him  diverted 
therefrom/ on  any  occasion  whatever,  either  going  out  or  coming 
in,  whether  by  ourselves  or  in  company.  Sometimes  he  took 
his  journeys  alone ;  but  above  a  thousand  miles  I  have  travelled 
with  him,  during  which,  neither  change  of  company,  nor  of 
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place,  nor  the  Tariety  of  circamstances  which  naturally  occur  in 
travellings  ever  seemed  to  make  the  least  difference  in  his  firm 
attention  to  the  presence  of  God.  To  preserve  this  uniform 
habit  of  soul,  he  was  so  watchful  and  recollected,  that  to  such  as 
were  inexperienced  in  these  things  it  might  appear  like  insensi- 
bility. But  no  one  could  converse  in  a  more  lively  and  sensible 
manner,  even  on  natural  things^  when  he  saw  it  was  to  the  glory 
of  God.' 

'But,  if  we  could  secure  our  tongues  and  senses,* — ^we  are 
quoting  from  a  translation  of  the  theological  lectures  of  the 
heavenly-minded  Leighton, — 'or  keep  safe  our  hearts  and  all 
the  issues  of  life,  we  must  be  frequent  at  prayer,  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  at  night,  or  oftener  throughout  the  day,  and 
continually  walk  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  always  remember- 
ing that  He  observes  not  only  our  words  and  actions,  but  also 
takes  notice  of  our  most  secret  thoughts.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  true  piety ;  for  he  who  is  always  sensible  that  that 
pure  and  all-seeing  Eye  is  continually  upon  him,  will  never 
venture  to  sin  with  set  purpose,  or  full  consent  of  mind.  This 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence  would  certainly  make  our  life  on 
this  earth  like  that  of  the  angels ;  for,  according  to  our  Lord's 
expression,  it  is  their  peculiar  advantage,  continually  to  behold 
the  face  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.^ 

'In  order  to  attain  these  glorious  ends/  says  the  world- 
honoured  Wesley,  '  spare  no  pains  to  preserve  always  a  deep,  a 
continual,  a  lively,  and  a  joyful  sense  of  His  gracious  presence.' 

'True  religion,'  said  Newton,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  'is  an 
habitual  recollection  of  God,  and  intention  to  serve  Him.' 

'  Those  certainly,'  says  Dwight,  '  are  the  only  vdse,  the  only 
prudent  human  beings  who  continually  remember  this  great 
truth ;  and  who  at  all  times,  in  their  amusements  as  well  as  in 
their  serious  business,  say  in  their  hearts.  Thou  God  seest  me.' 

*  There  is  nothing,'  writes  Law  in  his  Serious  Call,  '  that  so 
powerfully  governs  the  heart,  that  so  strongly  excites  us  to  wise 
and  reasonable  actions,  as  a  true  sense  of  God's  presence.' 

'  Rest  not  a  moment,'  wrote  Richard  Watson,  '  without  the 
^elt  presence  of  your  God.'  And  we  are  told  of  him  in  liis  last 
illness,  that  '  he  wished  to  keep  his  mind  stayed  on  God  every 
moment.' 

'  A  good  Christian,  walking  in  his  fields,  sitting  in  his  cham- 
ber, lying  upon  his  bed,  is  thinking  of  God,'  writes  Paley ;  and 
none  will  charge  him  with  enthusiastic  notions. 

'May  you  enjoy  the  Divine  presence,  both  in  private  and  public; 
and  may  the  arms  of  your  hands  be  made  strong  by  the  right 
hand  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob ;  which  are  the  passionate  desires 
and  prayera  of  your  affectionate,  dying  brother,  David  Brainerd.' 

'  However,'  says  the  self-denying  Martyn,  '  I  was  enabled  to 
tell  the  Moonshee  one  thing, — that  my  chief  enjoyment^  even 
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now  on  earthy  was  the  enjoyment  of  God's  presence,  and  a 
growing  confonnity  to  Him/ 

And  the  heroic  Neff,  iu  a  dying  letter  to  his  Alpine  flock, 
laments  that  he  was  often  deprived  of  the  presence  of  God, — a 
token  that  he  felt  the  importance  of  realizing  it. 

To  lengthen  this  short  chain  of  quotations  would  be  easy, 
especially  by  a  very  valuable  but  lengthy  passage  from  the  philo- 
sophic Butler ;  but  one  caution  is  necessary, — we  do  not  assert 
that  every  authority  here  adduced,  or,  indeed,  that  any  one  of 
theB%  would  assent  to  our  position,  that  constant  communion 
with  God  in  all  our  waking  moments  is  literally  possible  and 
our  most  serious  duty.  The  question  may  be  put,  Can  the  mind 
think  of  two  things  at  once, — of  God  and  of  some  one  of  the 
thousand  things  which  call  for  attention?  To  this  we  reply, 
When  we  pray,  should  we  not  realize  the  Divine  presence,  and 
give  earnest  heed  also  to  the  thanksgivings  and  petitions  which  we 
oflfer  up  ?  Could  we  not  converse  with  an  invisible  listener,  and 
attend  both  to  him  and  to  the  words  we  both  uttered  ?  A  public 
speaker  will  endeavour  to  be  audible  to  his  remotest  hearer,  and 
not  to  speak  too  loudly  for  his  nearest ;  and  yet,  whilst  attend- 
ing to  his  audience,  he  should  give  firm  and  prompt  heed  to 
what  he  is  saying.  If  in  no  other  mode,  it  does  then  seem  pos- 
sible to  realize  the  presence  of  God  continually  by  holding  con- 
stant communion  with  Him.  When  conversing  with  a  friend, 
why  may  we  not  feel  that  we  are  speaking  to  God  also  and  espe- 
cially ?  for  it  is  this  great  fact  that  should  weigh  with  us.  When 
reading  a  book,  why  may  we  not  feel  that  we  are  reading  it  to 
Him?  In  short,  why  may  not  every  thought  which  flows 
through  our  minds  float  upon  a  deep  under-current  of  communion 
with  God?  Nothing  which  it  is  right  to  do  is  too  trivial  for  us 
to  spread  silently  before  our  Maker's  eye ;  and  blessed  are  they 
who  have  ever  consciously  with  them  a  Being  of  infinite  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power,  to  sanctify  their  joys  and  to  alleviate 
their  sorrows. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Vaughan  afibrd  much  pleasant  and  not 
a  little  choice  reading,  independently  of  the  varied  information 
they  convey;  but  the  work  deals  with  somewhat  intangible 
subjects,  and  in  a  few  places  cannot  be  gone  through  at  a  canter. 
Its  copious  notes  are  admirably  arranged  on  a  simple  plan,  which 
renders  reference  to  them  easy  and  expeditious.  We  cannot  but 
consider  such  a  motto  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Vaughan  heads 
the  second  chapter  of  his  second  book  as  inappropriate.  In- 
deed, this  whole  question  of  quotation  cries  loudly  for  investiga- 
tion. Why  should  attention  be  called  to  authors  who  are  only 
likely  to  corrupt  and  mislead  their  readers,  except  for  some 
weighty  and  sufficient  reason  ?  Would  that  some  profound  Chris- 
tian thinker  would  throw  light  into  this  corner;  for  the  danger  is 
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not  an  imaginary  one.  To  pass  over  ten  thousand  references 
to  obscene  classical  aad  other  writers,  not  one  of  which  was 
needful,  we  remember  at  this  moment  a  quotation  from  one  of 
the  most  licentious  and  corrupting  poems  ever  written,  in  the 
midst  of  a  stirring  religious  biography.  If  this  be  well,  we 
should  like  to  see  it  shown  to  be  so.  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to 
tell  us  that  St.  Paul  has  certainly  quoted  once  from  a  Greek 
poem,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  we  may  therefore  quote  from 
all  authors  indiscriminately.  Let  us  earnestly  invite  our  readers 
to  ponder  this  subject  for  themselves. 


Art.  III. — 1.  An  English  School  Grammar.  By  A.  Allen 
and  J.  Corn  WELL.     London.     1853. 

2.  An  Attempt  to  simplify  English  Grammar.  By  R.  Sullivan, 
LL.D.     London  and  Dublin.     1855. 

3.  A  School  Geography.    By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D.    London. 

4.  The  History  of  England.  By  Thomas  Keightlby.  Two  Vols. 
London.     1839. 

5.  History  of  EngUmdyfor  Schools  and  Families.  By  the  Rev. 
TuoMAS  MiLNER,  A.M.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

6.  First  Book  of  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.     London.     1855. 

7.  Principles  of  Geometry,  Mensuration,  ^c,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Thomas  Tate.  London, 
18i8. 

8.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Part  /. 
By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.    London.     1846. 

9.  A  Treatise  of  Practical  Mathe^natics.  {Chambers^s  Educa- 
tional Course,)     Edinburgh.     1852. 

10.  A  School  History  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  John  Lord,  A.M.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    London.     1856. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  intellectual 
march  of  the  present  age,  than  the  change  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thii'ty  years,  has  passed  on  the  general  system  of 
education.  In  no  one  thing  has  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
endured  a  greater  shock,  or  stereotyped  forms  and  time  conse- 
crated routine  been  called  to  wage  such  deadly  war  with  innovar- 
tion.  It  is  true  that,  for  many  a  generation  past,  this  country 
has  been  gradually  and  steadily  advancing  in  the  scale  of  national 
greatness.  Politics  which  were  very  respectable  in  the  reign  of 
the  Tudors  are  done  with,  except  as  they  furnish  material  for 
the  pens  of  those  who  write  English  history.  The  laws  which 
regulated  trade  and  commerce  have  been  modified  or  repealed 
from  time  to  time ;  the  class  monopolies  of  the  Georges  have 
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followed  to  the  grave  the  personal  monopolies  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  statesmen  have  arisen  with  minds  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  understand  that  markets  will  get  on  much  better  when  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves^  than  when  encumbered  with  Parlia- 
mentary interference.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sdenoes 
have  progressed  with  an  ever-increasing  speed  and  power ;  arts 
and  manufactures  have  acquired  such  perfection^  as  would  have 
been  deemed  fabulous  if  foretold  two  centuries  ago ;  and  domes- 
tic legislation,  though  still  presenting  a  wide  field  for  progress, 
has  made  some  honest  and  effectual  efforts  to  limp  onward  with 
the  general  movement.  Yet,  during  all  this  incessant  advance 
of  intelligence, — this  continual  development  of  mental  energy, 
as  displayed  in  the  results  which  have  raised  the  nation  to  its 
present  pitch  of  wealth  and  grandeur,^-education  has,  until  the 
last  few  years,  been  nearly  at  a  stand-still. 

It  may  appear  that  the  exception  we  have  made  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  rule  of  progress  just  laid  down,  inasmuch  as 
the  advance  of  a  people  in  civilization  and  refinement  would 
seem  to  argue  a  corresponding  advance  in  education.  But  this 
general  view  of  the  question  has  to  do  rather  with  the  increasing 
number  of  academies  and  schools,  than  with  the  system  under 
which  those  seminaries  of  learning  diffuse  their  blessings.  As 
the  number  of  towns  and  cities  with  which  the  land  is  studded 
has  not  always  been  a  safe  guide  to  the  character  of  the  roads 
which  lead  to  them,  so  the  mlarged  proportion  of  educated  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom  is  not  a  correct  index  to  the  method  in 
which  education  itself  is  administered.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  general  learning,  as  inferred 
from  the  rapid  advancement  which  a  people  may  make  in  the 
various  arts  which  bring  wealth  and  dignity  in  their  train,  the 
education  we  have  thus  assumed  may  yet  be  deplorably  shallow 
and  superficial.  It  will  be  admitted,  we  suppose,  that  an  edu- 
cated man  should  have  at  least  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modem  history,  an  acquaintance  with  physical  and 
political  geography,  grammar,  and  composition,  with  other 
branches  of  what  is  termed  a  '  liberal  Education,'  not  necessary 
to  be  here  enumerated.  But  out  of  all  the  items  which  compose 
the  magnificent  programme  of  an  academical  prospectus,  how 
much  will  really  be  found  to  have  made  its  way  into  the  intellect 
of  even  that  class  who  take  a  leading  position  in  the  country  ? 
You  will  find  men  of  excellent  reputation  on  the  Exchange,  who 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  in  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  many  a  lord  of  the  counting-house,  at  whose 
bidding  the  commercial  barometer  rises  and  falls  as  if  by  the  spell 
of  a  magician,  would  rather  be  excused  the  task  of  answering  some 
of  the  very  plain  questions  which  school  inspectors  put  to  boys 
on  the  third  or  fourth  form.  We  may  even,  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  great  presumption,  be  bold  enough  to  afiSim  that  a 
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goodly  proportion  of  those  honourable  men  who  carry  their 
'  ayes '  and  '  noes '  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  decline  to  be  confronted  by  a  set  of  elementary  esLcrcises 
on  those  subjects  the  importance  of  which  has  often  received 
their  very  grave  attention.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  very  small  modi- 
cum of  scholastic  knowledge  which  is  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  general  business  of  the  country.  To  look  at  the  matter 
in  its  true  light,  we  must  deal  with  education  not  as  the  me- 
dium by  which  a  man  makes  his  way  in  the  world,  but  as  the 
means  of  imparting  that  cultivation  which  alone  can  raise  him  to 
tlie  dignity  of  a  thinking  and  moral  beings  independently  of  any 
bearing  it  may  have  upon  his  merely  temporal  circumstances. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  duly  kept  in  mind.  No  pos- 
sible system  of  scholastic  agency  can  do  much  more  than  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  intellectual  culture  which  is  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  manhood.  If  the  superstructure  is  to  rise  in 
its  fair  proportions,  academical  instruction  must  be  followed  up 
by  that  self- tuition  and  individual  application,  in  the  neglect 
of  which  the  mere  rudimentary  training  of  the  schools  must 
not  only  be  every  way  imperfect  in  itself,  but  will  soon  be 
forgotten  amid  the  varied  scenes  and  transactions  of  active 
life.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  dweU,  with  an  almost 
amusing  simplicity,  on  the  many  accomplishments  which  they 
acquired  in  their  youthful  days,  and  which  have  ^  now  so  far 
passed  out  of  memory,  as  to  leave  nothing  but  their  names 
behind  them.  Whether  such  accomplishments  were  ever  worth 
possessing,  or  whether,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  expe- 
dient and  wise  to  retain  them,  and,  by  something  like  a  sys- 
tematic method,  to  make  riper  years  produce  the  development 
of  more  youthful  studies,  is  a  consideration  which  seems  never 
to  have  crossed  their  minds.  It  would,  therefore,  be  sheer  folly 
to  expect  that  the  very  best  and  most  efficient  scholastic  tuition 
can  meet  the  case  of  that  most  numerous  class  of  individuals, 
with  whom  the  finishing  of  all  study  is  contemporaneous  with 
what  is  technically  called  'finishing  their  education.'  But  if 
the  teacher  is  not  responsible  for  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  those  whose  education  has  now  passed  from  his  hands  into 
their  own,  there  is  certainly  one  thing  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible ;  and  that  is,  for  investing  knowledge  with  its  own  attrac- 
tiveness; for  exhibiting  the  inherent  and  essential  excellency 
of  those  subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  manly 
information ;  and  for  impressing  the  youthful  mind  with  the 
conviction  that  the  mere  utility  of  those  studies — in  the  com- 
mercial sense  of  the  word — ^bears  the  very  smallest  proportion 
to  their  value,  as  producers  of  that  pure  and  serene  enjoyment 
which  a  cultivated  intellect  can  derive  from  them. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  8ul)ject  which  brings  us  to  the  point 
we    started  from, — the  change   which  the   last   (raarter  |Q|'  a 
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century  has  effected  in  the  manner  or  system  under  which 
young  ideas  are  taught  to  shoot.  One  feature  by  which  this 
change  is  distinguished^  is  the  almost  universal  substitution 
of  a  milder  regimen  for  that  rigorously  coercive  discipline  which 
was  once  regarded  as  the  life  and  soul  of  instruction.  TxnrrtOy 
'  I  strike/  was  the  verb  daily  conjugated  by  the  master^  in  all  its 
manifold  inflections ;  and  rxnrrofuuy '  I  am  struck/  was  the  part  of 
grammar  with  which  the  unhappy  pupil  had,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  intimate  and  profound  acquaintance.  A  Scotch  author 
tells  us  of  a  good-  lady  who,  on  first  introducing  her  young  hope- 
ful to  his  future  instructor,  left  with  the  master  her  parting 
injunction,  to  'be  sure  to  lick  him  weel;^  and  this  part  of 
magisterial  duty  was,  in  those  days,  so  well  attended  to,  that 
when  young  gentlemen  presented  themselves  to  their  parents 
at  the  holidays,  whatever  the  condition  of  their  minds  might 
chance  to  be,  their  backs  were  generally,  as  Hood  says,  like 
their  school  books,  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts.  By  what 
course  of  reasoning  the  teacher  inferred  that  such  intense 
flagellation  could  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind, 
or  by  what  powers  of  endurance  the  parent  could  tolerate  such 
a  way  of  dealing  with  his  offspring,  is  one  of  those  problems 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  custom  can  natu- 
ralize anything.  To  think  of  restoring  the  practice  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  be  as  vain  as  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  feudal- 
ism, or  of  burning  men  for  the  infirmity  of  their  religious  faith. 
True,  the  recoil  from  so  revolting  a  system  has  been  followed 
by  the  general  effect, — that  of  falling  back  into  the  opposite 
extreme;  and  in  many  quarters  it  is  gravely  maintained,  that 
the  most  indolent  or  rebellious  spirits  may  be  turned  in  the 
right  direction  by  a  proper  course  of  calm  reasoning.  There 
is  no  need  to  argue  on  the  soundness  of  such  a  creed :  let  those 
who  have  confirmed  it  by  personal  experience  be  thankful  for 
the  possession  of  such  rare  faculties  as  only  a  chosen  few  can 
hope  to  exhibit. 

But  the  great  point  of  distinction  between  the  past  and  the 
present  is  the  prevalence  of  the  interrogative  method  of  instruc- 
tion, combined  with  that  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers 
which  alone  can  be  held  to  constitute  teaching.  Very  different 
was  the  former  order  of  things.  The  Elements  of  Euclid  were 
imposed  upon  the  memory  in  all  their  dry  and  tedious  minute- 
ness ;  while  the  learner  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  any 
practical  purpose  to  be  served  by  them.  It  was  an  ingenious 
thing  to  extract  the  square  and  cube  roots,  but  the  cui  bono 
of  these  mystic  operations  was  rarely  mentioned.  Algebra  was 
hammered  into  the  youthfiil  student,  wondering  wh^t  all  this 
freemasonry  could  tend  to,  and  getting  no  other  light  upon 
the  subject  than  that  of  its  being  the  medium  for  solving  such 
questions  as  never  did  occur,  and  never  will  occur,  in /the  whole 
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coarse  of  hmnon  experience.  His  piles  of  grammar,  like  the 
famous  list  of  prepositions,  were  things  *  to  be  got  accurately 
by  heart/  and  he  had  small  perception  of  any  reason  why  the 
words  which  defined  an  interjection  should  not  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  nature  and  office  of  a  verb.  Geography  was 
a  tissue  of  statistical  facts ;  and  to  get  a  competent  knowledge 
of  English  history,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  many  were 
the  wives  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  what  Piinces  were  smothered 
in  the  Tower,  what  curious  circumstance  originated  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  who  was  Guy  Fawkes,  and  what  was  his  busine&s ; 
with  sundry  other  of  the  great  leading  facts,  around  which  all 
the  minor  matters  would  naturally  and  comfortably  revolve. 
This  is  no  caricature,  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  schools 
is  concerned  ;  and  as  a  worthy  companion  of  such  a  method  of 
teaching,  learning  by  rote  was  deemed  indispensable.  A  ques- 
tion in  grammar  or  geography  was  considered  to  receive  no 
satisfactory  answer,  unless  it  were  given  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  school  book.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  answer  was  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  possibly  expressed  in  better  terms  than 
those  of  the  text ;  one  particle  changed  or  misplaced  was  fatal 
to  the  whole. 

It  might  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  most  largely  contributed  to  the  very 
desirable  alteration  which  has  now  taken  place.  But  our  more 
immediate  object  is  the  examination  of  some  of  those  works 
which  profess  to  be  the  teacher's  greatest  help  in  his  important 
and  arduous  undertaking.  The  Tutor^s  Assistant,  so  called, 
is  a  celebrated  book  which  needs  no  description  here;  but  the 
books  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  and  under  various  titles, 
practically  adopt  that  name,  are  of  a  most  multitudinous  cha- 
racter. To  accomplish  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  about  as 
hopeless  a  business  as  to  settle  the  merits  of  these  rival  claim- 
ants for  the  public  patronage.  They  are  nearly  all  of  them 
absolute  perfection,  based  on  the  purest  principles  of  rational 
instruction,  got  up  with  a  most  careful  regard  to  the  errors  of 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject ;  while  not  a  few 
of  them  have  the  additional  merit  of  appearing  undesignedly 
upon  the  stage ;  the  compilers  having  merely  drawn  them  up  for 
the  use  of  their  private  pupils,  till  the  importunity  of  admiring 
friends  compelled  them  to  do  violence  to  their  own  modesty, 
and  no  longer  withhold  from  the  world  the  benefits  of  such  dis- 
tinguished excdlence.  From  one  cause  and  another,  it  has 
resulted  that  the  country  is  now  deluged  with  educational 
works.  But  a  short  time  since,  it  was  but  a  few  select  authors 
who  were  recognised  as  companions  to  the  school-room.  Murray 
and  Lennie  held  divided  empire  in  the  region  of  Grammar. 
Goldsmith  was  the  standard  historian.  Another  Goldsmith 
ruled  in  the  domain  of  Geography.     Walkingame/was  director 
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in  all  matters  peiiiaining  to  pounds^  shillings^  and  pence. 
Bonnycastle  taught  Mensuration  and  Algebra ;  and  Pinnock  was 
allowed  to  ask  small  questions  on  the  whole  circle  of  natural 
history  and  science,  including  every  thijig  contained  between 
Acoustics  and  Zoology.  These  were  not,  indeed,  the  absolutely 
sole  occupiers  of  the  scholar's  desk ;  but  while  their  rivals  were 
slowly  dragging  through  the  second  or  third  edition,  they  were 
flourishing  at  such  a  rate,  that  they  disdaiued  to  exhibit  on  their 
title-pages  the  extent  of  their  popularity.  They  were  hedged 
about  by  a  prestige  which  virtually  kept  them  as  safe  as  though 
their  competitors  were  debarred  the  field  by  a  rigorous  system 
of  protection ;  the  monopoly  of  the  market  was  their  own.  And 
although  the  times  are  wonderfully  changed, — though  these 
halcyon  days  of  prosperity  are  gone  by,  most  assuredly  to  return 
no  more, — ^yet  the  worthies  above  mentioned  maintain,  to  a 
great  extent,  their  influence.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  their  previously  acquired  impetus  has  con- 
tinued to  bear  them  onward ;  and  partly  from  their  having  made 
prodigious  exertions  to  keep  up  with  advancing  intelligence,  by 
running  down  the  old  patterns,  and  re-casting  them  after  a  more 
approved  model.  It  is  a  curious  sight,  the  change  which  has 
thus  passed  upon  some  of  them.  They  are  the  same,  and  yet 
not  the  same;  and  it  is  not  an  unedifying  thing  to  witness 
the  struggle  that  has  been  made  to  preserve  inviolate  the  ori- 
ginal features  of  the  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  it 
more  into  unison  with  the  enlarged  views  of  the  age. 

-And  is  it  possible  that,  after  all  this  legionary  tribe  of  authors 
who  in  late  years  have  come  forward  to  assist  in  perfecting  the 
science  of  teaching,  more  school-books  should  yet  be  wanting? 
Not  more,  certainly,  in  number;  but  better  books  are  still  a 
grand  desideratum.  Of  number,  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  predi- 
cated that,  if  seven-eighths  of  the  books  now  in  existence  were 
swept  into  the  sea,  the  teacher  would  be  freed  from  one  of  his 
greatest  impediments.  Taking  these  books  as  a  whole,  they  are 
in  many  respects  stumbling-blocks  to  learning,  helps  to  ignorance, 
and  the  greatest  plagues  with  which  a  teacher  can  be  pestered,  if  he 
has  really  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  go  about  his  work  in 
the  true  spirit  of  his  ofSce.  His  misfortune  is,  that  he  can  nei- 
ther do  with  them  nor  without  them.  They  are  great  helps  in 
the  amount  of  manual  labour  they  save  him,  and  provoking  hin- 
drances to  that  intellectual  tuition  which  he  is  supposed  to  aim 
at.  The  meagre  and  threadbare  outlines  which  marked  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  school  are  for  the  most  part  superseded  by  a 
class  of  books  crammed  with  such  a  profusion  of  information  and 
explanation,  that  the  teacher  is  bewildered  in  his  efforts  to  make 
the  proper  selections,  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential, and  to  give  due  prominence  to  that  material  which 
constitutes  the  true  elements  of  a  science,  as  distinguished  from 
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that  which^  though  verj'  good  in  its  place,  is  rather  a  stady  for 
the  age  of  matured  thought  and  judgment. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  one  of  the  best  of 
Geographies  lately  published,  a  work  which  must  have  cost  its 
author  immense  labour  and  painstaking;  yet  it  abounds  with  ex- 
amination questions  requiring  the  pupil  to  be  grounded  in  such 
important  matters  as  the  following : — ^the  peculiar  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  size  of  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  late 
wars;  the  wild  animals  that  are  found  in  Chillingworth  Park; 
the  roots  of  planets  and  comets ;  the  quantity  of  wool  exported 
from  Australia ;  the  sum  of  the  public  debts  of  the  United  States ; 
how  many  Turkish  Pachas  have  died ;  the  feeling  between  the 
Flemish  and  Walloons,  &c.  The  book  itself  contains  317  closely 
printed  pages;  and  the  first  question  naturally  suggested  is, 
whether  such  an  elaborate  treatise  can  actually  be  required  by  a 
course  of  elementary  geography,  or  whether  one  in  a  thousand 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  kingdom  can  be  supposed  to  have  mas* 
tered  a  third  part  of  its  contents.  We  notice,  however,  in  what 
are  called  the  '  opinions  of  the  press '  attached  to  the  work,  a 
critique  from  the  Atlas  newspaper,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to 
regard  the  book  as  a  model  of  the  concise  and  simple.  '  Here/ 
says  the  critic,  '  teachers  may  see  what  can  be  done  within  the 
compass  of  320  small  pages,  by  the  mastery  of  a  clear  logical 
method,  and  by  rejecting  the  useless  expletory  stuff  that  swells 
the  bulk  of  most  of  our  school  books.'  '  Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace,  defend  us  I*  What  books  had  this  writer  in  his  eye, 
whose  useless  expletory  stuff  caused  them  to  stand  in  such  un- 
favourable contrast  with  Mr.  ComwelPs  neat  little  compendium 
of  320  pages?  We  should  like  to  handle  those  books,  if  indeed 
it  were  any  easy  matter  to  handle  such  gigantic  folios  as  they 
must  needs  be.  The  critique  in  question  is  followed  by  about 
fifty  more  from  various  magazines  and  provincial  newspapers ; 
and  they  present  the  usual  amount  of  loose,  flippant,  and  care- 
less notices  which  we  may  generally  expect  in  such  quarters. 
The  Metropolitan  observes,  that  the  work,  though  small  in  size, 
is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  useiul  and  interesting  knowledge ; 
and  that  he  who  can  treasure  up  in  his  memory  its  contents, 
will  have  good  claims  to  the  character  of  an  intelligent  man, 
though  unacquainted  with  other  books.  Now  this  is  perfectly 
true ;  but,  while  evidently  meant  as  a  high  eulogium,  is,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  worst  compliments  such  a  book  can  receive.  For  the 
reader  may  surely  judge  what  portion  of  extraneous  matter  is 
contained  in  a  geographical  publication  which  will  make  the  stu- 
dent a  well-informed  person,  supposing  him  to  read  no  other 
books.  The  fact  is,  that  the  work  before  us  is,  in  the  main,  a 
most  admirable  one,  with  this  defect,  that  it  is  rather  a  library 
book  than  a  school  book. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  topic  to  that  of  English   grammar. 
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which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  with  propriety, — a  difficult  art,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  laborious  but  not  very  successful  efforts  made  to 
teach  it.  In  this  department  Lindley  Murray  for  many  a  long 
year  was  nearly  the  sole  authority.  To  a  transatlantic  Quaker 
was  the  mother  country  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  its 
mother  tongue.  Nor  is  it  saying  too  much,  to  assert  that  at 
the  present  period  there  are  few  grammatical  works  which  exhi- 
bit a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  language  than  Murray^s 
larger  Grammar,  of  which  the  school  edition  is  an  abridgment. 
The  latter  work — as  meagre  a  compilation  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceiyed — had  the  run  of  the  schools,  and  seemed  established  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  grammatical  wisdom,  till  a  new  light  broke 
upon  the  world  from  the  northern  shores,  and  William  Leimie 
announced  himself  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  public  favour. 
He  made  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  candour  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  by  proving  on  the  strictest  principles  of  mensura- 
tion that  Murray  was  in  the  background.  He  printed  in  parallel 
columns  extracts  from  his  own  book  and  from  Murray's,  and 
showed  that  the  same  amount  of  grammatical  information  which 
occupied  four  square  inches  in  the  former  was  expanded  over  six 
in  the  latter;  and  even  this  great  economy  of  material  was  a 
minor  consideration  compared  with  the  more  methodical  and 
logical  treatment  which  the  subject  had  received  at  his  own 
hands.  Whatever  justice  these  pretensions  might  have,  the 
experiment  was  eminently  successful.  The  book  has  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions,  and  has  compelled  Murray, 
if  not  altogether  to  hide  his  diminished  head,  to  assume  at  least 
a  very  secondary  position  in  the  academy.  And  yet  this  book 
still  tells  us  that  neuter  nouns  are  'whatever  is  without  life;'  so 
that  when  James  is  dead,  he  ceases  to  be  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der. It  also  informs  us  that  conjunctions  couple  the  same 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  as,  '  Do  good,  and  seek  peace,'  which 
is,  doubtless,  very  respectable  grammar,  but  not  better  than,  '  Do 
good,  and  you  shall  ^nd  peace,'  where  the  moods  and  tenses  are 
different^  and  therefore,  according  to  the  above  canon,  ungram- 
matical.  This  loose  and  unsatisfactory  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar  runs  through  tlie  whole  work ;  and  as  to  the  de- 
finitions, they  have  just  the  same  delightful  clearness  and  simpli- 
city which  almost  invariably  mark  this  class  of  productions.  Will 
it  greatly  assist  the  tyro's  notion  of  an  interjection,  to  be  told  that 
it  expresses  some  emotion  of  the  mind  ?  and  on  the  subject  of  neu- 
ter verbs,  should  he  1)g  satisfied  with  the  information  that  they 
express  being,  or  a  state  of  being,  or  action  confined  to  the 
actor?  One  of  the  worst  errors  into  which  grammarians  fall,  is 
that  of  explaining  and  defining  everything.  The  particles  of  the 
language  ought  not  to  be  explained  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  to  the  youthful  mind  they  do  not  admit  of  any  explanation 
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but  what  makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  For  if  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  that  Jrom  is  a  preposition^  it  will  not  much 
facilitate  Master  Tom's  perception  to  be  told  that  a  preposition 
is  a  word  placed  before  nouns  and  pronouns  to  show  the  relation 
between  them.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  uselessness  of 
these  definitions^  they  directly  foster  that  habit  which  can  never 
be  too  sedulously  avoided, — the  learning  of  words  to  which  no 
idea  is  attached.  Murray  has  not  fairly  got  through  the  articles 
before  he  tells  the  pupil,  that  a  noun  without  any  article  to 
limit  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as,  '  A  candid  temper 
is  proper  for  man,  that  is,  for  all  mankind  -/  and  this  saying  may 
doubtless  at  the  present  day  be  repeated  by  many  an  octogena- 
rian who  has  taken  it  with  him  through  all  the  business  and 
sorrows  of  life,  deriving  from  it  as  much  edification  as  resulted 
from  his  recollection  of  that  interesting  couple  who  went  up  the 
hill  to  fetch  some  water,  and  were  overtaken  by  misfortune  in 
coming  down. 

Mr.  Lennie,  being  a  Scotchman,  has  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  do  his  best  towards  the  removal  of  that  opprobrium 
of  Caledonian  genius,  the  abuse  of  the  words  wilt  and  shall. 
In  relation  to  the  word  mil,  he  remarks  that,  '  did  unit  always 
intimate  the  resolution  of  its  nominative,  the  difficulty  of  apply- 
ing mil  and  shall  would  be  at  an  end  ;  but  this  cannot  be  said : 
for  though  will  in  the  first  person  always  expresses  the  resolu- 
tion of  its  nominative,  yet  in  the  second  and  third  person  it  does 
not  always  foretell,  but  often  intimates  the  resolution  of  its 
nominative  as  strongly  as  it  does  in  the  first  person ;  as,  "  He 
will  not  shoot  his  dog,  though  he  sees  he  is  mad.'' '  In  this 
example,  the  author  does  not  perceive  that  mil  is  a  complete  and 
independent  verb,  but  supposes  it  to  belong  to  the  word  shoot,  so 
as  to  form  one  verb  in  the  future  tense.  And  in  this  way  the 
words  would  undoubtedly  be  parsed  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  only  by  completely  overlooking  their  meaning.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  in  the  instance  before  us  mil  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  futurity ;  but  to  a  present  state  of  un)?v'illing- 
ness.  For  this  the  Latin  has  its  own  form  of  expression, — Nolo 
hoc  facere.  The  English  has  no  such  separate  form,  at  least, 
in  common  phraseology;  but  the  distinction  is  as  evidently 
implied  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  In  other  parts  of  this 
discussion,  Mr.  Lennie  is  equally  unhappy.  In  fact,  those  two 
respectable  gentlemen,  will  and  shall,  seem,  by  some  unaccount- 
able fate,  to  be  for  ever  debarred  from  crossing  the  Tweed  in 
their  proper  characters.  We  remember  a  late  publication, 
in  a  school  series  published  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  in 
which  the  writer,  pitying  the  confusion  in  which  this  subject 
was  still  found,  proposed,  in  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy, 
to  clear  it  np  at  once,  by  giving  a  tabular  specimen  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  will  and  shall  are  used,  with  their  several  mean- 
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ings  annexed.  He  began  well,  but,  alas  !  soon  reminded  us  of 
the  flying  philosopher  in  Kasselas,  who  waved  his  wings  on  the 
promontory  in  good  style,  made  a  first-rate  bolt  into  the  air, 
and  then — plunged  into  the  lake.  With  all  this,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  mastery  of  this  confessedly  curious  part  of  the 
English  language  should  .be  given  up  as  impracticable.  In 
reading  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Pearson^s  late  book  on  Infidelity, 
one  cannot  but  feel  annoyed  that  an  author  so  able  and  accom- 
plished either  cannot  or  will  not  manage  his  will  and  shall;  the 
wrong  use  of  which  words  is  as  ofiensive  to  an  English  ear,  as 
any  other  uncouth  barbarism  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Allen  and  Coruweirs  English  Grammar  has,  in  a  few  years, 
obtained  a  wide  circulation ;  and  resembles  the  geograpliical 
publication  previously  noticed,  in  the  surprising  variety  of  infor- 
mation of  which  it  is  made  the  vehicle.  But  here  again  we  are 
met  by  the  fact,  that  this  information,  as  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  book,  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  required  in  order  to  under- 
stand grammar.     In  page  64,  we  have  the  following : — 

'Secondary  derivatives,  it  has  been  said,  are  made  by  affixes  and 
prefixes.  There  are  affixes  and  prefixes,  however,  of  Saxon  and  of  other 
origin.  These  will  he  treated  separately.  Now,  generally  speaking, 
Saxon  affixes  are  added  to  Saxon  words,  as,  in  handsome,  some  is  a 
Saxon  affix,  and  hand  is  a  Saxon  word  ;  while  Latin  and  other  foreign 
affixes  are  added  to  Latin  and  other  foreign  words ;  as  in  final,  fin 
is  a  Latin  word,  (Jlnis,  "  end,")  and  i3^  is  a  Latin  affijc,  (aUs^fin-alis), 
But  to  both  these  general  rules  there  are  some  exceptions.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  many  foreign  words  which  take  Saxon  affixes  or 
prefixes ;  as  in  unjust,  just  is  a  Latin  word,  (jtisttis,)  but  im  is  a 
Saxon  prefix.  So,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  many  Saxon  words 
which  take  foreign  affixes ;  as  in  truism,  true  is  a  Saxon  word,  but  ism 
is  a  Latin  and  Greek  affix.  But  the  former  case  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  latter ;  it  is  much  more  common  for  foreign  words  to 
have  the  Saxon,  than  for  Saxon  words  to  h&ve  foreign  affijces  and 
prefixes.' 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  good  philology,  but  will  any  one 
seriously  maintain  that  this  is  English  grammar, — that  it  forms 
any  part  whatever  of  that  instruction  which  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  pupil  to  write  and  speak  his  language  with  propriety  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  charge  is  laid  against  this  and 
similar  material  with  which  the  book  is  crammed,  except  on 
the  ground  of  its  intruding  where  it  is  not  wanted.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  five  sixths  of  the  new,  and  in  many  respects 
excellent,  school  publications  which  have  recently  been  issued.. 
It  is  not  that  their  extraneous  matter  is  in  itself  objectionable ; 
the  objection  lies  against  such  material  being  incorporated  with 
the  essential  text  of  the  science.  It  is  the  absence  of  correct 
classification  which  is  the  bane  of  those  books;  for  that  very 
information  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  impertinent  or  ridiculous, 
would,  if  made  to  constitute  a  distinct  section  of  the  work,  be 
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highly  valuable.  It  would  then  stand  apart  as  what  might  be 
cafied  a  higher  branch  of  the  science,  to  be  studied  or  neglected 
according  to  the  capacity  or  necessities  of  the  pupil. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  work  is  entitled  An  Attempt  to  simplify  English 
Grammar ;  with  Observations  on  the  Method  of  teaching  it. 
This  little  manual  has  acc]uired  considerable  reputation,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  brings  great  abilities  to  his  task. 
But  in  keeping  before  his  eye  his  duty  to  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher,  the  book  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
proceeding, — a  heterogeneous  combination  of  every  thing  suited 
to  the  lowest  capacity  of  the  learner,  and  the  highest  capacity  of 
the  instructor.  Simple  elementary  dogmas  for  the  first,  and 
profound  philosophical  reflections  for  the  second  j  easy  informa- 
tion on  the  present  form  and  power  of  certain  words,  and  ab- 
struse information  on  the  source  of  those  words,  as  discovered 
in  the  arcana  of  the  old  Saxon  language ;  are  all  huddled  toge- 
ther in  the  same  pages.  Now  a  paragraph  is  addressed  to  the 
scholar,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  teacher  is  taken  in 
hand,  with  wholesome  advice  as  to  his  method  of  unfolding  the 
principles  elsewhere  laid  down;  and  the  pupil  has  a  pleasant 
exercise  for  his  ingenuity  in  comparing  his  own  shortcomings 
with  those  of  the  individual  he  is  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as 
his  guide  in  all  these  matters.  Is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  in 
a  day  so  distinguished  by  the  march  of  common  sense,  such  incon- 
gruous medleys  are  still  ushered  into  the  world  of  literature? 

Let  us  observe,  lastly,  that  in  the  series  of  exercises  with 
which  grammatical  works  abound, — we  mean  those  exercises 
in  which  bad  English  is  given  for  correction, — it  would  be  well 
for  the  authors  to  bear  in  mind,  that  such  exercises  are  only 
valuable  as  they  serve  to  correct  those  improprieties  of  speech 
into  which  people  actually  fall.  Mr.  Lennie  thinks  it  necessary 
to  warn  the  youthful  generation  against  such  phrases  as, '  I  is 
going  to  London;'  'He  reads  and  wrote  well ;'  'Strive  learn;' 
'Fruits  who  are  produced  by  falsehood;'  'This  boys  are  dili- 
gent;' 'The  moon  who  rose  last  night;'  'Thou  and  he  shared 
it  between  them;'  'The  girl  her  book  is  torn,'  &c.  Language 
of  this  description  is  not  used  by  persons  who  are  merely  igno- 
rant of  good  grammar,  but  only  by  those  who  make  bad 
grammar  a  study,  and  whose  case  had  better  be  left  out  of  the 
question. 

But  young  people  must  also  learn  history,  especially  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country.  And  what  History  but  Goldsmith's 
should  young  people  ever  think  of  consulting  ?  What  household 
words  are  his  lucid  and  elegant  paragraphs  become !  The  great 
truths  of  the  multiplication  table  are  not  more  indelibly  written 
on  the  tablets  of  the  memory,  than  the  old  familiar  doctrines^ 
that  Britain  was  but  little  known  to  the  world  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans, — that  as  soon  as  William  the  Conqueror  crossed 
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tlie  Thames  at  Wallingford^  Stigand^  the  Archbishop^  did  so  and 
80^ — that  Stephen  soon  found  the  throne  of  a  usurper  to  be  a  bed 
of  thorns^  &c.  •  This  book^  which  on  the  whole  gives  the  pupil 
about  as  correct  an  idea  of  English  history  as  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Oreat  Mogul^  has  been  for  generations  his  Vade  mecum. 
Of  late  years,  Pinnock  has  taken  the  work  and  re-modelled  it, 
adding  some  material  to  the  different  reigns,  bringing  down  the 
history  to  the  present  times,  inserting  maps  and  genealogical 
tables,  making  the  heads  of  the  Kings  more  respectable,  and  an- 
nexing examination  questions  to  the  different  chapters.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  very  great  improvement ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  those 
improvements  which,  somehow  or  other,  we  cannot  help  regret- 
ting. It  is  like  painting  Temple  Bar,  or  making  Stonehenge 
submit  to  the  operation  of  lath  and  plaster.  We  would  rather 
have  this  book  handed  down  to  posterity  in  all  its  native  un- 
adorned simplicity,  that  future  generations  might  see  from  what 
kind  of  fountain  the  youths  of  the  nineteenth  century  drew  their 
knowledge  of  history.  Assuming,  however,  the  work  in  question 
to  be  unobjectionable  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  its  narra- 
tive, we  have  to  inquire  what  is  the  kind  of  historical  information 
which  pupils  of  an  age  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  should  re- 
ceive. And  we  should  suppose  the  answer  to  be, — a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  every  memorable  event,  civil  or  political, 
which  has  distinguished  the  reigns  of  the  various  Monarchs  who 
have  governed  the  kingdom ;  of  the  leading  changes  which  have 
marked  the  gradual  transition  of  the  country  from  its  originally 
barbarous  condition  to  its  present  state  of  political,  commercial, 
and  intellectual  greatness ;  with  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
distinct  phases  of  its  social  manners  and  customs,  and  of  the 
principal  men  who  from  time  to  time  have  figured  on  the  stage, 
whether  statesmen,  soldiers,  poets,  historians,  or  others.  All 
this  information  might  be  contained  in  two  hundred  pages  ,*  but 
in  the  general  books,  of  three  times  that  bulk,  we  get  nothing 
but  a  bare  political  history,  with  long  details  of  battles,  and 
surprisingly  minute  accounts  of  the  political  intrigues  which, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Pelhams,  Butes,  and  Grenvilles 
of  the  day,  so  much  disturbed  the  Government  of  the  first  three 
Hanoverian  Sovereigns.  From  most  of  them  we  should  fail  to 
discover  whether  London  was  very  different  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  from  what  it  is  now ;  or  whether  King  John 
might  not  have  avoided  the  disaster  which  befell  him  in  crossing 
the  Wash,  if  he  had  forwarded  his  luggage  on  the  East  Lincoln- 
shire Railway.  The  majority  of  those  details  which  make  the 
very  life  of  history, — the  successive  steps  by  which  a  once  savage 
people  has  acquired  the  highest  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth, — all  these  are  quietly  ignored,  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business.  We  have  a  work  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Thomas   Keightley, — an  author  of  very  respectable  abilities, — 
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designed  as  a  History  of  England^  principally  for  schools,  tliongh 
suited  to  readers  of  more  advanced  years.  It  contains,  however, 
about  twelve  hundred  pages,  which,  of  itself,  makes  it  utterly 
unsuitable  for  pupils,  whose  work  it  is  to  get  well-grounded  iu 
the  elements,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  more  expand^  reading  at 
a  future  day.  If  such  works  as  these  are  meant  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  History  and  a  reading  book,  we  should  hope  that 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  plan  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
pointing  out.  As  a  book  for  advanced  readers,  the  History 
alx)ve  mentioned  is  a  very  admirable  one,  only  subject  to  the 
drawback  previously  noticed, — that  of  dealing  with  nothing  but 
politics. 

Two  works  in  this  department  seem  to  have  realized  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  History.  The  first  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner's 
History  of  England,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Its  defect  is,  that  it  is  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  '  schools  and 
families,' — two  classes  whose  requirements  can  never  be  satisfied 
by  the  same  publication,  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  But  its 
material  and  arrangement  are  most  excellent,  and  a  well  made 
abridgment  of  its  contents  would  be  as  good  a  school  book  as 
one  could  desire.  The  other  work  alluded  to  is  Lord's  History 
of  Modem  Europe.  This  is  an  admii'able  compendium  of  the 
great  leading  features  of  European  history  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and  aa  all  this  is  given  in  less  than  four 
hundred  pages,  it  confirms  our  assertion  respecting  the  needless- 
ness  of  filling  up  an  equal  space  with  the  history  of  any  one  par- 
ticular country, — of  which  history  the  essential  elements  may 
all  be  comprised  in  a  far  more  limited  compass.  The  diflfereut 
tables  and  examination  questions  annexed  to  this  work  make  it 
an  exceedingly  complete  example  of  its  class. 

We  must  not  omit  a  notice  of  another  publication,  by  Mr. 
Gleig,  the  author  of  various  well  known  and  deservedly  popular 
writings.  As  the  present  Inspector- General  of  Military  Schools,  he 
has  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  series  of  educational  works ;  and 
the  one  we  now  speak  of, — a  First  Book  of  English  History, — is 
written  by  himself.  The  following  paragraph  gives  us  the  open- 
ing part  of  his  History : — 

*  A  long  time  back  you  could  not  have  seen  the  face  of  the  ground 
in  the  land  where  we  now  dwell.  Great  wide  woods  hid  it  from  the 
sight  of  the  eye.  And  wild  men  dwelt  in  them.  Most  of  them  had 
no  hats,  nor  coats,  nor  shoes ;  but  put  paint,  red,  black,  and  blue,  on 
their  bare  skins,  to  make  them  look  more  fierce.  Some  few  who  dwelt 
in  Kent,  and  near  the  south  coast,  had  huts,  in  which  they  slept  at 
night.  But  the  rest  slept  where  they  could,  at  the  roots  of  trees,  or 
in  holes  of  the  rocks.  These  last  found  their  food  in  the  chase.  They 
shot,  from  small  bows,  reeds  which  had  tips  on  them  made  of  flint,  or 
threw  spears  at  the  deer  and  wild  beasts  of  the  wood.  They  ate  the 
flesh,  and  with  the  skins  and  thin  bits  of  wood  they  made  boats  to 
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cross  the  stream  with ;  and  the  boats  were  so  light,  that  each  man 
could  bear  his  own  boat  on  his  own  back.  Thej  were  quite  wild,  and 
grew  more  and  more  so  as  you  went  north.' 

This^  it  must  be  granted,  is  very  clear  intelligible  history,  and 
marked  by  a  style  of  simplicity  not  to  be  excelled  by  Herodotus 
himself.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  section^  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,,  which  proceeds  as  follows : — 

*  After  the  Peace  of  Fontainebleau,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  there  were  constant  changes  of  Ministers  in 
England.  Lord  Shelbume,  who  advised  that  Treaty,  soon  went  out  of 
office,  as  did  the  Cabinet  which  succeeded  his ;  and  a  purely  Whig 
body,  with  Mr.  James  Fox  at  its  head,  took  the  helm.  But  King 
George  III.  was  not  a  Whig,  and  the  House  of  Lords  thought  as  he 
did ;  and  Fox,  in  spite  of  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  sat  insecurely. 
At  last  he  bethought  him,  that  if  he  could  get  a  Bill  passed  through 
Parliament,  which  should  transfer  the  patronage  and  powers  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Cabinet,  he  should  be  able  to  purchase 
the  support  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  1784  he  made  the  attempt.  The 
BiU  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  Where* 
upon  Fox  resigned ;  and  William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham,  became  first  Minister  of  the  Crown.' 

In  passing  to  the  second  paragraph  just  quoted,  the  reader 
will  probably  feel  some  small  degree  of  astonishment.  He 
seems  landed  in  another  region  of  literature;  and  his  first 
impression  might  be,  that  the  author,  as  he  went  on  with  his 
work,  got  warm  with  the  subject,  and,  gradually  forgetting  that 
he  was  writing  for  tyros,  glided  into  a  style  more  adapted  to  the 
gentleman  in  his  library.  We  beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  if 
such  are  his  thinkings,  Le  is  quite  mistaken.  Mr,  Gleig  knew 
better  what  he  was  about.  It  occurred  to  him, — what  hardly 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  other  author  in  the  same  line, — 
that  boys  grow  older  and  bi^er  every  day  of  their  life ;  and 
that,  as  the  period  in  which  they  finish  a  book  must  find  them 
advanced  both  in  bulk  and  in  years  from  the  state  in  which  they 
began  it,  there  could  be  no  sounder  policy  than  that  of  varying 
the  style  and  material  to  suit  this  grand  law  of  nature.  For  to 
put  into  their  hands  a  book  which  begins  and  ends  in  the  same 
style,  what  is  this  but  to  stretch  their  intellects  on  a  Procrustean 
bed,  which,  whether  too  short  or  too  long,  must,  by  some  pro- 
cess of  cutting  or  pulling  the  unhappy  recumbent,  be  made  to 
suit  him?  Whereas,  on  the  present  plan,  the  pupil  and  his 
words  expand  and  fill  out  together;  beginning  with  the  light 
milk  of  delicate  monosyllables,  and  ending  with  a  mastery  of 
strong  meat  that  would  not  disgrace  the  highest  Minister  of  the 
realm.  This  method  of  instruction  served  also  another  purpose, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  original  idea  seems  more  especially  to 
owe  its  birth.  The  author  tells  us  that  in  his  work  of  insj^ecting 
the  regimental  schools,  he  had  found  it  neither  edifying  nor 
pleasant  to  witness  the  eftbrts  of  Grenadiers  in  putting  together 
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letters  which,  when  formed  into  words,  conid  give  them  no 
higher  information  than  Hhe  cat  mews,' and  'the  dog  barks/ 
It  was,  therefore,  judged  a  wise  measure  to  accommodate  the 
history  of  their  country  to  the  capacities  of  these  gentlemen  who 
had  neglected  their  education;  and  who,  while  thus  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  elegant  learning,  would  save  their  time  from 
being  wasted  on  the  mere  truisms  of  natural  history,  and  in  a 
course  of  sound  information  would  be  carried  forward  from 
monosyllables  to  words  as  tall  as  themselves.  As  to  the  success 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Gleig  says  that  he  never  doubted  it,  and  that 
the  result  has  more  than  realized  his  expectations.  We  fear, 
however,  that  many  a  captious  critic  will  demur  to  the  principle, 
aud  will  object  that  even  success  itself,  though  not  to  be 
despised,  is  far  from  being  an  infallible  standard  of  merit.  Suck 
books  might  be  suitable  enough  to  meet  the  advancing  capacities 
of  pupils,  if  the  proportionate  advance  in  the  style  were  actually 
observed, — a  thing,  by  the  bye,  of  no  very  easy  attainment. 
But  the  book  grows  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  scholar  can 
ever  be  expected  to  do,  that  the  end  designed  becomes  a  sheer 
imiK)ssibility. 

In  passing  to  the  mathematical  department  we  naturally  com- 
mence with  arithmetic,  as  the  most  indispensable  acquisition  for 
youth.  To  read,  write,  and  *  cipher,'  has  long  been  the  pro- 
verbial expression  for  scholastic  attainment.  On  the  first  and 
second  of  these  heads  we  have  said  nothing ;  how  pnpils  should 
be  taught  to  '  cipher '  has  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  schemes 
and  projects.  The  books  also  upon  this  subject  are  above  all 
comprehension, — a  phrase  which  the  reader  may  interpret  as  he 
pleases.  When  the  Cockers,  Fennings,  and  Dilworths  had 
passed  their  day,  the  star  of  Walkingame  rose  in  the  ascendant, 
and  his  work  for  a  long  time  held  almost  undisputed  empire 
over  the  realm  of  education.  At  present  he  is  hiurdly  acknow- 
ledged by  any  teacher  who  would  be  thought  respectable ;  so 
completely  has  he  been  superseded  by  the  more  scientific  and 
elaborate  treatises  of  a  recent  date.  But  let  us  open  any  one 
of  those  modem  works  which  have  so  successfully  challenged  the 
public  favour,  and  look  at  the  routine  through  which  the  pupil 
is  generally  expected  to  pass  if  he  would  become  an  expert  arith- 
metician. Emerging  from  the  four  elementary  rules,  he  is  to 
make  his  way  through  Reduction,  Proportion,  Practice,  Interest, 
Discount,  Barter,  Profit  and  Loss,  Fellowship,  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions,  Square  and  Cube  Root,  &c.  With  these 
operations  were  mixed  up,  till  very  recently,  those  of  Alligation, 
Single  and  Double  Position,  Arithmetical  and  Oeometrical  Pro- 
gression, &c. ;  but  these  latter  appear  now  to  be  cashiered  by 
universal  consent.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is,  that  as 
arithmetic  is  eminently  a  practical  science,  having  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  shop,  market,  and  counting-house, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  out  a  fair  case  for  the  introduction 
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of  such  problems  as  these  rules  serve  to  explain.  By  Geo- 
metrical Progression^  for  instance^  we  learn  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  a  horse  who  has  sixteen  nails  in  every  shoe^  his 
owner  being  resolved  to  sell  him  on  no  other  condition  than  that 
oS  having  a  farthing  for  the  first  nail^  two  farthings  for  the 
second^  fonr  for  the  thirds  and  so  on  till  the  whole  sixty-four 
nails  are  paid  for.  But  bargains  of  this  kind  are  so  rarely  found 
in  the  world  of  traffic^  that  it  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to 
make  these  operations  any  essential  part  of  a  training  in  arith- 
metic; and  they  have  accordingly  been  handed  over  to  their 
proper  place  with  the  curiosities  of  algebra.  But  if  the  extermi- 
nation of  aU  useless  elements  had  been  carried  to  its  proper 
extent,  it  would  hardly  have  stopped  here.  The  complaint 
which  is  still  justly  preferred  against  arithmetical  works,  is  that 
they  have  no  discriminating  mark  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential ;  nothing  to  give  the  learner  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  man  of  business,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which,  though  well  enough  in  its  way,  has  no  actual 
bearing  on  the  geneml  details  of  trade  and  commerce.  He 
would  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  rule  of  Proportion,  from 
the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  book  before  him,  was 
one  of  the  most  impoitant  branches  of  the  science;  and  yet  to 
the  merchant  or  tradesman  this  rule  is  of  no  earthly  value. 
Goods  are  never  bought  or  sold  either  by  the  single  or  double 
Rule  of  Three.  The  business  of  the  world  is  transacted  exactly  as 
if  no  such  rule  were  ever  known  or  heard  of.  So  in  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions ;  common  life  knows  nothing  of  them.  The 
clerk  at  the  desk,  the  shopman  at  tlie  counter,  the  merchant  in 
the  warehouse,  never  call  them  to  their  assistance.  They 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  their  academical  existence  they 
were  very  intimate  with  those  fractional  quantities ;  that  they 
added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  divided,  and  put  them  through  all 
sorts  of  strange  combinations,  as  if  their  dexterity  in  this  depart- 
ment were  going  to  be  vastly  influential  on  their  future  fortunes. 
But  they  l^t  school,  and  turned  their  back  upon  fractions  for 
ever.  We  hardly  need  to  say  that  these  remarks  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  utility  of  the  above  mentioned  branches  as  parts 
of  mathematical  science.  To  the  complete  arithmetician,  as  well 
as  to  the  algebraical  and  geometrical  student,  they  are  of  the 
first  importance ;  but  they  should  not  be  put  forth  in  scholastic 
publications  as  apparently  havinp^  the  same  claim  on  the  pupil's 
attention  which  any  other  part  of  the  science  possesses. 

With  algebra  the  case  is  still  more  extraordinary.  We  never 
remember  seeing  an  elementary  book  on  this  science,  from 
which  the  learner  could  gather  any  clear  notion  as  to  the  object 
for  which  it  was  invented.  And  we  may  be  certain  that  if  all  the 
pupils  in  England  now  engaged  in  algebraical  study  were  asked 
what  end  they  suppose  to  hfi  served  by  such  study,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  could  give  an  answer.     This  mystery  as  to  the  purpose 
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of  algebra  seems  to  be  cultivated  as  carefully  by  the  teacher  aa 
by  the  various  authors  who  expound  the  science.  Why  pupils 
should  learn  arithmetic  everybody  knows;  why  they  should 
learn  algebra  is  a  question  wrapped  in  profound  obscurity; 
all  we  can  know  is,  that  it  forms  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  use  of 
algebra  arises  from  the  fact,  that  for  pupils  generally  it  has  no 
use,  except  as  a  purely  intellectual  exercise.  The  tyro^s  intro- 
duction to  this  department  of  education  fills  him  Mrith  wonder, 
and  seems  to  demand  the  use  of  a  new  set  of  faculties.  The 
once  puzzling  operations  in  his  book  of  arithmetic  assume  the 
character  of  pleasant  trifles,  when  compared  with  the  unseemly 
jumble  of  figures  and  letters  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  now 
thrown.  He  is  put  into  a  labyrinth  where  he  must  grope  his 
mysterious  way — to  use  the  language  of  the  immortal  Perry — 
from  the  associated  and  known,  to  the  less  associated  and  less 
known,  to  the  wholly  unassociated  and  unknown.  And  when 
he  has  fought  his  way  through  those  preliminary  operations 
which  conduct  him  to  what  is  called  the  *  application '  of  the  sci- 
ence, what  is  the  kind  of  problems  which  his  arduous  labours 
have  now  enabled  him  to  investigate?  Why,  he  is  now  in  a 
capacity  to  find  two  numbers,  such  that  three  times  the  greater 
exceeds  twice  the  less  by  ten,  and  twice  the  greater  added  to 
three  times  the  less  is  twenty-four.  He  can  also  ascertaiij  the 
age  of  a  gentleman  who  refuses  to  give  him  any  particulars  on 
that  interesting  subject,  except  that  the  eighth  part  of  his  age 
multiplied  by  the  tenth  part  will  make  the  age  itself.  He  can. 
also  divide  four  thousand  guineas  among  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  so 
that  B,  C,  and  D  may  have  respectively  one  half,  two  thirds, 
and  three  fourths  of  what  A  has.  This  is  what  algebra  will 
enable  him  to  do ;  and,  as  far  as  he  can  gather,  it  is  of  no  use 
for  anything  else.  In  fact,  the  only  notion  pupils  generally 
have,  is  that  algebra  is  a  sort  of  arithmetiod  legerdemain, 
opening  the  way  to  problems  as  curious,  and  just  as  profitable, 
as  that  of  making  a  shilling  pass  mysteriously  from  one  hand 
into  the  other.  We  shall,  however,  assume  that  algebra,  pro^ 
perly  understood,  has  its  uses,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  intellectual  recreations.  But  in  what 
way  has  this  science  been  generally  taught  ?  Until  the  last  few 
years  Bonnycastle,  with  two  or  three  authors  working  just  on 
the  same  plan,  ruled  this  department  of  education.  And  by 
these  teachers  the  youth  was  put  to  grapple  with  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  involution,  evolution,  least  common  multiple,  surds, 
&c.,  before  it  was  thought  proper  to  admit  him  to  the  solution 
of  a  simple  equation.  The  beauty  of  the  science,  which,  if  dis- 
played at  the  earliest  stage  of  making  equations  intelligible, 
would  encourage  the  student  to  prosecute  with  cheerfulness  his 
farther  labours,  was  studiously  and  systematically  veiled  from 
his  eye ;  and  all  kinds  of  dry  and  disgusting  operations  were  to 
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be  performed  before  the  redoubtable  x  could  be  formally  installed 
into  his  office  as  the  representative  of  an  unknown  quantity. 

With  this  subject  before  us,  we  shall  refer  to  some  authors 
whose  recent  exertions  in  the  work  of  simplifying  various 
branches  of  education  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The 
mathematical  department  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Tate,  author  of  various  works  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  the  Differential  Calculus,  &c.  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  an  entire  approbation  of  the  plan  of  each  of  his 
works,  we  may  state  in  general  terms  that  we  know  of  no  author 
who  has  so  admirably  succeeded  in  anticipating  the  perplexities 
of  the  learner,  and  placing  the  essential  features  of  a  science 
before  his  eye  in  such  a  light  that  he  must  understand  them,  if 
he  has  any  comprehension  at  all.  His  little  treatise  on  Algebra 
is  a  model  of  that  simplicity  and  beauty  with  which  the  first 
steps  to  a  science  generally  regarded  as  abstruse  and  difficult 
may  be  opened  up  to  the  student ;  and  his  concise  yet  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  Geometry,  though  too  stiff  in  some  of  its 
particular  sections,  throws  more  light  upon  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  subject  thao  any  half-dozen  of  the  ordinary  publications. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  have  issued  an  exten- 
sive series  of  educational  works,  to  many  of  which  very  high 
praise  must  be  awarded.  In  so  extensive  a  range  as  their  pub- 
lications occupy,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  various 
writers  whose  la}}Ours  they  have  called  into  requisition  would  be 
equally  happy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  objects.  Some  are  dark 
with  excess  of  light, — an  error  to  be  as  carefully  avoided  as  the 
opposite  one  of  too  great  conciseness.  We  have,  in  the  first  part 
of  their  English  Grammar,  the  division  of  a  verb  into  such 
tenses  as  the  present  definite  and  indefinite,  the  past  emphatic, 
the  prior- past  definite  and  indeiinite,  the  prior-future  definite  and 
indefinite,  &c.,  with  other  matter  equally  leal*ned  and  ridiculous. 
In  useful  or  popular  treatises  such  books  have  the  same  anoma- 
lous character  as  Dr.  Brewster's  work  on  optics  sustains  in  Lard- 
ner^s  Cyclopadia,  These  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general 
class,  whicii,  for  the  most  part,  preserve  a  happy  medium  between 
needless  simplicity  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers' editions  of  the  classics  may  be  noticed  as  excellent  manuals 
for  the  study  of  the  ancient  writers ;  meeting  the  pupiPs  exigen- 
cies in  the  solution  of  what  is  really  intricate,  without  indulging 
indolence  by  leaving  nothing  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers. 
Whether  the  issuing  of  a  classical  series  be  something  done  to 
meet  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  the  age,  or  whether  a  change  of 
sentiment  has  come  upon  the  publishers  themselves,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  we  remember  that  in  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  'Edinburgh  Journal'  a  vigorous  attempt  was 
made  to  explode  the  classics,  and  put  an  end  to  them.  Some 
critic  '  dissected '  the  jEneid,  and  showed  it  to  consist  of  a  very 
improbable  and  ridiculous  story ;  and  tlien  appealed  to  the  good 
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sense  of  the  age,  whether  boys  could  get  anj  intellectaal 
improvement  by  learning  that  soldiers  were  conveyed  within  the 
walls  of  Troy  in  the  belly  of  a  horse,  and  that  a  fleet  of  ships 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  of  the  air.  But  the  public  do  not 
love  to  stultify  themselves  by  acknowledging  the  worthlessness  of 
any  thing  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with 
intense  veneration;  and  the  grand  discovery  that  classical 
studies  were  an  absurdity  met  with  no  encouragement. 

In  the  above  department  the  most  successfiil  and  indefatigable 
labourer  of  modem  times  is  the  late  Mr.  T.  K.  Arnold.  He  has 
been  but  recently  removed  from  his  sphere  of  usefulness^  his  sun 
having  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day ;  but  a  survey  of  the 
various  educational  works  which  he  has  lived  to  complete^ 
affords  an  astonishing  example  of  what  a  vast  amount  of  work 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  by 
untiring  and  methodical  industry.  Like  his  great  contemporary 
of  the  same  name,  who,  as  master  of  the  now  celebrated  school 
at  Rugby,  gave  to  practical  education  a  meaning  and  a  beauty 
which  had  scarcely  been  imagined  by  others,  the  late  Rector  of 
Lyndon  has  immortalized  himself  by  giving  to  the  world  such  a 
series  of  books  as  no  one  had  even  approached  to  before.  These 
treatises  are  principally  confined  to  the  department  of  languages^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  author's  forte,  and  at  which  he 
must  have  laboured  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion.  Were 
all  our  educational  treatises  characterized  by  the  tact  and  pene- 
tration displayed  in  these  works,  we  might  imagine  our  school 
books  to  be  just  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  things  would  admit 
of;  nothing  more  could  be  asked  for.  The  notes  of  reference 
with  which  his  books  abound,  are,  indeed,  of  a  needlessly  com- 
plicated and  puzzling  character,  and  might,  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, be  simplified  with  much  advantage;  but  this  no  way 
affects  the  main  principles  of  the  work,  which  have  the  highest 
merit.  Cains  and  Balbus — his  two  famous  personages — have 
already,  we  believe,  become  household  words  over  all  the  land, 
and  their  wonderful  transmigrations  from  one  character  to 
another,  not  less  surprising  than  the  best  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, will  be  the  astonishment  of  many  a  youthful  generation 
to  come. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  various  works  we  have  been  referring  to,  very  little  requires 
to  be  said.  For  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  they  generally 
occupy  a  neutral  ground  as  to  questions  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  most  inveterate  oppugner  of  evangelical  truth  could  not 
easily  insinuate  his  scepticism  through  the  medium  of  Euclid's 
propositions,  or  any  other  branch  of  mathematical  science ;  and 
the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography  offer  just  as  limited  a 
field  for  perverse  speculations.  And  yet  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  in  a  work  of  the  latter  description  we  have  noticed  the 
peeping  out  of  a  cloven  hoof/ in  so  unlooked-for  a  place  as  a  string 
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of  questions  on  the  general  localities  of  the  globe.  There  is  a 
popular  school  book  of  geographical  questions,  in  which  the 
author — conductor  of  an  academy  in  the  suburbs  of  London — 
has  had  the  inimitable  effrontery  to  hold  up  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  as  models  of  amiable  and  benevolent 
humanity !  This  is  cleverly  managed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
question,  which  requires  the  scholar  to  point  out  on  his  map 
the  place  where  these  men  lived ;  and^  at  the  end  of  the  said 
question,  an  asterisk  directs  him  to  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  which  informs  him  in  a  quiet  way  of  the  distinguished 
moral  esLcellence  which  marked  these  eminent  persons ;  no  hint 
being  given  that  anybody  thought  differently  on  this  subject, 
and  the  learner  being  consequently  left  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  no  more  doubt  of  their  moral  greatness  than  of 
the  virtues  of  Columbus  and  Washington.  This  dastardly  way  of 
attempting  to  excite  in  young  minds  an  admiration  of  two  of  the 
most  execrable  beings  that  ever  polluted  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
nearly  unique  in  its  kind.  A  somewhat  similar,  though  far  less  of- 
fensive, proceeding  may  be  discerned  in  the  Histories  of  Miss  Julia 
Comer, — works  of  great  general  excellence  in  other  respects.  In 
these  books,  every  opportunity  is  laid  hold  of  for  speaking  a 
good  word  for  the  Papists.  Of  the  writer^s  own  faith  we  know 
nothing;  but  there  appears  a  studious  design  to  give  the  pupil  an 
impression  that  a  religion  which  he  has  been  taught  to  abhor, 
numbers  for  its  votaries  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  This  is,  at 
best,  but  a  poor  and  shabby  way  of  doing  things ;  a  cowardly 
method  of  instilling  notions  of  which  the  authors  would  be 
either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  become  the  open  and  undisvguised 
advocates. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  any  further  length  on  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  class  of  publications  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  article;  and  must  now  confine  ourselves  to  some  obser- 
vations on  the  general  question.  To  such  teachers  as  are  tho- 
roughly skilled  in  their  work,  it  would  be  a  matter  comparatively 
unimportant  whether  the  manuals  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
pupils  were  compiled  on  the  purest  principles.  The  real  teach- 
ing must  in  every  case  come  from  themselves.  The  books  are 
for  the  most  part  used  as  lesson  books,  portions  of  which  are  to 
be  got  by  heart  in  the  evening,  and  duly  rehearsed  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  system  of  learning  by  rote,  and  repeating  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  portions  from  half  a  dozen  different  books,  though  con- 
siderably modified  and  amended  of  late  years,  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  the  bane  of  instruction,  and  the  grand  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  real  improvement.  The  infatuation  which  still  pre- 
vails on  this  subject  is  wonderful,  and  the  worst  part  of  the 
business  is  that  the  teacher  cannot  help  himself;  for  the  pre- 
judices of  the  parents  lie  in  the  way,  and  they  would  regard  the 
machinery  of  instruction  as  nearly  standing  still,  if  this  night- 
work — so  important  in  their  estimation — were  to  be  superseded. 
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There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  time,  and  it  will  be  left  for 
future  generations  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  predecessors  in 
these  matters.     The  fact,  however,  as  it  stands,  makes  it  the 
more  imperative  that  those  elementary  treatises  should,  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  information,  combine  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment with   the   greatest    simplicity  of   language.     But  then, 
although  this  might  very  well  meet  the  case  of  the  pupil,  it  does 
by  no  means  meet  the  case  of  the  author,  who  has  the  teacher 
also  in  his  eye ;  he  must  not  fail  to  have  a  due  perception  of  the 
writer's  real  intimacy  with  the  subject.     In  fact,  it  is  to  this 
mistaken  principle  of  instructing  pupil  and  teacher  from  the 
same  pages,  that  we  owe  the  unmeaning  medley  of  material  of 
which  these  books  are  generally  the  vehicle.     At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  may  be 
extensively  benefited  by  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  devoted 
long  time  and  patient  study  to  the  investigation  of  the  several 
branches  of  educational  science.      What  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case?     We  think  the  question  capable  of  a  very  simple  and 
satisfactory  answer.    Give  us  separate  school  books  for  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher ;  and  let  the  one  be  entirely  a  pupil's  book,  and 
the  other  entirely  a  teacher's  book.      Let  the  second  be  an 
expansion  of  the  first ;  make  it  as  wise  and  as  learned  as  you 
please;   but  do  not  put  into  the  hands  of  children   manuals 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  heterogeneous  matter,  bewildering  iu 
its  needless  variety,  and  blinding  in  its  excess  of  illumination. 
The  former,  also,  would  be  vastly  improved  by  embodying  in 
separate  sections  everything  not  absolutely  forming  the  text  of 
the  science ;  such  as  notes  and  observations,  demonstrations  of 
particular  rules,  operations  to  be  studied  or  neglected,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  of  essential  consequence,  &c.    Our 
postulate  requires  nothing  more  than  the  carrying  out  of  that 
order  which  is  Heaven's  first  law,  which  is  recognised  in  every 
department  of  civil  and  industrial  economy,  and  the  n^lect  of 
which,  in  the  great  business  of  public  education,  is  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  general  truth,  that  in  nothing  are  common 
sense  and  a  sound  philosophy  so  much  held  in  abeyance,  as 
in  those  matters  which  have  the  highest  bearing  on  the  best 
interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  IV. — Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico.  By  Gabriel  Ferry,  for 
seven  Years  resident  in  that  Country.  Loudon:  James 
Blackwood.     1856. 

Op  all  the  cities  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, 
that  of  Mexico  is  the  most  beautiful  in  situation,  and  the  most 
magnificent  in  architecture.  Its  innumerable  domes  and  spires 
rise  from  a  fertile  plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  gigantic 
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barrier  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  mountain  rampart  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  in  circumference.  Around  the  city  still  gleam  the 
blue  lakes  which  bore  upon  their  bosoms  the  brigantines  of 
Cortes  and  the  canoes  of  the  Aztecs ;  but,  like  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, they  have  shrunk  and  dwindled  beneath  the  Spanish 
sway,  and  now  present  but  faint  traces  of  their  former  extent 
and  grandeur.  To  the  southward  rise  two  lofty  volcanic  moun- 
tains, their  summits  capped  with  eternal  snow,  which  shines 
with  a  rosy  light  in  the  evening  sun.  One  of  them,  Popocata- 
petl^  (*the  smoking  mountain,')  rears  its  dazzling  and  perfect 
cone  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  while  the  other,  Iztaczihuatl^ 
(^the  white  woman,^)  has  the  appearance  of  a  nymph  reclining, 
who  lifts  her  icy  shouldei-s  to  receive  the  last  beams  of  the 
dying  sun.  Everywhere  villages,  spires,  and  cupolas  diversify 
the  vast  plain,  which,  with  its  forests  of  cedars  and  cypresses,  its 
palm  trees  and  olive  groves,  seems  like  a  sea  of  verdure.  The 
finest  general  view  of  the  great  vale  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from 
Buena  Vista,  on  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  the  great  city 
appears  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  low  blue  hills  and  small  villages 
with  white  houses  gleaming  out  from  the  thick  foliage ;  and  the 
lakes  assume,  owing  to  the  distance,  something  of  their  ancient 
splendour. 

Between  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
the  capital,  nearly  every  variety  of  temperature  may  be  expe- 
rienced. On  the  sea-board,  the  heat  is  stifling  and  almost 
unbearable:  at  Jalapa  the  air  is  moist,  a  perpetual  spring 
reigns,  and  the  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange 
trees,  palms,  and  bananas ;  it  seems  set  in  a  garland  of  flowers, 
and  every  breeze  is  laden  with  perfume.  Still  higher,  at  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  are  the  icy  fogs  and  keen  breezes  of  the  fri- 
gid zone,  which  are  gradually  left  behind  and  forgotten  as  the 
traveller  descends  towards  the  delightful  valley  of  Mexico.  This 
road,  over  which,  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  Cortes  and  his 
gallant  band  held  their  toilsome  march,  is  now  traversed  in  four 
days  by  diligences  established  by  an  enterprising  Yankee  com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  still  extremely  unsafe,  as  the  thick  woods,  nar- 
row defiles,  and  deep  gorges  through  which  it  passes,  afibrd  con- 
cealment and  refiige  to  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  who  fre- 
quently levy  toll,  not  only  on  the  passengers  by  the  diligence, 
but  even  on  the  strongly  guarded,  silver-laden  mule  trains,  on 
their  way  from  the  mines  to  the  sea-coast. 

Nowhere  has  nature  displayed  her  grandeur  and  beauty  with 
a  more  lavish  hand  than  in  Mexico ;  but  it  is  un  Paraiso  habu 
tado  de  los  demoniosJ^  Society  is  rotten  to  the  core.  The 
Govenament  is  unstable,  the  executive  weak,  justice  venal,  the 
Clergy  licentious  and  idle,  the  people  immoral,  superstitious,  and 
bigoted,  human  life  of  little  value,  gambling  a  universal  passion. 


'  A.  Paradise  inhabited  by  demons/ 


-* 
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the  use  of  the  knife  habitual^  and  assassiuationB  not  unfrequent 
in  the  public  ati^eets  of  the  metropolis  in  open  day;  while,  in 
most  of  the  other  towns,  hireling  bravos  may  easily  be  found, 
who,  for  a  few  piastres,  will  rid  a  lover  of  his  rival  or  a  debtor  of 
his  creditor.  Every  day  the  Mexican  morgue,  whose  grated 
window  overlooks  the  Paseo  of  Bucardi,  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able promenades  of  the  capital,  receives  a  new  succession  of 
victims,  men  and  women,  thrown  together  on  its  stone  pave- 
ment in  a  ghastly  and  bleeding  heap. 

Mr.  Ferry,  the  author  of  the  lively  and  spirited  sketches 
before  us,  spent  seven  years  in  Mexico,  and  has  made  good  use 
of  his  time  and  opportunities.  He  possesses  a  fine  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  great  powers  of  description,  and  a  fluent  and  agree- 
able style.  He  certainly  does  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  love 
for  low  company;  and  introduces  us,  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  to  every  variety  of  sharper,  bully,  and  ruffian,  a 
race  which  seems  indigenous  to  tlie  Mexican  soil.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  inquiries  into  the  different  phases  of  low  life 
in  New  Spain,  he  met  with  many  strange  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes ;  but  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  great  presence 
of  mind  and  personal  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  extricate 
himself,  repeatedly,  from  circumstances  of  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  He  seems  to  have  been  equally  at  ease  in  the  thieves' 
quarter  of  Mexico,  during  the  progress  of  a  desperate  street 
flght,  and  when  alone  with  a  notorious  bravo,  whom  he  had 
denounced  as  the  murderer  of  his  friend.  He  also  possesses  the 
rare  art  of  bringing  vividly  before  his  reader  the  results  of  his 
observation  and  experience;  and  many  of  his  descriptions  of 
Mexican  manners  and  scenery  are  the  best  and  most  animated 
we  have  met  with.  Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  capital,  as 
seen  at  sunset,  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral : — 

*  Turn  your  eyes  upon  the  city,  or,  rather,  look  at  your  feet.  In  the 
midst  of  the  chess-board  formed  by  the  terraces  of  houses,  and  from. 
among  the  flowers  with  which  these  are  adorned,  you  will  see  rising", 
as  from  an  immense  bouquet,  spires,  churches  with  domes  of  yellow 
and  blue  tiling,  houses  with  walls  stained  with  various  colours,  and 
balconies  hung  with  a  kind  of  striped  cotton,  which  gives  them  a  trim 
and  jaunty  appearance.  On  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
(Great  Square,)  the  cathedral  towers  majestically  aloft.  This  magni- 
ficent edifice  overtops  the  turrets  of  the  President's  palace,  a  buildin^^ 
devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  and  now  falling  to 
decay.  It  is  an  immense  pile,  enclosing  within  its  four  walls  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  the  Government,  a  prison,  two  barracks,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, and  the  legislative  chambers.  This  Palace  occupies  a  whole  side 
of  the  square.  The  Ayuntamiento  (Municipality)  and  the  Portal  de 
las  Fhres,  an  immense  market,  form  the  third  side.  The  Parian^  a 
market  similar  to  the  preceding,  completes  the  fourth.  Thus  the 
legislative  and  executive  power,  the  Board  of  Works,  commerce,  all 
the  departments  of  the  Mexican  Qt)vernment,  in  short,  are  in  one 
buUding,  and  seem  as  if  grouped  together  under  the  shadow  of  the 
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church.  Tho  people  are  there  also ;  for  the  streets  of  St.  Domingo, 
of  St.  Francisco,  of  Tacuba,  of  Monnaie,  of  Mortevilla,  all  arteries  of 
the  great  city,  poor  into  the  Plaza  Mayor  a  flood  of  human  being^s, 
which  is  always  changing  and  ever  in  motion ;  and  you  have  only  to  mix 
in  this  crowd  for  a  few  moments,  to  get  acquainted  with  Mexican  life, 
in  all  its  diversified  phases  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  splendour  and  misery.' 

Bat  it  is  in  sketches  of  character  that  our  author's  depicting 
powers  are  most  effective;  and  Mexican  society  affords  him 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  picturesque,  both  natural  and 
moral.  Among  these  is  the  L^pero  or  Lazzarone  of  that  idle 
and  luxurious  capital. 

*  At  once  brave  and  cowardly,  calm  and  violent,  fanatic  and  incre- 
dulous, with  just  such  a  belief  in  Qod  as  to  have  a  wholesome  terror 
for  the  devil,  a  continual  gambler,  quarrelsome  by  nature,  with  a 
sobriety  only  equaUed  by  the  intemperance  to  which  he  sometimes 
delivers  himself,  the  Lej)ero  can  accommodate  himself  to  every  tm'n  of 
fortune,  as  his  humour  or  idleness  inclines  him.  Poi-ter,  stone-mason, 
teamster,  street  paviom*,  hawker,  the  Lepero  Ls  everything  at  different 
times.  A  thief  sometimes  by  inclination,  he  practises  his  favourite 
calling  everywhere, — in  the  churches,  at  processions,  and  in  theatres ; 
his  life  is  only  one  long  struggle  with  Justice,  which  is  not  herself 
safe  from  his  larcenies.  Often  his  precarious  resources  fail  him 
entirely.  Tranquil  then  and  submissive,  and  careless  about  thieves, 
he  wraps  himself  in  his  torn  cloak,  and  lies  down  at  the  comer  of  tho 
pavement,  or  in  a  doorwa}'.  There  rattling  his  jarana,  (a  little  man- 
dolin,) and  looking  with  stoical  serenity  at  the  pnlgueria,  ("  public- 
house,")  where  he  has  no  credit,  he  listens  distractedly  to  the  hissing 
of  some  favourite  stew,  which  they  are  preparing  fcr  some  more 
favoured  being,  tightens  the  belt  round  his  stomach,  and,  after  break- 
fasting off  a  sunbeam,  he  sups  off  a  cigar,  and  sleeps  quietly,  without 
thinking  of  the  morrow.* 

Our  author  made  acquaintance,  through  the  agency  of  a 
Franciscan  monk,  with  a  thorough-bred  specimen  of  this 
amiable  species,  called  Perico  the  Zaragate,  that  is,  rogue  of 
the  most  desperate  character.  His  object  in  cultivating  the 
society  of  this  scoundrel  was  to  procure  from  him  all  the 
information  he  could  give  with  regard  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  his  class;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  for  this 
he  had  to  pay  much,  while  he  learned  but  little.  In  his  com- 
pany Mr,  Ferry  visited  a  velorio,  or  Mexican  wake,  in  one  of 
the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  where,  around  the  corpse  of  a 
young  child  adorned  with  flowers,  he  found  a  crowd  of  both 
sexes  engaged  in  singing,  gambling,  and  drinking.  As  midnight 
sounded,  the  gamblers  and  drinkers  knelt  for  a  few  moments  in 
prayer;  and  then,  with  renewed  zest,  resumed  their  interrupted 
orgies.  This  custom  of  veloi-io  compels  the  father  of  a  family  to 
cloak  his  sorrow  beneath  a  smiling  face,  and  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  house  to  the  fii*st  vagabond,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
serenOj  ('watchman,^)  comes  to  gorge  himself  with  meat  and  drink 
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before  the  oorpsc  of  his  sou,  and  shai*e  in  that  profuse  liberality 
which  often  brings  want  to  the  family  on  the  morrow.  On  this 
occasion  the  father  oflfered  Mr.  Feny  to  play  with  him  for  the 
body  of  his  child^  as  he  had  nothing  else  left  to  stake ;  a  painful 
proof  both  of  the  hardening  effect  and  inveteracy  oi  the  passion 
for  gambling,  which  attaches  to  all  classes  in  Mexico.  During 
the  progress  of  this  wake,  Mr.  Ferry  also  witnessed,  iiook  a 
window,  the  assassination  of  a  young  cavalier  by  a  band  of 
bravoes,  who  stabbed  him,  and  flung  his  body  into  a  canal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  or  more  instructive 
contrast,  or  one  more  characteristic  of  the  diiferenee  between 
the  two  cities,  than  that  presented  by  the  ^  thieves^  quarter '  in 
Mexico  and  in  London.  In  the  latter,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
night  policeman,  one  may  pass  in  perfect  safety  through  the 
haunts  of  the  most  depraved  and  desperate,  the  mere  raising  of 
the  guide's  finger  being  sufficient  to  repress  any  symptcHiis 
of  distiu'bancc ;  while,  in  the  former,  that  quarter  is  the  terror 
of  the  police,  who  rarely  venture  within  it;  while  the  J«dg« 
mutters  a  prayer,  the  Alcalde  crosses  himself,  and  the  bailiff 
shuffles  humbly  along,  with  downcast  eye,  when  compelled  to 
enter  its  dreaded  precincts.  In  the  latter  vice  exists ;  but  it  is 
kept  under  and  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of  justice :  in  the 
former  it  is  triumphant,  and  sets  justice  at  defiance.  The 
^  tliieves'  quarter '  is  a  fair  type  of  the  vast  difference  betwe«i 
Mexican  and  English  civilization. 

Besides  the  Lcperos,  whom  we  have  already  described,  there 
is  another  class  of  men,  of  a  higher  stamp,  but  equally  peculiar 
to  Mexico.  They  are  termed  '  Jarochos,'  and  consist  of  the 
peasantry  who  inhabit  the  sea-board  around  Vera  Cruz.  Our 
author  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  their  origin  and  cha- 
racteristics ;  and  though  it  would  form  a  suitable  pendant  to  the 
portraiture  of  roguery  already  given,  oiir  limits  forbid  us  to 
transfer  it.  We  pass  to  another,  j)erhaps  not  to  a  higher,  type 
of  character. 

The  Clergy  in  Mexico  are  still  a  very  numerous  and  powerful 
body ;  for,  although  the  higher  ranks  of  society  may  have,  in 
some  degree,  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  priestly  influence, 
the  middle  classes  still  regard  them  with  as  much  superstitious 
veneration  as  ever.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1810;  but 
there  is  yet  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Franciscan  convent 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  collection  of  autos-de-fh^  which  show 
tlie  former  Avide-spread  power  and  atrocious  cruelties  of  that 
infamous  tribunal;  while  the  cold-blooded  chronicler  sums  up 
each  recital  with  a  pious  Lau8  Deo,  There  is  still,  however,  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  past  and  present  inhabitants  of 
the  cloisters ;  and  the  Inquisition,  though  swept  away,  has  left, 
in  the  Clergy,  a  well-defined  outline,  a  deep-rooted  tradition,  of 
demoralization,  superstition,  ignorance,  and  fanaticism. 
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'  The  Order  erf  St.  Frajicis  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  religious  communities  scattered  over  Mexico.  AH  the 
large  towns  contain  Franciscan  convents ;  and  that  of  the  metro- 
polis^ with  its  immense  cloisters^  ornamented  with  basins  inlaid 
with  white  jasper^  gardens^  a  rich  library^  new  dormitories^  three 
hundred  cells,  and  a  refectory  iu  which  three  hundred  persons 
can  sit  down  to  dinner/ forms  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  city.  In  the  convents  there  are  two  kinds  of  monks  :  tliose 
still  young  enough  to  delight  in  a  monte  table  and  a  terttUia, 
who  are  «eldom  in  their  cells ;  and  those — a  far  smaller  num- 
ber— whose  age  and  infirmities  prevent  them  from  mixing  with 
the  world,  and  who  form  the  settled  population.  Our  author 
was  acquainted  with  two  monks,  whom  he  introduces  to  us 
under  the  names  of  Fray  Scrapio  and  Fray  Epigmenio,  types  of 
these  two  divisions,  and  the  dii'cct  antitheses  of  each  other, 
though  inhabitants  of  the  same  convent  and  bound  by  the  same 
rules;  the  first  uniting  libertinism  with  credulity,  the  second 
pushing  piety  to  fanaticism.  Who  can  tell  how  many  unhappy 
wretches  there  are  in  the  numerous  convents  of  Mexico,  who 
have  commenced  with  the  first  and  ended  with  the  second  ? 

During  his  residence  in  Mexico,  ^Ir.  Ferry  accidentally  picked 
up  a  curious  volume  on  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
New  World,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Fray  jVlonso  Urban,  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  This 
he  has  since  presented  to  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris ;  and 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  sketches  in  his  work  relates  the 
remarkable  circumstances  which  led  to  its  acquisition.  It  is 
entitled,  Don  Zadeo  Cristobal,  the  Thieves'  Lawyer  of  Mexico ; 
and  our  author  reminds  us,  at  the  commencement  of  his  narra- 
tive, that  the  romantic  element  is  so  engrained  iu  the  manners 
of  the  people  of  Mexico,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  portray 
these  exceptional  manners,  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
unscrupulous  story-teller,  when  he  is,  in  truth,  only  a  simple 
historian.  In  1835,  he  had  gone  to  !^Iexico,  in  order  to  recover 
a  sum  of  money  due  to  him  by  Don  Dionisio  Peralta,  a  debtor 
who  had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  getting  rid  of  importunate  cre- 
ditors by  a  dagger  thrust.  He  applied  to  several  lawyers  to 
undertake  the  case ;  but,  owing  to  the  dangerous  reputation  of 
Seiior  Peralta,  all  of  them  refused.  At  length,  when  despairing 
of  success,  he  was  recommended  to  Don  Zadeo  Cristobal,  as  the 
only  man  likely  to  extricate  him  from  his  difiiculties,  and  was 
directed  to  seek  an  interview  with  him,  late  at  night,  at  the 
Callejon  del  Arco,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  localities  in  the 
capital,  to  which  he  accordingly  repaired ;  but,  owing  to  a  mis- 
take in  the  uncertain  light,  was  on  the  point  of  being  run 
through  the  body  by  the  very  lawyer  whom  he  had  gone  to 
consult.  Don  Zadeo  had  a  strongly  marked  countenance,  thick 
'blaek  curling  hair,  and,  altogether,  resembled  a  bandit  more 
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thau  a  lawyer^  wearing  a  long  rapier^  a  wide  blue  cloak  lined 
with  tedf  and  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero  of  yellow  Vienna  doth^ 
ornamented  with  gold.  He  was  a  native  of  Seville^  a  Licentiate 
of  Salamanca,  and  even  more  noted  for  his  («kill  in  fence  than  bis 
knowledge  of  law.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  recovering  fiir 
our  author  the  sum  due  to  him  by  Peralta,  by  getting  the  debt 
transferred  to  himself,  and  then  employing  two  notorious  bravos 
— a  Yankee  and  a  Mexican — to  solicit  payment,  which  even 
Peralta  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  refuse;  but  afterwards 
indemnified  himself  by  stabbing  Navaza,  one  of  the  bravos 
employed  by  the  Licentiate.  Peralta  paid  his  debt  by  making 
over  a  house  and  grounds,  of  which  Don  Zadeo  and  Mr.  Ferry 
took  formal  possession ;  and  in  that  house  was  found  the  curious 
M'ork  of  Fray  Alonso  Urban  on  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  New  World.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  and  whilst 
r.lone  with  our  author  on  the  azotea  or  terrace  of  his  house  in 
the  Callcjon  del  Arco,  looking  down  on  the  great  city  of  the 
Aztecs  by  moonlight,  Don  Zadeo  relates  the  eventful  story  of  his 
life,  and  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  become  tbc 
associate,  adviser,  and  master  of  the  thieves  and  cut-throats  of 
the  Mexican  capital. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  inexhaustible ;  and  the  rocky 
mass  of  the  Cordilleras  is  traversed  and  fissured  by  many  a  vein 
of  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  '  The  Kayas  silver  mines,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  are  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  country,  the  mountains  containing  within  their  stony 
bosom  the  veta  madre,  ('  mother  vein,')  the  richest  lode  of  silver 
in  the  world.  Guanajuato  possesses  many  advantages;  for, 
besides  being  the  centre  of  the  wealthiest  mining  district  in 
Mexico,  it  stands  in  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Bajio,  a  vast  district,  eighty  leagues  in  circumference, 
thus  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Ferry : — 

'  Alternately  parched  and  inundated,  the  Bajio  presents  at  all  sea- 
sons an  aspect  singularly  picturesque.  During  the  rainy  season, — 
the  winter  of  those  favoured  climes, — the  sky,  which  loses  its  blue 
without  losing  its  soHniess,  floods  the  plains  with  fertilizing  torrents. 
For  several  liom*s  a  day  the  Bajio  is  a  vast  lake,  studded  with  tufts 
of  verdure,  with  blue  hills,  with  groups  of  white  houses  and  enamelled 
cupolas.  On  this  sheet  of  water,  the  green  summits  of  the  trees  aloue 
reveal  to  the  traveller  the  capricious  meanderings  of  the  inundated 
road.  Soon,  however,  the  thirsty  sdil  has  imbibed  the  moisture 
through  the  innumerable  cracks  that  eight  mouths*  drought  has  left 
in  its  smface.  A  layer  of  slime  deposit^  by  the  heavy  rams,  and  the 
torrents  from  the  Cordilleras,  have  enriched  the  impoverished  earth. 
The  heavens  are  clear  and  cloudless  as  before.  The  springs,  freed 
from  the  crust  which  obstructed  them,  gush  out  more  abundantly 
from  the  foot  of  the  ahuehuetl*    The  Peruvian  tree,  the  gum  tree, 

*  The  name  of  a  species  of  cedar,  whose  presence  always  indicates  the  vieiiiilT  of  ft 
Ji  ddcn  npnng.    In  the  TnOian  dialect  it  m«Jnri8,  *  lord  of  the  waters.* 
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the  golden  flowered  huisaehe,  aniidst  whose  bloflsoms  the  scarlet 
plumed  parrots  scream,  ithade  and  perfume  the  now  consolidated 
roads.  The  songs  of  muleteers  and  the  bells  of  mules  resound  in  the 
blue  distance,  mingled  with  the  shrill  creaking  of  cart-wheels.  It  is 
the  time  when  the  Indian  labourer  returns  to  his  toils.  Like  the 
shepherd  in  the  Georgics,  with  his  leathern  buskins,  his  short  tunic, 
and  bare  legs,  he  lazilj  goads  the  oxen  at  the  plough.  And  such  is 
the  fertility  of  this  soil,  that  splendid  crops  cover  the  ground  which 
the  plough  has  scarcely  furrowed.' 

The  veto  madre,  wrought  by  the  four  mining  companies  of 
Yalenciana^  Cata,  Mellado^  and  Rayas,  was  discovered  by  the 
Trench  miner  I^borde;  and  has  yielded^  between  the  years 
1829  and  1887,  ore  to  the  value  of  ^66,200,000.  The  miners 
form  a  numerous  and  important  class  in  the  community,  dis- 
tinguiflhed  by  many  peculiarities,  which  mark  them  out  fix)m 
the  humbler  agricultural  labourers.  The  latter  are  submissive 
and  industrious ;  the  former,  haughty,  independent,  and  by  fits 
laborious  and  idle,  extravagant  and  self-denying.  But  the 
characteristics  of  this  singular  race  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  our  author's  own  words. 

'From  the  French  miner  Lahorde,  who  lavished  thousands  upon 
cathedrab,  down  to  the  meanest  peon,  the  history  of  this  bold  work- 
roan  has  been  always  the  same.  Fortune  is  the  only  god  he  worships. 
He  goes  to  his  dangerous  occupation  as  if  specially  scut  thither  by 
IMvine  Providence ;  and  this  proud  thought  is  favoured  by  the  law3 
of  the  country,  old  privileges  according  the  title  of  nobility  to  tlie 
worker  in  the  mines.  Even  at  this  day,  he  cannot  be  dispossessed  by 
his  creditors  of  his  mine,  if  he  can  afford  to  work  it.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  respect  the  descendants  of  a  privileged  race. 
Besides  a  knowledge  of  metals  to  guide  him  in  his  search,  the  miner 
must  be  endowed  Mith  a  number  of  rare  qualities ;  from  that  vigorous 
strength  indispensable  to  one  who  has  to  raise  heavy  burdens,  and 
support  all  day,  on  scanty  wages,  the  enervating  fatigue  of  under- 
ground work,  down  to  activity  and  pliancy  of  limb,  unittd  with 
undaunted  courage  and  coolness.  These  qualities  are  never  found  in 
the  same  man,  without  corresponding  defects.  A  capricious,  undis- 
ciplined being,  the  miner  only  employs  all  his  tact  and  energy,  if 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Sometimes,  after  toiling 
for  a  month, — during  which  he  has  hardly  earned  enough  to  live 
upon, — ^in  a  week,  or  even  in  a  day,  he  recompenses  himself  for  his 
long  privations.  The  miner  then  thanks  Dame  Fortune.  He 
scatters  his  gold  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  returns  to  his  work  onlj'- 
after  all  his  gains  are  exhausted.  At  times  lie  enriches  himself  by 
secretly  pilfering  the  ore  which  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine, 
and  the  miners  are  but  too  expert  at  this  species  of  theft.' 

None  of  the  modem  improvements,  by  which  power  is 
increased  and  labour  diminished,  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Mexican  mines.  The  ore  and  water  are  still 
ndsed  by  means  of  rude  machines,  called  malasates,  placed  at  the 
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iDoath  of  the  shaft.  Large  bags^  some  made  of  the  stringy  bark' 
of  the  aloe,  others  of  ox-hide,  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  ropes 
wound  round  an  enormous  drum,  the  former  for  raising  the  ore, 
the  latter  for  the  water,  and  these  are  constantly  passing  up  and 
down  the  shaft.  The  motive  power  is  given  by  horses,  whicli 
are  kept  constantly  at  the  gallop.  Mr.  Ferry  descended  into 
the  great  mine  of  llayas,  the  main  shaft  of  which  is  1,200  feet 
deep,  and  3  i  feet  in  diameter,  and  he  had  afterwards  the  bold- 
ness  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  iirOy  which  consists  merely  of  a 
rope  or  strap  passed  round  the  body  and  under  the  thighs,  and 
then  firmly  tied  to  the  great  cable  which  passes  up  and  down 
the  main  shaft ;  so  that  any  carelessness  or  error  in  the  tying 
of  the  knot  must  inevitably  prove  fatal,  as  there  are  no 
inequalities  on  the  main  rope  to  prevent  the  strap,  if  once 
loosened,  from  slipping  to  the  very  bottom.  To  add  to  Mr. 
Ferry's  discomfort,  during  his  dangerous  ascent,  a  mine  was 
exploded,  and  tlie  compressed  air  came  roaring  up  the  shaft, 
bhaking  the  strong  cable  like  a  silken  thread,  and  bruising  him 
against  the  rocky  walls  of  the  mine ;  while  the  miner,  who  was 
tied  to  the  rope  immediately  above  him,  amused  himself  by 
relating  stories  of  strangers,  who  had  rashly  attempted  the  ascent 
by  the  tiro,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  slipping  of  the  knot. 
However,  he  at  last  arrived  safely  at  the  top,  and  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  being  warmly  congratulated  by  his  conductor  upon 
his  courage  and  coolness. 

But  his  adventures  were  not  yet  over.  He  afterwards 
encountered  Don  Tomas  Verdugo,  a  notorious  bravo,  was  pre- 
sent  in  Mexico  during  a  revolution  and  street  fight,  of  which  his 
house  became  a  principal  position,  and  accompanied  a  silver- 
laden  mule  train,  on  its  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  attacked 
and  robbed  by  banditti.  On  this  occasion  the  captain  of  the 
escort  had  been  bribed  to  deliver  up  part  of  his  convoy,  at  a 
place  appointed,  to  one  band  of  robbers,  but,  strangely  enough, 
was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  meditated  treachery,  by  the 
appearance  of  another  band,  who  stepped  in,  and  anticipated 
those  with  whom  the  gallant  captain  was  in  league.  During  the 
skirmishing  which  ensued,  Don  Bias,  the  leader  of  the  escort, 
the  principal  muleteer,  and  Verdugo,  the  bravo,  were  'rubbed 
out,^  and  our  author  himself  made  a  narrow  escape.  But, 
nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz,  stopping  by  the 
way  to  see  a  little  life  among  the  Jarochos, — was  present  at  a 
chivalrous  combat,  which  took  place  during  a  file  at  Manantial, 
between  two  rival  aspirants  to  the  love  of  the  fair  Sacramenta, 
the  belle  of  the  place, — and,  afterwards,  at  a  desperate  and  fatal 
duel,  arising  out  of  the  custom  of  vendetta  or  blood-feud, 
wliich  prevails  among  the  Jarochos  much  in  the  same  way  a« 
among  the  Corsicans.  We  feel  quite  relieved  when  Mr.  Feny 
^t  Icngtli  c^ibarks  in  the  good  ship  'Congress/  and  \re  canDaf 
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Imt  congrahilate  him,  not  only  upon  the  clever  sketches  with 
^hich  he  has  fayoured  us,  hut  also  upon  his  escape  in  a  whole 
skin  from  the  very  questionable  company  among  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  during  his  prolonged  residence  in 
Mexico. 

Let  us  add  in  conclusion, — though  it  appears  to  have  been 
beyond  our  author's  purpose  to  point  the  moral  of  his  story,  yet 
it  is  not  without  one.  The  reader  who  is  most  amused  by  these 
adventures  in  the  golden  city  of  the  south,  will  still  congratulate 
himsdf  upon  a  lot  which  dooms  him  to  a  region  comparatively 
cold  and  dull.  Ue  will  remember  that  the  temperate  zone 
forms  one  great  belt  of  truest  civilization, — ^that  a  land  of  gold 
is  ever  poorer  than  a  land  of  iron, — and  that  the  best  energies 
and  purest  virtues  of  humanity  are  ratlier  favoured  than  de- 
pressed by  the  conditions  which  surround  his  daily  life.  It  is 
true — as  the  reader  of  the  succeeding  article  will  learn — that 
there  is  ^  vagabond  life '  enough  even  in  Christian  London ;  but 
th^re  it  exists  under  diiferent  conditions,  is  due  mainly  to  the 
toilsome  stress  of  life,  is  relieved  by  many  traits  of  tenderness  and 
moral  principle,  and  calls  forth  the  exercise  of  the  most  active 
instincts  of  benevolence.  But  the  children  of  the  South  exhibit 
a  more  hopeless  corruption  of  the  heart  and  will;  and  this 
corruption  infects  society  throughout.  With  them  love  is  un- 
hallowed and  life  itself  held  cheap.  The  very  sun  which  cheers 
them  appears  to  develope  all  their  vices  into  rankness. 

'  The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes ; 
The  passions  flourish,  the  affections  die.' 

So  sings  one  of  our  living  poets ;  and  another,  vfho  has  given  us 
the  converse  of  the  inedal,  gives  also  its  triumphant  legend, — 

*But  dark,  and  true,  and  tender  is  the  North.' 


Art.  V. — 1.  Reports  of  the  London  City  Mission, 

2.  The  Million-Peopled  City ;  or,  One  Half  of  the  People  of 
London  made  known  to  the  other  Half.  By  John  Garwood, 
M.A.     London:  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     1853. 

3.  Fourteen  Letters  on  the  Home- Work  of  Wesley  an  Methodism, 
its  Sustentation  and  Extension,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Prest, 
London :  John  Mason.     1856. 

About  fifteen  months  ago,  the  attention  of  our  readers  was 
called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  The  facts  detailed,  and  the  principles  enunciated,  on 
that  occasion,  are  acquiring  a  rapidly  growing  importance ;  an^ 
are  woro  especially  intei^esting  to  the  majority  of  bur*  ^w^ 
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readers^  Bince  the  action  of  the  last  Wealeyan  Conferraoe  npon 
the  Biibject  of  Home  Missions.  We  are  not  about  to  go  over 
the  ground  taken  in  that  paper ;  but  to  occupy  a  few  pages  with 
some  notice  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  of 
the  many  efforts  which  our  time  has  witnessed^  for  the  evan* 
gelization  of  large  and  neglected  portions  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

'  Tlie  call  of  Divine  Providence  is  evidently  to  large  towns, 
and  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country.'  This  fact 
has  long  been  acknowledged  by  thoughtful  and  earnest  Chris- 
tians of  all  parties;  and  the  goodly  array  of  Societies  now 
specially  devoted  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  masses^  shows 
how  deei^y  the  conviction  of  it  has  sunk  into  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  community^  and  how  thoroughly  the  British  Churches 
are  awakening  to  an  appreciation  of  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  Among  the  various  Institutions  consecrated  to 
tliis  object^  none  deserve  a  more  honourable  or  prominent  place 
than  those  City  and  Town  Missions  which  are  diffused 
throughout  the  laud,  actively  engaged  in  every  large  town,  and 
in  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones.  We  propose  to  say  something 
respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  organizations;  to 
give  some  sketch  of  their  peculiar  labours,  with  the  more  pal- 
pable results ;  to  discuss  certain  practical  questions  which  the 
subject  suggests;  and  especially  to  inquire  what  light  the 
history  of  these  endeavours  may  throw  upon  the  course  of 
action  which  a  section  of  the  Christian  Church  may  most 
beneficially  pursue  in  the  e!^tension  of  its  Home  Missions. 

In  loolung  back  to  the  oru/in  of  these  Societies,  we  are  met 
by  the  name  of  one  eminent  Christian  philanthropist.  The 
greatest  and  most  successful  movements  in  the  career  of  human 
progress  have  frequently,  if  not  generally,  originated  with  indi- 
viduals often  comparatively  humble  and  obscure,  and  apparently 
unfitted,  in  many  respects,  for  eminent  and  lasting  influence. 
'  The  author  and  founder  of  City  and  Town  Missions,'  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Report  of  the  London  City  Mission,  was  David 
Nasmith,  a  native  of  Glasgow.  Bom  of  pious  and  respectable 
parents,  he  was  early  converted  to  God,  and,  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  threw  himself,  with  great  energy,  into  every 
scheme  for  the  improvement  and  evangelization  of  his  native 
city.  He  was  a  remarkable  youth.  Either  through  dulness  or 
perverseuess,  he  could  not  be  taught  anything  at  school ;  and, 
after  four  years'  grammar-school  tuition,  had  not  even  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Yet,  when,  a  few  years 
later,  he  desired  to  enter  the  Christian  Ministry  and  to  become 
a  Missionary  to  the  Heathen,  he  totally  abandoned  business,  and 
gave  himself  up,  with  uncommon  ardour  and  success^  to  study. 
The  early  years  of  his  religious  life  were  chiefly  devoted  to  Bible 
distribution,  Sunday  School  teaching,  and  the  visitation  of  pri- 
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noxntn,  edpectallv  those  in  the  condemned  cells.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  our  lai^e  towns^ 
tmd  the  continual  development  of  the  deepest  and  kindliest  sym- 
pathies of  his  hearty  were  no  doubt  among  the  principal  means 
by  which  Providence  prepared  him  for  his  subsequent  career. 
As  if  to  foreshadow  that  career^  he  was  appointed^  at  the  early 
age  of  t^'cnty-two^  to  the  Secretaryship  of  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  charitable  and  religious  institutions^  whose  offices  had  been 
concentrated  under  one  roof.  His  salary  was  the  miserable  pit- 
tance of  £60  per  annum ;  but  the  situation  gave  him  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  principles  and  methods  of  benevolent  asso- 
ciation^  and  amply  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual 
and  moral  needs  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  It  is  stated  that^ 
besides  conducting  the  affairs  of  all  these  Societies  to  the  entire 
satisfiiction  of  their  promoters^  he  was  ever  devising  new  schemes 
of  philanthropy^  and  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  the  most 
arduous  personal  labours  among  the  ignorant  and  depraved 
population  around  him. 

In  January^  1826^  Nasmith  founded  the  Glasgow  City  Mis- 
sion,— the  first  of  that  numerous  and  noble  band  of  organi- 
zations which  are  now  so  successfiilly  operating  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  our  towns  and  cities.  Soon  afterwards,  through  failing 
health,  he  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Charitable  Insti- 
tution House,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  formed  the 
Dublin  City  Mission,  and  other  kindred  Societies  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  months,  urged  by  a  strong  impulse, 
he  went  over  to  America,  visited  the  principal  towns  both  of  the 
Union  and  of  Canada,  and  formed  Missions  in  eyery  one.  On 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  continued  his  beloved  employment  for 
some  years  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Tenacious,  if  not  obstinate,  in  his  opinions,  indisposed  either 
to  ask  or  to  take  counsel  about  his  favourite  plans,  sbmewhat 
impatient  of  the  scruples  and  intolerant  of  the  hesitation  of  his 
friends,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  schemes  of  benevolence  beyond 
any  man  we  ever  read  of,  and  remorselessly  leaving  behind  those 
who  were  too  timid  and  cautious  to  go  with  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  not  unfrequently  coming  into  collision  with  per- 
sons whose  support  would  have  been  invaluable,  and  driven  to 
pursue  his  way  nearly  alone,  Nasmith  would  not  appear  a  very 
likely  roan  to  form  and  direct  combinations  requiring  no  little 
delicacy,  tact,  and  forbearance  among  their  members.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  set  other  people  to  work 
than  to  work  with  them.  But  his  iron  will,  unrtiring  perseverance, 
extraordinary  self-denial,  transparent  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  purpose,  joined  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  to  the 
constructive  turn  of  his  mind,  and,  above  all,  to  a  glowing  devo- 
tion, and  a  fervour  of  charity  seldom  exhibited,  inspired  confi- 
(tenoe  both  in  his  principles  and  capabilities^  and^materially 
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aided  his  wonderful  progress.  His  self-denial  was  marvellous. 
He  appears  never  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  a  regular  salaiy,  or 
even  a  decent  competence.  Neither  in  Ireland,  America,  nor 
England,  was  his  income  equal  to  the  most  frugal  and  meagre 
expenditure.  Yet  he  never  complained ;  never  made  known  his 
wants,  uor  those  of  his  devoted  wife  and  little  family.  Un- 
donbtedljr  he  carried  his  faith  too  far  as  to  temporal  support, 
neglecting  many  means  by  which,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
his  own  honour  and  disinterested  devotion  to  his  work,  he 
might  have  been  comfortably  maintained.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  single  and  lofty  purpose  which  kept  him  above 
cv^ry  thought  c^  personal  aggrandizement  and  ea&e,  and  bore 
him  onward  through  such  a  career  of  toil  and  suffering  as  is  not 
often  encountered.  His  biographer  even  asserts  his  superiority 
to  Howard,  and  with  some- justice.  His  aims  were  higher,  and 
more  decidedly  Christian;  and  his  work  was  prosecuted  with 
immeasurably  fewer  comforts  and  advantages  than  were  at  the 
command  of  the  gentleman  of  ample  private  fortune.  Like 
Howard,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  doing  good ;  but,  in 
Nasmitli^s  case,  self-inflicted  want  was  added  to  self-imposed 
toil.  His  death,  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  was  unques- 
tionably the  result  of  this  combination  of  labour  and  privation, 
endured  for  the  sake  of  his  Master,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1835,  stole 
quietly  into  London,  and  began,  amid  general  incredulity  and 
discouragement,  to  speak  of  the  matter  that  lay  nearest  his 
heart.  He  made  application  to  Ministers  and  laymen.  Church- 
men and  Dissenters;  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  was  met  with 
polite  but  chilling  refusals  of  co-operation.  The  divided  state 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  Christian  people ;  the  existence  of  dc- 
nominationid  Societies  contem]>lating  a  similar  object,  such  as 
the  Christian  Instruction  Society;  the  experienced  evil  of 
multiplying  new  institutions  to  the  damage  rather  than  the 
help  of  philanthropy  and  religion :  these  and  similar  objections 
and  difficulties  were  started,  and  David  had  well-nigh  left  Lon- 
don in  despair.  He  could  not,  however,  abandon  his  design; 
and,  having  procured  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Drs.  Camp- 
bell, Morrison,  and  Halley,  he  rallied  himself  for  a  fresh  effort. 
At  length,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1835,  'two  friends,  Richard 
Edward  Dear  and  William  Bullock,  met  David  by  appointment' 
in  his  small  cottage  in  Canning  Street,  Hoxton;  and  there, 
with  many  tears  and  jM'ayers,  formed  the  London  City  Mission, 
adopted  their  constitution,  and  assigned  offices  to  each  other. 
They  immediately  advertised  the  Society,  appointed  agents, 
collected  funds,  and,  having  procured  the  services  of  that  ex- 
cellent Christian  statesman.  Sir  Thomas  FoweU  Buxton,  as 
Treasurer,  found  themselves,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  witl) 
f^  st^  rfoiineteeijtt.  Missionaries,  and  a  revenue  of  ^8Q0r     , 
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The  little  bark  was  nearly  wrecked,  howerer,.  alrooflt  immedi- 
ately after  it  had  been  launched.     Difficalties  arose  about  the 
cOuistitution  of  the  Committee^  it  being  alleged  that  the  respec* 
tire  claims  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  were  not  fairly  con- 
sidered.    The  fact  was,  however,  that  tlie  original  Committee 
wa»  composed  of  persons  friendly  to  the  design,  without  any 
reference  to  their  denominational  position.     On  this  point  D»fid 
stood  out,  as  he  did  also  i^ainst  a  complaiat  that  the  ma^ity 
of  the  Missionaries  were  Baptists.     We  cannot  but  think  that 
he  was  right,  and  that  he  shows  to  great  advantage  in  the  argu^ 
ment  by  the  side  of  those  good  but  mistaken  men  whp  allowed 
tlieir  denominational  prejudices  to  risk  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  Society.     David^s  fertility  of  invention,  too^  seriously 
threatened  the  new  institution.     The  premises  in   lied  Lion 
Square  became  the  centre  of  we  know  not  how  many  organiza- 
tions, for  the  accomplishment  of  all  sorts  of  good  objects ;  and 
the  stability  of  the  Mission  was  seriously  endangered.     Many 
of  the  objections  raised  were  foolish;  but  the  main  ground  of 
alarm, — the   interference  of  these   various  schemes  with  the 
integrity  and  welfare  of  the  Mission,  at  least  in  that  early  stage 
of  its  history, — was  not  unreasonable.     In  the  end,  Nasmith 
resigned  his  ofScial  connexion  with  the  Society,  and  immediately 
formed  a  kindred  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  popu- 
lations generally.    Under  the  denominations  of '  The  British  and 
Foreign  Mission,'  '  The  City  and  Town  Mission  Society,'  ^  The 
Town  Mission  and  Scripture  Readers'  Society,'  and  now  'The 
Country  Towns'  Mission,'  this  institution  has  pursued  a  most 
prosperous  and   useful   course.      During  Nasmith's  life-time, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Bath,  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  Leicester,  and  many  other  important  places, 
were  brought  under  its  influence ;  and  since  his  death  it  has 
extended  its  labours  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  following 
statement  will  give  some  notion  both  of  the  extent  and  eflSciency 
of  its  manifold  labours.    The  Society  employs  83  Missionaries 
in  59  different  localities  scattered  over  the  whole  of  England, 
bemdes  supplying  agents  for  towns  not  in  connexion  with  it, 
stich  as  Wolverhampton,   York,   &c.     During  the  past  year, 
271,157  visits  were  paid,  47,541  of  which  were  to  the  sick  and 
dying.     Of  1,595  deathbeds  risited,  424  were  attended  by  the 
Missionaries  only;   1,061  children  had  been   sent  to  Sunday 
Schools,   and   741   to  Day  Schools;    1041   persons  had  been 
induced  to  attend  public  worship ;  440  hopeful  cases  of  conver- 
sion had  occurred ;  and  189  communicants  had  been  introduced 
to  Christian  Churches.    But  the  list  of  places  occupied  at  present 
by  this   Society  includes  very  few  large  towns.     We  doubt 
whether  the  entire  population  of  its  territory  equals  that  of 
London.    About  thirty  places,  including  such  cities  and  towns 
jas  MancbefTter;  l^A^,  Birmingham;  and  £?&etcr^  once  CQWecle^ 
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with  the  Society^  have  now  independent  Missions  of  their  own ; 
while  Liyerpooly  Olasgow,  and  many  other  places  having  large 
and  flourishing  Missions^  never  were  connected  with  it.  So  that, 
taking  the  labour  of  this  Society  as  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  of  Town  Missionary  agency,  we  have  a  surprising 
picture  of  the  results,  in  the  roace  of  thirty  years,  of  one  man* 9 
earnestness  and  influence,  and  of  the  vast  and  hopeful  eflbrts 
now  in  progress  for  the  salvation  of  our  countrymen.  It  would 
be  obviously  impossible  to  enter  into  minute  and  individual 
details  upon  such  a  sulgect  as  the  constUuiian  of  these  Societies^ 
and  the  nature  of  their  peculiar  labaure.  But,  as  they  all  resem- 
ble each  other  in  every  essential  particular,  and  as  the  London 
City  Mission,  from  its  being  '  the  greatest  work  of  its  founder,' 
and  from  its  furnishing  the  pattern  generally  copied,  may  be 
truly  called  'The  Model  Mission,'  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
it  in  the  description  which  we  propose. 

The  general  business  of  the  Mission  is  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters. It  was  on  this  point  that  the  difiiculty  occurred  which 
led  to  Nasmith's  resignation  before  the  Mission  was  two  years 
old.  The  example  of  London,  as  to  the  proportion,  is  pretty 
generally  followed ;  but,  as  men  grow  wiser  and  more  Christian, 
we  suspect  they  will  stand  less  and  less  upon  such  points  as  this. 
We  do  not  see  how  Christian  men  should  not  work  well  enough 
together,  without  this  jealous  guarding  of  the  interests  of  their 
denominations.  The  arrangement  has  answered,  however,  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  also  in  relation  to  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
where  the  same  principle  is  adopted.  No  instance  of  disagree- 
ment has  occurred.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Mission  House,  all 
has  been  harmony  and  brotherly  concord.  The  Mission  has  there- 
fore the  honour, — and  it  is  not  a  small  one, — of  proving  that  Chris- 
tian men,  of  diflering  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  views,  can  prac- 
tically unite  in  these  'devoted  charitable  deeds,'  as  well  as  meet 
on  a  great  platform  holiday,  to  interchange  their  friendly  com- 
pliments. A  great  point  was  gained  when,  by  the  success  of  the 
Bible  Society,  co-operation  among  Christian  sects  and  parties 
was  found  to  be  possible  at  all.  It  was  long  believed  that  any 
thing  like  common  counsel  and  united  labour,  in  directly  evan- 
gelizing pursuits,  was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  This  noble 
Mission,  however,  and  its  kindred  institutions,  have  proved  the 
contrary,  and  have  done  more  than  can  well  be  estimated 
towards  the  perfecting  and  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ. 

Besides  the  two  salaried  Secretaries,  the  staff  of  the  Society 
consists  of  331  Missionaries.  Each  of  these  is  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Superintendent,  some  Christian  Minister  or  gen- 
tleman, whose  duty  is  to  take  oversight  of  the  Missionary's 
general  conduct,  to  inspect  his  journal  once  a  week,  to  institute. 
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if  possible,  A  monthly  meeting  for  prayer^  composed  of  firiends 
of  the  Mission,  in  the  district,  to  ascertain  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  district,  to  provide  Bibles  and  Tracts  for 
distribution,  and  to  present  a  monthly  report  of  the  operations 
under  his  direction.  This  admirable  arrangement  not  only  pro- 
motes the  fidelity  and  diligence  of  the  Missionary,  but  provides 
him  with  a  friend  and  counsellor  in  cases  of  personal  or  official 
difficulty,  and  places  all  his  proceedings  under  the  supervision 
of  an  enlightened  and  educated  man,  besides  affording  hun 
a  medium  of  communication  with  the  Committee  and  the 
public,  which  must  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  insti* 
tution. 

The  Missionaries  are  selected  from  candidates  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-four  and  forty-five.  They  are  recommended  by 
three  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  Pastor  of  the  applicant. 
They  are  then  examined  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
by  means  of  printed  questions ;  and,  if  approved,  are  received  on 
probation  for  three  months,  during  which  time  they  are  initiated 
under  suitable  trainers  into  the  work  which  lies  before  them ;  the 
Committee  reserving  to  itself,  and  granting  to  them,  the  liberty 
of  dosing  the  engagement  at  a  moment^s  notice  during  the  pro- 
bationary term.  If  finally  accepted,  each  man  is  then  appointed 
to  a  district  of  moderate  size  and  population,  and  assigned  a 
specified  course  of  service. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  Missionary  are,  domiciliary  visi- 
tation, the  holding  of  meetings  for  Scripture  exposition  and 
prayer,  and  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Religious  Tracts.  Of 
these,  the  most  arduous,  and  that  which  is  indeed  '  the  principal 
feature  in  the  work  of  the  Mission,'  is  domiciliary  vUUation. 
The  agent  is  required  to  spend  six  hours  a  day,  or  thirty-six 
hours  a  week,  in  this  work ;  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
praying,  if  practicable,  in  every  house  or  room  he  may  visit ; 
inculcating  we  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  of  attending 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  of  training  up  the  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go;  faithfully  reproving  every  form  of  open 
vice  which  he  may  discover;  and  urging  upon  aU  with  whom  he 
meets,  the  reception  of  'the  common  salvation.'  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  he  is  enjoined  to  go  regularly  from  house  to 
house  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  district,  paying  to  the 
sick  and  dying  alone  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  to  all 
the  other  inhabitants. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  most  of  the  districts  occupied 
by  these  Societies,— districts  in  which  are  to  be  found  almost  all 
the  combinations  and  degrees  of  moral  and  physical  evil  under 
which  humanity  can  exist,— we  may  imagine  how  severe  must 
be  the  duty  exacted  from  the  Missionary,  and  how  high  are  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  happy  and  efficient  discharge  of 
that  duty.     He  must  make  his  way  through  crowded  lanes  and 
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alleye,  throilgk  courts  recking  iritb  every  abomination,  and  pesti- 
lent with  filth.  He  must  traverse  dark  and  ricketty  staircases^, 
and  enter  dose  atid  nnventilated  rooms,  almost  devoid  of  light 
or  air,  and  filled  urith  squalid,  diseased,  and  frequently  drunken 
and  obscene  inmates.  He  must  encounter  cholera,  dysenter}% 
typhus,  small'pox,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  in  their  naoat 
repulsive  and  malignant  forms.  The  haunts  of  burglars,  pick- 
pockets, harlots^  and  all  the  degraded  outcasts  of  society,  must 
be  his  familiar  and  daily  resorts.  No  scenes,  however  revolting 
to  his  taste,  offensive  to  his  purity,  injurious  to  his  health,  shock- 
ing to  his  scnsibiUty,  or  perilous  to  his  life,  must  deter  him. 
The  hardened  infidelj  the  more  than  semi-heathen  costermonger, 
the  selfish  and  blaspheming  Jew,  the  ignorant  send  emfarutcd 
Irish  Romanist^  the  thief  and  the  thief-trainer^  all  must  be 
encountered  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  love.  The  filthy  jest,  the 
disgusting  leer,  the  derisive  laugh,  the  defiant  scowl,  the  clenched 
fist,  the  rotten  egg,  the  heavy  cudgel,  must  all  be  meekly  braved ; 
and,  '  as  a  lamb  amongst  wolves,^  he  must  endure,  like  his  Mas- 
ter, the  continued  '  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself  and 
his  work.  What  courage,  what  self-control,  what  pui'ity,  what 
constancy,  what  forbearance,  what  wisdom,  what  tenderness,  docs 
not  sucli  a  man  require  ?  Instances  of  extreme  personal  violence 
have  not  unfrequently  occurred;  cases  of  death  from  fever  or 
other  contagious  diseases  are  by  no  means  uncommon;  the 
Missionary's  health  has  been  permanently  undermined  and  his 
life  shortened  in  multitudes  of  instances.  What  Missionary  in 
foreign  lands  has  more  eitlicr  to  do  or  to  suffer  than  have  these 
humble  and  devoted  men  ?  Let  those  who  read  these  pages  at 
their  ease,  and  surrounded  with  every  comfort,  remember  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  daily  confronting  all  these  dangers 
and  temptations  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  (ireat  Britain,  for  the 
love  of  Christ  and  of  souls ;  and  let  them  breathe  a  prayer  for 
the  humble  pioneers  of  the  Gospel,  and  hasten  to  help  on  the 
blessed  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  systematic  domiciliary  visitation  adopted  by  our  City  and 
Town  Missions  has  been  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  means 
of  bringing  to  light  the  appalling  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  masses  of  our  population.  We 'do  not  need  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime  which  the  London  City 
Mission  has  disclosed ;  but  some  facts  which  will  be  mentioned 
will  seiTC  to  show  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  Societies,  and  the 
beneficial  results  which  have  followed  their  labours  so  far  as  they 
have  extended. 

In  the  year  1838,  there  were  no  fewer  than  50,000  famihes  in 
London  which  had  not  a  page  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  twenty- 
six  of  the  districts  then  occupied,  3,371  families  out  of  14,240 
were  entirely  destitute  of  a  page  (rf  Revelation.  In  that  year  a 
plan  was  laid  before  the  Committee  'for  the  supply  of  eveiy 
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destitute  family  in  London  with  a  cheap  copy  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  or  an  old  copy  of  the  Bible  and  Testament,'  Greatly 
do  we  regoice  to  learn,  from  a  short  paper  just  published,  that 
'  tke  Mission  has  been  the  instrument,  through  the  Bible  Society, 
of  supplying  every  family  in  the  Metropolis,  found  destitute  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalter/ 
If  the  Mission  had  accomplished  no  more  than  this,  if  it  had 
simply  been  the  means  of  collecting  and  sustaining  a  number  of 
agents  by  whose  efforts  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalter 
had  been  left  with  every  destitute  family  in  London,  it  would 
have  ricAly  deserved  all  the  support  that  has  been  rendered  to  it. 
In  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  distributed 
103,220  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  besides  nearly  20,000,000  Tracts 
on  religious  subjects.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that 
nearly  14,000,000  visits  have  been  paid  by  its  agents  during  the 
same  time  to  the  poor,  of  which  about  a  million  aiid  a  half  have 
been  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Perhaps  nearly  one  half  of  these 
have  had  no  other  Christian  counsel  in  the  sad  hours  of  illness, 
and  amid  the  struggles  of  dissolution,  than  that  of  the  humble 
City  Missionary. 

The  revelations  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  census  returns  on  the 
subject  of  the  neglect  of  public  worship,  are  amply  confirmed  by 
the  fearful  disclosures  of  the  Missionaries.  '  A  number  of  persons 
babitiially  neglect  public  worship  (who  ought  to  be  present)  as 
large  as  the  united  populations  of  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  Oxford,  and  Wolverhampton.'  In  the  Bethnal 
Green  district  alone,  the  Missionary,  after  counting  950  persons 
out  of  75G  families  ^  who  never  attended  public  worship,  except 
at  christenings,  weddings,  and  funerals,^  gave  up  the  inquiry 
*  through  very  heaviness  of  soul.'  House  to  house  visitation  alon^ 
could  have  fully  disclosed  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  house  to^ 
house  visitation  is  the  oidy  available  remedy.  The  attention 
of  the  Society  was  turned  to  this  question  from  the  beginning ; 
and  a  principal  duty  of  each  Missionary  is  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  people  in  his  district  to  attend  the  house  of  God.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  thousands  of  instances,  with  the  most 
delightful  results.  But  the  returns  under  this  head  give  no  idea 
at  all  of  the  numbers  who  regularly  attend  Divine  sendee,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Missionaries  themselves.  The  last  Repoi't  of  the 
Mission  contains  a  passage  so  full  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  suggestive  as  to  some  of  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  the 
direction  in  which  a  partial  cure,  at  least,  may  lie,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it : — 

*  If,  however,  the  mere  return  of  figures  fails  io  convey  a  lively 
ioipression  of  the  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  Mission,  so  far  as 
schools  are  concerned,  this  is  much  more  decisively  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  attendance  on  public  worship.  From  a  variety  of  causes, — a 
want  of  suitable  di*es8,  a  difficuUy  in  underitnnSny  thepreaeherf^suf* 
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pofiitiou  that  church  is  set  agtumt  chapel,  and  chapel  agaimt  churcKfor 
some  private  advantage  rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  people  ;  an  idea 
that  the  senrices  are  not  intended  for  persons  in  their  rank ;  objections 
to  i\i%  peculiar  disHwetions  between  poor  and  rich,  where  they  consider 
all  are  on  an  equality ;  the  frowns  of  the  pew-openers,  and  sometimes  of 
those  gsudily  apparelled, — and  from  many  other  what  may  be  called 
incidents  connected  with  our  system  of  church  and  chapel  service, 
the  ayersion  of  the  working  classes  to  attend  public  worship  is  found 
by  the  Missionaries  to  be  such  as  is  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
surmounted.' — Twenty-first  Report^  p.  ll. 

The  italics  in  the  above  extract  are  our  own.  We  will  not 
discuss  the  points  which  they  involve^  but  will  leave  them  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
Churches  of  Christy  in  these  lands^  extended  among  the  masses. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  numbers  attending  the  services  of  the 
ISIissionaries^  as  compared  with  th7>se  who  are  induced  to  atteiiil 
what  is  caUed  '  public  worship/  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  one  of 
the  llethnal  Green  Missionaries  last  year  induced  seven  persons 
to  attend  church  or  chapel ;  while  in  that  district  between  five 
and  six  hundred  people,  who  would  not  on  any  account  enter 
either  the  one  building  or  the  other,  'have  been  brought  by  him, 
as  the  i-esult  of  four  years'  labour,  to  meet  together  every  Sunday 
for  social  worship/ 

The  Missionaries  have  collected  a  very  valuable  and  a  very 
frightful  mass  of  statistics  relative  to  Sabbath  desecration.  The 
result  of  a  collation  of  these,  in  the  one  item  of  Sunday  trading, 
is  the  discovery,  that,  in  the  moiety  of  London  occupied  by  the 
Mission,  the  shops  open  on  the  Lord's  Day  would  '  give  a  front- 
age to  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  London.  They  would 
constitute  thirty  continuous  miles  of  open  shops;  and  if  the 
other  half  of  London  is  of  a  like  character,  which  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be,  it  extends  the  line  to  sixty  miles.'  Year  by 
year,  however,  the  Missionaries  succeed  in  inducing  many  persona 
to  close  their  shops ;  and  yet,  as  we  read  the  comparatively  small 
number  under  this  head  included  in  the  annual  returns,  we  ask 
ourselves,  whether  the  number  of  new  shops  opened  on  Sundays 
within  the  ever-extending  boundaries  of  London,  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  those  closed  by  means  of  aU  Christian  efforts  put 
together;  and  we  confess  to  a  sad  and  half  hopeless  suspicion 
that  this  form  of  Sabbath  desecration  is  on  the  increase  in  the 
metropolis. 

In  reference  to  another  form  of  Sabbath-breaking,  while  the 
facts  coUected  by  the  Mission  are  melancholy  in  the  extreme, 
the  results  of  its  labours  have  been  especially  cheering.  We 
allude  to  the  use  of  cabs  on  Sunday.  The  condition  of  the  cab  and 
omnibus  drivers  of  London  and  most  of  our  large  towns  affords 
of  itself  matter  enough  for  a  separate  article.  The  majority  of 
these  men  know  nothing  of  Sunday,  except  that  often  it  is  more 
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laborious  than  other  days ;  and  that^  not  merely  nor  even  chiefly 
because  of  the  number  of  pleasure^takers  by  whom  they  are 
employed^  but  because  of  the  extent  to  which  their  vehides — 
cal»  especially — are  used  by  ^  the  religious  community '  in  going 
to^  or  returning  from^  church  or  chapel.  The  influence  of  this 
outrageous  and  flagrant  inconsistency  of  Cliristian  professors  on 
the  men  themselTCs  is  truly  frightful : — 

*  They  entertain  the  idea  that,  if  it  were  not  for  religious  people, 
they  would  have  their  Sundays,  as  they  believe  that  it  would  not 
Oftherwise  be  worth  their  masters'  while  to  send  them  out  on  that 
day,  except  under  special  circumstances.  So  strongly  does  this  circum- 
stance produce  an  antipathy  to  religious  persons  on  the  part  of  cabmen, 
that  some  will  even  try  to  avoid  taking  fai-cs  to  churches  or  chapels, 
simply  because  of  their  disgust  at  the  practice  of  persons  professing 
to  be  religious  employing  them  for  such  purposes.  The  manner  in 
which  cabmen  in  general,  in  their  intercourse  ^th  each  other,  swear 
at  religious  people,  and  especially  at  Christian  Ministers,  as  a  sort  of 
humbugs,  is  most  awful  to  listen  to,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  hear  it.  No  words  are  too  bad  in  their 
vocabulary  wherewith  they  curse  them.  Sometimes,  when  religious 
people  hire  cabs  to  take  them  to  church,  they  will  say  to  the  driver, 
as  they  get  out,  probably  to  relieve  their  conscience  for  the  act,  "  We 
hope  you  attend  some  place  of  public  worship."  It  is  related  in  a  recent 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Onmibus  Men  of  London^  that  a  cab-driver  not 
long  since  answered  a  lady  who  thus  addressed  him,  "  No,  Ma'am,  we 
drives  about  such  as  you."  ' — The  Millioti' Peopled  Oity^  pp.  173, 174. 

When  the  Missionary  to  the  cabmen  began  his  work  among 
them,  he  wore  a  white  neckerchief;  but,  discovering  that  he 
was  tiiereby  mistaken  for  a  Minister,  and  that  the  nicn  gave  no 
heed  whatever  to  any  thing  he  said,  he  put  on  a  black  one.  '  The 
difference  of  his  reception  was  almost  incredible;^  and  he  always 
iiaes  now  the  latter  dress.  ^Vhat  a  fact  is  this  I  It  is  pleasing, 
however,  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  among  the  cab- 
men have  been  very  successful;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
now  prove  their  sense  of  the  value,  if  not  the  Divine  obligation, 
of  the  Sabbath,  by  taking  out  only  six-days'  licenses.  There  are 
nearly  1,400  cabs  licensed  not  to  be  worked  on  a  Sunday.  Last 
year  there  was  an  increase  in  this  class  of  cabs  of  381,  and  a 
decrease  of  seven-days'  cabs  of  37.*  Another  gratifying  proof 
of  the  Society's  influence  in  favour  of  Sabbath  observance,  both 
among  cabmen  and  the  lower  classes  generally,  is,  that  in  1853 
between  2,000  and  3,000  of  the  former,  and,  in  a  single  district, 
288  out  of  292  weavers,  signed  petitions  against  the  opening  of 
tliC  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  labours  of  such   Missions  as  these  being  principally 

*  For  the  encouragement  of  six-dny  cabs,  and  the  information  especially,  of  our  country 
readcTs,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  cabs  numbered  from  10,000  and  upwards  are  caba 
whldi  do  not  work  on  Sundays.  They  will  generally  be  found  very  clean  and  ccm- 
fortaWe,  and  the  drivers  steady  and  civil.  ,  GoOqIc 
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directed  to  the  families  of  the  poor^  we  ^hall  expect  to  find  its 
agents  paying  special  attention  to  the  family  tie^  and  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  varions  domestic  relations. 
That  they  do  so  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  facts  detailed 
in  these  most  interesting  Reports.  It  is  fearful  to  think  to 
AThat  an  extent  the  very  foundation  of  the  family  among  the 
lower  classes^  especially  in  London^  is  vidous  and  insecure.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  how  many  cases  the  marriage 
tie  is  disregarded  among  the  poor  generally ;  but  they  must  be 
awfully  numerous.  Mr.  Mayhew^  in  his  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,  reckons  the  number  of  '  Street  Polk '  at  be- 
tween aftj  and  sixty  thousand^  of  whom  nearly  forty  thousand 
are  costermongers,  or  vendors  of  fruit,  fish,  and  vegetables. 
These  figures  represent  the  population  supported  in  this  way, 
including  men,  women,  and  cliildren.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Mayhew,  after  minute  and  extended  inquiry,  is,  that  '  only  one 
tenth — at  the  outside,  one  tenth — of  the  couples  living  together, 
and  carrying  on  the  costermongering  trade,  are  married.'  Judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  couples,  year  by  year,  induced  by  the 
Missionaries  to  be  lawfully  married,  and  considering  that  in  all 
probability  these  form  quite  a  minority  of  the  couples  living 
together,  the  crime  of  concubinage,  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
must  be  very  common.  On  this  subject  the  agents  of  the  Mis- 
sion cry  aloud,  and  spare  not :  and  their  success,  in  this  part  of 
their  work,  places  them  in  the  front  rank  of  social  reformers. 
During  the  last  five  years  the^  have  persuaded  2,318  persons, 
or  1,159  couples,  previously  livmg  unlawfully  together,  to  enter 
into  holy  wedlock.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  probable 
efiect  of  so  large  an  infusion  of  the  fundamental  element  of 
domestic  purity  and  peace  into  neighbourhoods  which  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  stews  of  impurity  and  lust. 

Of  course  the  offspring  of  such  couples  as  these,  and  indeed  of 
the  poor  generally  in  such  localities,  are  awfully  neglected.  Mere 
figures  can  give  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  amount  of  juvenile 
ignorance  and  crime  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
all  the  larger  towns  of  England.  Let  any  one  open  his  ears, 
when  walking  through  any  well-frequented  thorough&rc  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  profane  and  ribald  language  which  issues  from  the 
lips,  not  only  of  young  men  and  women^  but  even  of  very  little 
boys  and  girls ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  trem- 
ble for  the  generation  which  is  to  come.  Much  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Yet 
we  are  in  danger  of  too  much  self-complacency  here.  Eithtf 
our  methods  of  education  need  improvement,  or  tibe  deteriorating 
influence  of  our  large  towns  is  greater  than  we  suspected.  In  a 
single  district  of  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  which  is  well  pro- 
vided with  schools,  not  only  were  there  97  children  above  eight 
years  of  age  who  did  not  know  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  of  600 
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persons  above  fifteen  yean  of  age,  who  had  been  at  school,  801 
could  not  read  so  as  to  understand  the  sense;    while  835 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten,  went  to  no  school 
at  all.    Can  we  wonder  that,  according  to  Mr.  Garwood's  esti- 
mate, there  should  be  more  than  20,000  juvenile  thieves  in  Lon- 
don? and,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  at  least  80,000? 
For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
not  educated  in  virtue,  they  are  systematically  and  extensively 
trained  in  vice.     The  description  of  the  training  of  a  pickpocket, 
which  startled  us  from  our  propriety  some  years  ago  in  the 
pages  of  Oliver  Ikrist,  was  no  mere  creation  of  the  novelist's 
iVmcy,  but  a  grim  and  horrible  reality.      In  the  Eighteenth 
Beport  of  the  London  City  Mission,  the  case  is  given  of  a  man 
who  had  been  twenty  years  employed  in  training  young  lads  to 
steal ;  and  who,  on  being  asked  how  many .  he    had  trained 
during  that  time,  replied  that  they  could  not  be  less  than  five 
hundred  i  On  the  subject  of  juvenile  depravity,  and  the  methods 
recently  adopted  for  its  correction,  we  hope  to  have  an  early 
opportunity  of  writing  systematically  and  at  length.      It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say,  that  in  no  department  has  the  Mission 
been  more  successful  than  in  that  of  sending  the  children  of  the 
poor  to  Sabbath  and  Daily  Schools.    The  number  of  these,  in 
the  last  year  alone,  was  11,564.  Indeed,  to  these  City  and  Town 
Missions,  and  to  that  of  London  in  particular,  the  credit  of  ori- 
ginating an  order  of  schools  suited  to  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
the  people,  and  to  children  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  foulest 
depravity,  unquestionably  belongs.     From  the  time  when  that 
Bi^^ed  School  was  opened  in  Field  Lane^  the  Bagged  School, 
and^  in  many  cases,  the  Ragged  Church  too,  have  always  followed 
in  the  Town  Missionary's  track. 

Of  course,  the  majority  of  families  inhabiting  the  districts  are 
prayerless;  but,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Mission,  do- 
mestic worship  has  been  established  in  thousands  of  families  j 
with  what  results,  let  those  who  know  the  blessings  that  duster 
round  '  the  altar  of  the  household  *  imagine. 

The  progress  of  the  Town  Missionary  brings  him,  as  we  have 
said,  into  frequent  contact  with  thieves,  and  women  of  bad  cha;- 
racter.  We  shall  not  weary  and  disgust  our  readers  by  quoting 
statistics  as  to  the  probable  number  of  these  outcast  creatures. 
They  amount,  in  a  great  city  like  London,  to  many  scores  of 
thousands.  The  influence  which  the  Missionaries  have  acquired 
over  these  classes  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Strange  to  say,  they 
aeem  to  be  peculiarly  accessible  to  the  kindly  efforts  of  these 
good  and  simple  men.  In  the  year  1847-8,  one  Missionary  was 
especially  engaged  among  them ;  and  received  in  that  time,  at 
Ids  own  house,  no  iewer  than  4,776  visits  from  prostitutes  and 
thieves.  The  desire  of  reformation  among  them  amounts  to  a 
perfect  passion  ]  and  the  Report  certifies  that,  in  the  year  in 
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question^  the  Missionaries  'could,  without  any  other  agency, 
and  without  going  out  of  their  way,  have  themselves  filled  every 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  which  exists  in  this  philanthropic 
city  with  willing  inmates/  Thousands  of  unfortunate  women 
have,  during  the  progress  of  the  Mission,  been  led  hack  to  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and,  in  most  instances,  placed  in  circumstances 
to  earn  an  honest  and  creditable  living.  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  his 
most  recent  work,^  argues,  with  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  that 
the  criminal  classes  of  London  form  a  separate  and  distinct  race, 
divided  from  the  orderly  part  of  the  community  by  blood,  as 
well  as  by  crime  j  and  draws  from  this  fact,  while  making  many 
valuable  suggestions,  conclusions  disparaging  to  religion  and  to 
religious  effort.  But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  his  reason- 
ings, that  these  miserable  beings  are  men ;  and  the  great  success 
of  the  City  Mission  among  them  shows  that  they  are  as  acces- 
sible as  any  other  class  to  Christian  and  evangelizing  labour,  if 
it  be  only  judiciously  adapted,  and  lovingly  and  perseverin^y 
carried  out. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  very  imperfectly  sketched  what  may 
be  called  the  ordinary  course  of  a  Missionary's  duties,  tiiak, 
and  successes,  in  following  out  his  plans  of  domiciliary  visitation. 
But  there  are  large  classes  of  the  urban  population,  isolated,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  who  would  be  most  imperfectly  reached  by  mere 
ordinary  house-to-house  visitation.  To  several  of  these  the 
Society  has  undertaken  special  Missions;  and  its  example,  in 
this  respect,  is  partially  copied  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
The  London  City  Mission  employs  three  Missionaries  among 
the  cabmen,  two  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  one 
among  fallen  females  in  Marylebone,  two  among  the  Jews,  one 
to  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  two  among  the  Police,  two  in  the 
public-houses  and  coffee-shops  of  Marylebone,  one  among  tiie 
soldiers  in  London,  and  two  among  the  Welsh.  There  have 
been,  also,  at  various  times.  Missionaries  appointed  for  the 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners  resident  in 
Loudon,  though  we  do  not  find  any  enumeration  of  such  agents 
in  the  last  Report.  The  various  hospitals,  workhouses,  &c.,  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  regularly  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Mission  to  leave  no  class  whatever  unsupplied  with  the  means 
of  instruction,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tMom  every  man,  and  to 
teach  every  man.  The  instances  of  success  which  have  occurred 
among  all  these  classes  are  surprising  as  to  numb^>  and  many 
of  them  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  romance,  in  some  cases,  than  of  retdity.  But  the 
care  which  is  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  Institution  to  sift 
every  such  castf  thoroughly,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 

♦  '  The  Grcot  W9rl4  of  J^naon,'  ^  by  GoOglc 
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exaggeratioii,  aatiBfies  us  that  we  may  accept  all  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Reports  as  beings  in  faet^  within  the  truth. 

Greats  however^  as  are  the  results  here  specified^  and  wonder- 
ful as  is  the  work  of  moral  reformation  to  which  they  are  the 
key^  not  a  few  of  oar  readers  will  wish  to  know  something  of 
the  actual  spiritual  effects  of  this  great  undertaking.  In  glancing 
at  these^  we  may  premise,  that  no  cases  are  included  in  the 
returns^  under  the  head  of  '  Clonversipns/  until  ample  time  and 
opportunity  have  been  afforded  for  thoroughly  testing  each 
instance^  nor  until  the  parties  have  been  for  a  considerable 
period  in  communion  with  some  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Multitudes  of  hopeful  conversions  take  place^  especially  among 
the  sick  and  dying,  which  find  no  place  among  the  published 
documents  of  the  Mission.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  proper 
to  state,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  account  taken — at  least, 
none  is  published — of  the  cases  of  relapse  that  do  undoubtedly 
occur.  Brobably  these  are  very  few,  and  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  poor  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain 
them  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  is  proper  to  make 
some  allowance  for  this  unhappy  dass  of  cases,  in  attempting 
to  estimate  the  spiritual  usefulness  of  our  City  and  Town  Mis- 
sions. With  all  the  drawbacks,  however,  that  caution  and 
pnidence  may  suggest,  the  Mission  has  been  greatly  owned 
of  Gk)d  in  this  first  and  highest  object  of  its  labours.  We  pre- 
sume there  are  not  many  Pastors  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  any 
of  our  large  towns  who  cannot  count  upon  some  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  their  Church  members  from  the  source  now  under 
consideration.  The  number  of  persons  who,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  have  been  received  as  communicants,  by  their 
respective  Pastors,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  City 
Missionaries,  is  5,869.  Who  can  look  at  such  figures,  remem- 
bering from  how  degraded  a  class  of  socie^,  and  how  low  a 
depth  of  depravity,  the  majority  of  these  have  been  rescued, 
without  exclaiming,  Thi$  is  the  Lord*s  doing,  and  it  is  marveU 
Ions  in  our  eyes?  Many,  too,  perhaps  most,  of  them 
are  heads  of  fiEunilies ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  up  a  generation 
of  prostitutes  and  gaol-birds,  are  learning  how  to  train  their 
little  ones  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case.  As  already 
stated,  the  Missionaries  annually  visit  thousands  of  sick  and 
dying  persons,  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  whom  have  no  other 
spiritual  friend  or  counsellor.  Among  these  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  hundreds  of  genuine  conversions  have  occurred ; 
though,  from  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  death-bed  repentance, 
comparatively  little  is  said  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  agents  of  our  Town  Missions  have  been  mes- 
soigers  of  merc^  to  thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  had 
no  wofd  of  Christian  ceunsd  or  sympathy  in  their  dying  mo- 
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xnents;  and  that  hundreds  have  apparently  died  in  peace  and 
hope^  who  must  otherwise  have  passed  into  eternity  exclaimin^^ 
No  man  carethfor  my  toul ! 

We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  many  most  striking  and 
interesting  facts,  illustrative  of  the  labours  and  trium^is  of 
the  agents  of  this  Mission  among  Infidels^  SociaHsts,  Mormons, 
Irish  Papists,  drunkards,  and  numerous  other  varieties  of  the 
fallen  and  destitute  population  for  whose  benefit  they  labour. 
Nor  can  we  stay  to  dwell  upon  those  open-air  services,   the 
revival  of  which,  among  all  denominations,  including  even  the 
Church  of  England,  is  so  hopefal  a  sign  of  our  times,  and  is 
traceable  mainly  to  Town  Missions.    We  have  only  to  add,  that 
this  great  work  of  religion  and  philanthropy  is  prosecuted, 
at  present,  at  an  annual  expense  of  rather  more  than  i£32,000. 
The  income  of  the  Mission  has  steadily  increased  with  ev«y 
year  of  its  advance.    The  expenditure  seems  to  combine  as  nice 
a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  zeal  as  that  of  any  philanthroinc 
Society  with  which  we  are  acquainted;    while  a  considerate 
regard  is  observed  towards  the  claims  of  disabled  Missionaries 
and  Missionaries'  widows,  by  a  separate  fund  for  their  b^iefit 
When  we  compare  this  expenditure  with  the  variety  and  solidity 
of  the  benefits  conferred ;  when  we  think  of  the  numerous  and 
efficient  schemes  of  civic  amelioration  which  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  London  City  Mission,  or  been  greatly  promoted 
by  it ;  and  when,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  costly 
machinery  by  which   Qovernment    and  law  provide  for    the 
restraint  and  punishment  of  the  classes  to  whom  the  efforts  of 
this  and  similar  Missions  are  directed ;  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that,  after  more  than  twenty-one  years'  experience  of  the  com- 
parative cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  former,  and  the  enor- 
mous cost  and  all  but  utter  inefficiency  of  the  latter,  the  income 
of   such    Societies  is  not  quadrupled,  or  multiplied  tenfold. 
Certainly,  no  money  ever  laid  out  on  philanthropic  objects  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  more  speedily  or  amply  repaid;  and  it 
needs  only  an  adequate  supply  of  pecuniary  resources,  to  repress, 
by  means  of  such  labours  as  those  which  we  have  reviewed, 
more  speedily  and  extensively  than  by  any  other  method,  the 
enormous  amount  of  crime,  which  is  the  greatest  disgrace  of  our 
land,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our  legislation. 

One  or  two  questions  of  a  practical  nature  arising  out  of  our 
imperfect  and  rapid  sketch  may  now  be  considered.  Tiie  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  efficiency  of  lay  agency  may  be  said 
to  have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  such  labours  and  results  as 
those  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling.  But,  indeed,  that  ques- 
tion has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  open  one  with  the  readers  of 
this  periodical.  But  another  question  which  excites  some  anxiety 
in  our  minds  is.  Why  should  not  the  Christian  Ministry  itself, 
and  the  Churches,  as  such,  take  a  larger  and  more  fictive  share 
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in  work  of  this  description?  Mr.  Nasmith^  and  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Campbell^  strongly  felt  that  the  institution  which  the  former 
was  endeavouring  to  establish^  '  was  artificial;'  that  the  '  natural ' 
agent  in  such  work  is  ^  the  Church ; '  and  that '  whenever  coii« 
gregations  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  to  tliose  around  them 
who  are  drawn  unto  deaths  all  institutions  so  constituted  will  be 
dissolved,  and  their  valuable  elements  combined  into  a  new  and 
a  far  more  efficient  form.'  *  We  fear  that  we  are  yet  far  from 
the  degree  of  Church  life  and  activity  desiderated  in  the  above 
quotation^  and  that  it  will  be  long  indeed  l)efore  such  Societies  as 
our  City  and  Tbwn  Missions  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
zealous  and  unwearied  efforts  of  Christian  congregations.  We 
believe  that  a  step  has  been  taken  in  several  instances  towards 
such  a  consummation,  by  the  appointment  of  Missionaries  to 
labour  in  connexion  with  particular  places  of  worship,  by  the 
congregations  belonging  to  which  their  support  is  guaranteed. 

We  confess,  however,  to  a  feeling  of  jesJousy, — we  hope  it  is 
'godly  jealousy,^ — in  respect  to  the  Christian  Ministry.       In 
spite  of  the  wise  and  judicious  guards  thrown  around  the  agents 
by  the  Committees ;  in  spite  of  the  positive  prohibition  to  preach, 
or  perform  any  ftinctions  deemed  to  be  properly  ministerial ;  we 
think  we  have  sometimes  seen,  both  in  Missionaries  themselves, 
and  in  districts  which  have  been  long  favoured  with  their  atten- 
tions, a  disposition  to  place  the  Missionary  by  the  side  of  the 
Pastor,  and  to  undervalue  the  divinely  ordained  institution  of 
the  ministry  of  the  word.     Something  of  this  is,  perhaps,  in- 
evitable, and  we  do  not  mention  it  by  way  of  abating  one  jot 
of  the  cordial  and  admiring  appreciation  which  we  have  rendered 
in  the  preceding  pages.     But  we  wish  to  hint,  that  perhaps  the 
most  effectual  antidote  to  any  such  abuse  woidd  arise  from  the 
devotion  of  regular  and  ordained  Ministers  to  a  similar  work. 
In  the  Church  of  England  this  is,  indeed,  largely  the  case ;  and 
we  know  of  Nonconformist  Ministers  who  take  it  up  as  '  a  labour 
of  love.'     But  there  is  surely  room  for  a  great  increase  in  their 
number.     How  humiliating  is  the  fact  previously  recorded  of  the 
hatred  and  distrust  awakened  among  the  cabmen  by  the  sight  of 
a  -white  neckerchief!     The  same  prejudice  against  'parsons^  is 
almost  universal  among  the  costermongers.    The  natural  enmity 
of  the  human  heart  to  religion  will  not  explain  it ;  for  these  very 
people  will  listen  eagerly  to  the  teaching  of  a  man  with  a  black 
neckerchief.     No :  we  fear  tlie  fact  is  too  plain,  that  our  past 
neglect  of  the  poor  has  convinced  them  that  we  care  nothing  for 
them ;  and  naturally  enough  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  repay 
that  neglect.     If  it  be  so,  the  only  plan  of  removing  the  impres- 
sion is  for  the  Church  to  show,  in  the  persons  of  its  Ministers, 
that  it  does  really  care  for  their  spiritual  destitution,  and  is  in 
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earnest  to  supply  it.  A  short  time  spent  among  the  poor  by  a 
devoted  and  loving  ambassador  of  Chnst  would  soon  remove  the 
dislike  to  his  white  neckcloth,  and  he  would  reap  a  rich  and 
golden  harvest  of  souls. 

Tlie  catholic  spirit  and  constitution  of  these  Societies  has 
already  been  noted,  and  received  our  meed  of  applause.    In 
looking  over  the  'Instructions  to  Missionaries/  however,  we 
have  bsen  tempted  to  ask  whether  this  is  not  carried  to  an 
extreme,  and  whether  some  of  these  lessons  were  not  dictated 
more  by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  hostilities  of  Christians  than 
by  a  high  and  single-minded  regard  to  the  common  end.     The 
Missionary  is  forbidden,  for  instance,  while  urging  the  people  of 
his  charge  to  attend  public  worship,  to  mention  any  particular 
church  or  chapel ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  is  not  to  recommend 
any  particular  religious  body  to  those  who  desire  to  join  the 
Church  of  Christ.    Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Missionary  is 
the  very  man,  before  all  others,  to  whom  persons  impressed 
under  his  teaching  would  look  for  advice  on  these  matters,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  verv  best  man  to  give  it.    And  some  con- 
siderable risk  of  not  housing  and  garnering  the  results,  so  to 
speak,  appears  to  us  likely  to  be  run,  by  thus  silencing  the  Mis- 
sionary in  one  of  the  most  important  stages  of  his  work.     We 
believe  it  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hapd,  at  the  commencement 
of  these  undertakings,  that,  were  the  Missionary  to  give  the 
preference,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  poor,  to  any  particular 
denomination,  he  would  be  suspected  of  partizanship,  and  would 
fail  to  secure  their  confidence  and  attention.    It  might  be  so 
then.   The  assertion  was  made  on  the  authority  of  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  the  feelings  of  the  poor;  and,  if  the  rule 
were  made  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  on  this  ground,  it  was  entitled 
to  respect.     It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  thode  best  acquainted  with 
this  peculiar  work  believe  that  the  same  state  of  feeling  exists 
among  the  poor,  and  that  true  policy  requires  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  this  rule.    Frequently,  too,  when  the  convert  cannot 
get  advice  from  the  Missionary,  he  will  ask,  *  Where  do  you  go, 
Sir?^  and  will  follow  him  to  his  own  place  of  worship.    It  is, 
therefore,   with  no  little  diffidence,  that  we  throw  out  any 
suggestion  on    this  subject,   conscious,  as  we   are,  that  the 
experienced  and  noble-minded  men  who  conduct  the  affidrsof 
these  Societies,  must  have  often  had  it  under  th^  considera- 
tion, and  have  decided  upon  what,  in  their  much  wiser  judg- 
ment, is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  great  end  in  view.    We 
And  that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  Missionary  supported  by  any 
one  Church,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  work  for  the  oene- 
fit  of  that  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  his  district.    If 
this  be  generally  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  an  additional  reason 
why  this  great  cause  should  be  taken  up  more  and  m(»re  by  the 
ChurcJ^s  of  our  land*  Cc^f^n\o 
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We  now  iuru  to  the  last  part  of  our  task;  namely,  the  eon- 
aideration  of  the  bearing  of  this  subject  upon  the  Home  Mission 
of  Methodism.  The  experience  gathered  in  these  institutions 
will  not  fail  to  suggest  the  course  and  methods  most  proper  to 
be  adopted  and  pureed. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Methodism  is  essentially  mis- 
sionary. The  itinerancy  of  its  principal  agents,  inTolving  both 
frequent  changes  in  their  spheres  of  labour,  and  continual  jour- 
neyings  to  and  fro  within  each  ^Circuit/  gives  it  more  of  an 
evangelizing  and  aggressive,  than  of  a  pastoral,  character.  In 
ceasing,  therefore,  to  be  practically  missionary  in  its  aims  and 
efforts,  it  would  afford  too  plain  an  indication  of  an  internal 
weakness  and  decline.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  symptoms 
of  this  declension  have  appeared,  if  we  regard  its  present  influ- 
ence over  the  masses  of  our  countrymen.  One  thing  at  least 
is  certain :  the  agency  of  Methodism  is  at  present  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  popular  aggression. 
What  can  be  done  to  make  its  influence  more  generally  felt, 
and  to  bring  especially  the  benighted  multitudes  who  seem  to 
have  wholly  eluded  its  grasp,  under  that  influence  ? 

Mr.  Prest  very  properly  reminds  us  that  the  Fund  in  question 
is  designed  for  the  susieniaiion,  as  well  as  the  extensiou,  of  the 
Home  Work  of  Methodism ;  and  presents  us  with  an  array  of  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  pover^  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  feebleness 
of  many  of  the  Circuits,  especially  in  rural  districts,  which  it  is 
most  distressing  to  peruse.  We  agree  with  him  that  such  stations 
must  not  be  abandoned ;  and  that  measures  should  first  of  all  be 
taken  to  place  the  Ministers  appointed  to  them  in  a  more  comfort- 
able and  honourable  position  as  to  finance.  It  is  impossible  that 
many  of  these  excellent  men  can  do  full  justice  to  themselves 
and  their  work  in  the  terribly  straitened  circumstances  into 
which,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall.  Nor  could 
the  Connexion  answer  it  to  Ood,  especially  in  these  days,  when 
the  rural  districts  are  so  extensively  overrun  with  Puseyism,  to 
abandon,  without  overwhelming  reason,  any  of  that  ground  to 
which  His  providence  has  led  it,  and  where  perhaps  Methodism  is 
the  only  agency  by  which  the  Gospel  is  truly  preached.  And 
when  we  remember  to  how  large  an  extent  rural  and  even  de- 
pendent Circoits  have  contribute  to  provide  the  Methodists  with 
'  able  Ministers  of  the  New  Testament,'  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
A  foUy  as  well  as  a  crime  to  abandon  them  on  the  ground  of  the 
actual  or  probable  expense  devolved  on  the  Connexion  at  large 
for  their  support.  Bather  let  all  prudent  means  be  taken  for 
enlarging  the  operations  of  the  body,  and  multiplying  its  agents 
in  these  parts  of  the  country.  When  we  read  of  large  and  im- 
portant towns  in  Surrey,  Essex,  Hampshire,  and  other  counties, 
into  which  Methodism  is  not  introduced,  and  where  very  little 
evangelical  and  vital  religion  at  all  is  found^  we  can  by  no  means 
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tolerate  the  notion  of  contracting  the  present  scale  of  effort^  but 
must  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  its  extension^  if  possible^  to  all 
places  so  situated. 

But^  r^ard  being  thus  had  to  the  claims  of  existing  Societies, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  extension  of  the  Home  Work  of 
Methodism,  common  scyose  and  Christian  duty  alike  require  that 
we  should  ask^  in  what  direction  that  extension  is  most  needed, 
and  where  it  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  It  is  m  our  large  towns,  and  in  the  great 
hives  of  population  and  industry,  that  all  the  elements  of  good 
and  evil  are  in  most  active  devdopment  and  in  fiercest  conflict. 
It  is  there  that  vice  assumes  its  most  hideous  forms,  spreads  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  inflicts  most  extensively  its  worst  conse- 
quences. But  the  very  causes  of  this, — the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  frequency  of  intercourse,  the  development  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise, — are  also  more  favourable  to  the  diflusion 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  if  only  an  adequate  eflbrt  be  made  for 
that  pmrpose.  I^ft  to  chance,  as  facts  abundantly  prove,  a  town 
population  is  incomparably  worse,  both  physically  and  morally, 
than  a  country  one;  but,  with  proper  care  and  culture,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  much  better.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  labour  of  spiritually  tending  a  population  of  2,000 
people  Collected  in  some  four  or  five  villages,  a  dozen  miles  apart 
from  each  other,  with  that  of  tending  a  similar  population  in  one 
of  our  great  London  alleys ;  let  him  compare  the  stolidity  of  a 
weary  congregation  of  ploughmen  on  a  winter^s  evening,  with 
the  sharp,  shrewd  attention  of  a  town  audience  gathered  from  a 
similar  level  of  society ;  and  he  will  not  hesitate  as  to  the  quarter 
in  which  the  greatest  probabilities  of  success  lie.  Nay,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  itself,  our  large  towns  imperatively  demand 
greater  attention.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
population  is  continually  migrating  into  the  towns !  and  what 
numbers  of  those  who  thus  migrate  are  annually  swallowed  up 
in  the  vortex  of  civic  impurity  and  misery,  and  lost  to  virtue  and 
happiness  for  ever  I  London,  especially,  is  the  great  receptacle 
for  country  people  of  every  dass ;  from  London,  too,  thousands 
of  them  are  annually  poured  forth,  not  over  England  alone,  but 
through  the  world, — alas !  how  fearfully  deteriorated  by  their 
contact  with  metropolitan  profligacy  and  sin  !  Yet  for  London, 
in  proportion  to  its  immense  population,  Methodism  has  done  less 
than  for  almost  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  speedy  extension  of  Meth- 
odist agency  in  large  towns,  we  venture  to  submit  that  the 
experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  abundantly  proved  the 
w^om  and  adaptation  of  a  plan  of  operations  similar  to  what 
has  now  been  reviewed.  The  first  and  most  certain  means  of 
eyaDgelising  the  poor  in  large  towns  is  systematic  domiciUai^ 
*yiji%tation.    We  have  scarcely  any  hope  that  a  perceptible  im» 
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preagiou  will  be  made  upon  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  depravity 
that  surrounds  us,  unless  this  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  all  ope- 
rations^ and  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  it 
is  the  real  source  of  that  amazing  influence  for  good  which  our 
Town  Missionaries  have  acquii-ed ;  and  if  the  Methodists  wish 
to  rank  with  these  good  men  in  power  and  success^  they  must, 
in  this  respect,  imitate  their  example.  Unless  they  are  prepared 
to  go  from  house  to  house  among  the  poor,  and  that  systemati- 
cally and  continuously,  any  other  means  will  be  comparatively 
inefficient. 

But  to  this  end,  how  great  a  multiplication  of  agents  does 
Methodism  require !  Mr.  Prest  remarks,  '  In  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  there  are  27  Wesleyan  Ministers  sustaining  pastoral 
relations  to  the  Circuits ;  or  but  1  to  every  75,093  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  I  to  every  752  of  attendants  at  our  places  of  worship.' 
Now,  if  all  these  Ministers  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to 
attend  exclusively  to  preaching  and  pastoral  visitation,  they 
would  be  fully  employed.  The  thorough  discharge  of  these 
two  duties  would  leave  them  little,  if  any,  time  for  such  mis- 
sionary service  as  the  population  needs.  The  same  may  be  said, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  every  large  town ;  and,  when  we  remember 
that  many  of  these  Ministers  are  busily  occupied  on  Connexiohal 
Committees,  as  well  as  on  those  of  a  religious  and  philanthropic 
nature  generally,  it  becomes  apparent  that  no  mere  modification 
of  existing  agencv  can  meet  the  case.  There  must  be  an  in- 
creased number  of  agents,  and  that  very  soon. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done,  in  the  systematic 
and  continuous  manner  in  which  alone  it  can  succeed,  it  must 
l)e  done  by  men  wholly  devoted  to  it.  Interruptions,  whether 
arising  from  the  claims  of  secular  business,  or  of  general  minis- 
terial service,  would  be  all  but  fatal  to  success.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  agents  must  be  paid.  Gratuitous  eflbrt,  however 
valuable  and  influential,  will  necessarily  be  too  fitful,  occasional, 
and  uncertain,  in  this  field  of  labour.  Here,  no  doubt,  some 
slight  difliculty  may  occur.  Should  the  agency  be  ministerial 
or  lay?  Or  should  it  combine  the  two  elements  ?  We  confess 
we  could  not  contemplate,  without  great  dismay,  the  adoption  of 
plans  which  should  exclude  the  ministerial  element.  No  surer 
method  of  increasing  the  contempt  in  which  the  Ministry 
is  extensively  held  among  the  poor,  and  destroying  all  hope 
of  its  influence  over  them,  could  be  devised,  than  the  creation  of 
an  agency  for  their  special  benefit  in  which  the  Christian  Minis- 
ter  should  not  be  prominent.  We  assume  it,  therefore,  as  cer- 
tain, that  provision  must  be  made,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
Ministers,  for  consecrating  some  of  them  to  this  special  work, 
whether  as  the  work  of  their  life,  or  only  that  of  their  earlier 
career, — whether  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Circuit  sys- 
fem,  or  as  an  appe^4.ajge^  iii  eome  sort,  to  it,  we  leave  to  wise/ 
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and  more  autboritatire  consideration.  The  Church  of  Bngland 
finds  no  difficulty  with  this  question.  What  large  numbed  of 
her  Curates^  for  instance^  are  regularly  employed  in  precisely 
such  work  as  this  I 

But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  desire  the  omission 
of  the  lay  element.  Methodism,  more  than  any  other  system, 
has  presented,  in  every  period  of  its  history,  the  combination  of 
ministerial  and  lay  agency,  in  harmonious  and  beneficial  action ; 
and  that  combination  must  be  kept  up  here.  We  presume  not 
to  dogmatize  on  such  a  subject;  but  would  it  be  impossible  to 
arrange  some  plan  for  employing  a  few  Ministers,  surrounded 
and  supported  by  a  small  but  active  staff  of  lay  helpers,  devoted 
to  this  work,  in  several  of  our  large  towns  ?  Something  like  a 
precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Seamen's  Mission. 
There  is  an  ordained  Minister,  supported  by  a  salaried  lay 
helper.  Why  should  not  the  Minister,  if  the  enlargement  of  his 
sphere  of  labour  require  it,  have  another,  and  yet  another,  such 
helper  ?  and  why  should  not  the  principle  adopted  in  this  case, 
and  working,  as  we  understand,  harmoniously  enough  with  the 
Methodist  system,  be  applied  to  the  case  of  other  destitute 
classes  in  our  towns  and  cities?  We  will  not  dwell  further  on 
this  topic,  however,  satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  before  an  earnest 
purpose,  and  a  solemn  consecration  to  the  work,  all  difficulties 
will  speedily  vanish,  and  all  interests  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Already,  we  believe,  something  is  done  by  a  paid  lay  agency 
among  the  Methodists  of  Fiiverpool  and  elsewhere;  and  we  have 
just  heard  of  a  metropolitan  chapel,  in  connexion  with  which 
two  Wesleyan  gentlemen  have  become  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Missionary. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  our  Wesleyan  friends 
will  have  ample  opportunity  afforded  them  of  showing  whe'ther 
they  can  discern  the  signs  of  tie  times,  and  play  the  man  for 
the  cities  of  our  God.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made 
for  holding,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
ference, three  hundred  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
nexion. We  trust  that  they  will  be  well  attended,  and  followed 
by  liberal  pecuniary  results ;  and  that,  not  later  than  the  next 
Conference,  we  may  witness  the  commencement  of  an  earnest 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  to  take  a  larger 
share  m  the  efforts  which  are  now  in  progress  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  our  urban  population. 
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In  all  that  pertains  to  CHriatianity  and  the  right  relations  of 
man  and  his  Maker^  we  hold  that  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  is 
neither  oracle  nor  sound  interpreter.  In  his  lofty  soarings  on 
morals^  and  his  deep  philosophizings  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
we  have  often  alighted  on  that  which  has  set  us  musing ;  but 
heavenly  truth  we  have  not  found  there.  '  Sentences  of  guidance 
and  consolation  which  are  still  glowing  and  effective/ — to  use 
his  own  beautiful  language, — we  seek,  indeed,  amongst  the  things 
which  remain  in  our  memory;  but,  alas  !  how  few  their  number ! 

Often  do  we  wonder,  when  we  contemplate  this  American 
thinker,  sitting  in  his  solitude  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
looking  out  from  the  bustling  throng  with  which  he  can  have  no 
sympathy,  into  all  history;  amidst  the  activities  of  the  New 
World,  holding  nearest  intercourse  with  the  wise  men  of  Oreece ; 
dwelling  as  to  his  spirit  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  yet  as  to  the 
body  hard  by  the  steam-engine  and  the  noise  of  hammers;  his 
surroundings,  the  bu^  toils  and  strifes  of  a  people  of  the  present 
and  the  future ;  his  daily  companions,  Plato  and  Socrates,  and 
whosoever  thought  most  nobly  in  the  ages  of  a  far  distant  past. 
To  see  this  man,  tliis  philosopher,  so  observant,  comprehending 
in  his  gase  the  old  and  the  new,  familiar  with  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  every  age,  and  scamiing  in  his  vision  all  history  to  seek 
out  every  fresh  phase  and  development  of  thought ;  yet,  as  to 
some  of  the  mightiest  energies  which  have  marked  the  world^s 
history,  some  of  those  sentiments  which  have  most  stirred  the 
spirit  which  is  in  man,  ignorant  as  darkness  itself,  his  mind  a  per- 
fect blank, — this  is  to  us  an  astonishment  and  a  grief.  Surely, 
we  have  sometimes  thought,  if  some  sage  of  pagan  Greece  were 
to  rise  up  from  his  grave  of  centuries,  and — ^unenlightened  as  to 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  by  simple  words  and 
deeds  shedding  new  light  on  all  old  questions  which  troubled 
men's  inquiring  minds — were  to  repeat  to  us  the  frigid  axioms 
of  the  Lyceum,  or  to  renew  the  speculations  of  the  Porch,  we 
should  feel  that  he  was  as  near  to  us  in  the  sympathies  of  mind 
and  spirit,  as  we  ever  can  feel  in  relation  to  the  philosopher  of 
New  England. 

In  some  reality  or  dream,  it  matters  not  which,  we  have  seen 
arise  out  of  densely  rolling  cloud  the  towers  and  battlements  of 
some  vast  castle  pile.  We  have  gathered  no  conception  of  a 
structure  standing  on  a  foundation  of  honest  stone,  and  built  for 
the  use  of  man.  But  from  this  combination  of  air,  and  cloud, 
and  castle,  we  have  been  impressed  with  a  dim  and  shadowy  idea 
of  remotest  distance,  of  dimensions  immeasurably  vast,  and  of 
a  disconnexion  in  all  this  vision  mth  humanity  and  with  our- 
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selves.  It  is  no  otherwise  when  we  read  the  discoursings  of  Mr. 
Emerson^  seeking  to  be  instructed  in  moral  science.  There  is 
idea;  we  feel  brought  into  a  presence;  but  not  a  presence  that 
we  can  taste,  or  feel,  or  handle;  only  a  dim  shadow,  which, 
chilling  us  as  it  passes,  leayes  on  our  souls  an  impression  of  all 
that  is  vast,  and  remote,  and  sombre,  and  untrue.  Isolated  dream- 
casts  of  nature  and  humanity,  they  rise  up  like  phantoms  from  a 
sleeper's  brain ;  and,  smote  by  the  rays  of  morning,  they  mingle 
and  dissolve,  and  presently  '  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.' 

Nevertheless,  we  regard  Mr.  Emerson  as  a  great  thinker  in 
some  departments,  and  one  of  our  profoundest  and  shrewdest 
observers : — wrong,  only,  in  many  of  his  reasonings  and  observ- 
ings,  because  of  one-sidcdness  and  want  of  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness,— wrong,  because  there  is  much  he  does  not  see ;  and 
what  he  does  see,  he  is  apt  to  see  through  a  medium  of  exagge- 
ration,— ^but  wrong  chiefly,  because  he  has  missed  sight  of  Chns- 
tianity  as  a  Divine  power  and  heavenly  wisdom ;  and,  with  the 
greatest  fact  and  mightiest  influence  in  the  life  of  humanity 
blotted  out,  would  fain  discover  life's  interpreter,  and  the  guiding 
star  of  our  spirits,  in  that  yearning  after  light,  rather  than  light 
itself,  which  characterizes  the  grand  speculations  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers. 

But  we  must  come  to  our  text.  We  are  to  meet  Mr.  Emerson 
to-day,  not  in  the  walks  of  philosophy  and  theology,  but  in  a  field 
for  which  he  has  peculiar  qualifications,  and  where  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  meet  him.  The  New  England  seer  pronounces  upon  the 
England  of  his  fathers.  The  prophet-philosopher  of  the  New 
World  sits  in  his  retirement  at  Concord,  and  passes  judgment  on 
our  land  and  our  people.  The  old  oracular  voice  is  heard.  It  is 
the  same  tone ;  the  same  English,  abrupt,  rugged,  forcible, — the 
English  of  the  risen  Plato ;  and  the  subject  of  its  utterances  is 
— ^^ourselves. 

Men,  not  places  and  things,  are  evidently  Mr.  Emerson's  chief 
concernment  in  the  pursuit  of  his  travels.  Hence,  in  looking 
over  his  diary  during  his  first  visit  to  Europe  in  1833,  he  finds 
nothing  to  extract  about  France,  or  Italy,  or  England ;  but  finds 
the  sculptor  Greenough  at  Florence,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 
at  his  villa  near  Fiesole,  and  Coleridge  at  Highgate,  and  Carlyle 
at  Craigenputtock,  and  Wordsworth  in  his  sweet  home  at  Bydal 
Mount.  Mr.  Emerson's  book  of  travels,  we  might  predict,  will 
be  no  dry  record  of  dates  and  places,  no  mere  description  of  sights 
and  scenes.  '  English  Traits'  he  rightly  chooses  as  his  subject 
Here,  in  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  character,  in  the  study  of 
man,  he  is  at  home ;  and  all  else,  except  as  it  illustrates  this  one 
topic,  is  of  little  interest  to  Mr.  Emerson.  He  came  to  England, 
moved  amongst  Englishmen,  and  carried  ofi^  impressions  of  Eng- 
lish character;  then,  returning  home,  took  years  to  reflect  upon 
the  materials  of  fact  and  idea  he  had  gathered,  viewed  hisimpres- 
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sions  of  English  character  in  the  light  of  past  history  and  present 
circumstances ;  and  at  length,  twenty-three  years  after  his  first 
visit,  and  nine  after  his  second,  commits  his  matured  conclusions 
to  paper  and  print.  The  very  idea  of  a  carefulness  so  self-den)ring, 
and  a  hesitation  to  rush  into  print  so  praiseworthy,  hut  unhappily 
so  rare,  favourably  impresses  us  concerning  the  book.  And  when 
we  look  at  the  result,  we  confess  our  anticipations  are  not  dis- 
appointed. "With  many  faults,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  with 
many  statements  and  conclusions  to  which  we  think  we  have 
very  good  reason  to  demur,  we  yet  doubt  whether  there  exists 
any  man  out  of  England, — perhaps  we  might  add  also,  in  Eng- 
land,— who  could  have  presented  so  profound,  so  comprehensive, 
and  so  impartial  an  analysis  of  the  English  character,  as  that 
contained  in  the  small  volume  before  us. 

For  the  rareness  and  the  value  of  the  virtue,  we  prize  the 
impartiality  of  this  book  probably  more  than  any  of  its  other 
distinguishing  excellencies.  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  write  as  an 
American,  but  as  a  cosmopolite.  The  American  character, — it 
is  of  no  use  to  conceal  it, — possesses  no  small  measure  of  that 
weakness  which  leads  men  to  compare  others  ever  with  them- 
selves, and  which  will  hardly  allow  the  acknowledgment  of 
another's  merit,  without  a  demand  for  the  recognition  of  one's 
own.  This  characteristic  has  its  origin  in  a  certain  self-conceit 
and  vanity,  and  indicates  a  complete  enslavement  to  the  thought, 
'  How  do  I  appear  in  the  eyes  of  others  ?  What  are  other  people 
thinking  about  me  ?'  Now,  Mr.  Emerson  has  none  of  this.  He 
is,  we  have  said,  not  American,  but  cosmopolitan  in  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  If  he  have  a  home,  it  is  to  ancient  Greece  that  he 
belongs ;  it  is  but  an  accident  of  his  life,  that  he  has  his  dwelling- 
place  in  the  New  World.  Hence,  he  looks  at  England  fairly. 
He  scarcely  so  much  as  refers  to  America.  The  odiousness  of 
comparison  he  never  obtrudes.  The  design,  when  writing  o^. 
England,  to  exalt  his  own  country,  we  nowhere  detect.  If  he  errs 
in  his  statements  or  conclusions,  he  errs  not  through  the  bias  of 
a  vain  and  conceited  mind,  but  honestly  and  of  conviction. 

The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  lilmerson's  book  contains  all  that  he 
chooses  to  preserve  of  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1833.  It  is 
the  porch,  as  it  were,  by  which  the  edifice  itself  is  reached.  It 
contains  nothing  more  than  sketches  of  interviews,  held  with 
some  of  our  chief  celebrities  in  the  world  of  intellect;  the 
attraction  of  seeing  whom,  he  confesses,  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  visiting  Europe.  One  of  these,  his  visit  to  Coleridge^ 
must  have  been  an  interesting  '  spectacle,^  as  he  himself  de- 
scribes it,  'rather  than  a  conversation.'  To  see  the  'old  man 
eloquent '  addressing,  at  fiill  pace,  his  visitor ;  starting  almost 
immediately  the  subject  of  Dr.  Channing;  saying  what  an 
unspeakable  misfortune  it  was  that  he  had  turned  out  a  Uni- 
tarian ;     then,    declaiming    on    Unitarianism^^   its^  ^Uy    and 
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Ignorance^  its  high  unreasonablenesB ;  next^  reading  with 
Tehemence  two  or  three  pages  of  his  own  writing  in  the  fly- 
leaves  of  Bishop  Waterland's  book :  then^  at  a  happy  moment, 
whilst  stopping  for  breath,  to  hear  the  young  visitant's  modest 
interposition,  that,  '  whilst  he  highly  valued  all  his  explimations, 
he  was  bound  to  tell  him  that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  Uni- 
tarian,' followed  by  the  abrupt,  '  Yes,  I  suppose  so  /  and,  with 
fresh  breath,  a  new  onslaught  upon  his  guest's  views,  in  which, 
amongst  many  other  things,  Coleridge  said, '  he  knew  all  about 
Uuitarianism  perfectly  well,  because  he  had  once  been  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  knew  what  quackery  it  was ;  and  had  himself  been 
called  ''the  rising  star  of  Unitarianism :"  ^  and  again,  to  see 
the  poet  stand  up  to  recite,  with  strong  emphasis,  ten  or  twelve 
lines  he  had  lately  composed  on  his  baptismal  anniversaxy, 
and  completing  an  hour's  discourse  by  a  series  of  philosophic 
statements,  and  book-like  paragraphs,  which  his  visitor  found 
it  impossible  afterwards  to  recall : — the  whole  scene  must  have 
been  one  sufficiently  singular,  yet  perfectly  accordant  with  all 
we  know  of  Coleridge's  peculiarities  of  conversation. 

Passing  on,  we  find  the  volimie  occupied,  for  the  most  part, 
with  an  analysis  of  English  character,  arranged  under  the 
following  heads :  '  Land,'  '  Race,' '  Ability,'  '  Manners,'  '  Truth,' 
'Character,'  'Cockayne,'  'Wealth,'  'Aristocracy,'  'Universi- 
ties,' 'Religion,'  'Literature,'  'The  Times/  ' Stonehenge,'  'Per- 
sonal,'  '  Result,'  '  Speech  at  Manchester.'  A  general  summaiy 
of  the  more  important  of  Mr.  £merson's  conclusions,  as  he  sits 
in  judgment  upon  us,  is  all  we  can  present ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  shall  very  freely  use  our  author's  words ;  for  in  truth 
they  are  as  characteristic  as  his  opinions,  and  their  brevity  for- 
bids the  hope  of  condensation. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  evidently  deeply  impressed  by  the  voyage 
he  had  to  make,  in  order  to  reach  our  country.  He  finds  the 
sea  life  an  acquired  taste,  like  that  for  tomatoes  and  olives. 
He  ascertains  frx)m  the  mate,  that  sailors  themselves  are 
almost  always  sick  of  the  sea,  but  stay  in  it  out  of  pride. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  he  finds  a  voyage  to  be  one  of  the 
severest  tests  by  which  to  try  a  man.  'A  College  examina- 
tion is  nothing  to  it.'  And  putting  this  fact,  that  a  sea 
voyage  is  a  sort  of  discipline,  and  the  fact  that  we  Englishmen 
are  islanders,  together,  he  seems  disposed  to  find,  in  the  troth 
they  contain,  the  origin  of  some  of  our  national  peculiarities. 
He  appears  almost  to  forget  that  we  are  bom  in  the  island ; 
and  that,  small  as  it  is,  many  true-born  Englishmen  have  never 
even  seen  the  sea,  much  less  reached  their  country  through  the 
stern  discipline  of  a  sea  voyage.  He  has  heard  it  said, '  that 
the  King  of  England  would  consult  his  dignity  by  giving 
audience  to  foreign  Ambassadors  in  the  cabin  of  a  man-of-war.' 
And  he  himself  thinks  'the  white  path  of  aij  4[tlaatic  ship 
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the  right  avetkue  to  the  palace  front  of  this  seafaring  people^ 
who  for  hundreds  of  years  claimed  the  strict  sovereignty  of  the 
sea^  and  exacted  toll  and  the  striking  sail  from  the  shi][)s  of  all 
other  peoples/     There  is  poetry  in  this,  if  nothing  more. 

On  landing  at  Liverpool,  and  catching  that  hird's-eye  view  of 
the  country's  exterior  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the  windows 
of  the  railway  carriage  as  the  traveUer  journeys  on  to  London 
or  elsewhere,  Mr.  Emerson  was  just  struck  with  those  very 
peculiarities,  which,  familiar  as  they  are  to  our  eye,  can  never 
escape  the  notice  of  a  visitor  from  America.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  vivid  impression  made  on  our  own  mind,  when 
newly  arriving  from  the  United  States,  which  made  our  old 
home  appear  one  of  the  most  strikingly  novel  countries  we 
Lad  visited.  The  sky,  though  sunny,  seemed  converted  into 
a  heavy  grey ;  the  fields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  clothed  with 
the  brightest  and  freshest  of  green.  Rivers,  familiar  by  name, 
seemed  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  brooks.  Field  and  forest, 
every  thing  in  nature,  appeared  as  if  regarded  through  an 
inverted  glass,  which  reduced  all  to  the  dimensions  of  a  minia-^ 
tore,  but  which,  in  proportion  as  it  diminished  its  size,  height- 
ened its  loveliness  and  charms.  Towns  and  villages  appeared 
old,  but  staid,  solid,  and  respectable.  Throughout  our  course 
— ^and  it  did  seem  strange  to  cross  in  a  few  hours  a  country,  the 
power  of  which  is  felt  to  the  extremity  of  the  globe — the  men, 
indeed,  appeared  oftentime  poor  and  necessitous;  but  wealth. 
conaifort,  abundance,  solidity,  seemed  stamped  upon  the  surface 
of  the  land.  Strange  contrasts  forced  themselves  upon  our 
attention.  Here  was  dulness  as  of  evening,  yet  exquisito 
beauty;  poverty,  yet  boundless  wealth;  littleness  of  dimen- 
sions, yet  a  magnitude  that  has  no  parallel.  Accustomed  as 
we  had  become  by  travel  in  the  United  States  to  the  perpetual 
remark,  'America  is  a  great  country.  Sir;  is  it  not?'  we  invo- 
luntarily exclaimed,  as  we  dashed  past  green  field  and  hedge- 
row^ village  and  town,  and  thought  of  the  broad  net-work  of 
influences  which,  springing  fit)m  this  one  small  centre,  were 
holding  almost  every  spot  in  the  civilized  globe  in  close  con- 
nexion with  it,  '  This  truly,  if  any  deserve  the  name,  is  a  great 
country,  the  greatest  of  all  I' 

And  these  uve  precisely  the  reflections  which  seem  to  have 
occupied  Mr.  Emerson's  mind,  as  he  journeyed  from  Liverpool 
to  London.  The  characteristics  of  English  railway  travelJing 
do  not  escape  him.  *  Cushioned  and  comforted  in  every  man- 
ner,' he  says,  '  the  traveller  rides  as  on  a  cannon-ball,  high  and 
low,  over  rivers  and  towns,  through  mountains,  in  tunnels  of 
three  or  four  miles,  at  near  twice  the  speed  of  our  trains ;  and 
reads  quietly  the  Times  newspaper,  which,  by  its  immense  corre- 
spondence and  reporting,  seems  to  have  machinized  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  his  occasion.'     Then,  for  the  view  of  nature,  he 
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finds  England  a  garden.  Under  an  ash-coloured  skj,  tbe  fiidds^ 
he  says, '  have  been  combed  and  rolled  till  they  appear  to  have 
been  finished  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a  plongh/  '  Nothing  is 
left  as  it  was  made.  Rivers,  hills,  valleTs^  the  sea  itself,  feel 
the  hand  of  a  master.  The  long  habitation  of  a  powerfal  and 
ingenious  race  has  turned  every  rood  of  land  to  its  best  use,  has 
found  all  the  capabilities,  the  arable  soil,  the  quarriable  rock, 
the  highways,  the  byeways,  the  fords,  the  navigable  waters ;  and 
the  new  arts  of  intercourse  meet  you  every  where ;  so  that  Eng- 
land is  a  huge  phalanstery,  where  all  that  man  wants  is  provided 
within  the  precinct.' 

Then  comes  the  question,  Why  England  is  England  ?  Not 
larger,  as  Mr.  Emerson  reminds  us,  even  with  W^des  included, 
than  the  State  of  Georgia,  this  httle  island  expands  in  the 
traveller's  conception  .to  the  dimensions  of  an  empire.  More 
than  once  he  pronounces  his  impartial  condusiou  that '  England 
is  the  best  of  actual  nations.'  And,  accepting  success  as  a  test 
of  national  genius,  he  says, '  If  there  be  one  successful  country 
in  the  universe  for  the  last  millennium,  that  country  is  England.' 
He  finds  Britain  stamping  with  its  impress  the  knowledge, 
activity,  and  power  of  mankind.  Felt  and  obeyed  not  leas  by 
those  that  resist  it,  the  Russian  in  his  snows,  the  Turk  and  the 
Chinese,  are  all  striving,  however  awkwardly,  to  be  English. 
And  his  own  country  and  people  are  but  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen,  under  new  conditions  and  in  new  circum- 
stances. To  solve  the  mystery  of  this  mighty  energy,  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  this  world-wide  influence,  is  the  problem  to 
which  our  author  applies  himself.  What  he  asked  himself  at 
the  moment  of  his  landing  at  Liverpool, — ^Why  England  is  Eng- 
land?— he  keeps  before  his  reader's  mind  to  the  end  of  his 
volume.  In  some  sort,  the  whole  book  is  a  contribution  towards 
the  solution  of  that  most  interesting  and  weighty  problem.  But 
in  the  chapter  on  '  Land,'  this  question  is  dealt  with  directly, 
and  a  few  first  su^estions  are  thrown  out  on  the  singular  per- 
fection of  a  climate,  which,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  invites  to  in- 
dustrious labour;  of  a  land,  moistened  with  constant  showers, 
threaded  with  a  multitude  of  fertilizing  streams,  abounding  in 
mineral  resources,  and  rich  in  natural  products ;  and  of  a  posi- 
tion, which  makes  London,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  said,  'the 
centre  of  the  terrene  globe.'  With  no  less  of  poetry  than  of 
truth,  our  author  refers  to  the  advantages  of  its  position,  when 
he  speaks  of  England  as  '  anchored  at  the  side  of  Europe,  and 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  modem  world ;  ^  the  sea,  not,  as  Virgil 
describes  it,  the  bourn  which  separates  the  poor  Britons  firom 
the  world,  but  proving  itself  for  England  to  be  her  *  ring  of  mar- 
riage with  all  nations.'  To  the  climate  there  are  drawbacks,  of 
course:  to  wit,  the  darkness  of  our  sky,  the  night  and  day 
being  too  nearly  of  a  colour;  then  add  the  coal  smoke;  and 
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lastly^  the  Ix>n^on  fog  which  aggravates  the  distempers  of  the 
sky,  so  that  at  times^  our  author  says^  the  English  wit  is  jus* 
tified^  who  described  oar  climate  as^  '  in  a  fine  day^  looking  up  a 
chimney ;  in  a  foul  day,  looking  down  one/ 

Passing  from  the  land  on  which  the  stock  grows  to  the  stock 
itself,  we  find  in  Mr.  Emerson's  chapter  on  '  lUBLce '  the  beginnings 
of  his  inductions  as  to  the  traits  of  English  diaracter.  He  will 
not  allow  that  it  is  the  climate,  and  the  resources,  and  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  industrial  conveniences,  which  have  made  England 
great.  As  in  a  well  matched  yacht  race,  it  is  the  man,  he  says, 
that  wins.  ^  Only  a  hardy  and  wise  people  could  have  made  this 
small  territory  great.'  What  good  opinion  Mr.  Emerson  holds 
of  the  Englisn  people,  his  own  remarks  will  show : — 

*  The  British  census  proper  reckons  twenty-seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions ill  the  home  countries.  What  makes  this  census  important  is 
the  quality  of  the  units  that  compose  it.  They  are  free,  forcible  men, 
in  a  country  where  life  is  safe,  and  has  reached  the  greatest  value. 
They  give  the  bias  to  the  current  age  ;  and  that,  not  by  chance  or  by 
mass,  but  by  their  character,  and  by  the  number  of  individuals  among 

them  of  personal  ability How  came  such  men  as  King  Alfred, 

and  Roger  Bacon,  William  of  Wykeham,  Walter  Baleigh,  Philip 
Sydney,  Isaac  Newton,  William  Shakspeare,  George  Chapman,  Francis 
Bacon,  George  Herbert,  Henry  Vane,  to  exist  herep  What  made 
these  delicate  natures  P  Was  it  the  air  P  Was  it  the  sea  ?  Was  it  the 
parentage  P  For  it  is  certain  that  these  men  are  samples  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  hearing  ear  is  always  found  close  to  the  speak- 
ing tongue ;  and  no  genius  can  long  or  often  utter  anything  which  is 
not  invited  and  gladly  entertained  by  men  around  him.' — Page  53. 

The  strange  contrasts  displayed  in  the  English  character,  Mr. 
Emerson  takes  as  a  testimony  to  the  mixed  origin  of  the  race. 
'  The  people  do  not  appear  to  be  of  one  stem ;  but  collectively  a 
better  race  than  any  from  which  they  are  derived.^     He  seeks, 
however,  in  tradition  the  three  main  sources  whence  we  derive 
our  stock.    The  Celts,  our  oldest  ancestors,  '  planted  Britain, 
and  gave  to  the  seas  and  mountains  names  wldch  are  poems,  and 
imitate  the  pure  voices  of  nature.'     The  Germans  next,  our 
principal  blood*progenitorship,  men  never  conquered,  '  a  people 
about  whom,  in  the  old  empire,  the  rumour  ran,  there  was  never 
any  that  meddled  with  them  that  repented  it  not.'     Lastly,  the 
Normans  or  Northmen,  amongst  whom  our  author  seems  much 
at  home.     In  the  Heimskringla,  he  finds  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  English  history.    He  quotes  much  from  these  sages,  to  illus- 
trate the  life  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Norway;  then,  going  from. 
Norse  to  Norman,  describes  the  '  twenty  thousand  thieves'  who- 
landed  at  Hastings.     '  These  founders  of  the  House  of  Lord» 
were  all  alike,'  he  says,  *  greedy  and  ferocious  dragoons,  sons  of 
greedy  and    ferocioas  pirates.'     Mr.  Emerson  gives    out    the 
opinion,  that,  in   yiel^Ung  as  England  did  to  the  Danes  and 
Northmen  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  oenturies,  she  became  '  the 
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receptacle  into  >vhich  all  the  mettle  of  that  strenuous  population 
\yas  poured/  that  the  continued  draught  of  their  best  men 
exhausted  those  countries^  gave  the  power  and  flower  of  the  race 
to  us,  and  left  Norway  void. 

The  hardiness  and  ferocity  of  the  Norse  pirates  are  still  dis- 
ceiTiible,  Mr.  Emerson  maintains^  in  the  Englishmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  '  The  mildness  of  the  following  ages  has  not  quite 
cfiaced  these  traits  of  Odin.  The  nation  has  a  toughs  acrid, 
animal  nature,  which  centuries  of  churching  and  civilising  have 
not  been  able  to  sweeten.'  '  Dear  to  the  English  heart  is  a  fiur 
stand-up  fight.'  The  boxing,  cock-fighting,  and  other  brutal 
sports  so  loved  by  our  lower  classes;  the  fagging  and  pugilism 
of  our  public  schools ;  the  fledging  in  our  army  and  navy,  are 
all  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  ferocity  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
o'f  the  English  nature.  Ue  finds  the  English  possessed  of  great 
vigour  of  body  and  endurance.  '  They  are  bigger  men  than  the 
Americans.'  He  computes  that  a  hundred  English  taken  at 
random  out  of  the  street,  would  weigh  a  fourth  more  than  so 
many  Americans.  He  finds  us  round,  ruddy,  and  handsome, 
with  a  tendency  to  stout  and  powerful  frames.  From  his  first 
landing  he  observes  this  peculiarity,  so  marked  in  its  contrast 
with  his  own  countrymen  : — ^  Porter,  drayman,  coachman,  guard, 
— what  substantial,  respectable,  grandfathcrly  figures,  with  cos- 
tume and  manners  to  boot !  The  American  has  arrived  at  the 
old  mansion-house,  and  finds  himself  among  uncles,  aunts,  and 
grandsires.  The  pietui*es  on  the  chimney-tiles  of  his  nursery 
were  pictures  of  these  people.  Here  they  are  in  the  identical 
costumes  and  air,  which  so  took  him.' 

The  manliness  of  the  English  race  is  much  and  very  truly 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Emerson. 

'  They  have  a  vigorous  health,  and  last  well  into  middle  and  old 
age.  The  old  men  are  sa  red  as  roses,  and  still  handsome.  A  dear 
skin,  a  peach-bloom  complexion,  and  good  teeth,  are  found  all  over  the 

island They  have  more  constitutional    energy   than    any  other 

people.  They  box,  run,  shoot,  ride,  sow,  and  sail  from  pole  to  pole. 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live  jolly  in  the  open  air,  putting  a  bar  of 
Rolid  sleep  between  day  and  day.  They  walk  and  ride  as  fast  as  they 
can,  their  head  bent  forward,  as  if  urged  on  some  pressing  affair.  The 
French  say,  that  Englishmen  in  the  street  always  walk  straight 
before  them  like  mad  dogs.  Men  and  women  walk  with  infatuation. 
As  soon  as  he  can  handle  a  gun,  hunting  is  the  fine  art  of  eVcry 
Englishman  of  condition.  They  are  the  most  voracious  people  of  prey 
that  ever  existed.  Every  season  turns  out  the  aristocracy  into  the 
country,  to  shoot  and  fish.  The  more  vigorous  run  out  of  the  island 
to  Europe,  to  America,  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  and  Australia,  to  hunt  with 
fury,  by  gun,  by  trap,  by  harpoon,  by  lasso,  with  dog,  with  horse,  with 
elephant,  or  with  dromedary,  all  the  game  that  is  in  nature.* 

The  courage  of  the  Englishman  has  much  impi'essed  Mr. 
Emerson  j  also,  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  the  attachment 
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he  bears  to  his  horse  and  his  dog.  He  discovers  in  the  English- 
man a  fine  animal,  and^  more  than  that^  one  '  of  the  best  breeds 
a  wealthy^  jnicy,  broad-chested  creature^  steeped  in  ale  and  good 
cheer,  and  a  little  overloaded  by  his  flesh/  He  has  many  rubs 
to  give  ns  on  the  subject  of  onr  good  feeding,  and  the  fact  that 
we  HMikc  our  beef  and  beer  a  matter  for  national  pride,  whilst  wc 
speak  contemptuously  in  our  caricatures  of  the  lean,  half-starved 
Frenchman.  But  there  is  truth  in  it  all.  'Mv.  Emerson  has  read 
us  rightly.  And  rightly,  too,  we  think,  when  in  greater  praise 
he  says  that  the  Englishman  possesses  the  highest  order  of 
manliness, — that  which  combines  the  extremes  of  courage  and 
tenderness.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  conception  which  the  Ameri- 
cans very  generally  entertain,  when  they  attribute  to  the  English 
people  a  love  for  the  act  of  war.  Prevalent  as  this  idea  is  in 
the  United  States,  we  are  convinced  it  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Emerson's  judgment  is  both  more  discriminating 
and  more  just,  when  he  characterizes  us  as  ready  for  war,  but 
delighting  in  peace ; — ^not  flinching  firom  the  stem,  but  taking 
pleasure  in  the  tender.  '  On  the  English  face,'  he  says,  '  are 
combined  decision  and  nerve,  with  the  fair  complexion,  blue 
eyes^  and  open  and  florid  aspect.  Hence  the  love  of  truth, 
hence  the  sensibility,  the  fine  perception,  and  poetic  construc- 
tion. The  fair  Saxon  man,  with  open  front,  and  honest  mean- 
ing, domestic,  affectionate,  is  not  the  wood  out  of  which  cannibal, 
or  inquisitor,  or  assassin,  is  made ;  but  he  is  moulded  for  law, 
lawful  trade,  civility,  marriage,  the  nurture  of  children,  for 
colleges^  churches,  charities,  and  colonies.' 

Under  the  heading  of  'Ability,'  Mr.  Emerson  has  a  fine  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  analysis.  He  recognises  to  the 
,  full  that  the  English  is  the  ablest  race  under  the  sun,  that  which 
is  the  most  willing  to  labour,  and  has  the  most  to  show  for  its 
labour.  And  he  sets  himself  to  analyse  this  ability,  to  mark  its 
main  features,  and  to  indicate  those  elements  which  give  to  it 
its  distinctive  character.  Of  course,  there  is  wonderful  industry 
at  bottom.  '  These  Saxons  are  the  hands  of  mankind.  They 
have  the  taste  for  toil,  a  distaste  for  pleasure  or  repose,  and  the 
telescopic  appreciation  of  distant  gain.'  Industry  is  ennobled; 
and  by  dint  of  manual  toil  and  mental  faculty  tliey  become  the 
wealth-makers  of  the  world.  There  is  also  irresistible  determi- 
nation, a  resoluteness  of  will,  which  must  do  or  die,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  lifls  its  possessor  above  every  artifice.  This 
love  of  plain  dealing, — this  faith  in  a  fair  hand-to-hand  trial 
of  strength,  in  preference  to  all  trick  or  stratagem, — strikes  Mv. 
Emerson,  wherever  he  goes.  He  sees  it  in  our  sports.  '  The 
English  game  is  main  force  to  main  force,  the  planting  of  foot 
to  foot,  fair  play  and  open  field,— a  rough  tug  without  trick  or 
dodging,  till  one  or  both  come  to  pieces.'  '  They  hate  craft  and 
subtlety.     They  neither  poison,  nor  waylay,  nor  assassinate^^ 
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and  when  they  have  pounded  each  other  to  poultice,  they  will 
shake  hands  and  be  friends  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives/ 
He  traces  these  same  '  Qothic  touches '  at  school,  at  country 
fairs,  at  the  hustings,  and  in  Parliament ; — ever  the  same  hatred 
of  stratagem,  and  faith  in  the  honest  broadside. 

Another  element  in  the  English  effectiveness  is  their  never- 
failing  faith  in  causation.  To  quote  our  author,  '  There  is  a 
necessity  on  them  to  be  logical.  They  would  hardly  greet  the 
good  that  did  not  logically  fall, — as  if  it  excluded  their  own 
merit,  or  shook  their  understandings.  They  are  jealous  of 
minds  that  have  much  facility  of  association,  from  an  instinctive 
fear  that  the  seeing  many  relations  to  their  thought  might 
impair  this  serial  continuity  and  lucrative  concentration.  They 
are  impatient  of  genius,  or  of  minds  addicted  to  contemplation, 
and  cannot  conceal  their  contempt  for  sallies  of  thought,  how- 
ever lawful,  whose  steps  they  cannot  count  by  their  wonted  rule.' 
Again,  their  logic  must  not  end  in  logic.  The  art  of  words  is 
held  rigidly  to  its  right  place.  It  must  be  the  means  to  an  end, 
or  it  finds  no  favour  in  the  eye  of  the  practical  Englishman. 
'  Their  mind  is  not  dazzled  by  its  own  means,  but  locked  and 
bolted  to  results.'  Then,  again,  there  is  the  element  of  fairness, 
which  infuses  itself  also  into  this  logical  tendency  of  the  English 
mind, — ^  a  belief  in  the  exLstence  of  two  sides,  and  the  resolution 
to  see  fair  play.'  '  Is  it  a  machine,'  our  author  says^  '  is  it  a 
charter,  is  it  a  boxer  in  the  ring,  is  it  a  candidate  on  the  hust- 
ings, the  universe  of  Englishmen  wiU  suspend  their  judgment 
until  the  trial  can  be  had.'  Hence  the  truth  of  Montesquieu's 
words,  '  England  is  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  If  a  man 
in  England  had  as  many  enemies  as  hairs  on  bis  head,  no  harm 
would  happen  to  him.' 

The  passion  for  utility  which  rules  the  English  mind,  ot 
course,  does  not  escape  Mr.  Emerson's  notice : — 

'  More  than  the  diamond  Koh-i-noor,  which  glitters  among  their 
crown  jewels,  they  prize  that  dull  pebble  which  is  wiser  than  a  man, 
whose  poles  turn  themselves  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  whose 
axis  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world.     Now,  their  toys  are  steam 

and  galvanism They  love  the  lever,  the  screw,  and  pulley,  the 

Flanders  draught-horse,  the  waterfall,  wind-mills,  tide-mills ;  the  sea 

and  the  wind  to  bear  their  freight-ships They  apply  themselves  to 

agriculture,  to  draining,  to  resisting  encroachments  of  sea,  wind,  tra- 
velling sands,  cold  and  wet  sub-soil ;  to  fishery,  to  manufacture  of 
indispensable  staples, — salt,  plumbago,  leather,  wool,  glass,  pottery, 
and  brick, — to  bees  and  silkworms ;  and  by  their  steady  combmations 

they  succeed They  study  use  and  fitness  in  their  building,  in  the 

order  of  their  dwellings,  and  in  their  dress.  The  Frenchman  invented 
the  rufile,  the  Englishman  added  the  shirt.  The  Englishman  wears 
n  sensible  coat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  of  rough,  but  solid  and  lasting 
texture.  They  think  him  the  best  di'essed  man,  whose  dress  is  so  fit 
for  hi^  use  that  you  cannot  notipe  or  remember  to  describe  it. ^he/ 
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secure  the  essentials  in  their  diet,  in  their  arts,  and  manufactures. 
They  put  the  expense  in  the  right  place, — as  in  their  sea- steamers,  in 
the  solidity  of  the  machinery  and  the  strength  of  the  hoat.  The 
admirahle  equipment  of  their  arctic  ships  carries  London  to  the  pole. 
They  huild  roads,  aqueducts,  warm  and  ventilate  houses.  And  they 
have  impressed  their  directness  and  practical  habit  on  modem  civiliza- 
tion/—Pp.  88,  89. 

The  logical  tendency  before  alluded  to  has,  of  course,  its 
realistic  application, — we  mean,  its  application  to  things  as  well 
as  to  thoughts  and  reasonings.  Hence  the  faith  the  English- 
man has  in  his  means,  the  constant  coupling  of  means  with 
ends,  the  ever-present  belief  in  causation,  as  applied  to  all  the 
occonrences  of  practical  life.  This  we  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  English  nature,  and 
the  key  to  much  of  their  effectiveness  in  all  branches.  Mr. 
Emerson  illustrates  it  only  in  relation  to  war;  but  the  same 
principle  is  discernible  in  all  that  the  Englishman  undertakes. 
That  'fortune  favours  the  brave,' — that  'the  gods  are  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest,' — ^that  the  road  to  success  is  by  toil  and 
effort, — that  the  end  is  embraced  in  the  means  employed ;  this 
is  the  philosophy  which,  probably  more  than  all  else,  has  contri- 
buted to  make  England  what  she  is.  '  Their  military  science 
propounds  that  if  the  weight  of  the  advancing  column  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  resisting,  the  latter  is  destroyed.'  So  of  naval 
warfare ;  of  which,  our  author  says,  '  they  adopt  every  improve- 
ment in  rig,  in  motor,  in  weapons;  but  they  fundamentally 
believe  that  the  best  stratagem  in  naval  war  is  to  lay  your  ship 
close  alongside  of  the  enemy's  ship,  and  bring  all  your  guns  to 
bear  on  him,  until  you  or  he  go  to  the  bottom.'  That  which  is 
true  of  the  methods  of  warfare,  is  true  also  in  relation  to  the 
arts  of  peace.  The  Englishman's  faith  is  in  the  means  he  em- 
ploys. He  believes  that  the  stout  heart  and  strong  arm  will 
ever  conquer. 

On  the  successes  of  the  English  industry  both  of  band  and 
head,  Mr.  Emerson  has  much  to  say,  which  might  well  fill  Eng- 
lishmen with  pride.  He  finds  it  a  chai'acteristic  of  all  their 
work,  that  no  more  is  attempted  than  is  done. 

'  They  clinch  every  nail  they  drive.  They  have  no  running  for  luck, 
and  no  immoderate  speed.   They  spend  largely  on  their  fabric,  and  await 

the  slow  return I  suppose  no  people  have  such  thoroughness ;  from 

the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  man  seeming  to  be  master  of  his  art.' 
Again : — 

*  Faithful  performance  of  what  is  undertaken  to  be  performed, 
they  honour  in  themselves,  and  exact  in  others,  as  certificate  of 
equality  with  themselves.  The  modern  world  is  theirs.  They  have 
made  and  make  it  day  by  day.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  worl^ 
are  so  intimately  drawn  to  London,  that  every  dollar  on  earth  con- 
tributes to  the  strength  of  the  English  Government.  And  if  all  the 
wealth  in  the  planet  should  perish  by  .war  or  deluge,  ,th6y  kuQW  them  - 
selves  competent  to  replace  it/        .     •  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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Once  more : — 

*  In  every  path  of  practical  utility,  they  have  gone  ever  with  thehest. 
There  is  no  secret  of  war  in  which  they  have  not  shown  masteiy.  The 
steam-chamher  of  Watt,  the  locomotive  of  Stephenson,  the  cotton- 
mule  of  Roberts,  perform  the  labour  of  the  world.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  literature,  of  science,  or  of  useful  art,  in  which  they  have  not 
produced  a  first-rate  book.  It  is  England,  whose  opinion  is  waited  for 
on  the  merit  of  a  new  invention,  an  improved  science.  And  in  the 
complications  of  the  trade  and  politics  of  their  vast  empire,  they  have 
been  equal  to  every  exigency,  with  counsel  and  with  conduct.  Is  it 
their  luck,  or  is  it  in  the  chambers  of  tlieir  brain  P — ^it  is  their  com- 
mercial advantage,  that  whatever  light  appears  in  better  method  or 
happy  invention,  breaks  out  in  their  race.  They  are  a  family  to  which 
a  destiny  attaches,  and  the  Banshee  has  sworn  that  a  male  heir  shall 
never  be  wanting.  Tliey  have  a  wealth  of  men  to  fill  important  posts, 
and  the  vigilance  of  party  criticism  insures  the  selection  of  a  competent 
person.'— Pp.  96,  97. 

Mr.  Emerson  enlarges  on  the  Englishman's  love  of  form^ 
method,  and  conventionality;  the  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort of  his  home ;  the  order  and  propriety  of  his  dress,  and  his 
i)ersonal  decorum;  his  domesticity,  and  his  care  and  love  for 
jLOuse  and  home;  his  respect  for  ancient  usage;  his  avoidance  of 
everything  that  might  excite  attention  or  appear  marked;  his 
dread  of  whatever  is  in  bad  taste ;  and  his  resolute  keeping  of 
the  proprieties,  which,  however,  involves  all  society  in  a  prosaic 
deadness,  and  reduces  all  to  an  unvarying  level,  beneath  which 
mediocrity  can  securely  conceal  itself,  and  above  which  superiority 
dares  not  exalt  itself.  Lastly,  he  points  out  the  Englishman's 
love  of  the  simple  and  unpretending ;  his  studied  plainness  in 
speech,  in  dress,  in  manners,  in  everything ;  and  his  utter  dislike 
of  all  nonsense,  pretension,  vapourii^,  sentimentalism,  and  high- 
flown  expression. 

This  last  characteristic  leads  us  to  one,  to  which  Mr.  Emerson 
attaches,  and  very  rightly  attaches,  great  importance,  namely, 
the  Englishman's  love  of  plain-dealing  and  his  thorough  honesty 
of  word  and  deed.  We  confess  to  our  shame,  that  we  have  too 
many  proofs  that  straightforwardness  and  integrity,  however 
much  a  national  virtue,  cannot  yet  be  claimed  as  a  universal  trait 
in  the  English  character.  Nevertheless,  the  chapter  on  '  Truth' 
is  one  essentially  correct,  and  deserving  of  all  attention.  Mr. 
Emerson  gives  us  credit  for  a  hereditary  rectitude  and  veracity. 
He  finds  it  in  the  epithets  of  honour  given  to  the  £Eivourities  of 
English  history.  He  discovers  it  in  the  mottoes  of  our  macieiit 
families.  He  reads  earnest  belief  in  the  fiebces  of  Clergy  and 
laity,  on  sculptured  tombs  and  in  illuminated  missals.  He  traces 
the  national  veracity  in  the  proverbs  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
judgments  pronounced  by  public  opinion.  He  discerns  it  in  the 
acts  of  the  Government,  in  the  whole  system  of  commerce,  and 
in  every  relation  of  man  with  man,     '  Private  ^n,'  he  says, 
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'keep  their  promises^  never  so  trivial.  Down  goes  the  flying 
word  on  the  tablets,  and  is  indelible  as  Domesday  Book/  '  They 
are  blunt  in  saying  what  they  think,  sparing  of  promises,  and 
they  require  plain-dealing  of  othera/  ^  When  they  unmask  cant, 
they  say,  ^^  The  English  of  this  is,  &c. ;"  and  to  give  the  lie  is 
the  extreme  insult/ 

Mr.  Emerson  finds  the  same  truthfulness  pervading  all  that  is 
English.  '  They  love  reality  in  wealth,  power,  hospitality,  and 
do  not  easily  learn  to  make  a  show.  They  are  not  fond  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  if  they  wear  them,  they  must  be  gems Plain  rich 

clothes,  plain  rich  equipage,  plain  rich  finish  throughout  their 
house  and  belongings,  mark  the  English  truth.' 

And  this  national  veracity  begets  mutual  confidence,  and  is 
a  source  of  national  strength.  '  They  confide  in  each  other, — 
English  believes  in  English.'  Again,  '  in  the  power  of  saying 
rude  truth,  sometimes  in  the  lion's  mouth,  no  men  surpass  them.' 
Of  this  Mr.  Emerson  gives  some  interesting  illustrations. 
Further,  '  they  require  the  same  adherence,  thorough  conviction, 
and  reality  in  public  men.  They  have  a  horror  of  adventurers 
in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  ruling  passion  of  Englishmen,  in 
these  days,  is  a  terror  of  humbug.  In  the  same  proportion, 
they  value  honesty,  stoutness,  and  adherence  to  your  own.  They 
like  a  man  committed  to  his  objects.' 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Emerson  marks  out  the  elements  of  a  great 
character ;  and  so  far  as  the  English  possess  this  pervading  truth- 
fulness and  honesty,  they  are  great.  We  know  that  in  much 
they  come  short,  as  a  people,  of  the  high  encomium  here  pro- 
nounced upon  them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  truth  in  the  praise. 
And  for  the  world's  sake,  we  thank  Mr.  Emerson  heartily  for 
bringing  it  forward,  and  for  saying  in  language  so  direct  and 
unequivocal,  that  'the  practical  power  of  the  English  people 
rests  on  their  national  sincerity.'  Would  other  nations  rise  to 
England's  greatness,  let  them  lay  the  foundation  in  an  unswerving 
adherence  to  truth,  and  set  public  and  private  integrity  above  all 
the  suggestions  of  policy  or  expediency. 

The  chapter  entitled  'Character'  completes  that  which  is 
general  in  Mr.  Emerson's  analysis  of  English  traits.  It  is  too 
full  of  shrewd  remark,  and  wise  and  witty  saying,  for  us  to 
attempt  any  summary  of  its  contents.  The  terrible  moroseness, 
the  gloom  and  inconsolable  melancholy,  which  the  French  in 
particular  have  attributed  to  the  English,  Mr.  Emei^son  does  not 
admit.  Compared  with  his  own  countrymen,  he  thinks  them 
cheerful  and  contented.  But  then,  their  demeanour  is  ever 
grave;  their  words  few;  their  party  walls  thick;  their  garden 
fences  high :  among  foreigners,  they  are  as  grown  people  among 
children,  requiring  for  their  amusement  war,  or  trade,  or  engineer- 
ing, or  science,  instead  of  frivolous  games.  No  wonder  that  they 
are  reputed  morose  and  splenetic,  by  those  whose  dispositions 
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are  so  widely  difierent.  There  is^  again,  in  the  tnie-bom  English- 
man a  vigour  of  oonatitution,  a  ranning-over  of  health  and 
Btrength,  which  often  impels  him  to  deeds  of  daring  which  others 
would  shrink  from,  thus  fitting  him  for  great  emei^ncies,  and 
disposing  him  to  court  rather  than  to  shun  positions  of  dang^. 
^  Their  looks  bespeak  an  invincible  stoutness :  they  have  extreme 
difficulty  to  run  away,  and  will  die  game.  They  are  good  at 
storming  redoubts,  at  boarding  frigates,  at  dying  in  the  hst  ditch, 
or  any  desperate  service  which  has  daylight  and  honour  in  it/ 
And  if  war  does  not  furnish  a  legitimate  sphere  for  the  ebullitions 
of  their  fiery  tempers,  the  impetuosity  of  their  natures  will  seek 
a  vent  often  in  the  wildest  extravagance,  or  the  hot,  yet  grave 
pursuit  of  some  absurdity,  the  first  conception  of  which  would 
not  enter  into  another  man's  dreams.  Who  that  has  witnessed 
the  strange  doings  of  our  countrymen  when  abroad,  those  strange 
doings  which  often  force  on  the  wondering  foreigner  the  convic- 
tion that  EngUshmen  and  lunatics  are  very  nearly  related,  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  truthfulness  of  the  following  picture? — 

*  They  stoutly  carry  into  ever}*'  nook  and  comer  of  the  earth  their 
turbulent  sense ;  leaving  no  lie  uncontradicted,  no  pretension  unexa- 
mined. They  chew  hasheesh ;  cut  themselves  with  poisoned  creases ; 
swhig  their  hammock  in  the  boughs  of  the  Bohon  upas  ;  taste  every 
poison  ;  buy  every  scorefc ;  at  Naples,  they  put  St.  Januarius*8  blood 
in  an  alembic  ;  they  saw  a  hole  into  the  head  of  the  **  winking  Yirgin," 
to  know  why  she  winks ;  measure  with  an  English  foot-rule  every  cell 
of  the  Inquisition,  every  Turkish  caaba,  every  holy  of  holies ;  trans- 
late and  send  to  Bentley  the  arcanum  bribed  and  bullied  away  from 
shuddering  Brahmins  ;  and  measure  their  own  strength  by  the  terror 
they  cause.' — Page  135. 

Further,  beneath  a  covering  of  moroseness,  Mr.  Emerson  finds 
in  the  English  heart  a  true  generosity  within.  '  Nothing  savage, 
nothing  mean,^  he  says,  'resides  in  the  English  heart.  They 
hide  virtues  under  vices,  or  the  semblance  of  them.'  '  He  is  a 
churl  with  a  soft  place  in  his  heart,  whose  speech  is  a  brash  of 
bitter  waters,  but  who  loves  to  help  you  at  a  pinch.  He  says, 
"  No,"  and  serves  you,  and  your  thanks  disgust  him.'  The  Eng- 
lish temperament  exhibits  itself  in  many  other  peculiarities.  This 
singular  people  conceal  their  strength,  permit  themselves  to  be 
misappreciated,  when  they  have  but  to  lift  the  veil  to  confound 
their  despisers;  take  victory  and  defeat  with  the  same  strong 
imperturbability  of  temper ;  dare  perpetually  to  displease,  loving 
the  sayers  of '  no,'  better  than  the  sayers  of  '  yes ;'  in  their  hidden 
recesses  a  fund  of  wrath,  so  deep  down,  that  they  rarely  trouble 
themselves  to  draw  upon  ji;  yet  so  under  their  control,  that 
they  can  exercise  it,  when  occasion  requires  it,  with  a  terrible 
determination ;  are  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of  perform- 
ance ;  and  by  their  sheer  strength  of  character  rule  everywhere, 
assimilating  other  jc^ces  to  tbemselves^  without  being  assimilated ; 
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pTOselytiiig,  without  being  proselyted ;  bestowing  their  language 
in  place  of  acquiring;  and,  in  different  parts  of  the  worlds  admi- 
nistering the  codes  of  every  empire  and  race.  The  English  race, 
our  author  says  further,  has  added  new  elements  to  humanity, 
has  a  deeper  root  in  the  world,  and  possesses  more  penonal  force, 
than  any  other  people. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  that  much  of  that 
peculiarity  of  temperament  which  makes  the  Englishman  so 
inexplicable  a  problem  to  the  foreigner,  is  attributable  to  his 
settled  conviction,  that  a  better  fellow  than  he  is,  or  a  better 
coimtry  than  that  he  lives  in,  you  cannot  find  on  earth.     He  not 
only  believes  this  himself,  but  supposes  every  one  beside  believes 
it  too ;  or,  if  any  one  should  be  so  weak  and  short-sighted  as  to 
doubt  it,  he  does  not  care ;  he  only  pities.     He  has  no  need  to 
put  on  an  air  of  generosi^,  because  he  is  generous, — ^his  own 
conscience  tells  him  so.  With  all  his  surly  bearishness,  he  would 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head ;  and  he  goes  on  in  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience.    He  feels  under  no  necessity  to  vaunt,  as  does 
the  American,  the  greatness  of  his  country,  because  its  great- 
ness is  manifest  beyond  all  contradiction.     He  cares  very  little 
how  himself,  his  country,  his  commerce,  his  government,  every- 
thing about  him,  is  depreciated;  he  concludes  that  his  depre- 
ciators  must  either  be  very  ignorant,  or  very  prejudiced,  or  under 
a  great  necessity,  when  they  are  driven  to  such  a  mode  of  com- 
mending themselves;  he  silently  pities,  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  any  vindication,  and  carries  away  a  deeper  conviction  than 
ever,  that  Britain  is  of  all  countries  best.     By  one  nation  he 
may  be  held  up  to  ridicule,  another  may  reproach,  a  third  may 
affect  to  despise  him :  it  is  all  one  to  him ;   wrapped  around 
amidst  many  folds  of  self-complacency,  he  does  not  see  how,  if 
that  be  their  temper,  he  could  be  bettered  by  such  men^s  praise, 
and  knows  no  reason  why  he  need  trouble  himself  about  their 
censure.    This  British  self-complacency  wholly  frees  its  possessor 
from  the  petty  vanities,  animosities,  envyings,  jealousies,  and 
bitter  vexations,  which  wear  the  flesh  and  cramp  the  spirit  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  other  countries,  who  really  might  afford 
to  rise  above  such  pettinesses.      We  believe  the  Englishman 
enjoys  the  best  conscience  of  any  roan  on  earth ;  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  this  ease  of  conscience  is  honestly  come  by,  because 
he  at  least  knows  that  he  is  not  living  in  a  perpetual  envy,  and 
jealousy,  and  hatred  of  other  nations ;  further,  that  whilst  other 
people  are  running  over  with  scarcely  concealed  bile,  and  grow- 
ing pale  and  wearing  themselves  thin  with  the  vexations  of 
jefJousy,  the  Englishman  grows  fat  and  flourishing  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  heart  at  ease,  and  of  conscious  good- will  toward  all 
men.     This  self-complacency  may  cover  an  immense  pride ;  but 
if  so,  it  is  a  pride  of  conviction,  not  one  which  harbours  ill-will, 
4>T  springs  from  selfishness*    gf^lfishness  can  never  be  put  into 
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the  catalogue  of  England's  national  sins.  The  English^  as  a 
nation^  are  unselfish  to  a  degree  which  Americans  at  least  are 
unaware  of,  because,  as  a  people,  they  are  unable  to  comprehend 
it.  What  true-born  Briton  is  there,  that  does  not  rejoice  in  the 
progress  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  American  Union,  as  fiir 
as  these  are  honestly  come  by?  Yet,  where  is  the  American, — 
unless  he  have  visited  Englimd, — ^who  would  believe  this  state- 
ment, and  who  does  not  imagine  that  Englishmen  regard  their 
Transatlantic  cousins  with  perpetual  jealousy,  and  are  fretting 
away  their  lives  under  a  sense  that  the  star  of  empire  is  setting 
over  their  land  to  rise  upon  the  Western  World?  A  happy 
thing  it  is  for  Englishmen,  that  they  are  not  careful  about  tiie 
question, '  What  are  others  thinking  of  me  ?'  Happy  too,  that,  in 
that  disdain  for  the  rest  of  mankind  which  sometimes  exhibits 
itself  in  them  so  ungraciously,  there  is  this  redeeming  com- 
pensation,— that  with  the  manliness  which  comes  alone  fix>m 
unselfish  and  honest  hearts,  they  will  choose  them  a  work  to  do, 
and,  having  elected  their  part,  stick  to  it  with  a  pertinacity  and 
perseverance  which  knows  no  discomfiture,  and  perhaps  die, 
leaving  aU  nations  and  all  ages  the  wiser,  or  the  happiar,  or  the 
better,  or  the  richer  for  their  labours;  yet  holding,  Uirough 
their  vears  of  unrecognised  toil,  a  sense  of  duty  performed  to  be 
their  highest,  their  only  recompense. 

English  self-complacency,  however,  sometimes  exhibits  itself 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  or  leads  in  smaller  minds  to  self-conceit. 
This  tendency  is  very  happily  described  in  Mr.  Emerson's 
chapter  on  Cockayne,  where  he  treats  of  that  limited,  but  very 
characteristic,  class  of  England's  sons,  who  are  so  intensely 
patriotic,  that  in  their  view  London  takes  the  place  of  England, 
and  England  of  the  world.  We  are  not  surprised,  that  Mr. 
Emerson  met  many  Englishmen  who  were  provokingly  incurious 
about  other  nations,  who  even  openly  disliked  foreigners,  who 
expressed  their  admiration  of  anything  by  the  words  '  so  English,' 
whose  highest  compliment  to  their  foreign  guest  was,  that  'they 
would  not  know  him  from  an  Englishman ; '  and  who  mistook  his 
modest  disparagement  of  his  own  country  for  an  insuppressible 
homage  to  the  merits  of  their  own,  and  an  admission  of  inferiority 
which  called  forth  instant  and  very  genuine  commiseratiDn.  We 
are  not  surprised,  that  he  found  those  whose  insular  limitation 
had  apparently  pinched  their  foreign  politics;  who  would  fain 
'  force  their  island  laws  down  the  throat  of  great  countries  like 
India,  China,  Canada,  Australia,  and  not  only  so,  but  impose 
Wapping  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  tramjde  down  all 
nationalities  with  their  taxed  boots.'  We  are  not  surprised, 
that  our  author  should  have  met  with  such,  for  many  such  tiiere 
are,  running  their  busy  round  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Cockayne ;  and,  as  we  would  know  ourselves,  we  are  heartily 
thankful  to  Mr.  Emerson,  that  he  has,  in  praising  our  excel- 
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lencies^  not  omitted  to  exhibit  to  us  also  our  foibles  and  our 
follies. 

With  good  reason^  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  in  the  work 
before  us  to  the  subject  of  '  Wealth/  The  respect  entertained 
for  wealth  is  one  of  the  keys  needed  to  unlock  the  secret  of 
English  character.  And^  as  our  author  says^  ^  the  creation  of 
wealth  in  England  in  the  last  ninety  years  is  a  main  fact  in 
modem  history.'  Equally,  therefore,  as  an  operating  principle 
and  as  a  fact,  the  Englishman  must  be  studied  in  his  relations  to 
his  purse.  Everytliing  in  England,  from  the  national  Exchequer 
or  the  East  India  House  down  to  the  huckster's  shop,  prospers, 
according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  because  it  is  solvent.  The  British 
armies,  the  British  empire,  everything  British  is  solvent.  '  The 
Crystal  Palace  is  not  considered  honest  until  it  pays;  no  matter 
how  much  convenience,  beauty,  or  6clat,  it  must  be  self- 
supporting.'  ^  Solvency  is  in  the  ideas  and  mechanism  of  an 
Englishman.'  'To  pay  their  debts  is  their  national  point  of 
honour.'  For  our  own  part,  we  are  very  glad  it  is  so ;  and  very 
glad,  that  Mr.  Emerson  can  say  of  our  families,  '  Every  house- 
hold exhibits  an  exact  economy,  and  nothing  of  that  uncalculated 
headlong  expenditure  which  families  use  in  America.  If  they 
cannot  pay,  they  do  not  buy;  for  they  have  no  presumption 
of  better  fortunes  next  year,  as  our  people  have ;  and  they  say 
without  shame,  "  I  cannot  afford  it." '  This  is  the  good  side  of  ths 
picture.  The  evil  side  is  that  which  exhibits  the  Englishman 
accounting  poverty  a  reproach,  wealth  a  ground  for  pride ;  that 
which  shows  a  coarse  logic  to  rule  throughout  all  English  souls, 
a  logic  which  terminates  in  the  breeches-pocket,  and  which 
esteems  a  weU-lined  purse  as  a  final  certificate. 

Looking  farther  at  English  wealth  as  a  fact,  Mr.  Emerson  has 
much  to  remark  on  the  wonderful  industry  of  Britain,  the  abilily 
evoked  by  the  ambition  to  create  value,  the  marvellous  network 
of  machinery  which  covers  the  land,  the  achievements  of  British 
manufacture  and  commerce,  the  increase  of  value  in  the  soil 
resulting  from  the  applications  of  invention  and  industry,  and 
the  sweetness  and  sacredness  with  which  the  idea  of  property  is 
vested  in  the  English  mind.  All  this  massive  wealth  possessed 
by  England,  Mr.  Emerson  attributes  to  the  wealth  of  tempera* 
nient,  ^e  plenteous  nature,  with  which  her  people  are  endowed. 
'  Her  worthies  are  ever  surrounded  by  as  good  men  as  them- 
selves ;  each  is  a  captain  a  hundred  strong ;  and  that  wealth  of 
men  is  represented  again  in  the  faculty  of  each  individual, — that 
he  has  waste  strength,  power  to  spare.'  Thus  constitutionally 
fertile  and  creative,  the  English  nation  has  called  into  being 
a  capital  of  wealth  so  vast,  that  the  entire  population,  it  is  com- 
puted, might  be  sustained  a  whole  year  in  idleness;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  capital  of  industry  and  intelligence  so  great,  that, 
were  all  that  wealth  swept  away  by  a  flood,  a  few  years  wotdd 
suffice  to  replace  it. 
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A  concluding  passage  on  England's  wealth  we  must  extract 
from  Mr.  Emerson's  pages : — 

'  But  the  proudest  result  of  this  creation  has  been  the  great  and 
refined  forces  it  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  private  citizen.  In  the 
social  world,  an  Englishman  to-day  has  the  best  lot.  He  is  a  king  in 
a  plain  coat.  He  goes  with  the  most  powerful  protection,  keeps  the 
best  company,  is  aimed  by  the  best  education,  is  seconded  by  wealth ; 
and  his  English  name  and  accidents  are  like  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
announcing  him.  This,  with  his  quiet  style  of  manners,  gives  him  the 
power  of  a  sovereign,  without  the  inconveniences  which  belong  to  that 
rank.  I  much  prefer  the  condition  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
better  class,  to  that  of  any  potentate  in  Europe, — whether  for  travel, 
or  for  opportunity  of  society,  or  for  access  to  means  of  science  or  study, 
or  for  mere  comfort  and  easy,  healthy  relation  to  people  at  home.' — 
Page  168. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  would  very  gladly  have  given  a  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Emerson's  views  on  England's  '  Aristocracy ' 
and  'Universities,'  and  on  her  'Religion'  and  '  Literature,' 
These  are  chapters  of  value,  and  essential  to  the  right  com- 
prehension of  English  life  in  all  its  chief  features,  although^  were 
we  closely  to  analyse  our  author's  remarks,  we  should  feel 
induced  to  accept  certain  of  them  only  after  some  modification. 
Mr.  Emerson  does  not  inveigh  against  aristocracy  in  the  abstract, 
as  an  American  might  be  expected  to  do.  He  speaks  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  class  of  nobles,  as  one  step  in  the  progress  of  society. 
'  For,'  says  he,  '  a  race  yields  a  nobility  in  some  form,  however 
we  name  the  lords,  as  surely  as  it  yields  women.'  And  of  our 
actual  aristocracy  he  speaks  as  favourably  as  a  candid  mind 
would  desire,  distinguishing  in  them  noble  qualities;  and,  whilst 
he  is  not  blind  to  existing  faults,  adding  that  'their  good 
behaviour  deserves  all  its  fame,  and  they  have  that  simplicity 
and  that  air  of  repose,  which  are  the  finest  oman^ents  of  great- 
ness.' With  all  this  in  their  favour,  however,  Mr.  Emerson 
anticipates  a  change.  In  view  of  a  middle  class,  large  in  number, 
high  in  culture,  many  educated  at  the  Universities,  refined  in 
manners,  joining  intelligence  and  ability  to  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
who  daily  confront  the  Peers  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  as 
often  outstrip  them  in  the  race  of  honom*  anB  influence,  the 
conception  presses  on  our  author's  mind,  that  the  day  cannot 
be  far  distant,  when  the  untitled  nobility  of  England  will  usurp,  by 
universal  consent,  that  elevated  position  which  haa  hitherto  been 
claimed  alone  by  the  privileged  class  of  the  titled  aristocracy. 

Our  Universities  too,  especially  Oxford,  have  received  from  him 
discriminating  and  impartial  attention.  He  sees  with  mucli 
clearness  what  they  do  not  and  what  they  do  accomplish.  He 
admires  the  manly  exercises,  which  contribute  to  make  good 
scholars ;  considers  the  fruit  of  our  University  training  superior, 
as  regards  high  scholarship,  to  the  best  in  his  own  country;  and 
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attiibates  the  high  standard  of  writing  exhibited  in  our  current 
literature^  to  the  broad  diffusion  of  culture  and  taste,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  our  centres  of  learning. 

On  the  subject  of '  Religion/  it  might  be  anticipated  that  we 
should  not  be  fully  at  accord  with  Mr.  Emerson's  statements 
and  remarks.  They  are  full  of  severity,  hard  indeed  to  read, 
and  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  admit  their 
truth.  The  author  errs  far  more  by  omission  than  assertion. 
He  ignores  the  most  earnest  elements  of  English  religious  life, 
and  remarks  only  on  some  of  its  more  questionable  forms. 
His  hard  sayings  are  especially,  indeed  almost  exclusively, 
levelled  at  that  condition  of  contradiction  and  stagnation, 
which  has  grown  with  the  growth  and  descended  with  the  con- 
tinuing years  of  the  English  Church  Establishment.  He  finds 
the  religion  of  England  to  be  a  part  of  good  breeding.  The 
Clergy  he  finds  well-bred,  informed,  candid,  but  indisposed  to 
think  except  as  far  as  their  Bishop  in  religious  matters,  and  pos- 
sessing a  valve  in  their  brain,  which  they  dose  as  soon  as  your 
conversation  touches  on  the  Church.  A  wonderful  torpidity 
exists  in  the  vigorous  English  understanding,  on  the  side  of 
religion.  'Their  religion,*  he  says,  'is  a  quotation;  their 
Church  is  a  doll;  and  any  examination  is  interdicted  with 
screams  of  terror.'  The  endowment  of  churches  he  not  unna- 
turally condemns.  '  Of  course,  money  will  do  after  its  kind, 
and. will  steadily  work  to  unspiritualize  and  unchurch  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed.  The  class  certain  to  be  excluded 
fix)m  all  preferment  are  the  religious, — and  driven  to  other 
Churches; — ^which  is  Nature's  vis  medicatruv/  One  more 
quotation  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  tenor  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

'  The  Anghcan  Church  is  marked  by  the  grace  and  good  sense  of 
its  forms,  by  the  manly  grace  of  its  Clergy.  The  Gospel  it  preaches 
is,  JSy  taste  are  ye  saved.  It  keeps  the  old  structures  in  repair,  spends 
a  world  of  money  in  music  and  building,  and  in  buying  Pugin  and 
architectural  litmiture.  It  has  a  general  good  name  for  amenity  and 
mildness.  It  is  not  in  ordinary  a  persecuting  Church ;  it  is  not  inqui- 
sitorial, not  even  inquisitive ;  is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  can  shut  its 
eyes  on  all  proper  occasions.  If  you  let  it  alone,  it  will  let  you  alone. 
But  its  instinct  is  hostile  to  all  change  in  politics,  literature,  or  social 
arts.  The  Church  has  not  been  the  foimder  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, of  the  Mechanics*  Institutes,  of  the  Free  Schools,  or  whatever 
aims  at  dif^ion  of  knowledge.  The  Platonists  of  Oxford  are  as 
bitter  against  this  heresy  as  Thomas  Taylor.' — Page  224, 

It  is  not,  let  us  say  in  closing,  the  religion  of  England,  against 
which  the  force  of  Mr.  Emerson's  remarks  tells,  but  the  want  of 
it.  And,  referring  to  the  paragraph  last  quoted,  we  might  show 
that,  for  whatever  education  the  English  people  possess,  espe- 
ciaUy  that  education  which  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
mass,  they  are  iiidebted  almost  exclusively  to  the  efforts  of  reli- 
gious men,  or  to  the  combined  enterprises  of  religious  bodies, 
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It  is  not  the  infidel,  or  the  deistical  moralist^  that  is  planting 
oar  land  with  schools^  or  that  is  sustaining  the  highest  efforts  of 
British  philanthropy. 

On  the  subject  of  'Literature/  Mr.  Emerson  rentures  on 
much  that  is  fairly  open  to  criticism.  We  cannot  think  that 
Englishmen^  exercising  the  most  complete  candour,  will  consent 
to  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  many  of  those  writers  whose 
names  wc  have  been  long  wont  to  esteem  most  highly  in  our 
national  literature.  Neither  will  they  endorse  with  any  readi- 
ness our  author's  assertion,  that  the  great  minds  of  a  past  age 
in  English  literature  are  best  comprehended  and  respected  in 
Germany  and  America.  Of  the  lofty  intellects  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  he  cannot  find  too  much  to  say.  But  later,  these 
heights  were  succeeded  by  a  lamentable  meanness ;  the  noble 
idesdism  yielded  to  a  terrible  realism  ;  the  powers  of  thought  fell 
into  neglect ;  generalization  was  forbidden ;  and  philosophy  took 
refuge  behind  mountains  of  facts,  precisely '  as  a  bad  General 
wants  myriads  of  men  and  miles  of  redoubts  to  compensate  the 
inspirations  of  courage  and  conduct.'  Mr.  Emerson  is  probably 
true,  when  he  traces  the  Englishman's  love  of  hard  truth,  pal- 
pable fact,  accurate  perceptions,  into  the  sphere  of  intellect  and 
creative  genius.  Whether  in  poetry  or  philosophy,  lie  believes 
to  discover  in  this,  not  only  a  principal  characteristic,  but  a  pre- 
dominating influence  in  English  literature.  He  traces  it  all 
through.  Byron  Hiked  something  craggy  to  break  his  mind 
upon.'  The  English  Bible  is  loved  for  its  plain  strong  speech. 
Latimer  was  homely.  Hobbes  was  perfect  in  the  '  noble  vulgar 
speech.'  Donne,  Bunyan,  Milton,  Tajrlor,  Evelyn,  Pepys, 
Hooker,  Cotton,  aU  wrote  it.  Swift  describes  his  fictitious  cha- 
racters as  if  for  the  police.  So  with  Defoe, — so  with  Butler; 
ever  the  same  hard  mentality.  Not  less  is  this  apparent  in  our 
poetry.  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  all  exhibit,  even  in  their 
loftiest  ascents,  'this  national  grip  and  exactitude  of  mind.' 
Nay,  this  mental  materialism  makes,  in  our  author's  view,  the 
veiy  value  of  English  transcendental  genius.  Materialistic  even 
in  its  elevations,  its  poetry  is  common  sense  inspired ;  it  is  iron 
raised  to  white  heat.  And  it  is  the  Saxon  materialism  and  nar- 
rowness, exalted  into  the  sphere  of  intellect,  which  makes  the 
genius  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton. 

Returning  to  the  present  aspect  of  English  literature,  whilst 
he  loses  the  evidence  of  exalted  genius,  Mr.  Emerson  finds  an 
endless  store  of  grace  and  amenity,  of  wit,  sensibility,  and 
erudition.  Everything,  however,  is  limited.  The  exalted,  com- 
manding view  of  the  Greek  among  the  ancients  and  the  German 
among  the  modems,  is  sought  in  vain.  Analogy  is  lost  sight  of. 
Mechanism  and  utility  are  the  chief  inspiration,  whether  of 
science  or  of  song.  Every  varietv  of  talent  is  exerted,  but  on  a 
lower  ground  j  the  English  may  De  said  to  live  and  act  in  a  sub- 
mind.     Science  is  made  repulsive,  because  the  fact  is  isolated 
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from  the  system,  and  humanity  is  put  to  the  door.  Except  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  masters  in  thought,  natural  science  in  Eng- 
land is  bereft  of  its  loyal  alliance  with  morals,  and  made  to  be  as 
void  of  imagination  and  free  play  of  thought,  as  conveyancing. 
Thus,  too,  under  the  influence  of  the  omnipresent  steam-whistle, 
<tio  poet  dares  murmur  of  beauty,'  says  our  author,  '  out  nd.  -^e 
pf^cinct  of  his  rhymes.  No  priest  dares  hin^^iTc  a  Providence 
whiA  does  not  respect  English  utiliAsy.  The  island  is  a  roaring 
volcano  of  fate,  of  material  vabcies,  of  tarifife  and  laws  of  repres- 
sion, gluttid  marketer  and  low  prices/  Hence,  poetry  is 
degraded,  and  made  ornamental.  '  Pope  and  his  school  wrote 
poetry  iSt  to  put  round  frosted  cake.  What  did  Walter  Scott 
write  without  stint? — ^A  rhymed  traveller's  guide  to  Scotland. 
And  the  libraries  of  verses  they  print  have  this  Birmingham 
character.  How  many  vcrfumes  of  well-bred  metre  we  must 
jingle  through,  before  we  can  be  filled,  taught,  refreshed  I  We 
want  the  miraculous ;  the  beauty  which  we  can  manufacture  at 
no  mill,— can  give  no  account  of;  the  beauty  of  which  Chaucer 
and  Chapman  had  the  secret.'  The  genius  of  Wordsworth  he 
makes  the  exceptional  fact  of  the  period.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  maintain  an  opposite  opinion, — to  show 
that  utttity  does  not  lai^ely  enter  into  the  body  of  English 
poetry,  but  that  it  is  distinguished  by  fancy  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  philosophy  the  most  profound.  On  this  subject 
our  author's  language  is  hasty  and  unworthy.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Emerson  has  faith  in  the  retrieving  power  of  the  English 
race.  If  their  constructive  talent  appears  at  present  dwarfed 
and  superficial,  he  finds  their  criticism  to  be  often  in  the  noblest 
tone.  Elevated,  expansive  mind  may  be  rare,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  wanting.  And  he  concludes,  that  there  exist  in  England 
two  nations,  living  side  by  side  of  each  other, — ^not  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  not  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon,  not  the  Celt  and  the 
Goth, — ^but  they  whose  minds  may  be  classed  as  perceptive,  and 
those  who  are  bound  up  in  practical  finality.  '  One,  in  hopeless 
minorities ;  the  other,  in  huge  masses :  one,  studious,  contem- 
plative, experimenting;  the  other,  the  ungrateful  pupil,  scomfrd 
of  the  source,  whilst  availing  itself  of  the  knowl^ge  for  gain  : 
these  two  nations,  of  genius  and  of  animal  force,  though  the  first 
consist  of  only  a  dozen  souls,  and  the  second  of  twenty  millions, 
for  ever  by  their  discord  and  their  accord  yield  the  power  of  the 
English  State.' 

Mr.  Emerson's  chapters  on  the  Times  newspaper,  on  Stone- 
henge,  and  on  that  which  concerned  his  personal  contact  with 
men  and  social  life  in  England,  filled  as  tiiey  are  with  interest- 
ing remarks,  we  must  pass  over.  Wisely  and  well  he  summa- 
rises the  chief  fruits  of  his  observation,  in  a  chapter  entitled, 
'  Result,'  which,  with  the  appendage  of  his  speech  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Manchester  Athensemn,  terminates  the  book,     t 
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The  ooncladions  collected  in  this  final  chapter  will  not  spars 
the  reader  the  necessity — even  were  he  so  inclined — of  reading 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Emerson^s  manner  of  writing,  that,  seeking  bold  antitheses, 
and  making  apeed  to  generalize  by  often  hazardous  analogies 
from  a  tw;f  few  instances,  he  is  betrayed  at  times  into  inconsis. 
tencies  of  statemmy^  so  that  one  paragraph  will  appear  to  coj. 
tradict  some  other  paragraph  elsewhere  occurring  in  the  b5bk. 
It  is  sometimes  strikingly  evidem^  that  different,  but  ^rhap» 
sttocesnve  chapters  have  been  written  a^^^aratesi^i^ngs;  and 
that  he  has  sat  down  to  the  one  in  a  temper  towlu-d  us  English- 
men differing  very  widely,  for  better  or  worse,  from  that  in 
which  he  sat  down  to  the  other.  We  might  instance  the  ready 
praise  he  has  for  English  writing  when  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  subject  of  the  Times  newspaper,  compared  with  the  severity 
of  criticism  which,  a  few  pages  before,  had  almost  denied  to 
modem  literature  the  possession  of  soul  and  life.  We  might 
refer  to  his  description  of  English  hospitality  in  ^  Result,'  where 
it  is  pictured  as  an  obliged  statute  hospitality,  a  perftmctory 
shop-rule,  necessary  to  every  trading  nation ;  and,  in  contrast, 
read  his  experiences  under  the  l^d  of  'Personal,^  where, 
'  among  the  great  and  the  humble,  a  uniform  frank  hospitality, 
bent  on  real  service,  met  him  wherever  be  went;'  where  in 
society  men  of  fame  showed  kindly  courtesy,  and  '  a  finer  hospi- 
tality made  many  private  houses  not  less  known  and  dear;' 
where  his  first  acquaintance  was  one  who  '  added  to  solid  virtues 
an  infinite  sweetness  and  bonhommie^  about  whose  heart  there 
seemed  a  pool  of  honey,  which  lubricated  all  his  speech  and 
action  with  fine  jets  of  mead ;'  and  later  acquaintances,  through- 
out his  sojourn  in  England,  were  but  a  succession  of  friendly 
and  effective  attentions,  '  until  the  sincerity  of  English  kindness 
ceased  to  surprise.'  Could  further  proof  be  needed,  even  if  he 
had  not  elsewhere  asserted  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  native  good- 
ness in  the  English  race,  which  makes  that  law  of  kindness 
which  he  finds  one  of  our  fixed  ideas,  wrathfully  supported  by 
our  laws  in  unbroken  sequence  for  a  thousand  years,  to  be 
but  the  expression  of  the  people's  heart,  rather  than  that  the 
heart  or  act  follow,  by  a  compulsory  obedience,  the  dictates  of 
the  law?  ^ 

Again,  in  public  life,  Mr.  Emerson  compares  us  to  tortoises ; 
says  there  is  a  drag  of  inertia  which  resists  reform  in  every 
shape,  and  that  we  praise  this  drag  under  the  formula,  that  it  is 
the  excellence  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  no  law  can  anti- 
cipate public  opinion.  Now,  we  know  that,  in  better  moments, 
our  American  friend  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  the  immense 
value  of  that  formula;  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  secret 
which  distinguishes  reform  in  England,  which  is  always  happy 
and  always  successful,  from  reform  in  other  countries,  where  it 
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is  as  frequently  either  an  evil  or  a  failure.  We  know  that  he 
would  deplore  how  frequently  in  his  own  country  the  law  and 
the  constitution  hare  been  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment^ 
and  that  strange  anomalies^  and  often  disastrous  consequences^ 
have  thence  ensued.  We  know,  too,  that  he  would  admit  that, 
with  all  England^s  dread  of  reform,  hers  is  the  home  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  Habeas  Corpus,  and  Constitutional  Government, 
and  responsible  authority,  and  popular  power,  as  well  as  freedom 
of  commerce,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  inalienable  right  of 
untrammelled  speech  and  of  a  free  press.  He  would  readily 
concede,  that  more  reform  has  originated  in  England  than  in 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  only  in  a  moment 
when  the  cramp  limitation,  and  sleepy  routine,  and  stem  con- 
servatism, which  mingles  with  much  that  is  the  direct  contrary 
in  the  English  character  and  in  the  public  acts  of  the  country, 
have  more  than  ordinarily  struck  him,  that  he  has  penned 
sentences  containing  truth,  but  truth  which  needs  to  be  har- 
iponized  with  the  important  facts  which  act  as  its  counterpoise. 

'  Result,'  therefore,  is  not  all  true,  we  submit.  But,  viewed  in 
harmony  with  all  that  precedes  it  in  th'b  book,  it  is  eminently 
suggestive.  We  can  do  no  justice  to  it  by  quotation,  but  will 
extract  its  first  words  as  the  chief  sum  of  Mr.  Emerson's  con- 
clusions, and  as  a  specimen  of  hia  English,  abrupt,  rugged, 
chiselly,  and  forcible: — 

*  England  is  the  best  of  Actual  nations.  It  is  no  ideal  frame-work, 
—it  is  an  old  pile  built  in  different  ages,  with  repairs,  addition^,  and 
makeshifts ;  but  you  see  the  poor  best  you  have  got.  London  is  the 
epitome  of  our  times,  and  the  Borne  of  to-day.  Broad-fronted,  broad- 
bottomed  TentonSy  they  stand  in  solid  phalanx  four-square  to  the 
points  of  compass;  they  constitute  the  modem  world;  they  have 
earned  their  vantage-ground,  and  held  it  through  ages  of  adverse 
possession.' 

Then  there  are  censures  of  England's  public  life  luid  foreign 
policy,  not  always^  he  says,  true,  and  generous,  and  just;  of 
the  inequalities  of  social  life,  restricted  liberties,  and  authorized 
oppressions;  of  abounding  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  crime; 
of  the  flesUiness  of  the  Engli^  understanding,  the  oppressive- 
ness of  their  temperament,  and  the  tendency  to  turn  every 
obstruction  the  English  mind  can  receive  into  a  portable  utensil, 
or  a  working  institution. 

Again,  there  is  praise.  All  honour  to  the  plenteousness  of 
English  nature,  the  source  of  its  possessors'  exhaustless  wealth. 
'What  variety  of  power  and  talent  I  What  dignity,  resting  on 
what  reality  and  stoutness  I  What  courage  in  war,  what  sinew 
in  labour,  what  cunning  workmen,  what  inventors  and  engineers, 
what  seamen  and  pilots,  what  clerks  and  scholars  I  No  one  man, 
and  no  few  men,  can  represent  them.     It  is  a  people  of  myriad 
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personalitieB/  And,  'aa  they  are  many-headed^  so  they  are 
many-nationed  :  their  oolonization  annexes  archipels^os  and 
continents,  and  their  speech  seems  destined  to  be  the  universal 
language  of  men/  Then  there  is  their  reaerve  of  powar,— the 
fiact  that  they  are  ever  holding  back;  so  that,  for  aU  the  mighty 
energy  they  are  daily  putting  forth,  there  is  a  fimd  ct  strength 
behind,  which  gives  weight  and  a  oonsdons  wealth  of  power  to 
all  their  acts : — 

*  Bat  who  wodld  see  the  uncoiling  of  that  trexnendoos  spring,  the 
explosion  of  their  well-hasbaoded  forces,  must  foUow  the  swarms 
which,  pourii^  now  for  two  hundred  years  from  the  British  Ishuid«, 
have  ssoled,  and  rode,  and  traded,  and  planted,  thitragh  all  dimates, 
mainly  following  the  belt  of  empire,  the  temperate  zone,  carrying  the 
Baxon  seed,  with  its  instinct  for  liberty  and  law,  for  arts  and  for 
thought, — acquiring  under  some  skies  a  mwe  electric  energy  than 
the  native  air  allows, — to  the  conquest  of  the  glohe/ 

This  last  hint,  given  in  a  parenthesis,  that,  beneath  the  sonny 
skies,  and  in  the  elastic  air  of  the  New  World,  a  more  electric 
energy  is  acquired  thai\  can  grow  in  the  somln^e,  moist,  and 
thick  atmosphere  of  England,  suggests  a  question.  Mr.  Emer- 
son has  told  ujs  what  he  thinks  of  England ;  what  does  he  tlunk 
of  his  own  country  ?  Does  he  participate  in  the  idea  common 
to  the  untravelled  portion  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  gloiy  of 
England  is  already  culminating;  that  Liberty  has  long  quitted 
her  throne  on  British  ground,  and  made  the  Western  World  her 
chosen  dominion ;  that  science,  art,  commerce,  civilization,  pro- 
gress of  every  kind,  are  fast  following  the  star  (rf  empire  tomrda 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  West?  Such  a  thought  is  not 
wholly  undiscemible  in  Mr.  Emerson's  writing.  Indeed,  bow 
should  it  be  ?  Mistress  of  the  world  he  acknowledges  Britain 
to  be,  not  for  ages  past  merely,  but  emphatically  in  the  present. 
'But,  meantime,  I  surely  know,^  we  find  him  saying  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  ^that,  as  soon  as  I 
return  to  Massachusetts,  I  shall  lapse  at  once  into  the  feeling, 
which  the  geography  of  America  inevitably  inspires,  that  we 
play  the  game  with  immense  advantage;  that  Uiere,  and  not 
here,  is  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  British  race ;  and  that  no 
skill  or  activity  can  long  compete  with  the  prodigious  natural 
advantages  of  that  country,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  race;  and 
that  England,  an  old  and  exhausted  island,  must  one  day  be 
contented,  like  other  parents,  to  be  strong  only  in  her 
children.' 

We  like  him  for  saying  this.  As  a  thoughtful  man,  he  cannot 
but  feel  it.  He  confesses  it  is  '  a  proposition  which  no  English- 
man of  whatever  condition  can  easily  entertain.'  But  he  would 
be  untrue  to  himself,  if  he  did  not  state  it.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  Mr.  Emerson  has  faith  in  Englani^  '  He  sees 
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iier  in  her  old  age/  lie  tells  the  people  at  Manchester,  'not 
decrepit,  but  young,  and  still  daring  to  bdieve  in  her  power  of 
endurance  and  expansion.^  'All  hail  I  *  therefore  he  says,  'All 
hail,  mother  of  nations,  mother  of  heroes,  with  strength  still 
equal  to  the  time!'  Ihis  is  noble  testimony,  and  testimony 
foUowed  by  a  noUe  wish.  Mr.  Emerson  has  faith  in  England ; 
he  loves  hex  sons ;  and  his  hope  and  desire  for  her  is,  that  she 
may  long  maintain  that  supremacy  of  power  and  glory,  which 
she  has  earned  for  herself  by  fidthfol  toil  and  honest  deservings. 
One  wish  we  cannot  but  express,  whilst  we  dose  Mr.  Emer- 
con^s  interesting  volume.  It  is,  that  he  would  follow  it  by  a 
sister  volume,  entitled  American  Traits.  Does  any  doubt  the 
freedom  from  national  bias,  the  candour  and  impartiality,  with 
which  he  would  undertake  the  work?  Let  him  read  tiie  foU 
lowing : — 

'  So  now  we  say,  that  the  right  measures  of  England  are  the  men 
it  bred ;  that  it  has  yielded  more  able  men  in  five  hundred  years  than 
any  other  nation;  and,  though  we  must  not  play  Providence,  and 
balance  the  chances  of  producing  ten  great  men  agiunst  the  comfort 
of  ten  thousand  mean  men,  yet  retrospectively  we  may  strike  the 
balance,  and  prefer  one  Alfred,  one  Shakspeare,  one  Milton,  one  Sidney, 
one  Haleigh,  one  Wellington,  to  a  million  foolish  democrats.  The 
American  system  is  more  democratic,  more  humane ;  yet  the  American 
people  do  not  yield  better  or  more  able  men,  or  more  inventions,  or 
books,  or  benefits,  than  the  English.  Congress  is  not  wiser  or  better 
than  Parliament.' 

It  is  often  profitable,  but  not  alwajrs  so  pleasant,  'to  see 
oursels  as  ithers  see  us.'  The  praise  of  Mr.  Emerson  will  of 
course  be  doubly  welcome  to  English  ears,  as  it  is  so  much  more 
impartial,  and  therefore  more  flattering,  than  the  estimate  of 
the  most  philosophical  of  our  own  countrymen  could  possibly 
have  been.  Yet  the  author's  nation  is  not  quite  unconcerned 
in  the  '  result '  which  he  arrives  at ;  for  the  chief  part  of  his 
eulogy  turns  upon  the  qualities  of '  race ; '  and  in  so  far  as  this 
volume  contains  the  history  of  the  hidden  springs  of  English 
character  and  the  achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  their 
native  soil,  it  is  the  first  chapter  also  in  the  history  of  the  mental, 
and  moral,  and  social  life  of  America.  It  remains  but  to  trace 
the  character  thus  distinguished  into  new  relations,  view  it  in 
new  circumstances,  mark  how  it  is  affected  by  new  influences. 
Mr.  Emerson  modestly  confesses,  that  what  can  be  said  about  a 
nation  is  only  a  superficial  dealing  with  symptoms.  But  rightly 
and  judiciously  followed,  the  fruits  of  this  dealing  are  fraught 
with  meaning  and  moment. 

We  care  for  America.  We  are  anxious  that  her  sons  shall 
grow  up,  possessing  the  virtues  and  freed  from  the  faults  and 
vices  of  their  English  sires.    And  warmly  should  we^hail  the 
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patriot,  who,  with  saered  candour  and  dear  insight,  should  USl 
us  and  tell  his  countrymen,  whether,  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
their  material  prosperity  and  national  influence,  they  are  ad- 
yancing  also  in  the  attributes  of  greatness  and  of  goodness.  It 
is  of  ii^nite  moment,  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  trans- 
planted into  new  soU,  is  improving  on  the  old  stock,  or  back- 
going,  and  hence  falling  to  a  lower  standard.  How  much  of  the 
world's  future  history  may  be  influenced  and  shaped  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  American  people,  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  know. 
But  enough  is  known  to  us,  to  awaken  thoughtful  minds  to  the 
immense  responsibility,  whidi  year  by  year  is  attaching  in  greater 
weight  to  uie  counsel  and  actings  of  that  people:  enough, 
therefore,  to  engage  a  deep  solicitude  and  earnest  prayer  to  Him 
in  whose  hands  are  the  ways  of  man,  that  this  younger  branch 
of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family,  which  has  already,  in  a  few 
generations,  reached  in  number  the  magnitude  of  the  elder,  may 
be  so  guided  in  every  good  and  noble  quality,  that  its  mighty 
influence  upon  the  world  may  be  one  for  the  blessing  and  not 
the  curse  of  mankind. 


Art.  yn. — Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament :  being  the  Sui^ 
stance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Theological 
Students^  King^s  College y  London.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  B.D.,*  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  Lou- 
don, and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. ; 
London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1854. 

Critical  nicety  in  ascertaining  the  exact  import  of  words 
bears  to  the  study  of  language  some  such  relation  as  anatomy 
bears  to  the  study  of  medical  science.  If  anatomy  had  given  but 
a  desultory  and  imperfect  employment  to  the  dissecting  knife, 
medicine  would  occupy  a  still  more  prominent  and  decided  place 
than  it  now  occupies  in  the  rank  of  the  uncertain  sciences.  The 
patient  and  elaborate  diligence  with  which  the  anatomist  has 
conducted  his  researches,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
determined  the  position,  the  action,  and  the  use  of  almost  every 
minute  fibre  and  vessel  of  the  human  frame,  affords  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  his  surest  light  and  guidance  in  the  treatment 
of  disease;  and  enables  him,  in  some  degree,  to  turn  aside  the 
sarcasm,  that,  in  approaching  the  case  of  his  patient,  he  is  like 
a  man  entering  a  dark  chamber  with  a  club  in  his  hand :  if  he 
strike  nature,  he  kills  nature;  if  he  strike  the  disease,  he  kills 
the  disease.     In  the  same  manner,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  words, 
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by  which  we  endeavour  to  ttmce  with  accuracy  their  origin  and 
history^  to  measure  their  forces,  to  show  their  relationship  and 
<x>nneuon^  and  to  point  out  wherein  they  differ  and  wherein 
they  coincide,  will  afford  to  the  student  of  language  that  sure 
light  and  guidance  which  will  best  enable  him  to  ascertain 
with  jHrecision  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  and  to  take  in  the  exact 
form,  and  sise,  and  colour  of  his  thoughts.  The  more  minute 
and  microscopic  these  observations,  the  more  accurate  and 
<x)mplete  will  our  knowledge  become,  not  only  of  the  meaning 
of  particular  words,  but  of  all  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  a 
language.  A  discussion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine 
whethar  re  shall  be  supplanted  by  ye,  in  some  passage  of  a  Greek 
writer,  may  appear  to  the  superficial  no  better  than  an  idle 
waste  of  scholarship ;  but  the  settlement  of  so  trivial  a  point  will 
not  only  affect  the  sense  of  the  particular  passage  in  question, 
but  i»  highly  important,  as  serving  to  call  into  exercise  that 
accuracy  iu  the  more  delicate  and  minute  departments  of  criti- 
cism, which  is  the  surest  proof  and  pledge  of  a  perfect  mastery 
over  all  the  mysteries  of  the  language. 

In  order  to  attain  to  this  exactitude  of  scholarship,  there 
must  be,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  long-continued  and  laborious 
exertions  iu  digging  deep,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
knowledge :  he  must  wait  long  and  patiently  before  he  can  show 
his  head  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Every  conscientious 
teacher  will  be  anxious  to  impress  this  important  thought  upon 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  will  yield  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
following  observations  by  Mr.  Trench  upon  the  subject : — 

'  I  have  never  doubted  that  (setting  aside  those  higher  and  more 
solemn  lessons,  which  in  a  great  measure  are  out  of  our  reach  to 
impart,  being  to  be  taught  rather  by  God  than  men)  there  are  few 
things  we  should  have  more  at  heart  than  to  awaken  in  our  scholars 
an  enthusiaism  for  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon.  We  shall  have  done 
much,  very  much,  for  those  who  come  to  us  for  theological  training 
and  generally  for  mental  guidance,  if  we  can  persuade  them  to  have 
these  continually  in  their  hands ;  if  we  can  make  them  believe  that 
with  these,  and  out  of  these,  they  may  be  learning  more,  obtaining 
more  real  and  lasting  acquisitions,  such  as  will  stay  by  them,  such  as 
will  form  a  part  of  the  texture  of  their  own  minds  for  ever,  that  they 
shall  from  these  be  more  effectually  accomplishing  themselves  for  their 
future  work,  than  from  many  a  volume  of  divinity,  studied  before  its 
time,  even  if  it  were  worth  studying  at  all,  crudely  digested,  and 
therefore  turning  to  no  true  nourishment  of  the  inner  man/ — JPreface^ 
pp.  vi.,  vii.  * 

'Enthusiasm  for  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon  I'  It  is  a 
novel  and  pleasant  imagination  truly,  but  somewhat  too  Utopian, 
we  conceive,  to  be  ever  realized.  Miners  working  in  the  deep 
dulness  of  the  mine, — soldiers  toiling  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month,  in  the  unbroken  monotony  of  the  trenches, — might 
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with  about  as  much  reasoa  be  expected  to  kindle  into  enthu- 
ftiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  their  dreary  and  exhausting  labours. 
A  resolute  ^nll  undaont^  bj  difficulties^  a  patient  continuance 
of  protracted  exertions,  and  that  solidity  of  courage  which 
presses  forward,  through  toils  and  trials^  unrelieved  by  excite- 
ment, are  the  strong  but  sober  qualities  which  are  required  of 
the  miner  in  the  mine,  and  of  tli^  soldier  in  the  trenches :  and 
these,  too,  are  just  the  qualities  lequired  of  the  youthful  student 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  necessary  work  of  turning  and  ex- 
ploring the  pages  d[  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon.  Abundant, 
indeed,  and  sure  will  be  the  reward  of  such  self-denying  labours ; 
large  the  acquisitions  of  those  who  can  bring  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning  this  strength  of  will  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  To 
such  men  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon,  though  scarcely  the 
objects  of  enthusiasm,  will  certainly  be  the  Torres  Yedras  behind 
which  they  will  form  and  train  their  minds,  with  patient  en- 
durance, for  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  and  the  enthuaiaam  of 
the  victorious  pursuit. 

The  class  of  words  which  Mr.  Trench  has  sdiected  for  critical 
examination,  in  the^  little  work  before  us,  are  those  which  are 
called  '  qrnonyms.'  And  of  this  class  he  has  confined  himself  to 
the  synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  favoured  us  with 
no  definition  of  the  term.  Possibly  he  supposed  that  every 
reader  of  his  book  would  have  formed  a  sufficiently  correct  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  certainly  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  which  has  shed  a  strange 
mist  over  the  eyes  of  the  very  Lynceus  of  logicians, — ^a  man 
who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  singular  richness  of  his  wit,  which 
enables  him  to  discover  similitudes  wherever  they  exist,  must 
have  passed  a  life  of  unmitigated  misery  from  the  force  and 
pungency  with  which  all  the  difierences  and  oppositions  of  things 
necessarily  present  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  his  selection  of  English  synonyms,  tells  us,  'It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  word  "  synonym^' 
is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer,  as  applied  to  words  of  the  description  in 
question.  Literally,  it  implies  an  exact  coincidence  of  meaning 
in  two  or  more  words :  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  room 
for  discussion ;  but  it  is  generally  applied  to  words  which  would 
be  more  correctly  termed  ''/wctwfc-sjmonyms,*'  t .  6.,  words  having 
a  shade  of  difference,  yet  with  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  mean- 
ing to  make  them  liable  to  be  confounded  together/  Now,  with 
all  due  submission  to  so  high  an  authority,  we  must  suggest 
that  the  word  '  synonym,'  in  its  literal  import,  does  not  imply  an 
exact  coincidence  of  meaning  in  two  or  more  words,  but  only 
that  they  are  connected  by  some  considerable  resemblance,  and 
have  resident  in  them  some  notion  common  to  them  aU.  To  us 
it  seems  dear  that  Dr.  Whatdy  has  confounded  aruvfow^  witii 
ia-ij&wafjMvvTa,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  wanton  exercise  of 
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power  in  disturbing  the  word  '  synonym'  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  a  definition  in  which  it  had  been  long  established  by 
a  very  general  consent  of  writers.  He  ousts  the  old  proprietor 
from  his  inheritance^  and  gives  possession  to  a  man  of  straw. 
He  appropriates  to  the  pseudo-synonym^  which  is  an  awkward 
creation  of  his  own^  the  style  and  title  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  assigned^  as  its  rights  to  the  genuine 
synonym.  'Bi  grammaticos  andimus/  says  Tittmann,  'syno- 
nyma  sunt,  quae  sub  eodem  genere  sunt,  sed  quibus  est  propria 
species,  ut,  quanquam  oommuni  quadam  notione  comprehen- 
dantur,  tamen  singula  haberent  notam  singnlarem,  qua  una  ab 
altera  recte  distinguantur.'  * 

It  is  upon  the  particular  specimens  of  this  class  of  words, 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Mr. 
Trench  exercises  his  critical  sagacity  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  subject  is  confessedly  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
pregnant  with  varied  instruction.  In  all  languages  there  occur 
certain  groups  or  couples  of  words  of  this  kind,  which,  whilst 
they  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  one  another,  are  still 
distinguished  each  by  independent  and  characteristic  features  of 
its  own.  But  in  the  Greek,  which  is  a  language  peculiarly  rich 
and  copious,  elaborated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement,  and 
capable  of  marking  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  variations  of 
thotight,  these  couples  or  groups  of  kindred  words  are  so  nume* 
reus,  that  some  labour  in  explaining  synonyms,  and  some  nicety 
in  discriminating  their  exact  meaning,  is  both  valuable  as  an 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  an 
exact  scholarship.  To  investigate  the  actual  and  relative  force 
of  words,  to  define  their  boundaries,  to  trace  out  the  extent  to 
which  they  cover  the  same  space,  to  mark  where  they  approach 
each  other,  and  where  they  recede,  is  an  exercise  which,  when 
conducted  with  diligence,  and  with  honesty  of  purpose,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  impart  to  the  mind  of  the  student  habits  of 
accuracy  and  of  just  discrimination.  Nor  is  the  result  less 
valuable  as  regards  the  actual  acquisition  of  intellectual  stores. 
The  close  scrutiny  requisite  for  the  successful  conduct  of  this 
kind  of  investigations,  enables  the  student  to  detect  slight  shades 
of  difference  in  the  sense  of  words,  to  lay  bare  latent  fibres  of 
thought,  and  to  bring  out  into  view  the  full  extent,  as  well  as 
the  exact  boundaries,  of  a  writer's  meaning.  Important,  there- 
fore, as  this  inquiry  into  the  differences  of  similar  words  must 
be  regarded,  in  reference  to  the  Greek  language  in  general,  it 
assumes  a  special  importance  when  applied  to  the  synonyms 
of  the  New  Testament, — that  book  whose  statements  are  so 
oflen  wrested  by  the  ingenuity  of  men  of  perverse  minds, — ^that 
book,  every  sentence  and  every  word  of  which  is  seized  on  by 
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conflicting  controveraialists^  and  erected  into  a  battery  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  or  attack^ — ^tfaat  book  which  contains  the 
tniths  of  eternal  life^  and  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ. 

Any  fair  attempt  to  elucidate  such  a  subject  claims,  as  of  just 
right,  attentive  and  respectful  consideration.  This  attentive 
and  respectM  consideration  we  are  prepared  to  accord  to  Mr. 
Trench's  performance.  In  endeavouring  to  give  an  account  of 
the  work,  we  will  first  of  all  place  under  the  eye  of  the  reader 
some  of  those  articles  which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  skilfiilly 
executed,  and  which,  whilst  they  are  successful  in  accurately 
discriminating  the  meaning  of  kindred  terms,  are  successful 
also  in  shedding  a  decided  light  upon  some  passage  of  Scripture 
in  which  the  general  reader,  from  disregarding  the  different 
shades  of  synonymous  words,  is  apt  to  encounter  some  degree  of 
obscurity.  Having  done  this,  we  will  proceed  to  point  out  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  main  defect  in  the  author's  method  of 
treating  the  subject,  and  then  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
certain  inaccuracies,. .which  are  here  and  there  apparent  in  the 
work,  but  which  proceed,  we  are  persuaded,  from  no  worse 
causes  than  haste  and  carelessness; 

In  the  following  article  upon  cuf>€av:  and  wapeci^,  whilst  the 
distinction  between  the  two  words  is  clearly  marked,  and  a 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  illustrated,  additional 
interest  is  imparted  to  the  matter  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  con- 
troversy which  formerly  raged  amongst  the  theologians  of  Hol- 
land upon  the  subject. 

'"A^ffo-it  is  the  standing  word  by  which  forgiveness,  or  remission  of 
sins,  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament.  Derived  from  &^  fir/it)  the 
image  which  underlies  it  is  plainly  that  of  a  "releasing"  or  "letting 
go:"  probably  the  year  of  jubilee,  called  constantly  Iroj,  or  Inawrof,  r^f 
&^cVffMt,  or  simply  i^^ats,  (Lev.  xxv.  31,40;  xxvii.  24,)  and  in  which 
all  debts  were  to  be  forgiven,  suggested  the  higher  application  of  the 
word.  It  occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  though  oflener  in  St. 
Luke  than  in  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Covenant  put  together. 
On  a  single  occasion,  however,  the  term  vdpt^is  rwp  kfiapnifidrmw 
occurs.  (Bom.  iii.  25.)  Our  translators  have  not  noticed,  or  at  least 
have  not  marked  in  their  version,  the  variation  in  the  Apostle*s  phrase, 
but  render  rdptais  here  by  "  remission,"  as  they  have  rendered  A^f<rit 
elsewhere ;  and  many  have  since  justified  them  in  this,  having,  after 
a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  denied  that  any  difference  was 
intended  bv  him.  Others,  again,  and,  as  I  am  convinced,  more  rightly, 
are  persuaded  that  St.  Paul  changed  his  word  not  without  a  reason, 
but  of  intention,  and  because  he  wished  to  say  something  which 
Ttdptffis  does  express  adequately  and  accurately,  and  wluch  ft^co'd 
would  not. 

'  It  is  known  to  many  that  Cocceius,  with  those  of  his  school,  made 
much  of  the  variation  of  word  here,  finding  herein  a  great  support  for 
an  assertion  of  theirs,  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sins^in  the  fullest 
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sense  of  the  words,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  no  rcXcU(ris,  (Heb.  x. 
1-4,)  no  entire  abolition  of  sin  even  for  the  faithful  themselves,  but 
only  a  present  pratermUtion,  (vipco-it,)  a  temporary  dissimulation, 
upon  God's  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  one  day 
to  be.  On  this  matter  a  violent  controversy  raged  among  the  theo- 
logians of  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  which  was  carried  on  with  an  unaccountable  acrimony ; 
and  lor  a  brief  history  of  which  the  reader  may  turn  to  Deyling,  Ohs, 
8ac,y  vol.  v.,  p.  209 ;  Vitringa,  06*.  8ac.^  vol.  iv.,  p.  3 ;  Venema,  DisM, 
Sac.,  p.  72 ;  while  the  fuUest  statement  of  what  Cocceius  did  mean, 
and  in  his  own  words,  may  be  found  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
[Romans,  in  loe.^  Opp,,  vol.  v.,  p.  62 ;  and  the  same  more  at  length  de- 
fended and  justified  in  his  treatise,  UtilitM  DUHnetionU  duorum  Fo- 
ealnUarwn  Scriptura,  vap^o^us  et  &^^ff»t,  vol.  ix.,  p.  121.  Those  who 
at  that  time  opposed  the  Cocceian  scheme,  denied  that  there  was  any 
distinction  between  A^«<ris  and  vdptcis.  But  in  this  they  erred ;  for 
w^hile  the  Cocceians  were  undoubtedly  wrong  in  saying,  that  for  the 
foiihfvX  there  was  only  a  rd^pco-iy,  and  no  t^^tnt,  afiapr-nfidruy,  in 
applying  to  them  what  was  asserted  in  respect  of  the  world  during 
the  Old  Covenant;  they  were  right  in  maintaining  that  wdpta-is  was 
not  entirely  equivalent  with  i^Mcis,  Beza,  indeed,  had  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  distinction.  Having,  in  his  Latin  version,  at  first 
published  in  1556,  taken  no  notice  of  it,  he  acknowledges,  at  a  later 
period,  his  error,  saying,  "Hsec  duo  plurimum  inter  se  differunt;" 
and  now  rendering  wdp^ats  by  "  dissimulatio." 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  derivation  would  of  itself  suggest  a  differ- 
ence of  meaning.  If  H^^ais  is  remission,  "  Loslassimg,"  rdp^ais,  from 
wapliifii,  will  be  naturally  "  ^r^p^^raission,"  "  Vorbeilassung," — the 
wdp%ffi$  afiaprrifidr»y,  the  pratermiesion  or  passing  by  of  sins  for  the 
present,  leaving  it  open  in  the  future  either  entirely  to  remit,  or  else 
adequately  to  pimish  them,  as  may  seem  good  to  Him  who  has  the 
power  and  right  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  And  the  classical  usage 
both  of  rapicVai  and  of  rapco-if  bears  out  this  distinction.  Thus  Xeno- 
phon  (JBJipp,,  vii.,  10)  :  a/iapr^/iara  oh  XP^  fapUwai  Aic({Xa0-Ta.  While 
of  Herod  Josephus  tells  us,  that  being  desirous  to  punish  a  certain 
offence,  yet  for  other  considerations  he  passed  it  by  (Antt.,  xv.,  3,  2)  : 
trapiiK9  riiy  ifiaprtap.  When  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiii.  2)  prays 
to  God  that  He  tBould  not  ^^  past  by  "  his  sins,  he  assuredly  does  not 
use  oh  fiii  wapp  S8  =z  oh  /ih  A^j?»  but  only  asks  that  he  may  not  be 
without  a  wholesome  chastisement  following  close  on  his  transgres- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  and  in  proof  that  wdp^vit  is  equivalent  to 
tf^«(rif,  the  following  passage  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {Antt, 
Horn.,  vii.,  37)  is  adduced :  r^r  fihv  6Xff<rx<P^  wdp^av  ohx  ^Upoyrot  rj^r 
9^  §ls  X9^^^^  %V09  ii^lovy  iiPa$o\^y  K\a0oy.  It  is  not,  however,  itdp€(ris 
here,  but  6\tirx*p^f  wdptais,  which  is  equal  to  (k^tats,  and  no  doubt 
the  historian  added  the  epithet  out  of  a  feeling  that  wdp^vis  would 
have  insufficiently  express^  his  meaning  without  it. 

'  Having  seen,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  prima  facie  probability, 
that  St.  Paul  intends  something  different  by  the  wdp€<ns  aftapr-ntidTotw, 
in  the  only  place  where  he  thinks  good  to  use  the  phrase,  from  that 
which  he  intends  in  the  many  where  he  employs  &^ff<rif,  that 
passage  itself,  namely,  Bom.  iii.  25,  may  now  be   considered  more 
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closely.  It  appears  in  our  version  :  Whom  Qod  hoik  set  forth  to  he 
a  prtnntiation  through  faith  in  His  bloody  to  deckle  His  righteoutneu 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past^  through  the  forbearance  of  €hd. 
I  would  venture  to  render  it  thus  :  "  Whom  Qod  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  for  a  manifestation  of 
His  righteousness,  because  of  the  pretermission,  \Jiih  riiw  wdp^aip,  not 
8i&  Tfis  rap^<rc»t.]  in  the  forbearance  of  God,  of  the  sins  that  went 
before ;  *'  and  the  exact  meaning  which  I  should  attach  to  the  words 
is  this :  "  There  needed,"  St.  Paul  would  say,  *'  a  signal  manifestation 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  on  account  of  the  long  praetermission  or 
passing  over  of  sins,  in  His  infinite  forbearance,  with  no  adequate 
expression  of  His  wrath  against  them,  during  all  those  long  years 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  Christ ;  which  manifestation  of  God'is 
righteousness  found  place,  when  He  set  forth  no  other  and  no  less 
than  His  own  Son  to  be  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin."  ' — Pp.  129- 
133. 

Another  pair  of  synonyms^  hnrifida),  iKeyxj^y  which  are  often 
translated  by  the  same  English  word  in  the  authorized  version, 
Mr.  Trench  has  accurately  defined ;  and,  by  giving  to  the  latter 
its  peculiar  force^  throws  additional  light  on  many  passages  of 
the  New  Testament. 

*  One  may  "  rebuke  '*  another  without  bringing  the  rebuked  to  a 
conviction  of  any  fault  on  his  part ;  and  this,  either  because  there  wot 
no  fault,  and  the  rebuke  was  therefore  unneeded  and  unjust ;  or  eke 
because,  though  there  was  such  fault,  the  rebuke  was  ineffectual  to 
bring  the  offender  to  own  it ;  and  in  this  possibility  of  "  rebuking  " 
for  sin,  without  '*  convincing "  of  sin,  lies  the  distinction  between 
these  two  words.  In  ixtnfi^p  Ues  simply  the  notion  of  rebuking; 
which  word  can  therefore  be  used  of  one  unjustly  checking  or  blaming 
another;  in  this  sense  Peter  "began  to  rebuke"  Jesus:  (4p(aro 
iviTtfi^p,  Matt.  xvi.  22  ;  cf,  xix.  13  ;  Luke  xviii.  39 :)  or  ineffectually 
and  without  any  profit  to  the  person  rebuked,  who  is  not  thereby 
brought  to  see  his  sin;  as  when  the  penitent  thief  "rebuked" 
(ivtrlfia)  his  fellow  malefactor.  (Luke  xxiii.  40 ;  cf  Mark  ix.  25.) 
But  4\4yxfty  is  a  much  more  pregnant  word ;  it  is  so  to  rebuke 
another,  with  such  effectual  wielding  of  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
truth,  as  to  bring  him,  if  not  to  a  confession,  yet  at  least  to  a  convic- 
tion, of  his  sin,  just  as  in  juristic  Greek  4\4yx9ip  is  not  merely  to 
reply  to,  but  to  refute,  an  opponent. 

'  When  we  keep  this  distinction  well  in  mind,  what  a  light  does  it 
throw  on  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the  New  I'estament ;  and  how 
much  deeper  a  meaning  does  it  give  them !  Thus  our  Lord  could 
demand.  Which  of  you  convinceth  (i\4yx*i)  Me  of  sin/  (John 
viii.  46.)  Numbers  rebuked  Him ;  numbers  laid  sin  to  His  charge ; 
(Matt.  ix.  3 ;  John  ix.  16 ;)  but  none  brought  sin  home  to  His  con- 
science. Other  passages  which  will  gain  from  realising  the  fulness  of 
the  meaning  of  ^x^x**"*  are  John  iii.  20 ;  viii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  24, 25 ; 
but,  above  all,  the  great  passage,  John  xvi.  8  :  When  He  [the  Com- 
forter] is  come.  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin^  and  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment :  so  we  have  rendered  the  words,  following  in  our 
"  reprove  "  the  Latm  "  arguet ; "  although  few,  I  think,  that  have  ia 
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any  degree  sought  to  sound  the  depth  of  our  Lord's  words,  but  will 
admit  that  "  convince/'  which  unfortunately  our  translators  have  rele« 
gated  to  the  margin,  would  have  been  the  preferable  rendering,  giving 
a  depth  and  fulness  of  meaning  to  this  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
"  reprove  "  in  some  part  fails  to  express.  "  He  who  shall  come  in  "hf-y 
room,  shall  so  bring  home  to  the  world  its  own  '  sin,*  My  perfect 
*  righteousness,'  God's  coming  *  judgment,'  shall  so  *  convince  '  it  of. 
these,  that  it  shall  be  obliged  itself  to  acknowledge  them  ;  and  in  this 
acknowledgment  may  find,  shall  be  in  the  right  way  to  find,  its  own 
blessedness  and  salvation."  ' — Pp.  14-16. 

In  the  articles  which  we  have  just  quoted,  there  is  nothing,  it 
may  be  said,  which  is  not  already  known  to  the  learned.  Grant- 
iug  that  this  is  the  case,  the  fact  derogates  little  from  the  general 
value  of  the  work.  Without  mentioning  younger  students  to 
whose  service  Mr.  Trench  more  especially  devotes  his  labours, 
we  are  persuaded  there  is  a  large  class  amongst  the  Ministers  of 
religion,  who,  after  satisfying  the  demands  made  upon  them  by 
the  pulpit,  and  the  general  duties  of  their  ofiice^  can  afford  no 
sufficient  time  for  the  researches  of  a  minute  and  elaborate 
scholarship,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  diligent  and  conscientious 
readers  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  By  such 
readers,  Mr,  Trench's  book,  collecting  as  it  does  from  various 
sources  much  scattered  information  on  important  points,  and 
presenting  it  in  a  concentrated  and  accessible  form,  will  be  wel- 
comed, we  conceive,  as  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion. 

Having  thus  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Trench's  work,  by  laying  before  our  readers  some  of  its  most 
interesting  and  instructive  portions,  we  proceed  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  one  very  important  point  connected  with  his  treatment 
of  the  subject.  In  his  preface,  speaking  of  Tittmann's  work  on 
the  synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Trench  observes,  *  It 
sometimes  travels  very  slowly  over  its  ground ;  the  synonyms 
which  he  selects  for  discrimination  cannot  be  esteemed  always 
the  most  interesting ;  nor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  value  in  such  a  book,  are  they  always  felicitously 
grouped  for  investigation ;  he  often  fails  to  bring  out  in  sharp 
and  clear  antithesis  the  differences  between  them ;  while  here 
and  there  the  investigations  of  later  scholars  have  quite  broken 
down  the  distinctions  which  he  has  sought  to  establish.'  Now, 
without  discussing  the  value  of  this  criticism,  we  are  quite  sure 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  this  book  of  Tittmann's,  Mr. 
Trench  has  failed  to  point  out  the  most  decisive  fault  with  which 
it  is  chargeable, — a  fault  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  injurious 
influence,  that  it  must  necessarily  deprive  the  work  of  its  full 
measure  of  success.  Tittmann,  in  his  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tive meaning  of  words  in  the  New  Testament,  almost  entirely 
ignores  the  Septuagint  as  a  source  of  illustration,  and  seeks  for 
help  and  guidance  only  in  the  pages  of  the  classic  writers  o£t 
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Greece.     This  course  lie  seems  to  have  adopted  deliberately  and 
of  set  purpose,  inasmuch  as  he  maintains  that  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  has  no  intimate  connexion  with  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  can  afford  but  little  assistance  in  the  nice 
and  delicate  inquiry  in  which  he  is  engaged.     Thus  he  writes : 
'  Ne(Jue  rectius  statuisse  videntur,  qui  dictionem  N.  T.  appellare 
voluerunt  dialectum  Ale:candrinam,  quae  appellatio  inprimis  pla- 
cnit  Jo.  Ernesto  Grabio,  existimarontque,  hanc  dialectum  fuisse 
fontem  stili  N.  T.    Hsec  enim  sententia,  neque  ex  historia^  neque 
ex  comparatione  utriusque  linguse  probari  potest.  Nam  scriptores 
N.  T.  non  fuere  Alexandrini,  neque  profecto  ex  eo,  quod  Versioneni 
Alexandrinam  secuti  sunt  nonnunquam,  colligi  potest  eos  imitates 
fuisse  dialectum  Alexandrinorum,  non  magis  quam  nostri,  qui 
yersione  Lutheri  utuntur,  solent  ejus  dialectum  imitari.'*     Wil- 
lingly conceding,  what  Salmasius  has  so   satisfactorily  proved, 
that  the  language  in  which  the  Septuagint  is  written  cannot  with 
propriety  be  denominated  a  dialect  at  all,  and  leaving  the  reader 
at  liberty  to  call  it,  as  may  seem  good  to  him,  a  style  or  an  idiom, 
Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian,  we  must  express  our  unqualified 
astonishment  that  a  scholar   like  Tittmann   could  venture  to 
deny  that  this  dialect  or  idiom,  as  employed  in  the  Septuagint, 
was  the  source  from  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
derived  their  phraseology.     The  fact,  indeed,  presents  us  with  a 
phenomenon  which  we  can  explain  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
he  gave  his  verdict  without  going  into  the  evidence,  and  that  he 
read  his  Greek  Testament  without  taking  the  trouble  to  institute 
an  accurate  comparison  between  its  phrsuseology  and  that  of  the 
Septuagint.     Entertaining  such  an  opinion  of  the  Septuagint,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  make  but  little  use  of  it  in 
discussing  the  meaning  of   New   Testament  terms.     Indeed, 
through  the  whole  150  pages  in  which  he  investigates  at  large  a 
certain  number  of  synonyms,  there  are  not  more  than  six  different 
occasions  upon  which  he  refers  to  the  LXX.  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration ;  and  the  whole  number  of  his  references  on  the  six 
different  occasions  do  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty.    Even  in 
'assigning  to  d/juorla,  in  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  sense  of '  a  sin-offering,'  he  avoids  all  reference  to  the  Greek 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  collected 
from  it  no  less  than  108  passages  in  which  it  bears  this  significa- 
tion.    And  in  settlmg  the  meaning  of  0vfio<:  r^  ofypy;  in  Bev. 
xvi.  19,  he  is  guilty  of  a  similar  neglect  of  the  Seventy  translators, 
with  whom  the  expression  is  in  frequent  use,  and  from  whose 
usage  its  signification  may  be   accurately  determined.     This 
rejection  of  the  Septuagint  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  great 
defect  in  Tittmann's  method  of  treating  the  subject. 

A  similar  neglect  of  the  LXX.  is,  we  regret  to  say,  chargeable, 
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thongh  not  to  an  eqaal  extent^  upon  Mr.  Trench,  and  has  been 
the  reason  why,  on  certain  occasions,  he  has  not  seen  his  way  so 
clearly  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  constantly  taken  that  an- 
cient version  as  the  guide  of  his  feet.  As  we  sincerely  wish  to  do 
entire  justice  to  Mr.  Trench  and  his  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work,  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  an 
over-statement  in  this  matter.  We  acknowledge  with  thankful- 
ness, that  upon  some  occasions  he  makes  most  effective  use  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  that,  whenever  he  has  recourse  to  its  valuable 
guidance,  he  generally  succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  synonyms, 
with  which  he  is  dealing,  a  more  exact  and  discriminative  mean- 
ing. In  confirmation  of  this  statement  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  upon  iKKXtfo-ia,  fruvarffurff)^  iraanffvpvi^  upon  avaJdiffiay  avd^ 
0€fia,  and  upon  Xarpewoy  XeiTovpyim.  To  the  discussion  upon 
this  latter  pair  of  synonyms  we  beg  to  direct  attention,  and  more 
especiaUy  to  the  following  passage  in  it,  as  affording  evidence  of 
the  assistance  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Septuagint, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vocabulary  and  lexicon  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament : — 

*From  the  distinction  alreadv  existing  between  \arp96tip  and 
Xcirovp7€iy,  before  the  Church  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them, 
namely,  that  Xarpeuciir  was  "to  serve/*  XfiTowp7f?i',  "to  serve  in  an 
office  and  ministry,"  are  to  be  explained  the  different  uses  to  which 
they  are  severally  turned  in  the  New  Testament ;  a87  indeed,  pre- 
viously also  in  the  Septuagint.  To  serve  God,  is  the  duty  of  all  men ; 
the  xarpc^ciy,  therefore,  and  the  \arptla,  are  demanded  of  the  whole 
people ;  (Exod.  iv.  23 ;  Deut.  x.  12  ;  Joshua  xxiv.  31 ;  Matt.  iv.  10 ; 
Acts  vii.  7 ;  Bom.  ix.  4 ;)  but  to  serve  Him  in  special  offices  and 
ministries  is  the  duty  and  privilege  only  of  a  few,  who  are  set  apart 
to  the  same ;  and  thus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  \91rovpy9t1t  and  the 
xttrovpyla  are  ascribed  only  to  the  Priests  and  Levites  who  were 
separated  to  minister  in  holy  things ;  the;  only  are  Xtirovpyoi-  (Nxxm, 
iv.  24 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  11 ;  Nehem.  x.  39 ;  Ezek.  xhv.  27 ;)  which  language, 
mutatis  mutandis,  re-appears  in  the  New ;  where  not  merely  is  that  old 
priesthood  and  ministry  designated  by  this  language,  (Luke  i.  23; 
Heb.  ix.  21 ;  x.  11,)  but  that  of  Apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  in 
the  Church,  (Acts  xiii.  2 ;  Rom.  xv.  16 ;  Phil.  ii.  17,)  as  well  as 
that  of  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession ;  who  is  r£r  kyiww 
ktirovpySs,  (Heb.  viii.  2.)  In  later  ecclesiastical  use  there  has 
been  sometimes  the  attempt  to  push  the  special  application  of 
\tiTovpyta  still  further,  and  to  limit  its  use  to  those  prayers  and  offices 
which  stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.' — 
Pp.  144, 145. 

Here,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  Mr.  Trench  has  applied,  and  not 
without  success,  his  knowledge  of  Septuagintal  Greek  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  justice  of  the 
observation  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  above  extract, 
we  fully  concur ;  and  that  we  may  not  omit  an  opportunity,  legiti- 
mately offered;  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  our  own  view  of  the 
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value  of  the  Septuagint^  we  beg  to  iotrodace  here  a  remark,  not 
upon  '  the  later  ecclesiastical  use '  of  Xeirovfjyla  and  Xecrovfyyetv, 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  those  words  are  employed  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
we  all  know,  to  the  controversial  writers  of  Boroe,  to  discover 
something  like  scriptural  authority  for  a  sacrificing  priesthood 
imder  the  Christian  dispensation.  But  since  the  terms  lepw 
and  Uparewiv  are  nowhere  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to 
designate  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  and  his  ministrations,  they 
ha^  eagerly  sought  to  import  into  XeirovpyuL  and  Xecrovpyew 
the  notion  of  sacrificing,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  produce 
some  show  of  scriptural  authority  in  support  of  their  sacrifice 
of  the  mass.  Now,  since  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
we  will  endeavour  in  the  course  of  our  observations  to  prove, 
formed  their  phraseology,  especially  in  doctrinal  points,  on  the 
phraseology  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  latter  have  employed 
these  two  words.  We  find,  then,  that  Xeirovpyia  and  XeiTovpy&v 
are  applied  by  the  Seventy  to  denote  generally  the  ministra- 
tions both  of  the  priests  and  of  the  Levites;  but  that  when  they 
wish  to  distinguish  the  priesthood  from  the  Levirate,  and  to 
designate  the  peculiar  office  of  the  former  as  sacrificers,  they 
employ  exclusively  the  appropriate  term  Upareveiv.  This  dis- 
tinctive use  of  the  word  tepareveiv  is  empnatically  marked  in 
Num.  xvi.  9,  10,  where  Moses  says  to  the  insui^ent  Levites, 
Seemeth  it  a  small  thing  that  God  hath  brought  you  near  to  Him- 
self,  XeiTovfyyelv  ra^  Xeirovfyyla^  rrj^  a/crjufj^,  and  seek  ye  the 
priesthood  also?  {koI  tepareveip;)  The  same  distinction  is  no 
less  strongly  given  in  Ezek.  xliv.  10-14';  where  we  find  it 
intimated  that  the  priests  who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry, 
might  be  restored,  in  some  limited  degree,  to  the  serTice  of  the 
house  of  God;  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  would  be 
excluded  from  ministering  as  priests  before  the  Lord;  {ovk 
iyyiovo-i  irpo^  fJLe  rov  Uparevetv  fioi,  verse  13 ;)  and  would  be  per- 
mitted only  XeiTovpyelv  in  the  inferior  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
Since,  thearefore,  in  the  LXX.,  the  word  Xeirovpyciv  is  employed 
to  denote  the  general  ministrations  both  of  pnests  and  Levites 
in  all  parts  of  Divine  service,  whilst  the  word  iepareveiv  is  con- 
fined, with  exclusive  application,  to  the  distinctive  office  of  the 
priest ;  and  since  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
adopted  their  doctrinal  phraseology  from  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  invariably  eschew  the  word  lepareveiP, 
and  employ  Xeirovpyelv  in  describing  the  services  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry;  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  the  latter  of  these  words,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  never  designed  to  convey  the  notion  of  priestly  or  sacrificial 
service. 

Whilst,  however,  we  endeavour  to  do  justice  to^  Mr.  Trench 
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by  showing  that^  at  certain  points  of  his  operations^  he  has 
Bucoessfiilly  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
Septuagint^  we  are  constrained  to  add  that  he  seems  by  no 
means  to  have  realized  the  fact  that  the  Oreek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Greek  Translation 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  consequently,  he  often  proceeds  as 
if  he  were  unconscious  of  the  value  of  the  latter  in  illustrating 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  former.  He  has  constructed  for 
himself  a  certain  '  baseless  fabric '  of  an  hypothesis,  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  decided  rejection  of  some 
Greek  words  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  for  their 
adoption  of  others  as  better  suited  to  the  sanctity  and  elevation 
of  their  subject.  He  supposes  that  these  writers,  true  to  their 
Jewish  instincts,  dealt  with  the  terms  of  the  Greek  language 
much  after  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  directed  to 
deal  with  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  meats,  separating  them  into 
dean  and  unclean ;  that  words  which  had  been  defiled  by  the 
corrupt  use  of  the  world,  or  degraded  by  their  connexion  with 
heathen  idolatry,  they  carefully  eschewed ;  and  that,  sometimes 
by  coining  new  words,  and  sometimes  by  raising  up  old  ones 
to  a  nobler  elevation,  they  formed  a  terminology  suitable  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  hypothesis  is  inge- 
nious and  captivating;  but  unhappily  it  rests  upon  no  solid 
foundation  of  truth.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  under  no  necessity 
of  sitting  in  deliberation  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  termi- 
nology for  themseRres;  that  they  found  the  thing  already  done 
to  their  hand ;  and  that,  in  announcing  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  to  the  world,  they  adopted  the  phraseology 
which  had  already  been  employed  by  the  Seventy  in  conveying 
the  same  ideas  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  was  already 
become  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Greek  readers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. To  this  course,  which,  on  all  accounts,  appears  to  be 
so  exactly  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and.^  much  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  they  were  directed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  whose  special  influence  they  com- 
posed their  writings.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in 
the  case  of  almost  every  word  in  connexion  with  which  Mr. 
Trench  has  introduced  his  hypothesis,  a  simple  reference  to  the 
Septuagint  clearly  proves  that,  in  those  particular  instances  at 
least,  the  theory  does  not  hold  good;  and  that  our  view  of  the 
subject  is  the  correct  one. 

Let  us  test  a  few  of  his  examples.  In  page  23,  Tif  r.  Trench 
finds  an  illustration  of  his  theory  ^in  the  fact  of  the  constant 
use  of  Sva-icuTTqpiov  for  the  altar  of  the  true  God,  occurring  as 
it  does  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  books  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant; while,  on  the  one  occasion  when  an  heathen  altar  has 
need  to  be  named,  the  word  is  changed,  and,  instead  of  •Ji/aww- 
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rtipwv,  ("altare/O  ^w/w  ("ara'')  is  used;  (Acta  xvii.  23;  cf. 
Num.  xxiii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xi.  13 ;)  the  feetiug  which 
dictated  the  exclusion  of  /So/io?  long  Burviving  in  the  Churchy  so 
that,  as  altogether  profane,  it  was  quite  shut  out  from  Chnstian 
terminology/  Now  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  did  not  make  this  distinction  between  the  two 
words ;  they  found  it  already  made  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  they 
adopted  it  as  a  thing  of  established  usage  well  known  to  those 
who  read  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Greek  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Svaiaanipujv,  though  sometimes  applied  to  idola- 
trous altars,  is  the  word  almost  invariably  used  for  the  altar  of 
the  true  God;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  fiw/jm  is  applied 
almost  exdusively  to  heathen  altars.  It  is  appUed,  indeed,  to 
that  altar  which  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  erected  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  when,  after  the  settlement  of  the  other  tribes  on  the 
western  side  of  that  river,  they  returned  to  occupy  their  own 
possessions ;  but  here  the  use  of  the  word  may  be  accounted  for, 
eitiier  from  the  doubtfdl  character  of  the  erection,  or  from  the 
frtct  that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice  at  all. 
The  only  real  exception  to  the  rule,  as  regards  )3a>/uo9^  occun  in 
Num.  iii.  10,  where  the  word  is  certainly  implied  to  the  altar 
of  the  true  QoA ;  and  the  exception  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  original  Hebrew  contains  no  equivalent  term  wfaidi 
will  at  all  account  for  its  introduction. 

Again,  in  page  105,  Mr.  Trench  makes  the  following  striking 
observations  :— 

*  But  this  being  the  case,  filos,  and  not  M,  being  thus  shown  to 
be  the  ethical  word  in  classical  antiquity,  a  thoughtful  reader  of 
Scripture  might  very  well  inquire,  with  something  of  perplexity,  how 
it  is  to  be  explained  that  all  is  there  reversed,  M  being  certainly  in 
it  the  nobler  word,  belonging  to  the  innermost  circle  of  those  t^rms 
whereby  are  expressed  the  highest  gifts  of  God  to  His  creatures ; 
so  that,  while  fiios  has  there  no  such  worthy  use,  but  rather  the 

contrary, C«4>  on  the  other  hand,  is  continually  used  in  the  very 

noblest  connexion A  httle  reflection  will  supply  the  answer.  Re- 
vealed religion,  and  it  alone,  puts  death  and  sin  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion, declares  them  the  necessary  correlatives  one  of  the  other, 
(Qen.  i.-iii. ;  Bom.  v.  12,)  and,  as  an  involved  consequence,  in  like 
manner,  life  and  holiness.  It  alone  proclaims  that,  wherever  there  is 
death,  it  is  there  because  sin  was  there  first ;  wherever  there  is  no 
death,  that  is,  life,  it  is  there,  because  sin  has  never  been  there,  or, 
having  been  once,  is  now  cast  out  and  expelled.  In  revealed  reli- 
gion, which  thus  makes  death  to  have  come  into  the  world  through 
sin,  and  only  through  sin,  life  is  the  correlative  of  holiness.  WhateTer 
trcdy  lives,  does  so  because  sin  has  never  found  place  in  it,  or,  having 
found  place  for  a  time,  has  been  expelled  from  it  again.  So  soon  is 
ever  this  ia  felt  and  understood,  C«*4  at  once  assumes  the  profoxindest 
moral  significance;  it  becomes  the  fittest  expression  for  the  very 
highest  blessedness.     Of  that  whereof  you  predicate  absolute  C»4,  you 
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ppedieate  of  the  same  absolute  holiness.  Christ  affirming  of  Himself, 
'£7^  cf>i  17  (i»-hy  implicitly  affirmed  of  Himself  that  He  was  absolute 
holiness;  and  in  the  creature,  in  like  manner,  that  only  lives,  or 
triumphs  over  death,  death  at  once  physical  and  spiritual,  which  has 
first  triumphed  over  sin.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Scripture  should 
know  of  no  higher  word  than  M  to  set  forth  either  the  blessedness 
of  God,  or  the  blessedness  of  the  creature  in  communion  with  God/ — 
Pt>.  105-107. 

All  this  looks  like  somethiDg  ingenious  and  learned.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  observations  are  really  fine,  and 
contain  much  which  in  itself  is  just  and  true.  But  whilst  we 
allow  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  afraid  that  all  the  refined 
speculation  of  the  passage  and  the  portion  of  learning  which  it 
contains  are  entirely  'thrown  away.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that,  in  this  matter,  as  perhaps  in  some  others,  our  very 
ingenious  author  has  been  a  little  too  prone  to  follow  the  advice 
of  honest  Dogberry :  '  And  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let 
that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity/  No  careful 
reader  of  the  Greek  Testament,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  care- 
ful reader  of  the  Septuagint,  would  experience  the  slightest 
^  perplexity '  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  and 
EvangeUats  should  disregard  the  ethical  importance  which  Mr. 
Trench  claims  for  /8/09,  and  invest  the  word  ^arj  with  a  higher 
dignity  than  it  ever  before  attained.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Septu- 
agint translators,  let  us  inquire  in  what  way  they  employed  the 
two  words,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  once,  and  by  a  straight  and  easy 
path,  at  the  reason  why,  in  the  New  Testament,  /3tiE>9  is  employed 
in  no  exalted  sense,  *  but  rather  the  contrary ;'  whilst  fowy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  continually  used  in  the  very  noblest  con- 
nexion. In  order  that  we  might  fiimish  ourselves  with  some 
real  and  reliable  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
actually  used  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  we  invoked  the  aid  of 
Patience,  and  took  the  trouble  to  examine  considerably  more 
than  two  hundred  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  We  give  the 
result  of  our  investigation.  We  found  ^m  used  nineteen  times. 
Of  these  instances,  twelve  which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
four  which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  denote  simply  dura- 
tion  of  time,  and  are  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  days.  In  the  three  remaining  cases,  two  of 
which  occur  in  Proverbs  and  the  other  in  Canticles,  pio<;  is  used 
to  signify  substance.*  The  word  '^^vy^,  employed  to  denote  the 
soul,  is  employed  also  as  the  most  frequent  term  to  denote  the 
animal  life  of  man.  But  to  Jaw;  is  assigned  by  the  Seventy  the 
pre-eminence ;  for  whilst  they  used  it  as  the  proper  antithesis 
of  death,  and  also  to  express  the  duration  of  life,  and  sometimes, 

*  In  the  seBse  of  duration  of  time.  Job  vii.  1,  6,  Id ;  viii.  9  :  iz.  26 ;  x.  5,  20 ;  zii. 
12;  iiv.  5,  6,  14}  XV.  20;  Prov.  ii.  2,  16;  v.  9;  xxxi.  12.    Li  the  sense  of  sub- 


stance, Prov.  xxxi.  3,  14 ;  Caut.  viii.  7. 
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though  rarely,  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  they  imparted  to  it, 
over  and  above  these  meanings,  a  high  spiritual  sense,  which 
carried  it  up  to  a  nobler  elevation  than  the  heathen  philosophers 
had  it  in  their  power  to  assign  to  /8fo9.  Thus  the  tree  of  life — 
that  sacramental  tree  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  Eden — is 
called  TO  ^vKov  rfps  ^ayfj^  •  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  said  to  be  ^vKov 
^(orj^  to  those  who  lay  hold  upon  her ;  and  God  Himself  is 
6  6eo9  6  ^&v,  who,  as  He  can  swear  by  nothing  greater  than 
Himself,  swears  by  His  own  self-existence,  and  says,  Za>  eycJ. 
Now  when  we  consider  how  rarely  the  word  jSlo^  is  used  by  the 
LXX.  at  all,  and,  in  the  little  use  which  they  make  of  it,  to  how 
mean  an  office  it  is  thrust  down,  and  when  we  further  consider 
with  what  firequency  the  word  ^anj  is  employed,  and  the  noble 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  by  them,  we  shall  feel  no  surprise 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  given  to  one  of 
these  terms  a  very  subordinate  position,  whilst  they  raised  the 
other  to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  ministries.  They  found 
/8m79,  in  the  Septuagint,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water, 
and  they  continued  it  in  its  menial  capacity ;  but  on  ^tai]  the 
hands  of  consecration  had  been  already  laid,  and  they  called  it 
forth  and  crowned  it  with  an  augmented  dignity. 

Once  more,  in  page  49,  after  remarking  that  6pck)9>  ipiv, 
ipcuTTif;,  never  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  two  latter 
occasionally  in  the  Septuagint,  he  adds, — 

'  A  word  or  two  on  the  causes  of  this  their  significant  absence  may 
here  find  place.  In  part,  no  doubt,  the  eiplanation  of  this  absence  is, 
that  these  words,  by  the  corrupt  use  of  the  world,  had  become  so 
steeped  in  earthly  sensual  passion,  carried  such  an  atmosphere  of  this 
about  them,  that  the  truth  of  God  abstained  from  the  defiling  contact 
with  them ;  yea,  found  out  a  new  word  for  itself  rather  than  betake 
itself  to  one  of  these.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  hyiTii  is 
purely  a  Christian  word,  no  example  of  its  use  occurring  in  any 
heathen  writer  whatever;  the  utmost  they  attained  to  here  was 
^i\av0ponrla  and  ^iA.a9cX^^a,  and  the  last,  indeed,  never  in  any  sense 
but  as  the  love  between  brethren  in  blood.  This  is  Origcn*s  explana- 
tion in  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject,  Prol.  in  Cant.,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  28-30.'— Pp.  49,  50. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  passage  makes  no  atonement  for  the 
very  considerable  incorrectness  by  which  it  is  disfigured.  Part 
of  this  incorrectness  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  haste;  but 
another  part  of  it  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint Greek.  The  word  or/aTn]  was  not  invented,  as  Mr. 
Trench  supposes,  by  the  Christian  writers;  and  though  it  may 
be  true  that  it  is  not  used  by  any  heathen  author  now  in  exist- 
ence, it  is  nevertheless  incorrect  to  say  that  it  is  'purely  a 
Christian  word.'  It  occurs  no  less  than  fifteen  times  in  the 
Septuagint ;  and  from  the  Septuagint  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  adopted  the  word,  only  raising  it  up  to  a  more  dis- 
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tmguislied  rank^  and  confining  it  to  one  peculiar  office.  As  for 
the  passage  from  Origen  to  which  reference  is  made^  we  must 
express  our  regret  that  Mr.  Trench  seems  to  have  done  himself 
the  injustice  of  casting  over  it  too  hasty  a  glance  to  enable  him 
to  enter  into  the  real  drift  of  the  writer's  observations.  As  this 
passage  from  Origen  goes  entirely  to  the  support  of  the  views 
which  we  are  here  advocating  with  regard  to  the  Septuagint^  we 
beg  permission  to  quote  a  portion  of  it  for  the  satisfaction  and 
confirmation  of  the  reader's  mind.  It  so  happens  that  this  part 
of  Origen's  works  no  longer  exists  in  the  original  Greeks  aiid^ 
therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  in  giving  the  Latin  of 
Ruffinus,  that  wherever  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  words  'diligo'  and  'dilectio'  occur,  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  from  which,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Fathers,  Origen's  quotations  were  made,  has  arfa'ir&  and  ar/dini : 
'  Videtur  autem  mihi  Divina  Scriptura,  volens  cavere  ne  lapsus 
aliquis  legentibus  sub  amoris  nomine  nasceretur,  pro  infirmiori- 
bus  quibusdam  eum  qui  apud  sapientes  saeculi  cupido  seu  amor 
dicitur,  honestiori  vocabulb  charitatem  vel  dilectionem  nomir 
nasse.  Verbi  gratia,  ut  cum  dixit  de  Isaac :  Et  accepit 
Rebeccam,  et  facta  est  ei  uxor,  et  dilexit  earn,  Et  iterum  de 
Jacob  et  Rachel  similiter  dicit  Scriptura :  Rachel  autem  erat 
decora  oculis,  et  jmlchra  facicy  et  dilewit  Jacob  Rachel  et  dixit, 
Serviam  tibi  septem  annis  pro  Rachel  filia  tua  juniore.  Evi- 
dentius  autem  immutatus  usus  vocabuli  hujus  apparet  in 
Amnon,  qui  adamavit  sororem  suam  Thamar.  Scriptum  est 
enim :  Et  factum  est  post  hac,  et  erat  Absolon  filio  David  soror 
decora  facie  valde,  et  nomen  ei  T/iamar,  et  dilexit  earn  Amnon 
filius  David.  Dilexit,  posuit  pro,  adamavit.  Et  tribulabatur, 
inquit,  Amnon,  ita  ut  infirmaretur  propter  Thamar  sororem 
suam :  quoniam  virgo  erat,  et  grave  videbatur  in  oculis  Amnon 
facere  ei  aliqtdd,  Et  post  pauca  de  violentia  quam  intulit 
Amnon  Thamar  sorori  suae,  ita  dicit  Scriptura :  Et  noluit  audire 
vocem  ejus,  sed  invaluit  super  earn,  et  humiliavit  earn,  et  dormi- 
vit  cum  ea,  et  odivit  eam  odio  Amnon  magno  valde:  quoniam 
majus  erat  odium  quo  oderat  eam,  quam  dilectio  qua  dilexerat 
eam.  Et  in  his  ergo,  et  in  pluribus  aliis  locis  invenies  Scrip- 
turam  Divinam  refugisse  amoris  vocabulum,  et  charitatis  dilec- 
tionisque  posuisse.'*  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Trench's  reference  is  clearly  in  the  face  of  his  observa- 
tions; and  we  are  entitled  to  add,  that  the  quotation  no  less 
clearly  testifies'  to  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  which  we 
advocate,  that  the  LXX.  were  the  source  and  fountain  from 
which  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  drew  the  terminology  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  What  Mr.  Trench  represents  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  doing  for  themselves,  Origen 

•  Origen,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  28,  29.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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represents  the    Septuagint   translators  to  have  already   done 
for  them. 

In  making  these  observations  we  have  a  two-fold  object  in 
view.  We  are  not  only  desirous  of  correcting  certain  errors 
which  occur  in  a  very  interesting  and  useful  work,  and  which 
arise,  as  we  conceive,  from  a  neglect  of  the  Septuagint ;  but 
over  and  above  this,  we  are  especially  anxious  to  point  out  to 
our  readers  the  invaluable  assistance  which  may  be  derived 
from  that  ancient  version  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  deem  this  subject  of  such  great  importance, 
that  we  think  it  right  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail  respect- 
ing its  merits,  and  to  bring  together  a  few  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  rich  and  abundant  is  the  harvest  of 
instruction  which  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  may  expect 
to  reap  from  reading  and  collating  its  Greek  with  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  version. 

The  most  ordinary  student  of  theology  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  direct  quotations  from  the  Septuagint  found  in 
the  New  Testament  are  both  numerous  and  important.  These 
quotations  demonstrate  the  close  connexion  between  the  two, 
and  cannot  &il  to  suggest  to  the  reflecting  mind  the  idea,  that 
the  study  of  the  former  may  be  made  highly  conducive  to  the 
due  understanding  of  the  latter.  The  Septuagint  is  the  quarry 
from  which,  humanly  speaking,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
dug  their  materials.  Lai^  masses  of  the  Septuagint  lie 
imbedded  in  the  structure  of  the  New  Testament,  and  form  an 
integral  part  of  it.  Mr.  Hartwell  Home,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Critical  Study  of  the  New  Testament ,  has  given  a  list  of  181 
Septuagintal  quotations  contained  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
states  that,  of  this  number,  74  agree  verbatim  with  the  LXX., 
whilst  107  vary  more  or  less,  either  in  sense  or  expression, 
from  it.  That  this  is  a  very  inadequate  computation  of  the 
number  of  quotations,  we  are  quite  certain;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  many  a  reader  of  the  Greek  Testament,  without 
having  paid  any  very  exact  attention  to  this  particular  pointy 
would  be  able  to  augment  the  number  from  his  own  indepen- 
dent observations.  Mr.  Grinfield,  who,  in  this  matter,  has  a 
right  to  claim  paramount  authority,  states  that  the  number  of 
direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Gospels,  Acta, 
and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at  about  350,  of  which  not  more 
than  50  materially  differ  from  the  Septuagint;  and  he  after- 
wards adds,  '  There  is  a  body  of  quotation  from  the  LXX.  in  the 
New  Testament,  amounting,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  to  the 
bulk  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.'*     In  other  words,  it  appears  that 

*  Grinfield  on  the  Septuagint,  pp.  37,  90.  Where  he  aaja,  in  the  Appendix,  (pagB 
148,)  *  The  bulk  of  the  citationa  in  the  New  Testament  are  equal  in  extent  to  &. 
Mark's  Gospel,  or  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,' — we  suppose  there  is  some  clerical 
error,  as  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  twice  the  length  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews. 
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the  direct  quotations  fix>m  the  Septuagint^  contained  in  the 
Gospels^  Acts^  and  Epistles,  amount  in  bulk  to  no  less  than  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  And  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that^  though  so  long  a  period  elapsed  between 
the  production  of  the  Septuagint  translation  and  the  writing  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  though  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands 
that  the  Greek  of  the  former  is  of  a  very  peculiar  cast,  we  are  not 
aenaible  of  any  change  of  style  in  passing  from  the  words  of 
Evangelist  or  Apostle,  to  tiie  quoted  words  of  Moses  or  the 
Prophets.  The  words  and  phrases,  the  idiom  and  grammatical 
texture,  are  still  the  same. 

And  if  this  large  body  of  quotation  is  decisive  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Septuagint,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, the  value  of  that  ancient  version  is  still  further  seen  in 
the  assistance  which  it  affords  in  fixing  the  accurate  meaning  of 
certain  words  and  phrases  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to 
express  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  to 
be  found,  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  many  Greek  words  used 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  which  is  nowhere  warranted  by  the  authority 
of  the  classical  writers.  In  these  cases,  the  Septuagint  is  the 
lexicon  to  which  we  must  turn  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
words.  We  could  no  more  understand  the  New  Testament 
without  this  aid,  than  we  could  understand  some  new  work  upon 
a  scientific  subject,  without  having  first  read  the  preface  or  the 
introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  technical 
terms  is  settled  and  explained.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will 
be  conclusively  established  by  a  reference  to  some  observations 
upon  this  subject  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  learned  stu- 
dents of  the  LXX.  that  this  country  has  produced, — Hhe  excel- 
lent Bishop  Pearson,  the  very  dust  of  whose  writings  is  gold.'- 
In  his  brief,  but  able  and  effective.  Preface  to  the  Septuagint, 
this  distinguished  scholar,  after  stating  that  there  are  many 
words  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  sense  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  classic  writers  of  Greece, 
proceeds  in  the  following  words :  '  Quid  o-a/)^,  quid  irvevfuij  apud 
Graecos  scriptores  denotet,  nemo  nescit ;  at  si  omnes  in  univer- 
sum  sensus,  quibus  his  vocabulis  Grseci  usi  sunt,  recenseantur, 
ntdlus  omnino  invenietur,  qui  mentem  Apostolorum  attinget. 
Cum  enim  *>(it^l  camem  proprie  significet,  eadem  tamen  vox  ab 
Hebrseis  nonnunquam  pro  homigie  ipso,  aliquando  pro  humana 
naiuray  ssBpe  pro  ejuadem  naturse  imbecilliteUe,  aut  etiam  vitiosu 
tote  usurpetur,  et  in  hac  sensuum  varietate  unic&  voce  aap/co^  a 
LXX.  reddatur;  hinc  evenire  necesse  est  ut  quoties  Apostoli  eo 
eensa  usurpent,  quern  Grseci  veteres  haud  agnoverunt,  ex  He- 
braeo  idiomate  et  Yersione  LXX.  explicaretur.  Ut  celebratissimo 
loco  legitur,  xal  6  A6yo<:  <rap^  iyivero,  quod  sine  ulla  veterum 
Graecorum  autoritate,  et  tamen  recte  redditur :  Et  Verbum,  sive 
SermOy  homo  foetus  e$t,  sive  humanam  naturam  induit.    Et,  iP 
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Ifyyo^v  vofjLov  ov  ZiKauo0ri<T€r(u  irSura  a-dp^,  i.  e.,  homo  quisqnam ; 
ut  Psal.  cxliv.  22  :  evKoyelrci)  ircura  actp^  to  ovofia  to  arfiov.    Hinc 

Shrases  modique  loquendi  Grsecis  incogniti,  <f>p6vTffui  rfy:  aap/co^j 
V  aapicl  et  KaTk  aapKa  elvtUy  /caret  adptca  ircpviraTelv,  similesque 
plures.  Ita  cum  ni^  satis  proprie  irvevfia,  qualiter  a  veteribus 
Grsecis  usurpatur,  denotet,  et  prseterea  etiam  apud  Hebraeos 
multa  alia  significata  contineat^  quae  apud  Grsecos  haud  compa- 
rent,  cum  Apostoli  eo  sensu  usurparunt^  quem  Graeci  veteres 
haud  agnoverunt,  ex  Hebraeo  idiomate  et  Versione  LXX.  expK- 
candi  8unt :  ut  Job.  iii.  6,  to  yeyewrjfievav  ix  t^  aap/co^,  adp^ 
ioTC  KoX  to  yeyewfjfihfov  i/c  tov  irvevfiaTO^,  irvevfid  6«rr£...Unde 
cognosoeremus  quam  vim  apud  Apostolum  habeant  to  ZucauAv^ 
et  TO  ZiKtuovcrdcUy  nisi  pis  ea  significatione  usurpassent  Hebrsei, 
et  iis  verbis  LXX.  reddidissent  ?  Frustra  apud  veteres  Graecos 
quaeras  quid  sit  inaTeveiv  t^  OeA,  vel  eh  top  Seov,  quid  sit  ek  tov 
Kvpiov  vel  irpo^  tov  Oeov  irioTi^,  quae  toties  in  Novo  Foedere 

inculcantur,  et  ex  lectione   Seniorum  facile  intelliguntur 

Quis  TOV  Kvpiov  pro  Domino  Deo  accipiendum  putaret^  nisi  ita 
Seniores  locuti  essent^  quibus  Kvpio^  est  o  <5i/?  Verum  haec 
leviter  tangere  quam  latius  prosequi  potius  esse  duximus ;  sunt 
enim  pene  infinita/ 

The  learned  Bishop^s  'pene  infinita'  is  scarcely  a  hyperbolical 
expression.  Indeed^  there  is  nothing  which  so  clearly  proves  the 
value  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  the  writers  of  the  latter 
adopt  and  imitate  the  words  and  modes  of  expression  found  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  phraseology  of  the  two 
books  is  not  merely  similar,  it  is  identical.  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  everywhere  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  the 
'LXX.  Interpreters.  Not  only  are  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  stated  in  those  peculiar  terms  and  expressions 
which  had  been  previously  employed  by  the  LXX.,  and  employed 
by  them  in  precisely  the  same  sense ;  but  there  is  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  such  a  vast  amount  of 
indirect  imitation  of  ScptuagintaJ  phraseology,  and  such  a  per- 
petual recurrence  of  verbal  allusion,  as  clearly  proves  that  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  completely  saturated 
with  the  peculiar  Greek  of  the  LXX.  interpreters.  It  will  help 
us  more  folly  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  lingual  agreement, 
if  we  attend  to  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Grinfield, 
who  has  devoted  the  energies  of  a  life  to  the  careful  study  of  this 
single  subject.  We  find  that  this  diligent  and  laborious  scholar 
has  collected,  in  his  Hellenistic  Edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
'not  less  than  fifty  thousand  examples  of  citations,  allusions, 
and  parallels  of  thought  and  expression  drawn  from  the  LXX. 
version  and  from  the  Apocrypha.^  And  when  to  this  we  add 
the  fact  that,  in  his  Scholia  Helleniatica,  he  has  collected  thirty 
thousand  fresh  examples,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
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tbe  diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  seem  to  have  studied  the  Septuagint  with  such 
devoted  care  and  attention,  that  their  minds  became  completely 
impregnated  not  only  with  its  sentiments^  but  with  its  peculiar 
modes  of  expression ;  so  that  whenever  they  thought  and  wrote 
upon  religious  subjects,  their  thoughts — the  thoughts  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost — flowed  out,  as  by  their  natural  vehicle,  in 
the  very  words  of  the  book  with  which,  by  a  direct  appointment 
of  Providence,  their  minds  had  grown  so  perfectly  familiar.  If 
the  reader  desires  to  verify  the  extent  to  which  this  agreement 
of  phraseology  is  carried,  let  him  read,  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
the  speech  of  Stephen  in  the  Acts^  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  let  him  turn  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  verify  every  passage  to  which  he  is  directed 
by  the  marginal  references,  and  he  will  at  once  possess  clear  and 
tangible  proof  of  the  constant  use  which  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists made  of  the  Septuagint  translation. 

The  above  observations  establish  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
as  we  think,  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Septuagint  to  all  who 
desire  to  adopt  the  most  successftil  method  of  studying  and  inter- 
preting the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  But  whilst  we  believe 
our  argument  to  be  irresistible^  and  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to 
stand  and  prevail  by  its  own  native  strength,  we  are  glad  to 
support  and  confirm  it  by  the  authority  of  one  whose  pre- 
eminence in  this  and  in  all  kindred  subjects  of  criticism  is 
unquestionable.  '  The  book/  says  Michaelis,  '  most  necessary  to 
be  read  and  understood  by  every  man  who  studies  the  New 
Testament,  is,  without  doubt,  the  Septuagint ;  which  alone  has 
been  of  more  service  than  all  the  passages  from  the  profane 
authors  collected  together.  It  should  be  read  in  the  public 
schools  by  those  who  are  destined  for  the  Church ;  should  form 
the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University,  and  be  the 
constant  companion  of  an  expositor  of  the  New  Testament.^*  It 
is  matter  of  sincere  congratulation,  as  regards  the  progress  of 
biblical  studies  amongst  us,  that  the  propriety  of  the  course  here 
recommended  by  the  learned  Professor  has  now  for  some  years 
been  acknowledged  by  the  University  of  Durham ;  and  that  Cam- 
bridge, following,  in  this  respect,  in  the  wake  of  her  younger  sister,  - 
will  henceforth  see  the  Septuagint  not  only  illustrated  in  the 
lectures  of  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  adopted  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  University  course. 

Upon  this  part  of  our  subject  we  have  only  to  make  this  further 
observation,  that,  if  the  assistance  of  the  Septuagint  is  thus 
invaluable  in  the  general  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  must  be  of  equal  value  in  the  elucidation  of  that  particular 

•  Michaelu,  *  Introduction  to  the  New  Teatameut,*  vol.  i.,  p.  177. 
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part  of  it  upon  which  Mr.  Trench,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has 
expended  his  critical  labours.  And  whilst  we  acknowledge  most 
readily  that  upon  some  occasions  he  has  made  successfut  use  of 
the  peculiar  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  regret  that  he  did  not  foUow  up  the  vein  upon  which  he  had 
so  fortunately  struck,  and  draw  from  it  all  the  treasure  which  it 
is  undoubtedly  capable  of  yielding.  Thus,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
our  point  is  established,  that  the  neglect  of  the  Septuagint,  as  a 
source  of  illustration  in  regard  to  the  synonyms  of  the  New 
Testament,  constitutes  the  main  defect  in  Mr.  Trench's  method 
of  treating  his  subject. 

From  this  digression,  somewhat  long  perhaps,  but  intimately 
connected  with  our  subject,  we  now  return ;  and  will  employ  the 
remainder  of  our  space  in  the  examination  of  certain  passages 
which,  whilst  they  tell  their  story  with  the  most  plausible  air, 
and  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  betray  a  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable amount  either  of  hasty  judgment  or  of  inaccurate 
reading. 

Thus  in  his  remarks  upon  the  word  8e<r7r6rrf^,  after  stating, 
what  is  unquestionably  true,  that,  in  Jude  4,  the  title  is  ascrib^ 
'  to  Christ,  but  to  Christ  as  God/  Mr.  Trench  proceeds  as  follows : 
'  Erasmus,  indeed,  with  that  latent  Arianism  of  which,  perhaps^ 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  to  himself,  denies,  that  at  Jude  4 
jde<nr6Trjv  is  to  be  referred  to  Christ ;  giving  only  Kvpiov  to  Him, 
and  A€<rrr(nriv  to  the  Father.  The  fact,  that  in  the  Greek  text, 
as  he  read  it,  0eoi/  followed,  and  was  joined  to  JeiTTroryv,  no 
doubt  really  lay  at  the  root  of  his  reluctance  to  ascribe  the  title  of 
Aecrrrorri^  to  Christ.  It  was  with  him  not  a  philological,  but  a 
theological,  difficulty,  however  he  may  have  sought  to  persuade 
himsetf  otherwise.'  (Page  110.)  We  are  not  retained  for  the  defence 
of  Erasmus ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  our  own  venerable 
translators  have  disjoined  /1€(tw6tv}v  from  Xpurrov,  rendering  the 
passage,  'Denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;'  whilst  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  version  take 
it,  '  Denying  God  the  only  Lord,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
But  surely  no  charge  of  '  a  latent  Arianism '  can  be  supposed  to 
lie  against  these  illustrious  divines ;  and  yet  the  view  which  they 
took  of  the  passage  is  precisely  that  view  which  constitutes  the 
main  ground  of  the  charge  here  brought  against  Erasmus.  His 
own  note  upon  the  passage  is  as  follows :  '  Herum  Deum,  et 
Domiuum.  Si  quid  interest,  SeerTrony?  privati  juris  nomen  est, 
KvpLo^  honoris  et  auctoritatis.  Nam  et  matres  famili&s  ohcc^ea- 
irorelv  jubentur,  non  tcvpieveLv,'  These  words,  indeed,  are  not 
sufficient  to  repel  Mr.  Trench's  accusation,  but  they  certainly 
furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  its  truth.  As  to  the  real  con- 
struction of  the  passi^,  it  depends,  as  Mr.  Trench  knows  per- 
fectly well,  upon  a  nicety  of  the  language  which  was  not  brought 
out  and  established  till  long  after  the  times  in  which  Erasmus 
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lived.  It  may  be  farther  stated  in  favour  of  Erasmus^  that^ 
though  by  his  omission  of  1  John  v.  7,  in  the  two  earliest 
editions  of  his  Greek  Testament^  he  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the 
controversy  about  the  verse,  he  afterwards  saw  reason,  as  the 
controversy  proceeded,  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  accordingly  in 
his  third  edition  he  restored  it  to  its  place  in  the  text.  The 
rejection  of  the  verse  by  no  means  implies  a  defective  orthodoxy; 
but  we  may  venture  to  ask.  Was  its  genuineness  ever  admitted  by 
an  editor  whose  mind  was  tainted  by  Arianism  either  patent  or 
'  latent  ?  *  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  somewhat  severe 
treatment  of  Erasmus.  Are  we  to  ascribe  it  to  the  hastiness  of 
a  precipitate  judgment  ?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that,  however 
well  Mr.  Trench's  wisdom  may  be  engaged,  '  suspicion '  does  not 
'  sleep  at  wisdom's  gate,'  but  is  in  a  state  of  most  nervous  and 
irritable  wakefulness? 

Again,  in  tracing  out  the  line  of  demarcation  between  &irr€a6cu 
and  dvff6v€iv,  Mr.  Trench  makes  the  following  observations : — 

*  Of  these  the  first  is  stronger  than  the  second,  IvrttrBai  (="  con- 
trectare**)  than  Biyydvtiv,  (Psalm  civ.  32 ;  1  John  r.  18,)  as  appears 
plainly  in  a  passage  of  Xenophon,  (Ci/r.,i.,3,5,)  where  the  child  Cyrus,  re- 
buking his  grandfather's  delicacies,  says :  in  tr^  hpA,  iray  fi^y  roO  Aprop 
^fVt  *''  oiSkv  r^y  X^^P^  kwo^Afi^yoP'  Zraw  Z\  roirttw  rtvhs  $lyps,  tCBvs 
dwKaBaiffp  r^v  x**P^  ***  '''^  x<tp^Ma*r^PS  ^^  wdifv  dx^^/i^wtt.  Our  version, 
then,  has  just  reversed  the  true  order  of  the  words,  when,  at  Col.  ii.  21, 
it  translates,  m^^  ^^v»  M'?*^  y*i(fv»  M'?**  ^hv*  "  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not.*'  The  first  and  last  prohibitions  ought  just  to  have 
changed  their  places,  and  the  passage  should  stand,  ^^  Handle  not, 
taste  not,  touch  not."  How  much  more  strongly  will  then  come  out 
the  ever  ascending  scale  of  superstitious  prohibition  among  the  false 
teachers  at  Colosse !  "  Handle  not"  is  not  suflBcient ;  they  forbid 
to  "  taste,"  and,  lastly,  even  to  "  touch,"  those  things  from  which, 
according  to  their  notions,  uncleanness  might  be  derived.  Beza  has 
tioted  this  well:  "  Verbum  9iy€i¥  a  verbo  axrecreai  sic  est  distinguen- 
dum,  ut  decrescente  semper  oratione  intelligatur  crescere  superstitio."  ' 
—Page  68. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  by  his  pro- 
posed rendering,  Mr.  Trench  is  not  one  whit  more  successful 
than  our  authorized  version  in  bringing  out  that '  ever  ascending 
scale  of  superstitious  prohibition '  which  he  thinks  he  discovers 
in  the  passage.  In  the  next  place,  the  rendering  which  Beza 
proposes  to  give  to  the  word  awrea-Oai  would  exhibit  the  passage 
in  the  following  form  :  '  Partake  not,  taste  not,  touch  not ; '  and 
would  thxis  produce  that  regular  gradation  in  the  prohibitions 
which  was  probably  intended  by  the  Apostle.  And  this  meaning 
of  the  word  atrreaOai  is  actually  supported  by  the  very  passage 
which  Mr.  Trench  quotes  above  firom  Xenophon,  and  in  which 
it  signifies  not  to  *  touch,'  but  to  '  eat,'  or  '  partake  of.'  Indeed, 
on  turning  to  the  Cyropcedia  to  verify  the  quotation,  we  found 
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that  HutchinsoDj  who,  though  he  does  not  shine  as  an  editorial 
luminary  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  has  subjected  himself  to 
the  gibes  of  Porson,  may  be  accepted  as  a  suflScient  authority  in 
this  matter,  makes  the  following  observation  upon  the  word : 
'  Recte  olim  a  Beza,  ad  Col.  ii.  21,  fiiit  observatum,  verbum 
a'Trreadcu^  quod  propria  de  mands  prehensione  dicitur,  ad  ipsum 
cibi,  manu  prehensi,  esum  eo  loco  referri.  Sed,  quod  apud  inter- 
pretem  ilium  frustra  qusesiverit  lector,  istiusmodi  'ejus  verbi 
notationis  exemplum  hie  insigne  quidem  suppeditat  Xenophon./ 
But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  Mr. 
Trench's  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Beza,  whom  he  puts  to  a 
secret  kind  of  torture,  and  whom  he  compels  not  only  to  sup- 
press the  truth,  but  to  make  a  statement  which  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own  real  sentiments.  Who,  upon  reading  Mr. 
Trench's  observations,  would  not  suppose  that  between  him  and 
Beza  there  existed  a  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  ?  Indeed,  we  might  imagine  that  the  two  divines 
were  so  entirely  at  one,  that,  like  the  two  friends  mentioned  in 
the  Spectator,  they  had  but  one  hat,  one  walking-stick,  and  one 
idea  between  them.  But  how  is  this  apparent  unanimity  pro- 
duced ?  Let  Beza  make  his  own  statement  in  his  own  words, 
and  let  the  reader  judge:  '"'AirrecdaA  vero,  quod  alioqui  de 
manus  prehensione  dicitur,  recte  docuit  doctissimus  interpres 
accipi  a  cousequenti  pro  ipso  esu,  qui  hujus  verbi  usus  ex  Thucy- 
dide  et  Plutarcho  probatur.  Sic  autem  hoc  loco  accipi  docet 
verbum  diryeti/  quod  mox  sequitur,  et  ab  isto  sic  distinguendum 
necessario,  ut,  decrescente  semper  oratione,  intelligatur  crescere 
superstitio,  primum  vetans  edere,  deinde  gustare,  at  podtremo 
etiam  attingere.'*  A  very  few  such  specimens  of  inaccuracy 
would  seriously  damage  both  Mr.  Trench  and  his  book. 

In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Trench,  in  giving  a  description  of  Titt- 
mann's  work,  notices  as  one  of  the  faults  of  that  writer,  that,  in. 
his  attempts  to  discriminate  between  the  meaning  of  synony- 
mous terms,  '  he  often  fails  to  bring  out  in  sharp  and  clear  anti- 
thesis the  differences  between  them.'  We  are  so  far  from 
regarding  this  want  of  '  sharp  and  clear  antithesis '  as  a  defect, 
that  we  rather  incline  to  accept  it,  in  many  cases,  as  the  proper, 
and  indeed  the  necessary,  result  of  a  really  scientific  skill  in 
marking  synonymous  distinctions.  The  divers  meanings  of 
synonyms  are  often  distinguished,  not  by  the  abrupt  edge  of 
a  decided  demarcation,  but  rather  by  that  wavy,  indistinct  line, 
which  is  formed  where  shades  of  varying  degrees  do  not  so 
much  separate  from  each  other  as  blend  and  mingle  together. 
And  besides,  many  words  of  this  kind  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  vary  in  their  meaning,  and,  like  the  chameleon,  are  apt  to 

♦  Beza,  in  Col.  ii.  21. 
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change  their  hue  under  the  influence  of  something  with  which 
they  happen^  at  the  time,  to  stand  connected.  We  therefore 
regard  the  absence  of  '  sharp  and  clear  antithesis  ^  in  Tittmann's 
definitions,  not  as  a  defect,  hut  rather  as  the  natural  result  of  a 
scientific  and  successful  treatment  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Trench 
thinks  differently,  and  of  course  acts  upon  his  own  principles. 
Whether  he  was  consciously  under  the  influence  of  these  princi- 
ples when  he  penned  the  following  passage,  or  whether  he  acted 
in  mere  heedlessness,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
has  placed  his  foot,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  a  strangely  perilous 
position.  Speaking  of  Christ,  he  says,  '  It  will  be  observed  that 
He  does  not  affirm  Himself  Taireivb^  r^  irvevfuiTi,  (contrite  sin- 
ners are  such,  Ps.  xxiii.  19,)  any  more  than  He  could  speak  of 
Himself  as  wrayxp^  t^  trvevfiari,  His  irvevfia  being  Divine ;  but 
He  is  raTTcivcK:  ry  KapBla,'  But  we  find  it  said  of  Jesus,  avaare^ 
vd^a^  r&  TTvevfiari  avrov'  (Mark  viii.  12;)  ive^pifirjaaTo  r^ 
tnfevfxarc  (John  xi.  33;)  irapaxOrf  r^  wevfutrr  (John  xiii.  21 1) 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  why  cannot  raTreivo^  r^  wuevfutTi  and 
WTo);^o9  T^  irvevfiart  be  with  equal  propriety  predicated  of  Jesus  ? 
'  Because,'  says  Mr.  Trench,  '  His  irvevfia  was  Divine.'  Does  he 
forget  then  that  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  He  was  perfect  man,  must 
have  possessed  a  m/evfui  also  which  was  human  ?  We  are  sadly 
afraid  that  our  author  has,  in  some  way,  implicated  himself  with 
one  or  other  of  two  synonymous  heresies,  the  Arian  and  the 
Apollinarian,  which  agreed  in  mutilating  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  but  differed  in  some  degree  as  to  their  manner  of  doing 
it;  and  certainly  he  has  proved  how  easy  it  is,  in  the  eager 
pursuit  after  a  ^  sharp  and  clear  antithesis,'  to  make  a  distinction 
which  does  not  exist,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  Arius  taught  that  Christ  assumed  nothing 
of  man  but  the  flesh ;  and  that  to  the  body  thus  assumed,  the 
Word  acted  as  an  informing  soul.  Apollinaris,  differing  slightly 
frofti  Arius,  '  distinguished  between  the  soul  and  the  mind,  the 
-^rvj^  and  the  voS?,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Word  assumed 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  '^^vxfiy  of  man,  but  not  the  mind  or 
spirit,  or  the  vov^,  but  the  Word  itself  was  in  the  place  of  that'/* 
Now  whether  we  give  to  irvevfia  the  meaning  of  wt)?,  in  which 
sense  it  seems  to  be  used  concerning  Christ  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  the  Gospels,  or  whether  we  give  to  it  the 
meaning  of  ^^o^,  in  which  sense  it  is  certainly  used  by  Christ 
concerning  Himself,  when  He  says,  Father^  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  My  spirit,  (Luke  xxiii.  4^,)  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Trench, 
by  asserting,  or  at  least  implying,  that  Christ  possessed  only  a 
Divine  irvevfui,  inadvertently  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
going  astray  either  with  Arius,  or  with  Apollinaris.   The  Bishop 

*  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Art.  iii. 
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of  Exeter  will  doubtless  ^ stand  aghast'  at  such  a  port&itous 
announcement;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  correct  and  sensitive 
orthodoxy  will  grow  anxious  and  uneasy  touching  the  influence 
of  his  Examining  Chaplain  upon  the  candidates  for  ordination ; 
and  over  Mr.  Trench  himself,  when  he  is  made  aware  of  his 
perilous  position,  there  will  pass,  we  imagine,  the  same  kind  of 
shuddering  horror  which  passes  over  a  man  when  he  finds  that 
his  heedless  foot  has  pressed  a  serpent  in  his  path. 

In  pointing  out  these  blemishes  in  Mr.  Trench's  book,  we  are 
actuated  by  no  unkindly  feeling  towards  that  gentleman.  Accu- 
racy of  statement,  in  works  which  partake  of  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  Haste  of  production, 
leading  almost  necessarily  to  want  of  correctness,  is  the  bane  of 
learning.  Our  forefathers,  men  whose  intellects  were  as  massy 
as  their  powers  of  working  were  indomitable,  knew  the  value  of 
accuracy  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  great  things,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  the  settlement  even  of  minute  points,  when  they  deemed 
that  anything  was  to  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  their 
exertions.  The  present  generation  of  writers  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  value  of  their  example,  and  will  confer  a  real  benefit 
upon  themselves  and  upon  the  world  by  endeavouring  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  patient  and  conscientious  laboriousness. 
This  observation,  though  suggested,  in  some  degree,  by  the  work 
before  us,  is  by  no  means  addressed,  with  any  special  applica- 
tion, to  Mr.  Trench ;  but  is  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of 
all  writers  whom  it  may  concern.  There  is  no  lack  of  genius 
amongst  us ;  and  minute  accuracy  may  be  regarded  as  a 
common-place  attainment, — the  pitiful  result  of  a  dull  and 
laborious  drudgery.  Nothing,  however,  is  pitiful  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  truth  will  often  elude 
the  search,  when  the  search  is  wanting  in  accuracy ;  and  striking 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression  caimot  fairly  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  the  blunders  of  a  hasty  and  slovenly  speed. 

As  regards  Mr.  Trench,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has 
executed  his  task  in  such  an  interesting  manner,  and  in  many 
respects  with  such  success,  as  justly  entitles  him  to  our  grati- 
tude and  thanks.  Indeed^  the  work  is,  in  one  important  sense^ 
original.  For  whilst  we  fail  to  discover  in  it  much  either  of  pro- 
found learning,  or  of  independent  research,  and  whilst  we  cannot 
altogether  withhold  the  charge  of  occasiohal  affectation  in  point 
of  style,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  concede  to  it  the  honours 
of  an  original  composition.  The  materials,  drawn  from  what- 
ever source,  have  been  so  efTectively  employed,  and  have  been 
wrought  with  so  much  skill  into  one  consistent  and  attractive 
whole,  that  the  author  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having 
produced  a  new  and  independent  work;  just  as  some  palace, 
which  adorns  the  streets  of  modem  Rome,  may  prove  by  the 
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beauty  of  its  external  elevation,  the  correct  distribution  of  its 
parts,  and  the  commodiousness  of  its  internal  arrangements, 
that  it  is  a  work  of  original  genius,  though  every  particle  of  the 
stone  and  marble  of  which  it  is  composed  was  stolen  &om 
that  vast  quarry  of  ready  wrought  materials,  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum. 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erif,  si 

Non  circa  vilem  pcstulumque  moraheris  orhem» 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Trench,  we  think,  is  greater  than  his  learn* 
ing,  and  his  eloquence  more  considerable  than  his  accuracy. 
But  whilst  we  thus  judge,  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  though  he 
did  not  raise  the  raw  material  in  his  own  fields,  he  has  appro- 
priated it  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest  industry;  and  though 
sometimes,  through  haste  or  carelessness,  he  employs  an  autho* 
rity  or  a  quotation  which,  when  rightly  understood,  is  directly 
opposed  to  his  argument,  he  has  nevertheless  contrived,  by  his 
undoubted  skill  in  the  manufactory,  to  produce  a  fabric  which  to 
many  will  be  highly  acceptable  both  for  its  beauty  and  its  use. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Year-Book  of  Agriculture ;  or,  The  Annual  of 
Agricultural  Progress  and  Discovery  for  1855  and  1856, 
exhibiting  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Agricultural  ifcfe- 
chanics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Economic  Geology,  Zoology,  Me- 
teorology, ifc.  Together  with  Statistics  of  American  Growth 
and  Production,  a  List  of  recent  agricultural  Publications, 
classed  Tables  of  American  agricultural  Patents  for  1854r- 
65,  a  Catalogue  of  Fruits  adapted  to  the  different  Sections  of 
the  United  States,  ^c.  With  a  comprehensive  Review,  by  the 
Editor,  of  the  Progress  of  American  and  foreign  Agriculture, 
for  this  Year  1855.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
By  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  &c.  Philadelphia :  Childs  and  Peterson. 
London :  Triibner  and  C!o. 

Agriculture  is  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  a  young  and  rising 
state.  Where  land  is  cheap  and  abimdant,  and  the  population 
spare  and  scattered,  labour  is  too  dear  to  manufacture  to  advan- 
tage. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the 
fruitless  and  expensive  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  sustain 
their  manufactures  in  vigour.  The  tariff  of  that  country  ranges 
from  20  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  If  we  take  the  average  at 
25  per  cent,,  which  is  below  the  mark,  and  reckon  the  imports 
at  £30,000,000,  the  sum  received  into  the  American  Exchequer 
on  that  account  will  be  £7,500,000  sterling,  minus  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting,   and  of  the  customs'   staff.      It 
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said,  that  this  is  no  great  sum  for  25,000,000  of  prosperous 
people  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their  own  manufactures : 
for  it  is  the  American  consumers,  and  not  the  foreign  mann- 
facturers,  who  pay  this  sum.  But  that  sum  does  by  no  means 
represent  the  whole  charge  involved  in  the  tariff.  America 
consumes  at  least  £120,000,000  sterling  of  manufactured  goods^ 
three-fourths  of  which  are  native ;  and  as  the  duty  is  expressly 
designed  to  protect  these  latter,  it  follows  that  every  firaction  of 
them  is  raised  in  value  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent.  Thus,  instead  of  only  £7,500,000,  the  actual 
amount  levied  is  £30,000,000  sterling,  being  equal  in  value  to 
all  the  goods  imported.  Of  this  sum,  one-fourth  only  is  received 
into  the  Exchequer,  the  other  three-fourths  being  a  bonus  paid 
to  the  native  manufacturers,  to  enable  them  to  compete  widi 
the  foreigners.  Again :  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  operative 
manufacturers  at  800,000,  the  sum  paid  to  protect  them  amounts 
to  about  £36  sterling  each  per  annum.  It  matters  not  whether 
this  money  is  received  by  the  master  manufacturer,  or  by  the 
operative,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  and  the  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States  pay  at  the  rate  of  fully  five  dollars  per  headr— 
man,  woman,  and  child — to  support  their  home  manufactures. 
Every  one  who  has  been  at  New  York,  or  any  other  city  or 
town  of  the  Union,  and  has  had  occasion  to  purchase  goods,  will 
at  once  endorse  this  statement  to  the  very  letter ;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  a  direcl  tax  to  the  same  amount  were  to  be 
levied,  it  would  rouse  the  whole  population  into  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  Government. 

In  other  respects,  however,  as  well  as  this,  it  woiild  be  good 
policy  for  the  American  Government  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  and  leave  the  native  manufacturers  to  their  own 
resources.  A  high  duty  is,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  as 
well  as  in  all  trades,  a  bar  to  improvement ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  we  find  that,  after  all,  the  tariff  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  or  render  their  own 
prosperous ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  that  spirit  of 
emulation  which  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  excellence. 
Whilst,  therefore,  labour  is  too  dear  for  manufacturing,  and 
must  continue  so  until  the  country  becomes  more  densely  popu- 
lated, the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  the  legitimate  occupation 
of  the  American  people.  Their  business  is  to  raise  a  surplus 
of  produce,  to  exchange  with  Europeans  for  those  manufactures 
which  the  latter  can  pi*oduce  at  so  much  lower  a  rate,  and  of  so 
much  more  perfect  a  fabric.  The  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  the  importance  to  the  American  people  of  attending  to 
it,  will  be  still  more  clearly  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
Europe,  in  regard  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  a^- 
cultural  produce. 

The  condition,  indeed,  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  especially 
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of  Western  Europe^  at  the  present  moment^  is  sach  as  to  furnish 
matter  for  serious  reflection.  In  those  states^  the  most  advanced 
in  civilization^  the  peoj^e  are  rapidly  outgrowing  the  means  of 
sustentation^  and  consumption  is  getting  ahead  of  production. 
Nearly  100^000^000  have  been  added  to  the  aggregate  popula- 
tions of  Europe  since  the  Peace  of  181 5 ;  and  if  do  devastating 
scourge  is  sent  to  counteract  its  propress^  in  fifty  years  h^ice 
the  present  population  will  be  more  than  doubled.  In  those 
states  where  civilization  has  made  the  greatest  advances^ — 
England  and  France^  for  instance, — the  turning  point  has  long 
been  reached,  and  every  year  is  widening  the  disproportion 
between  consumption  and  production,  and  will  render  necessary 
increasing  supi^ies  from  foreign  states.  With  us  natural  pro- 
duction  has  long  reached  its  acme,  and  science  has  been  called 
in  aid  to  stimulate  the  soil  and  increase  its  fertility  by  artificial 
appliances.  By  this  means, — still  in  its  normal  state, — at  least 
one-fourth  has  already  been  added  to  the  produce  of  cereal  food ; 
yet  the  disprc^rtion  continues  to  widen,  aggravated  as  well  by 
the  prosp«x)ttS  condition,  as  by  the  increasing  numbere,  of  the 
people. 

In  France,  agriculture  makes  a  much  slower  progress  than  in 
England ;  and  although  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  greater  there  than  with  us,  the 
produce  is  so  much  less,  that  an  annual  importation  of  consider- 
able amount  is  required,  notwithstanding  that  the  consumption 
of  cereal  food  per  head  of  the  population  is  much  less  than  in 
England.  Holland  and  Belgium,  too,  are  in  the  same  condition, 
and  require  considerable  supplies  of  foreign  cereals  to  meet  their 
consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  German  states,  the 
exporting  power  is  annually  decreasing,  from  causes  which  it  is 
uimeoessary  to  refer  to  here,  but  which  are  both  p^manent  in 
their  duration  and  accumulative  in  their  effects.  Thus  whilst 
extending  civilization  and  growing  populations  are  daily  increas- 
ing the  number  of  wants,  as  well  as  the  numbers  who  want,  and 
the  claims  of  society  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  are 
becoming  more  numerous  and  importunate,  the  native  means  of 
supplying  those  wants  and  satisfying  those  daims  are  found  to 
be  quite  inadequate,  and  becoming  more  so  year  by  year. 

In  England,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment, gigantic  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
our  condition;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  an  extent  the 
application  of  science  may  yet  increase  the  produce  of  our  fields. 
But  there  are  limits  to  production,  even  under  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  favourable  system  of  cultivation,  whilst  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  increase  of  population;  and  we  may  therefore  fairly 
anticipate  the  period  when  the  maximum  of  production  will  be 
reached,  and  will  still  find  us  increasingly  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  supply  of  bread  corn.     Surely  such  a  prospect  as  this — 
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and  it  is  no  merdy  hypothetical  caae^  bat  one  founded  on  geo-^ 
metrical  data — might  be  sufiBcient  to  convince  the  American 
people  of  the  folly  of  absorbing  so  large  an  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  in  mannfacturea,  that  would  be  far  more  profitably 
invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  still  more^  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prop  up  those  tottering  establishments  by  an  indirect  tax 
of  thirty  mdlions  sterling,  when  it  is  self-evident  that  no  amount 
of  protection  short  of  absolute  prohibitiim  can  annihilate^  or  evoa 
cheeky  foreign  competition. 

But  the  foregoing  arguments  will  aj^^ear  in  a  still  stronger 
lights  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  pres^it  condition  of  the  various 
cereal  districts  or  countries  of  the  world.  By  a  concurrence 
of  adverse  circumstances  it  has  so  happened,  that  all  those  parts 
from  whence  we  ordinarily  draw  our  supplies  of  bread  com,  have 
at  the  present  time  no  reserve  stocks  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  deficient  harvests.  England  in  1853,  America  in  1854,  and 
continental  Europe  in  1855,  have,  in  turn,  had  a  partial  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop,  which  rendeared  it  necessary  for  them  to 
consume  the  stocks  which  are  usually  held  in  reserve,  so 
that  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  year's  produce  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  year.  This  is  a  state  of  things  attended  with 
no  small  danger,  but  which  will  require  some  years  to  remedy. 
It  applies  more  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
requires  an  average  importation  of  five  million  quarters  of 
wheat  to  meet  the  consumption:  it  is  therefore  evident 
that,  the  reserve  stock  being  reduced,  unless  we  import  more 
than  the  given  quantity  absolutely  required,  or  grow  more 
than  the  average  produce,  we  cannot  make  good  the  defi* 
dency,  and  so  place  the  country  again  in  a  sii&  and  healthy 
condition. 

The  period  is  rapidly  approaching  when  this  subject  will  foroe 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  on  those  of  France  and  England.  In  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  its  more  general 
diffusion  amongst  the  masses,  a  more  luxurious  mode  of  living 
has  supervened,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  a  larger  breadth 
of  land,  and  a  greater  amount  of  capital,  in  the  prc^uction  of 
animal  food.  If  peace  continues,  it  is  probable  that  a  still 
greater  appropriation  of  both  will  be  required  for  that  purpose. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  present  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  animal 
food — the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metals — will  prove  a  great  temptation  to  the  agriculturist 
to  devote  still  more  of  his  attention  thereto,  and  thus  reduce  the 
proportion  of  land  appropriated  to  cereal  products.  This,  in  ftctj 
will  be  no  evil  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  provided  we  have 
a  clear  and  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cereals  by  importation ;  and  so  oosmopolitic  have  we  become  by 
the  operation  of  free  trade,  that,  whilst  peace  continues,  we  shall^ 
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under  ordi&aiy  drcumstances^  find  the  nations  around  us  eager 
enough  to  supply  us  with,  at  least,  the  surplus  of  their  produce. 
The  most  important  point,  therefore,  is  to  convince  those  nations 
possessing  the  capability  of  producing  an  excess  of  cereals,  that 
there  will  be  a  constant,  certain,  and  increasing  demand  for  it. 
We  know  of  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  facility  of  pro- 
duction is  so  abundantly  possessed,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  our  attention  to  this  subject  has  been  awakened, 
in  reference  to  that  country,  by  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  thiA  paper,  to  a  consideration  of  which  we  shall  now  address 
ourselves. 

The  author  has  digested  the  matter  of  his  book  under  the 
following  heads :  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Agriculture,  agri- 
cultural  Mechanics  and  rural  Economy,  agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  Meteorology,  agricultural  and  economic  Botany, 
Horticulture,agricultural  2iOology, agricultural  Statistics.  Befoie 
taking  the  first  portions  of  the  work,  we  have  some  remarks  to 
make  on  the  produce  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
singularly  discrepant  estimates  of  it  made  by  different  American 
writers.  This  will  lead  us  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the 
last  section,  on  Statistics;  but  we  consider  it  to  be  not  only 
necessary  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  but 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  English  reader  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of  a  future 
supply. 

The  history  of  American  agriculture  hitherto  presents  but 
few  features  in  common  with  that  of  European.  The  nature  of 
the  country,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  relative  to  new  land, 
sets  at  defiance  all  those  rules  of  practical  husbandry  which 
prevail  with  us;  whilst  the  abundance  of  land,  and  its  easy 
attainment,  render  those  rules  not  only  less  obviously  necessary, 
but  injurious.  The  system  described  by  Washington  is  stdl 
pursued,  except  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  whidi  are  most 
densely  populated.  '  Our  produce  of  wheat,'  said  he,  '  is  from 
seven  to  eight  bushels  per  acre.  With  us,  land  is  so  cheap,  and 
labour  so  dear,  that  it  pays  us  better  to  cultivate  a  large  tract 
badly,  than  a  small  one  well.'  This  scourging  system  is  still 
the  rule,  in  the  newer  States  at  least ;  and,  in  many  places, — as 
on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers, — the  deep  alluvial  soil  is  so 
rich,  that  it  requires  many  years  of  cropping  to  exhaust  it. 
'  What  a  fine  field  of  wheat ! '  said  a  friend  of  ours  to  a  gentle- 
man, in  passing  down  the  Ohio  in  a  steamer  from  Pittsburg  to 
Cincinnati.  '  Yes,'  replied  the  stranger,  who  had  only  just  before 
entered  the  boat ; '  that  field  belongs  to  me,  and  it  has  been  sown 
with  wheat  twenty-five  consecutive  years,  and  has  scarcely  once 
failed  of  producing  a  crop  during  that  time.'  Such  are  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  &c.,  and  those  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.    These  form  the  Goshen  of  America.    The  two  for- 
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mer  States  liave  risen,  within  the  last  sixty  y^Ars,  6oin  a  iriTcfer-' 
ness  into  populous  and  highly  productive  districts,  and  will 
annually  increase  in  their  exporting  power.  They  consist  of 
undulating,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  America,  roiSng,  plains 
of  vast  extent,  with  only  here  and  there  a  clump  of  iSrcea;  and 
oovered  with  grass  so  rank,  that  a  man  on  horseback  is  almost 
lost  sight  of.  These  lands  therefore  require  but  littfe  btbour 
in  preparation  for  a  crop,  compared  with  those  of  the  eastern 
States ;  and  now  that  the  railways  have  penetrated  thithefy  wluek 
afford  facilities  for  getting  the  produce  to  the  sea-board,  there 
is  every  inducement  for  the  farmers  to  extend  the  cultivation 
to  the  utmost. 

But  whatever  mav  be  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  new  States, 
and  the  prospect  they  afford  of  future  abundance,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  in  the  older  States 
has  been  anything  but  rapid,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  by  the 
quantity  of  Vheat  exported.  That  the  increase  in  tlus  during 
the  last  forty-five  years  has  by  no  means  been  commensurate 
with  the  increased  extent  of  land  taken  into  cultivation,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  aggregate  and 
the  average  annual  export  of  each  quinquennial  period  from  1810 
to  1855. 

WHEAT,  AKn  FLOUB  JLB  WHIAT,  EXFOBTBD  PBOM  THS  UlXITSn  BTATX8 
EBOM   1810  TO   1855   IKCLUSIVS. 


Period. 

Aggr^tte  of  Five  Te*n. 

Annoal  Avenge. 

1810  to  1816 

Qautert. 
8,974,980 

Qoaitets. 
794,986* 

.1816  „  1820 

8,111,560 

622,312 

1821  „  1826 

2,298,671 

459,714 

1826  „  1880 

2,461,642 

490,308 

1881  „  1836 

8,046,329 

609,066 

1836  „  1840 

3,844,810 

768,862 

1841   „  1845 

4,928,358 

986,671 

1846  „  1850 

8,739,247 

1,747,849 

1861  „   1856 

10,073,522 

2,014.704 

The  portion  of  this  table  from  1841  to  1855  is  taken  from  the 
Year  Book.  (Page  377.)  With  respect  to  the  gross  produce  of 
wheat,  as  given  by  the  author,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  a  genuine  statistician  to  place  any  faith  in  the  statements  sent 
out  firom  time  to  time.  Take  those  for  the  year  1855,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  we  have  three  versions,  and  we  find  a  trifling 
difference  of  57,000,000  bushels,  or  7,125,000  quarters,  between 


*  It  ought  to  be  Btated,  that  although  the  first  period  embraoet  nx  yean,  the  abort 
amount  only  represents  five  years,  there  being  no  wheat  exported  in  1814,  and  to  smsll 
a  quantity  of  floor  as  not  mnch  to  affect  the  general  average. 
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the  highest  and  the  lowest  estimate;   the  amounts  being   a^ 
follows : — 

TJLBLE  XXHIBITIKe  THS  BETUBKS  OF  THB  WHEJLT  CHOP  IK  THB 
rOUBTEEir  LBADIKO  WHEAT-OBOWINa  STATES,  JLS  GIVEIT  IN 
THB  OOMFABATITE  ESTIMATES  OP  THB  OIITOIKKATI  PBICE  OUB- 
BENT,  THB  KBW  TOBK  HEBALD,  JlJSCJ)  THB  ITEW  TOBK  TIMES. 


BofiheU. 
114,500,000 

HSSALD. 

Bushels. 
156,700,000 

TIMB8,  BT  CIST. 

Bosheis. 
171,000,000 

In  the  same  table  is  given  the  census  report  for  1850^  which 
makes  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  same  fourteen  States  amount 
to  92,080,000  bushels,  to  which  it  adds  8,882,000  bushels  for '  the 
other  States  and  territories,'  making  in  all  a  total  of  100,480,000 
bushels,  or  of  12,560,000  quarters,  for  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
four  States  and  territories,  including  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Califor- 
nia, Kansas,  Nebraska,  &c.  (Page  375.)  Now,we  find  that  in  1840 
the  census  return  states  the  wheat  crop  to  amount  to  9,878,843 
quarters,  exclusive  of  California,  Texas,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  which  are  all  included  in 
the  census  return  of  1850.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in 
the  ten  years'  interval  between  the  two  returns,  if  we  take  the 
entire  crop  of  1840  at  10,500,000  quarters,  there  was  an  increase 
of  only  2,000,000  quarters,  although  several  districts  had  been 
added  to  the  Union,  and  an  immense  tract  of  new  land  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the  older  States  by  the  emigrants  who 
had  annually  arrived.  Withvrespect  to  the  crop  of  1855,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  statistics,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  minimum  of  114,500,000  bushels  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  maximum  of  171,000,000  bushels  of  the  New  York 
Times,  If  it  were  the  latter,  how  is  it  that  so  small  a  portion 
comparatively  has  found  its  way  to  Europe,  and  especially 
to  England,  where  it  has  been  needed,  and  the  market  is  always 
open? 

Up  to  1840,  the  produce  of  wheat  appears  to  have  been  station- 
ary for  thirty  years;  but  since  that  period  there  has  been  a  gra- 
dual increase.  This  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration setting  into  the  western  new  States,  than  to  any  improved 
methods  of  husbandry  in  the  old  ones.  It  is  also  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  railways,  which,  having  opened  the  new  States 
to  the  eastern  sea-board,  have  thus  stimulated  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  for  which  a  ready  market  is  now  open,  instead  of  Indian 
corn,  for  which  only  a  limited  demand  exists  in  Europe,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  consumed  upon  the  spot  where  it  is 
grown.  The  following  table  wiU  show  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  growth  and  export  of  wheat  since  1840,  so  far,  at  least,  aa 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  may  be  relied  on.  g^^ 
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VNITXD  STATEt  CBOP  AND    EXFOBT  Or  WHEAT  POR  A  SEBIjKS 
CWr  TEAKS.* 


Tew. 

Bubeb. 

Eipott*. 

1840 

84,833,262 

11,198,098 

1841 

98,980,727 

8,447,670 

1842 

102,317,240 

7,235,998 

1843 

100,310,896 

6,025,546 

1844 

95,697,000 

7,761,787 

1845 

106,548,000 

6,365,860 

1846 

94,455,412 

13,268,175 

1847 

118,^30,155 

12,809,972 

1848 

114,245,000 

26,312,431 

1849 

126,364,000 

10,366,417 

1850 

104,799,260 

8,666,982 

1861 

110,032,394 

13,948,499 

1852 

117,611,601 

18,680,686 

1853 

121,136,048 

18,968,993 

1854 

132,025,690 

27,000,000 

1856 

110,170,000 

2,000,000 

1856 

185,000,000 

about  21,000,000 

Erom  this  taUe  it  i^ainly  appears  that  even  in  America,  where 
land  is  so  cheap  and  easy  of  attainment,  eonaumption  keeps  pace 
with  production ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  tracts 
of  land  which  are  aunnally  brought  into  cultivation,  the  propor- 
tion of  wheat  exported,  as  compu^d  with  the  quantity  grown,  is 
not,  on  the  average,  greater  than  in  1840.  Any  forced  export 
also,  as  in  1848  and  1854,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  relaxation. 
Thus,  in  1848,  the  exports,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  amounted  to  26^^50,000  bushels ;  but  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years  they  were  in  all  only  about  19,000,000.  In  1854, 
when  there  was  a  laige  deficiency  in  our  previous  crop  c^  wbest, 
the  exports  firom  the  States  were  27,000,000  bushels ;  but  in 
1855,  they  were  only  2,000,000  bushels.  In  both  these  cases 
the  forced  exports  had  completely  exhausted  the  stocks ;  to  which, 
in  1855,  must  be  added  the  deficiency  in  the  previous  crop  in 
America.  But  even  with  this  deficiency,  the  crop  of  1854  amounted 
to  110,170,000  busbel8,t  out  of  which  only  2,000,000  bushels 
could  be  exported,  whilst  in  1840,  from  a  crop  of  84,833,263 
bushels,  they  were  able  to  export  11,198,098  bushels.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  whilst  in  1840  the  home  consumption 

♦  Year  Book,  p.  877. 

t  It  shoold  be  noticed,  that  the  dates,  aa  giren  in  the  American  tables,  are  aU  one 
Tear  in  advance,  being  set  down  accozding  to  the  exports,  and  not  to  the  dote  of  the 
harvest,  the  fiscal  year  being  made  up  to  the  80th  of  June.  Thns,  the  crop  set  down  to 
1856  was  of  the  harvest  of  1854,  and  the  export  of  2,000,000  bushels  (250,000  quar- 
ters) was  also  from  that  crop,  up  to  the  80th  of  June,  1856.  ^  ^  GoOqIc 
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required  only  73,635,165  buslk^B,  in  1865  it  required  108,170,000 
bushels;  thus: — 

1840.  1855. 

Biuheb.  Boskelt. 

Crop  84,833,263  110,170,000 

Exported   11,198,098  2,000,000 

Retabed    73,686,165  108,170,000 

In  1840,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  17,100,572; 
and  in  1856,  it  probably  amounted  to  24,000,000.  The  con- 
8unq»tion  therefore  of  wheat  is,  in  the  one  case,  rather  more 
than  four  bushels,  and,  in  the  other,  four  and  a  half  bushels,  per 
head.  That  the  residue  of  the  crop  of  1854-5  was  absolutely 
required  for  home  consumption,  is  proved  by  the  high  prices 
maintained  in  the  States  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  by  the 
small  quantity  exported  during  the  last  and  the  present  year.  On 
many  occasions,  indeed,  the  price  at  New  York  has  b^n  higher 
than  in  Mark  Lane,  when  the  freight  and  expenses  were  added  to 
the  cost;  so  that  it  could  not  be  exported,  except  at  a  loss.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  seem  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Cist,  the  statistical  writer  in  the  New  York  Times, 
whose  full  estimate  of  last  year's  crop  amounts  to  185,000,000 
bushels,  or  23,125,000  quarters,  being  nearly  50,000,000  bushels 
in  excess  of  the  largest  crop  ever  before  raised  in  the  States.  On 
this  subject  he  writes  as  follows :  '  This  question  (of  surplus)  is 
not  one  of  ready  solution,  because  this  surplus  is  as  elastic  as 
India-rubber.  It  depends  entirely  on  circunc  stances.  If  Europe 
wants  wheat  or  flour  from  us,  and  is  obliged  to  pay,  as  lately, 
high  prices,  it  is  diflBcult  to  limit  our  surplus.  Unless  her  har- 
vests fail  to  an  extraonlinary  degree,  we  have  enough  to  supply 
all  her  wants.  Paradoxical  as  it  appears,  the  more  she  wants, 
the  more  we  have  to  spare ;  and  the  less  she  wants,  the  less  we 
shall  have  for  export.  The  surplus  will  in  that  case  be  freely 
used  at  home ;  and  beyond  that  use,  what  is  not  required  for 
seed  will  be  stored  away  for  the  next  season's  sale  for  home  or 
foreign  consumption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  high  prices  rule, 
less  wheat  will  be  used  at  home.  Indian  com,  potatoes,  &c., 
will  take  its  place  extensively ;  and  the  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  Europe  of  this  year's  (1855)  crop  will  surpass  for  quantity 
aU  precedent.'  (Page  877.)  The  fallacy  of  the  above  reasoning  is 
proved  by  the  result,  so  far,  of  the  exports  up  to  the  latest  date 
at  present  received,  namely,  the  8th  of  July.  By  a  printed 
statement  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  New  York,  it  appears  that 
the  following  are  the  quantities  respectively  of  the  general 
exportation  of  flour,  wheat,  and  Indian  com,  and  of  those 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  1st  of  September, 
1855,  to  the  8th  of  July,  1856,  as  compared  with  the  shipments 
erf  the  two  previous  years.  ^         , 
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wamatpn  or  ixovb,  whbat^  aitb  imoTAir' coiur,  noK  thk 

UKITBD  BTATB8  OT  AMSRICiL,  FBOM  THE  IST  OF  BSFTEM- 
BBS  TO  THB  8tH  OV  JUI*Ty  IK  THB  TBAKS  1854,  1855, 
AKJ>   1856. 

Tear.  Ylov,  BarreU.  "Wlieat^  Bosbdft.  Ind.  Com,  Boshela. 

1854 3,482,556  7,598,755              6,309,631 

1856 984,108  208,307      6,594,877 

1856 2,970,422  7,316,828      7,372,367 

8HIPFBD  TO  THB  UMITIll  KIVOIPOM* 

1854 1,796,886      6,720,016      6,872,487 

1856 133,901       189,772      6,924,728 

1866 1,292,452      6^87,400      6,638,360 

TOTAL  SBirntP  TO  THB  UMITBP  KIMOPOM  Of  WHEAT,  AMD  nOUB  Aft  WHEAT. 

BaiTtls.                      Bashels.  Qm^^c^**  Totals. 

1854 1,795,386  6,720,016  1,612,694-7 

1855 183,901       189,772  90,672 

1856 1,292,452  6,287,400  1,307,161 

The  entire  BhipmentB^  then^  of  wheats  and  flour  as  wheat,  have 
amounted  to  2,426,814  quarters,  firom  the  1st  of  September,  1855, 
to  the  8th  of  July,  1856,  whilst  those  to  the  United  Kingdom 
haTe  been  1,807,151  quarters,  being  rather  more  than  half  the 
entire  quantity.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  a  consider- 
able p(»tion  of  this  latter  quantity  was  sold  afloat  and  taken  to 
the  Continent. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  entire  exports  that  we  have  to  do,  as 
illustrating  the  fallacy  of  the  estimates  both  of  the  New  York 
Herald^  and  of  Mr.  Cist  in  the  New  York  Times,  but  particularly 
the  latter.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  surplus  the  operations 
already  efiected  upon  the  last  crop  will  leave. 

BosheU. 
Mr.  Cist^s  estimate  of  crop  185,000,000 

Exported  up  to  8th  of  July      19,414,512 

127,414,512 

Bushels   57,585,488 

According,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Cist,  they  ought  to  have  now  on 
hand  67,585,488  bushels,  or  7,198,186  quarters,  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States,  reserved  under  a  strong  probability  of  a  large 
reduction  of  price  in  case  of  a  good  harvest  in  Europe,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  fair  remunerating  price  if  taken  to  market  at  once. 
The  calculation  is  altogether  so  monstrously  absurd,  that  its  recep- 
tion as  correct  in  such  a  work  as  the  one  under  review,  (page  375,) 
puts  in  doubt  every  statement  coming  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  writer  on  the  subject  of  produce.  It  is  a  question, 
whether,  in  the  remaining  period  up  to  the  81st  of  August  last. 
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tbe  exports  reached  3^000,000  quarters  for  the  year ;  and  this^ 
be  it  recollected^  includes  all  the  wheat  and  flour  sent  from 
Canada  West  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  to  New 
York,  as  the  readiest  way  of  getting  it  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  which  all  passes  for  United  States  produce.  Whatever  is 
shipped,  however,  up  to  the  period  of  the  current  year,  will 
assuredly  leave  but  little  surplus  on  hand ;  and  the  last  crop 
(1855)  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  comprise  the  home  con- 
sumption, which  we  estimate  at  108,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
quantity  exported,  say  15,000,000,  making  in  all,  128,000,000 
bushels. 

Now,  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  estimates  the  crop  for  the 
fourteen  principal  wheat-growing  States  at  114,500,000  bushels; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  the  14,000,000  more,  allowed  by  Mr.  Cist 
for  the  twenty-four  other  States  and  districts  of  the  Union, 
which  we  do  not  consider  an  exa^eration,  it  will  amount  to 
128,500,000 bushels;  which,  we  believe,  comes  nearer  the  truth 
than  either  the  Herald  or  the  Times,  although,  perhaps,  rather 
under  the  actual  amount  than  over  it. 

Although  this  subject  of  statistics  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
Year  Book,  we  have  thought  if  right  to  go  into  the  question  in 
the  first  instance,  as  bearing  immediately  upon  the  system  of 
agriculture  practised  in  the  United  States  up  to  this  period. 
The  inference  we  draw  from  it  is,  that  until  within  a  very  few 
years,  no  efforts  were  made  generally  to  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land;  that  the  same  exhausting  system  pursued  in 
Washington's  time,  near  eighty  years  since,  is  still  the  rtUe  in 
husbandry ;  whilst  improvement,  after  the  British  system,  is  the 
exception.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  some  of  the  old  States, — 
Virginia  for  instance, — the  land  has  been  so  deteriorated  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  so  greatly  has  the  produce 
diminished.  This  is  tacitly  admitted  by  Mr.  Cist,  who  says,  that 
the  seven  comparatively  new  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  '  fiiimish  largely  more 
than  half  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country,  whilst  their  surplus  is 
nearly  the  entire  surplus  of  the  United  States ;  the  residue  States 
affording  little  more  than  the  home  supply  throughout  them- 
selves.' (Page  377.)  In  other  words,  in  all  the  other  thirty-one 
States  and  districts  consumption  has  overtaken  production,  if  it 
has  not,  as  in  Europe,  gained  the  ascendancy.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  western  States  that  Europe  must  in  future  look  for  a 
supply  of  bread  com,  nor  will  she  have  to  look  in  vain. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  Year  Book,  that  records  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  which,  our 
author  assures  us,  have  raised  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  to  an  unexampled  height.  There  is  no  question,  that  in 
regard  to  machinery  for  the  economizing  of  the  labour  of  bus- 
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bandry,  the  AmericaoB  have  excelled  <iis ;  a  iiict  easily  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  dearness  of  hand  Ubonr,  which  puts  them 
npon  finding  out  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  superseded. 
After  speaking  of  the  amount  of  produce  for  the  current  year, 
(adopting,  however,  Mr.  Cist's  estimates,)  the  author  says : — 

'  With  this  increase  in  material  prosperity,  a  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  all  that  pertains  to  agriculture,  consideied  as  a  scienoe 
and  an  art, — in  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  took,  implements, 
and  processes, — in  the  increase  and  improvement  of  agricultural 
literature, — ^in  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  new  and  valuable 
animals  and  plants, — in  the  increased  patronage  of  the  National  and 
State  Gk>vemment8, — and  in  the  more  widely  extended  means  and 
opportunities  for  elementary  agricultural  education.' — Page  7. 

It  is  consoling,  if  not  satisfactory,  to  be  afterwards  assured 
that '  this  progress  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States/  A  few 
names  are  then  quoted  in  illustration  of  English  efforts  in  tlie 
same  direction ;  but  these  latter  i^pear  only  as  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule  of  inaction  and  routine.  The  reader  is  led  to  sup- 
pose, that  hitherto  our  British  &rmers  had  been  asleep,  and  that 
it  was  only  when  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  eflbrts  of 
Americans,  that  they  have  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  deficiencies, 
and  that  they  are  now  following  in  the  wake  of  their  Trans- 
atlantic brethren.  In  one  respect  we  may  allow  them  the  pre- 
cedence, namely,  in  making  agriculture  a  matter  of  public  in- 
struction, by  the.  establishment  and  endowment  of  Chaira  of 
Agriculture  in  many  of  their  public  Colleges,  whilst  in  some  of 
the  States  Colleges  of  Agriculture  have  been  founded.  To  the 
disgrace  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
everything  has  been  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  landed 
interest  themsdves;  but  the  actual  result  is  only  the  more 
creditable  to  the  British  people.  The  produce  of  the  soil,  in 
England,  has  been  increased  one-third,  if  not  (me-half,  wholat 
that  of  the  older  States  of  the  American  Union  has  declined. 
That  a  public  writer  on  agriculture  should  thus  ignore — ^whether 
from  national  vanity  or  ignorance  of  facts — what  is  now  a  sub- 
ject of  history,  that  agricultural  improvement  has  been  steadily, 
although  slowly,  advancing  in  England  for  eighty  years,  and 
that  it  was  in  progress  when  Washington  made  the  singular 
admission. to  which  we  have  referred;  that  he  should  have 
passed  by  the  names  of  Young,  Coke,  Sinclair,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Earl  Spencer,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  last  g»ie-> 
ration,  who  were  the  fathers  of  British  agriculture,  and  a  long 
succession  of  eminent  men  of  the  present  century,  and  have 
adverted  to  a  few  persons  only, — of  high  standing  certainly,  but^ 
some  at  least,  merely  experimentalists, — who  have  recently  ap- 
peared  in  the  arena; — is  most  extraordinary.  We  shall,  however, 
with  pleasure  enumerate  the  important  institutions  which  have 
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recently  been  established  in  the  United  States  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultu^re  and  its  professors.  (Pp.  7-10.) 

In  Georgia,  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  has  been  founded 
in  the  State  XTniversity,  to  the  chair  of  which  Dr.  Daniel  Lee 
has  been  appointed.  In  Massachusetts,  arrangements  have  been 
made  at  Amherst  College  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in 
agriculture  and  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  conducted 
by  Professor  J.  N.  Nash,  a  well  known  agriculturist.  The  plan 
of  instruction  embraces  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  and  lectures  and  recitations  on  practical 
agriculture,  and  the  application  of  science  to  rural  affairs.  .  In 
Michigan,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  founding  an 
Agricidtural  College,  the  site  to  be  within  ten  miles  of  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  to  consist  of  not  less  than  500  acres, 
Sx5.  The  course  of  instruction  to  include  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Entomology,  Vete- 
rinary Art,  Mensuration,  Levelling,  Political  Economy,  Book- 
keeping, and  the  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  Agriculture. 
'  The  tuition  to  be  for  ever  free  to  pupils  within  the  State'  In 
Massachusetts,  the  '  Boston  Veterinary  Institute '  has  been 
organized  in  that  city,  and  is  imder  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  D.  D.  Slade,  M.D.,  President,  assisted  by  a  Board  of 
Professors  and  Examiners.  In  the  State  of  New  York  an  Agri- 
cultural College  has  been  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  which  is 
to  be  established  at  Ovid  in  that  State,  whenei^er  the  sum  of 
40,000  dollars  has  been  raised  for  its  support.  This  sum  has 
already  been  assured  to  the  promoters,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  extend  it  to  200,000  dollars,  to  oarry  it  out  with  vigour.  In 
Ohio,  an  Agricultural  Chair  has  been  appointed  in  the  College 
at  Oberlin ;  in  addition  to  which,  an  institution  called  the  '  Ohio 
Agricultural  College'  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in 
1854,  and  located  at  Cleveland.  It  is  intended  to  transfer  the 
Chair  at  Oberlin  College  to  Cleveland.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces:  1.  Those  subjects  relating  to  the  land, — Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  &c.  2.  Those  that  relate  to  plants, — 
Botany  and  vegetable  Physiology,  Field  Crops,  Orcharding,  Gar- 
dening, &c.  3.  fVhat  relates  to  animals, — Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  natural  History  of  domestic  Animals,  vete- 
rinary Medicine,  Insects,  &c.  4.  fFhat  relates  to  labour, — 
Bural  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening,  Draining,  Use  and 
Construction  of  Implements,  Surveying,  Farm  Book-keeping,  &c. 
A  reading  room,  supplied  with  agricultural  papers  and  journals, 
is  an  additional  facility  offered  to  the  student.  The  price  of 
tuition  for  the  entire  course  is  40  dollars.  In  Pennsylvania,  a 
'  Farmers'  High  School '  has  been  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  organized  at  Harrisburg,  to  which  are  to  be  attached 
from  200  to  2,000  acres  of  land.      The  State  Agricultural 
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Society  is  authoriied  to  appropriate  any  sum  not  exceeding 
10^000  dollars^  whenever  the  school  may  require  it^  and  also  to 
make  annual  appropriations  according  to  the  extent  of  its  re- 
sources. The  Union  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  have  raised  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars,  and  established  a 
model  and  experimental  £Emni  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  .  On  this  fiirm,  a  series  of  experiments 
have  already  been  conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  various 
kinds  of  manures,  and  procuring  the  best  types  of  seeds  and 
cereals. 

Such  are  some  of  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  the  sepa- 
rate States  of  the  American  Union  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, by  the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  its  profession 
in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  connected  therewith.  It 
is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  that  the  youths  who  enter 
themselves  as  students  in  these  Colleges,  should  become  pro- 
ficients in  the  multifarious  branches  of  knowledge  set  down  in 
the  bills  of  £ure,  each  of  which  might  engage  a  whole  life ;  but 
the  advantages  of  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  them, 
with  the  view  of  extending  it  in  practice,  will  be  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  mind;  and  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the 
several  States'  Legislatures  enter  into  the  subject  of  agricultural 
instruction  and  improvement,  is  a  practical  rebuke  to  our  own 
Crovemment.  That  in  none  of  the  British  national  coll^iate 
institutions  there  should  be  even  a  Chair  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
recognition  of  its  practical  importance  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, except  what  is  found  in  the  Oeorgics,  Idyls,  and  other 
pastorals  of  the  ancient  poets,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Legis- 
lature, which  they  would  do  well  to  wipe  out  at  the  earliest 
period.  In  IreLmd,  this  has  been  attended  to.  Chairs  of  Agri- 
culture having  been  appointed  to  the  Queen^s  Colleges  of  that 
country;  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  might  have  induced  the 
Government  to  extend  the  principle  to  the  British  Colleges. 

We  ought  in  justice  to  state,  that  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  older  States,  and  in  many  of  those  of  the  new  ones,  there 
are  Agricultural  Societies ;  some  of  which  lure  wholly  supported, 
and  idl,  to  a  certain  degree,  patronized,  by  the  respective 
States'  Legislatures.  The  benefit  that  must  accrue  finom  these 
institutions  to  the  husbandry  of  the  United  States  is  incal- 
culable, and  will  soon  be  felt  in  the  increased  productiveness 
of  the  old  States, — by  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  espe- 
cially guano,  which  is  extensively  used  in  that  country, — and  in  a 
generally  improved  system  of  husbandry  throughout  tihe  Union. 

Under  the  head  of  ^  Agricultural  Mechanics  and  Bural 
Economy,'  we  have  an  exordium  on  '  the  present  state  of  agri^ 
culture'  of  a  highly  scientific  character;  too  much  so,  as  it 
strikes  us,  for  the  generality  of  agricultural  readers.     The  ques- 
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tion  wUcIi  follows^  '  Why  the  farmer  should  give  heed  to  the 
man  of  science/  is  answered  by  a  quotation  fi:x)m  a  Lecture  by 
Professor  Tuomy,  of  Alabama^  to  the  following  effect : — 

'Allow  me  to  say  a  word  upon  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  agriculturiBtfl,  as  a  body,  listen  to  the  teachings  of  science. 
Bural  pursidts  are  far  less  favourable  to  speculative  states  of  mind 
than  those  of  the  manufacturer  >  and  hence,  whilst  the  latter  has 
pressed  chemistry  into  his  service,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  ib  too 
often  contented  to  pursue  his  own  chance-directed  processes  unaided 

by  the  light  of  .science This  unnatural  divorcement  of  science  and 

agriculture  has  often  arisen  from  nut  distinguishing  between  agri- 
culture as  a  science  and  agriculture  as  an  art.  The  man  of  science 
investigates  one  department,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  practises 
the  other.  Odium  is  often  brought  upon  what  is  called  "  scientific 
farming,*'  by  the  failure  of  men  of  science,  when  they  attempt  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  Now,  I  believe  that  in  general  it  will  be 
found,  that  it  was  not  the  science,  but  the  common  sense,  of  such  men 
that  was  at  fault.  The  pi*actice  requires  a  different  training;  tjid, 
however  sound  his  principles,  the  mere  man  of  science  fails  for  want 
of  it,  when  he  attempts  to  try  his  own  principles  practically.  Liebig, 
I  apprehend,  would  make  but  a  sorry  ploughman  ;  yet  the  world  has 
listened  to  his  teachings.  In  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  this  division 
of  labour  is  recognised.  The  anatomist  points  out,  from  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  hoof,  the  best  mode  of  shoeing  horses ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  employing  him  to  put  his  own  principles  in  practice.  The 
chemist  informs  the  tanner  of  those  substances  that  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  tannin,  and  explains  the  rationale  of  all  his  processes ;  but 
the  chemist  is  rarely  expected  to  produce  leather  from  the  raw  hide, 
nor  is  the  utility  of  his  knowledge  called  in  question  on  that  account. 
Now,  let  this  but  be  properly  understood  among  us,  and  there  will  be 
an  end  to  the  sneers  at  "  book-farming ; "  nor  shall  there  be  any 
longer  cause  to  complain  of  the  proverbial  tardiness  with  which  prac- 
ticed agriculturists  avail  themselves  of  the  dififcoveries  of  chemical 
science.' — Page  21. 

This  is  clear  and  clever  writings  and  wants  to  be  understood 
by  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  United  States.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  great  body 
of  British  husbandmen  are  &r  more  alive  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  quotation  than  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  for 
an  obvious  reason, — the  necessity  of  the  case,  produced  by  a 
vigorous  competition,  which  has  driven  them,  after  exhausting 
the  ordinary  and  natural  means  of  production,  to  have  recourse 
to  science  as  an  artificial  auxiliary.  The  result  has  justified  the 
expedient,  and  so  far  extended  its  practice  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  British  farmer  so  ignorant  as  to  deny  its 
ntility,  although,  from  whatever  cause,  they  may  have  hesitated 
to  adopt  it. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  this  section  of  the  work  is 
hog-killing  in  Cincinnati^  which  is  conducted  upon  a  scale  of 
magnitude  that  will  doubtless  surprise  the  English  reader:-^ 
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*  The  building  and  appartenances  are  calcukted  for  dispatching  tw0 
thousand  hcga  per  day.     The  process  is  as  follows : — ^The  hogs,  being 
confined  in  pens  adjacent,  are  driven,  about  twenty  at  a  time,  up  an 
inclined  bridge  or  passage,  opening  by  a  doorway  at  top  into  a  square 
room, just  large  enough  to  hold  them;  and  as  soon  as  the  outside 
door  is  cloned,  a  man  enters  from  an  inside  door,  and,  with  a  hammer 
of  about  two  pounds*  weight,  and  three  feet  length  of  handle,  by  a 
single  blow  aimed  between  the  eyes,  knocks  each  hog  down,  so  that 
scarce  a  squeal  or  grunt  is  uttered.     In  the  meantime,  a  second  apart- 
ment adjoining  this  is  being  filled ;  so  the  process  continues.     Nert  a 
couple  of  men  seize  the  stunned  ones  by  the  legs,  and  drag  them 
through  the  inside  doorway  on  to  the  bleeding  platform,  where  each 
receives  a  thrust  of  a  keen  blade  in  the  throat,  and  a  torrent  of  blood 
runs  through  the  latticed  floor.     After  bleeding  for  a  minute  or  two, 
they  are  slid  off  this  platform  directly  into  the  scailding  vat,  which  is 
about  twenty  feet  long,  six  wide,  and  three  deep,  kept  full  of  water 
heated  by  steam,  and  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  is  easily  regu- 
lated. The  hogs,  being  slid  into  one  end  of  this  vat,  are  pushed  slowly 
along  by  men  standing  on  each  side  with  short  poles,  turning  them 
over  so  as  to  secure  uniform  scalding,  and  moving  them  onward  so 
that  each  one  will  reach  the  opposite  end  of  the  vat  in  about  two 
minutes  from  the  time  it  entered.  About  ten  hc^s  are  usually  passing 
through  the  scalding  process  at  one  time.     At  the  exit  end  of  the  vat 
b  a  contrivance  for  lifkin?  them  out  of  the  scalding  water,  two  at 
a  time,  unless  quite  large,  by  the  power  of  one  man  operating  a  lever, 
which  elevates  them  to  the  scraping  table.    This  table  is  about  five 
feet  wide  and  twenty-^five  feet  long,  and  has  eight  or  nine  men  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  and  usually  has  as  many  hogs  on  it  at  a  time, 
each  pair  of  men  performing  a  separate  part  oi  the  work  of  removing 
the  bristles  and  hair.     Tlius,  the  first  pair  of  men  remove  the  bristles 
only,  such  as  are  worth  saving  for  brush-makers,  taking  only  a  double 
handful  from  the  back  of  each  hog,  which  are  deposited  in  a  barrel  or 
box.     The  hog  is  then  given  a  single  turn  onwu^  to  the  next  pair, 
who,  with  scrapers,  remove  the  hair  from  one  side,  then  turn  it  over 
to  the  next  pair,  who  scrape  the  other  side ;  the  next  scrape  the  head 
and  legs ;  the  next  shave  one  side  with  sharp  knives,  the  next  do  the 
same  to  the  other  side,  and  the  next  the  head  and  legs ;  and  each  pair 
of  men  have  to  perform  their  part  of  the  work  in  twelve  seconds  of 
time,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  hoge  in  a  minute^  for  three  or  four  ho\u«  at 
a  time !     Arrived  at  the  end  of  this  table  with  the  hair  all  removed,  a 
pair  of  men  put  in  the  gambril  stick,  and  swing  the  carcase  off  on  th^ 
wheel.     This  wheel  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolves  cm  ;* 
perpendicular  shafl,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  height 
of  the  wheel  being  about  six  feet  from  the  floor.   Around  its  periphery 
are  placed  eight  large  hooks,  about  four  feet  apart,  on  which  the  hogs 
are  hung  to  be  dressed ;  and  here  again  we  find  remarkable  dispatch 
secured  by  the  division  of  labour.     As  soon  as  the  hog  is  swung  from 
the  table  on  to  one  of  these  hooks,  the  wheel  is  given  a  turn  one< 
eighth  of  its  circuit,  which  brings  the  next  hook  to  the  table,  and 
carries  the  hog  a  distance  of  four  feet,  where  a  couple  of  men  stan^ 
ready  to  dash  on  it  a  bucket  of  clean  water,  and  scrape  it  down  wit 
knives,  to  remove  the  loose  hair  and  dirt  that  may  nave  come  fr  J 
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the  table.  The  next  move  of  the  wheel  carries  it  four  feet  further, 
where  another  man  cuti»  open  the  hog  almost  in  a  single  second  of 
time,  and  removes  the  larger  intestuies,  or  such  as  have  no  fat  on  them 
worth  saving,  and  throws  them  on  to  a  large  table  behind  him,  where 
four  or  five  men  are  engaged  in  separating  the  fat  and  other  parts  of 
value :  another  move,  and  a  man  dashes  a  bucket  of  clean  water  inside, 
and  washes  off  any  filth  or  blood  that  may  be  seen.  This  completes 
the  cleaning  or  dressing  process ;  and  each  man  at  the  wheel  has  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  work  in  twelve  seconds  of  time,  as  there  are 
only  five  hogs  at  once  hanging  on  the  wheel,. and  this  number  are 
removed,  and  as  many  added,  every  minute.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, besides  drivers  outside,  is  fifby ;  so  that  each  man  may  be  said 
to  kill  and  dress  one  hog  every  ten  minutes  of  working  time,  or  forty  in 
a  day.  This  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  manner  that  farmers 
commonly  do  their  "hog-killing."  At  the  last  move  of  the  wheel,  a  stout 
fellow  shoulders  the  carcase,  while  another  removes  the  gambiil-stick, 
and  backs  it  off  to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  where  they  are  hung 
up  for  twenty-four  hours  to  cool,  on  hooks  placed  in  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  beams  just  over  a  man's  head.  Here  are  space  and  hooks  sufii- 
cient  for  two  thousand  hogs,  or  a  full  day's  work  at  killing.  The  next 
day,  or  when  cool,  they  are  taken  by  teams  to  the  packing-house, 
where  the  weighing,  cutting,  sorting,  and  packing,  are  all  accom- 
plished in  the  same  rapid  and  systematic  manner.' — Page  43. 

The  above  extract  would  be  too  long,  but  that  it  presents  a 
striking  and  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  business 
is  transacted  in  America^  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
H<^-killing  in  Cincinnati  is  reckoned  by  millions,  and  conse* 
quently  absorbs  an  immense  capital.  For  instance,  a  Cincinnati 
merchant  offered  to  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  provision  trade  a 
sample  lot  of  1^500  casks  of  pork,  of  which  he  had  an  indefinite 
quantity  r^uiy  for  shipment^  if  our  friend  approved  of  the 
sample  I  These  hogs  are  sent  as  stores  in  the  spring  to  the 
woods^  where  they  are  fed  chiefly  on  the  young  pigeons  which 
fall  out  of  the  nests,  with  which  the  trees  are  loaded  for  hundreds 
of  miles ;  and  again  in  the  autumn,  to  pick  up  the  beechmast^ 
acoma^  &c.,  which  then  abound.  They  are  fattened^  however, 
or  rather  finished  off,  on  Indian  corn,  which  is  thrown  down  to 
them  by  the  cart-load  at  a  time,  in  the  cob,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  shelling. 

Amongst  the  machinery  invented,  we  believe,  in  America,  is 
one  for  shearing  sheep,  (page  45,)  which  is  almost  the  last  pro- 
cess  to  which  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be  successfully 
applied.     Several  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  the  United 
States.     The  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the  principal 
districts  in  which  this  is  now  carried  on  to  any  extent,  it  having 
I       declined  greatly  in  the  Atlantic  States.     Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
•      of  Ohio,  has  furnished  our  author  with  some  valuable  statistics 
^  and  estimates  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  but  the 
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our  limits  forbid  us  to  extract.  We  may  quote,  however,  one  of 
the  important  coucluBions  at  which  Mr.  Buchanan  arriyes. 
'There  must  be/  says  he,  'four  millions  of  acres  planted  in 
vines  before  the  price  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  fact 
is  enough  to  insure  cultivators  against  any  hazard  of  an  over- 
stocked market/  Other  accounts  in  the  work  before  us  give  a 
still  more  flattering  result  of  this  culture  in  Kentucky,  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that 
can  be  grown.  'A  man  having  five  acres  (of  vines),  which  he 
could  manage  himself,  would  find  them  more  profitable  than  a 
Kentucky  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  with  three  Negroes  to 
cultivate  it.'  Three  Negroes,  and  they  slaves,  to  cultivate  two 
hundred  acres  I  This  illustrates  Washington's  apology  tor  a 
small  produce  of  wheat. 

We  pass  over  a  great  number  of  machines  and  implements, 
which,  as  they  have  their  counterparts  in  greater  perfection  in 
this  country,  would  excite  little  interest,  and  come  to  the  one 
which  is  essentially  an  American  original, — ^the  'harvester,' 
or  reaping-machine.  This  most  useful  invention,  which  has 
received  some  decided  improvements  from  English  machinists, 
is  certainly  next  in  importance  to  the  steam  plough, — not  yet 
perfected, — as  efiecting  the  greatest  saving  in  time  and  labour 
at  periods  when  both  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  moment  to  the 
husbandman.  We  reckon  that  when  this  excellent  machine  has 
become  general,  and  has  attained  its  greatest  efficiency,  it  will 
shorten  the  period  of  harvest  one  week  at  least,  and  thus  liberate 
the  labour  now  absorbed  by  reaping,  to  be  devoted  to  other  objects 
of  the  first  consequence  to  the  foUowing  crop  of  wheat.  To  be 
enabled  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  a 
week  earlier  than  at  present,  is  an  object  of  vast  importance; 
and  the  American  'harvester'  may  therefore  be  considered  a 
boon  of  no  small  value  to  the  European  agriculturists.  No  less 
a  number  than  forty-five  of  these,  including  improvements,  have 
been  patented  in  the  United  States  since  July,  1855 ;  and  the 
improvements  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  adopted 
there  as  well. 

Under  the  head  of  'Improvements  in  Flouring  Mills,'  re- 
spectable mention  is  made  of  the  conical  millstones  patented 
by  Westrop  in  this  country ;  but  our  brother  Jonathan  is  deter- 
mined to  beat  us  in  this  also. 

'  We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  our  scientific 
millers  in  PeDnsylvauia  have  been  improving  the  old  flat  burrs,  so  as 
to  make  them  completely  eclipse  and  throw  in  the  shade  these  cele- 
brated conical  English  mills.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  M'Cullough  have 
recently  completed  a  new  steam  mill  in  our  borough,  in  which  they 
run  four  and  a  half  feet  flat  French  burrs  two  hundred  revolutions  in 
a  minute,  that  turn  out  flour  faster  than  we  ever  saw  it  run  from  a 
mill  spout.     These  gentlemen  calculate  to  grind  r^^ularly  from  six  to 
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seven  baarrelii  of  extra  flour  per  hour,  on  each  run  of  Btones ;  and  they 
may  be  able  to  do  more.  As  high  as  thirtif  huaheh  of  wheat  have 
been  ground ^n  one  run  of  stones  in  this  mill  in  an  hour!  We  ask 
if  this  has  been  ever  beaten  anywhere.' — Page  124. 

The  excellence  of  the  conical  mill  is^  that  it  will  grind  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  a  given  time  that  the  flat  stones 
will  do^  without  heating  the  meal,  which  injures  both  quality  and 
colour.  It  owes  this  excellence  to  the  shape  of  the  stones ,  which 
enables  them  to  deliver  the  meal  so  quickly  that  it  has  not  time 
to  get  hot.  Now  we  affirm  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
four  and  a  half  feet  flat  stone  to  turn  out  even  ten  bushels  per 
hour  instead  of  thirty^  without  heating  the  meal^  unless  the 
*  runner^  is  raised  so  high  above  the  ^  bed  stone*  as  to  leave  a 
large  portion  of  the  flour  in  the  bran  in  grinding.  We  should 
certainly  hesitate  to  receive  consignments  of  flour  from  the 
millers  in  question;  and  we  strongly  suspect  it  is  to  this  rapid 
mode  of  doing  business  that  we  must  ascribe  the  large  proportion 
of  dark,  wes^  flour  that  has  been  received  from  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  years,  and  by  which  the  character  of 
the  flour  from  thence  has  been  so  much  injured.  We  know  not 
whether  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.  have  patented  their  improve- 
ment ;  but  if  not,  they  ought  to  do  so  at  once.  A  sailor  was 
presented  to  Charles  II.  for  a  reward  or  gratuity  for  having 
stood  on  his  head  on  the  top-mast  of  a  man-of-war  in  full  sail. 
The  King  very  generously  gave  him  a  patent,  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  thus  standing  heels  upwards  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
If  Messis.  Wilson  obtain  an  exclusive  patent  for  their  invention, 
not  transferable  under  any  circumstances^  it  will  be  a  benefit  to 
society ;  for  assuredly  the  flour  that  is  run  through  a  pair  of 
stones  at  the  rate  our  author  asserts,  will  have  no  l^e  in  it  when 
dressed.  It  is  carrying  the  '  go-ahead '  principle  into  a  branch 
of  business  that  will  not  admit  of  it;  for  it  is  a  fixed  axiom 
with  millers,  that  slow  grinding  produces  the  best  flour. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  use 
with  us  have  been  adopted  in  the  States ;  and  many  have  been 
improved  upon,  or  at  least  altered,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
American  husbandry.  Some  have  reference  to  crops  that  we 
have  not  in  this  country,  as  the  cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  &c. 
We  are  struck  with  an  account  of  a  grain  warehouse  erected  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs,  Griffiths,  and  Co.,  at  Chicago.  This  immense 
building  extends  190  feet  fit)m  the  dock  to  the  railroad  track, 
having  a  frontage  next  the  river  of  60  feet,  and  on  the  railroad 
one  of  110  feet. 

'  It  is  constructed  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  it,  and  is 
protected  on  the  outside  by  a  fire-proof  roof,  and  walls  of  brick,  or 
sheathed  with  sheet  iron.  The  height  of  the  main  building  is  62  feet 
to  the  roof,  or  a  little  over  100  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cupolas.  There 
are  in  the  building,  above  the  first  floor,  sixty-six  bins  of  5,000  bushels' 
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cmpoettj  eaeh The  two  immeDse  shippii^  bins  hold  12,000  basheb 

«ach.    The  lower  floor  gives  a  clear  space  for  roUing  freight,  and  will 

easily  accommodate  60,000  barrels By  way  of  recapitulation,  it 

will  be  seen  to  be  a  moderate  estimate,  that  the  warehouse  can  give 
storeage-ioom  to  half  a  million  boshels  of  grain.  The  grain  is  recdved 
on  the  land  side  by  four  elevators,  which  can  miload  in  the  aggregate 
10,000  bushels  per  hour,  or  200  cait  loads.  On  the  river  side,  a  single 
elevator  unloads  the  canal  boats  at  the  rate  of  3,000  bushels  per  hour, 
whUe,  in  the  same  period,  into  the  vessels  may  be  pouring  at  once 
8,000  bushels  of  gram.  The  great  heart  of  all,  the  seat  of  life  in  the 
establishment,  is  found  veiy  economically  and  snugly  stowed  in  a 
comer  of  the  building  in  shape  of  a  splendid  low-pressure  engine  of 
one  hundred  hone  power.' — Page  28. 

Chicago  is  the  central  dep6t  of  the  agricultural  prodttce  of  the 
western  States.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chicago,  which  empties  itself  into  Lake  Michigan.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  was  a  place  of  so  little  note  as  not  to  be  inserted  at  all  in 
the  London  Oeneral  Oazetteen  With  the  exception  of  London 
itself,  it  is  now  perhaps  the  emporium  of  the  largest  grain  trade 
in  the  worid. 

We  next  come  to  agricultural  chemistiy  and  geology,  which 
are  the  questions  of  the  day  with  every  ailigbtened  agriculturist ; 
and  as  sudi  they  are  considered  and  treated  by  our  author. 
The  subject  is  opened  by  reference  to  the  costly  but  praiseworthy 
experiments  of  Mr.  Mechi,  the  well-known  'liaird  of  Tiptree 
Hall  Farm/  in  Essex.  Whatever  opposition  or  ridicule  this 
gentleman  may  have  encountered  in  days  gone  by,  he  has  oat- 
Hved  both,  and  is  reaping  the  reward  of  hiu  perseverance  in  the 
esteem  and  consideration  of  some  of  the  first  men  in  this 
country.  We  are  rather  surprised,  however,  to  find  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  plan  of  applying  liquid  manure  spoken  of  as  having  only 
one  obiectionable  trait,— 4hat  of  expense.  This  alone  would 
certainly  be  an  efTectual  bar  to  its  adoption  by  a  practical  farmer; 
but  there  are  many  other  objections,  less  palpable,  but  quite  as 
strong.  What,  for  instance,  will  be  the  effect  of  a  wet  season 
upon  crops  growing  on  land  the  subsoil  of  which  is  madej^er- 
fectly  water  tight  ?  Wilkins^s  system  may  in  fact  be  termed  an 
anti-drainage  plan,  being  based  upon  the  principle  of  retaining, 
by  a  solid  bottom  at  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  bom.  the  surface, 
—whether  of  brick,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  which  would  cost 
from  £400  to  £500  per  acre,  or  of  cement  or  pounded  day, 
&c., — the  liquid  manure,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plants  by 
capillary  attraction.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilkins  may 
have  succeeded,  on  a  small  scale,  in  making  his  plan  yield  a 
lai^e  produce,  because,  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  the  experi- 
menter has  every  thing  under  control ;  and,  besides,  the  limited 
extent  would  afford  facilities  for  the  quick  diapharge  of  any 
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redondant  moisture^  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  field  or 
a  whole  farm.  If,  in  fact,  Mr.  Wilkins's  plan  is  right,  the 
pi-inciple  of  drainage  is  altogether  wrong,  and  subsoiling  is  a 
nuisance  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  land.  His  principle  goes 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  whereas  that  of  drainage  is  to 
filter  it  off,  after  the  j>laiit8  have  extracted  the  fertilizing  pro- 
perties it  contains. 

On  the  subject  of  manures  there  are  some  valuable  hints  from 
the  scientific  men  of  the  United  States,  amongst  which  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  David  Stewart,  chemist  of  the  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  Society,  on  ^  Nascent  Manures.'  We  are  also  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  excellent  remarks  on  the  analysis  of 
the  SOU;  and  on  this  head  some  interesting  circumstances  are 
related  in  proof  of  its  importance  in  the  conduct  of  a  farm. 
This  is  a  point  so  practical  that  we  cannot  resist  giving  our 
country  readers  the  advantage  of  the  following  facts : — 

'  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis  stated  that  he  was  owner  of  the  Arlington 
Estate,  containing  some  600  acres  of  land  and  several  hundred  Negroes. 
For  several  years  he  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses, and  those  of  his  family,  (including  the  Negroes,)  to  mortgage 
the  estate.  He  had  an  analysis  made  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  deficiencies  for  a  wheat  crop,  and,  under  proper  instructions,  he  had 
those  deficiencies  supplied ;  "  and  now,  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  can 
say,  instead  of  mortgaging  my  estate,  I  am  continually  lessening  the 
mortgages  I  had  previously  obtained ;  and  this  year  I  have  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  the  miller ;  while,  until  the  analysis  was  made,  I 
never  was  able  to  sell  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  above  what  was  used 
for  the  hands."  Mr.  J.  Jones,  of  Delaware,  the  largest  wheat-grower 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Washington,  said,  he  bought  a  farm  for 
10  dollars  an  acre,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  in  small  instalments,  and  on 
a  very  long  mortgage  ;  the  owner  being  glad  to  sell  at  that  low  price, 
and  on  those  easy  terms.  When  he  commenced  operations,  his  first 
crop  of  wheat  was  some  seven  or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  plan 
of  cultivation  usilal  in  the  neighboiurhood.  He  sent  his  soil  north  to 
have  it  analysed.  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  he  planned  his  opera- 
tions ;  and,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  raised  a  larger  crop  of  wheat 
than  any  other  man  within  the  same  distance  from  Washington.  The 
assessors  of  this  year  valued  my  land  at  70  dollars  an  acre,  calculating 

from  the  value  of  the  crop  of  wheat." The  manure  recommended 

in  this  latter  case  by  Professor  Masser,  was  a  mixture  of  guano  and 
bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  soil  contained  rather  more  potash  than 
usual' — Page  175. 

The  theory  of  the  German  Professor  Schleiden,  that  the  fertility 
of  soils  does  not  depend  on  the  fertilizing  matters  expended  upon 
them,  but  upon  the  inorganic  constituents  they  contain,  so  far  as 
they  are  soluble  in  water,  or  by  the  continued  action  of  carbonic 
acid,  appears  contrary  to  all  experience  in  husbandry ;  and  yet  it 
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is  supported  by  iUostratiTe  Acts  which  stagger  the  doubts  of  the 
practical  man. 

'  Carbon  is  the  most  important  of  tbe  constituents  of  plants.  An 
acre  of  sugar  plantation  produces  7,500  pounds  of  canes,  of  which  1,200 
pounds  are  carbon  ;  and  yet  sugar  plantations  are  rarely  manured,  and 
then  only  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  canes.  With  bananas  the  result  is 
still  more  striking :  the  yield  is  98,000  pounds  of  fruit  in  a  year  from 
a  single  acre ;  and  of  this,  17,000  pounds,  more  than  a  fif%h,  is  carbon  ; 
and  the  same  acre  will  give  the  same  return  year  after  year  for  twenty 
or  thirty  yean,  and  the  ground  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  richer 
than  at  the  commencement,  from  nothing  more  than  tbe  decay  of  the 
large  leayes  of  the  plant. . .  .According  to  Linck,  Schwartz,  and  others, 
says  Schleiden,  '*  an  acre  of  water  meadow  contains  4s,4K)0  pounds  of 
hay,  which  when  dried  contains  45.8  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  hay, 
then,  yields  2,000  pounds  of  carbon,  to  which  1,000  pounds  may  be 
added  for  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  grass  is  not  cut  and 
the  roots.  To  produce  these  3,000  pounds  of  carbon,  10,980  pounds 
of  carbonic  acid  is  requisite,  which  may  be  raised  to  12,000  pounds, 
to  compensate  for  the  nightly  expiration.  Now  Schlieber  has  shown 
that  an  acre  of  so  wretched  a  grass  as  poa  annua  exhales,  in  twenty 
days  (too  low  a  computation)  of  aotive  vegetation,  6,000,000  pounds 
of  water.  To  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  plants  therefore,  it  b  only 
necessary  for  the  meadow  to  imbibe  three  a^d  a  half  grains  of  carbonie 
acid  with  every  pound  of  water." ' — ^Page  178. 

The  system  of  Jethro  TuU  was  strongly  corroborative  of  this 
theoiy ;  and  that  system  has  recently  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Smithy  of  Lois  Weedon,  in  Oxfordshire.  His  plan  is,  to 
plant  three  rows  of  wheat  at  one  foot  distance  each  j  then  he  leaves 
three  feet  void^  and  plants  three  more  rows^  and  so  on  through- 
out the  field.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  reaped,  he  plants  three 
rows  in  the  intervals  that  lay  fallow.  Upon  this  system  he  has 
grown  wheat  on  the  same  fields  for  twelve  successive  years^  and 
last  year  reaped  foor  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre ;  (or,  rather, 
half  acre,  as  only  half  the  ground  was  cultivated ;)  and  that  with- 
out any  manure  during  the  whole  twelve  years.  The  sample  pro- 
duced was  of  a  fair  quality  for  the  season,  and  weighed  about 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  wheat  was  planted  by  single 
grains,  and  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  and  the  quantity  of  s^ 
used  was  a  little  more  than  a  peck  per  acre.  The  soil  between  the 
planted  parts  was  repeatedly  stirred  with  the  spade,  the  subsoil, 
which  was  clay,  marl,  and  gravel,  being  brought  to  the  surface. 

On  the  properties  of  charcoal  as  a  deodorizer  and  a  promoter 
of  decay,  there  are  some  sensible  observations  from  Dr.  Stenhouse's 
essay  in  the  Jimmal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Doctor  corrects 
a  common  error  in  chemical  works,  which  represents  charcoal  as 
an  antiseptic.  On  the  contrary,  ^it  accelerates  decomposition 
in  any  organic  substances,  mineral  or  vegetable,  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.'  If,  however,  this  be  the  case,  how  does  the 
Doctor  account  for  the  fact  that  charred  wood  never  decays,  but 
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has  been  founds  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries^  as  perfectly 
sound  aa  when  used  by  the  Romans  in  forming  earth  or  water- 
works ? 

A  short  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  meteorology  j  that 
science  which  seems  to'bid  defiance  to  the  attempts  of  philosophy 
to  reduce  it  to  regular  rules,  but  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  performance  of  the  operations  of  the  husbandman. 
In  point  of  fact,  all  agriculturists  are,  by  habit  and  observation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  meteorologists,  and  find  indications  of  the 
approaching  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  the  appearances  of  the  clouds,  the  mists,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  by  which  they  in  a  certain  measure  regulate 
their  operations.  Something  more,  however,  is  wanting  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  prepare  against,  or  protect  himself  from,  those  dis- 
astrous phenomena,  by  which  his  labours  are  so  often  rendered 
abortive,  and  his  property  destroyed.  The  connexion  between 
disease  in  both  plants  and  animals,  and  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  an  indisputable  fact;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
more  correct  and  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject  might  de- 
velope  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  effect  is  produced,  and, 
consequently,  a  remedy  might  be  applied.  There  is  strong  reason, 
for  instance,  to  believe  that  the  potato  disease  is  the  effect  of  a 
certain  state  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  as  connected  with 
electricity.  We  have  known  a  promising  crop  of  that  root  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  one  night,  apparently  by  a  thunder  storm ;  the 
disease  having  immediately  manifested  itself  over  the  whole  field 
by  the  blackness  of  the  tops  and  foliage,  whilst  the  bulbs  were 
completely  rotten,  although  not  a  defective  one  was  to  be  found 
previous  to  the  storm. 

Equally  essential  is  a  knowledge  of  meteorology,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  phenomena  upon  animal  life  and  health. 
This  subject  has,  of  late  years,  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of 
science  ;  and  through  their  laborious  investigations,  a  flood  of  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  it,  by  which  improvements  in  drainage 
and  ventilation  have  been  effected  that  will  have  a  material  in- 
fluence in  the  prolongation  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  health. 
These  improvements  have  extended  to  the  farm,  and  the  ventilation 
of  stables  and  cattle  sheds,  which  was  never  thought  of  formerly, 
is  now  considered  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the.health  and  to 
the  well  doing  of  the  animals  confined  in  them.  The  more  air 
these  eiijoy,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  continue  healthy  and 
efficient,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  admitted  with  a  due  regard  to 
a  moderate  temperature,  which  is  especially  important  to  the  horse, 
who,  when  at  rest,  can  bear  warmth  as  well  as  any  animal. 

We  pass  on  to  the  section  on '  Agricultural  and  Economic  Bo- 
tany,' the  first  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  description  of 
the  cotton  plant  and  its  varieties : — 
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*  Tbe  idea  of  cultivating  this  plant  in  America  was  first  originated 
in  1719,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then  introduced,  as  the 
first  provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  1775,  "  recommended  to 
the  people  to  raise  cotton."  .Georgia,  however,  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  its  cultivation,  yet  the  first  shipment  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  was  in  1784,  when  eight  bags  were  seized  by  the  custom 
house  officers  at  Liverpool,  it  not  being  credited  that  so  large  a  quan- 

titv  as  2,000  pounds  had  been  raised  in  the  United  Stat^ The 

cultivation  of  tne  Sea  Island  variety  was  not  established  until  1789.' — 
P&ge  232. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  culture  and  manufacture  is  a  com- 
mercial wonder.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  Massachusetts  was 
erected  in  1789  at  Beverly.  In  1791,  the  quantity  exported  to 
England  was  only  19,200  pounds.  Two  years  after,  Whitney's 
cotton  gin  was  invented,  and  from  that  period  the  quantity  grown 
continued  to  increase,  until,  in  1854-55,  it  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  2,847,339  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  or  an  aggregate 
weight  of  1,138,985,600  pounds,  two-thirds  of  which  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  progressive  rise  of  this  cultivation  from  the  year  1823-24. 

COTTON   CROPS   OV  THS   UNITED   STATES. 


Year.  Bales. 

1823-4     609,158 

1824-6     669,249 

1825-6     720,027 

1826-7     957,281 

1827-8     720,953 

1828-9     857,744 

1829-30  976,846 

1830-1     1,038,848 

1831-2     987,477 

1832-3     1,070,438 

1833-4     1,205,394 

1834-^     1,254,328 

1835-6     1,360,726 

1836-7     1,422,930 

1837-8     1,801,497 

1838-9     1,860,532 


Year.  Bales. 

1839-40  2,177,835 

1840-1  1,634,945 

1841-2  1,683,574 

1842-3  2,378,875 

1843-4  2,030,409 

1844-5  2,394,503 

1845-6  2,100,537 

1846-7  1,778,651 

1847-8  2,347,634 

1848-9  2,728,596 

1849-60  2,096,706 

1850-1  2,355,257 

1851-2  3,015,029 

1852-3  3,262,882 

1853-4  2,980,027 

1864-5  2,847,339* 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that,  so  late  as  1784,  laws  were 
in  force  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cotton  clothing  on  account  of  the 
injury  it  was  supposed  to  inflict  on  the  woollen  manufactures, 
and  the  most  violent  hostility  was  displayed  by  the  common 
people  to  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
that  period,  the  use  of  cotton  has  become  imiversal,  and  extends 
to  every  country,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  is  the  source  of  wealth  and  sustenance  to  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  human  race.    The  total  quantity  manufactured  in 
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tlie  United  States  in  1855-«  was  678,584  bales,  or  271,438,©00 
pounds ;  of  which  593,584  bales  were  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facturers north  of  Virginia,  and  85,0CX)  ditto  south  of  that 
State.  These  quantities  were  less  by  85,987  bales  than  in 
1854-5,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  high  price  of  provisions 
and  the  pressure  on  the  money  market. 

Some  interesting  observations  occur  on  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  for  which,  one  would  suppose,  the  soil  of  the  United  States 
is  in  many  parts  peculiarly  adapted.  On  this  subject  our 
author  says, — 

'The  great  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  flax  in  England  and  the 
United  States  is  the  want  of  an  intermediate  interest  to  buy  the  straw 
from  the  grower,  and  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  the  spinner.  Conducted 
on  the  old  system,  it  is  only  adapted  to  small  occupations,  like  those 
of  Belgium  and  Ireland.  New  processes  of  preparing  the  fibre  are, 
moreover,  being  introduced,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  upon  the  farm, 
but  require  separate  establishments,  and  which  appear  likely  to  super- 
sede the  old  method  of  steeping It  is  well  observed,  that  the  chief 

impediment  in  the  growth  of  flax  consists  in  the  question,  *'  Who  is 
to  begin?*'  The  farmer  does  not  grow  flax  for  want  of  a  rettery, 
and  tho  rettery  is  not  established  for  want  of  flax.  Another  difliculty 
arises  out  of  the  continued  improvements  which  are  going  on  in  the 
processes  for  preparing  the  fibre,  and  the  perplexity  which  this  occa- 
sions amongst  those  who  are  disposed  to  embark  in  the  undertaking, 

as  to  which  they  shall  adopt The  manufacturers  are  the  parties 

who  should  make  the  first  move,  by  establishing  retteries,  and  offering 
a  Hberal  price  to  the  farmer  for  the  straw.  The  districts  best  suited 
to  the  experiment  are  those  in  which  the  cultivation  of  fiax  formerly 
flourished  and  in  which  the  agricultural  population  are  not  wholly 
strangers  to  its  nmnagement.' — Page  245. 

It  certainly  does  appear  an  anomaly  in  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  that  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  adapted  to  the  flax  and  hemp  culture,  we  should  be 
indebted  to  Russia  for  62  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  72  per 
cent:  of  the  latter,  that  we  consume;  and  that  the  average 
quantity  of  flax  seed  imported  from  thence  amounts  to  nine 
million  bushels  per  annum.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  this  plant;  and  yet  every  attempt  to  extend  its 
cultivation  from  the  north  to  the  south  has  proved  abortive, 
notwithstanding  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Insh  Government, 
which  was  anxious  to  see  it  established. 

An  excellent  description  is  given  at  page  263  of  the  Besquoia 
gigantea,  or  great  tree  of  Califomia,  a  section  of  the  bark  of 
which  is  now  being  exhibited  in  London.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
this  tree  grows  nowhere  else  in  the  known  world,  its  existence 
being  condRned  to  a  spot  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  on  which  are  from  eighty  to  ninety  of  these 
vegetable  monsters,  measuring  from  250  to  450  feet  in  height, 
and  from  10  to  80  feet  in  diameter,  including  the  bark^  which 
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is  from  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness.  Dr.  Winslow  mentions  one 
that  had  fallen,  which  at  350  feet  from  the  ground  measured 
10  feet  in  diameter.  According  to  the  most  moderate  esti- 
mate of  the  concentric  rings,  this  tree  is  considered  to  be  2,000 
years  old.  One  which  was  knocked  down  by  it  in  its  fall  was 
Dumed  hollow,  and  a  gentleman  on  horseback  rode  two  hundred 
feet  into  it  without  stooping,  except  at  the  entrance,  through 
the  roots. 

The  dioscorea  batatas,  or  new  Chinese  potato,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tuberous  plants  of  Europe.  It 
is  considered  a  kind  of  yam,  and  yields  tubers,  under  proper 
culture,  of  a  pound  weight  and  upwards.  The  usual  plan  in 
China  is  to  plant  the  small  tubers,  which  speedily  germinate, 
and  send  out  long  stems  like  the  kidney^bean.  In  six  weeks 
these  are  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  then  laid  lengthwise  on  a 
ridge,  and  covered  with  eajrth,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
leaves  out  of  the  ground.  It  tlikes  root  after  rain,  and  throws 
out  fresh  shoots,  and  produces  tubers  at  every  joint.  The  fresh 
shoots  are  either  removed  or  pe^ed  down  on  the  sides  of  the 
ridge,  where  they  also  produce  tubers,  and  thus  an  immense 
quantity  of  roots  are  obtained  on  the  smallest  portion  of 
land.  The  dioscarea  batatas  has  been  acclimatized  in  France, 
and  is  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  potato,  as  it  stands 
the  winter  much  better,  and  is  not  subject,  like  that  root,  to 
become  diseased.  In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  its  irr^ular 
and  elongated  form,  it  resembles  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  One  • 
tubercle,  amongst  a  number  of  lai^e  ones  presented  to  the 
French  Central  Agricultural  Society  in  1852,  was  found  to 
measure  three  feet  in  length,  having  been  twenty  months  in  the 
ground ;  and  another  weighed  three  pounds,  that  had  been  pre- 
served sixteen  months  without  injury  from  the  weather.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  plant  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  this  country  ^  a  common  product  of  the  farm. 

This  section  of  the  work  finishes  with  some  experiments  of 
the  effect  of  different  manures  upon  the  potato  plants  which 
will  be  found  interesting  to  the  husbandman.  But  we  must 
pass  a  hasty  glance  over  that  of  horticulture,  which  contains 
much  matter  that  is  interesting  to  the  florist.  The  account  of 
the  culture  of  the  grape  vine  in  America,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  therefrom,  is  curious,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  followed  up  with  spirit,  it  would  soon  render  that  country 
independent  of  foreigners  for  a  supply  of  wine.  In  Texas  and 
California,  especially  the  latter,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  grape  is 
found  to  produce  a  juice  of  very  superior  quality,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  settlers  is  already  specially  directed  to  its  culture. 
In  produce,  and  size  of  bunches,  it  might  vie  with  the  grapes  of 
Eshool,  some  of  the  latter  being  found  to  weigh  eleven  pounds, 
the  individual  grapes  being  as  large  as  plums,  thin-skinued,  and . 
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very  superior  in  flavour,  destitute  of  pulp,  and  very  tender  and 
'difficult  to  handle/  They  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  of  the 
Bweet-water  species. 

The  vine  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  the  woods  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Some  of  these,  upon  being  culti- 
vated, have  been  found  equal  to  the  domestic  grapes.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  their  spontaneous  growth  indicates  the  adaptation  of 
the  soil  and  climate  to  their  production,  which  also  determines  the 
quality  of  the  product.  The  zcftie  or  belt  best  adapted  to  the 
vine  is  found  to  be  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
parallels  of  latitude. 

The  introduction  of  the  'sorgho,'  a  new  sugar  plant,  into 
France,  is  not  unlikely  to  supersede  the  Silesian  beet-root  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  This  plant,  which  is  a  variety  of  an 
African  plant  called  '  imie/  or  '  imfy/  grows  to  the  height  of 
six  to  nine  feet  in  a  rich  soil,  similar  in  some  respects  to  Indian 
com,  but  more  elegant.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  does  not 
require  renewing  oftener  than  the  hop,  or  four  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. It  contains  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  saccharine, 
from  which  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol  may  be 
extracted.  The  plant  will  yield  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  to  the  acre,  which  is  more  than  double  the  produce 
from  the  beet-root  in  France.  At  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  there 
axe  fifteen  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  is  cultivated  there  for 
making  sugar;  and  it  is  foimd  to  yield,  under  a  slight  pressure, 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  saccharine  juice  than  even  the  sugar 
cane,  but  not  of  so  rich  a  quality.  (Page  829.) 

The  '  squash,^  or  pumpkin,  occupies  no  inconsiderable  place  in 
American  horticulture,  however  little  it  is  esteemed  in  this 
country.  '  'the  common  names  of  this  tribe  of  plants  {cucur- 
bita)  have  so  multiplied,  that  a  farmer,  wishing  to  grow  some  for 
his  stock  or  his  table,  can  hardly  tell  what  to  ask  for  at  the  seed 
stores,  or  what  will  be  the  character  of  his  crops  when  obtained.* 
These  esculents  are  universally  used  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
shape  of  pumpkin  pies,  sauce,  &c.,  or  baked  in  a  milk-pan  and 
eaten  with  milk.     They  are  also  given  to  cattle. 

In  agricultural  zoology,  the  American  farmers  have  the 
advantage  of  those  of  Britain  in  being  able  to  naturalize  animals 
for  which  our  climate  is  not  congenial.  Thus,  although  the 
cattle 'brought  from  Europe  are  found  to  degenerate  in  the 
southern  States,  the  Cashmere,  Persian,  Angora,  and  Circassian 
goats, — all  of  the  same  species, — are  very  soon  acclimatized; 
they  increase  rapidly,  and  produce  a  finer  and  heavier  fleece  than 
in  their  native  land.  The  flesh,  too,  of  these  animals  is  con- 
sidered very  delicate,  and  better  than  mutton.  The  intended 
introduction  of  the  camel  of  Egypt  into  the  States  of  the  '  far 
west,*  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  boundless  prairies,  is  a 
more  doubtful  scheme.     It  is  a  question  whether,  in/so  change- 

^  Oigitizld  by  V  ^ 
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able  and  cold  a  climate  as  that  of  the  west^  they  would  retain 
their  health  or  efficiency ;  yet  it  is  worth  the  trial,  on  account  of 
the  facility  it  would  afford  for  crossing  the  prairies  in  safety^ 
which  is  now  attended  with  so  many  dangers  and  disasters  &om 
want  of  water  and  grass  for  horses. 

A  considerable  space  is  given  in  this  section  to  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fish  in  American  waters,  which  we  can  only 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  jour  readers,  as  both  curions  and 
entertaining.  A  not  less  curious,  but  exceedingly  painful,  ques- 
tion is  introduced  in  regard  to  the  decrease  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  New  York  city  and  other  towns  of  the  northern  free 
States.  It  appears,  that  whilst  other  classes  of  the  population, 
are  rapidly  increasing,  the  coloured  class  is  decreasing  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  and  the  census  shows  a  scale  of  seven  deaths  to  one 
birth.  The  writer  considers  it  the  'necessary  consequence  of 
attempts  to  mix  races ;  the  hybrids  cease  to  be  prolific  -,  the  race 
mast  die  out  as  mulatto ;  it  must  either  keep  black  unmixed,  or 
become  extinct.^  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  all  experience, 
and  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the  pertinacious  efforts  of 
American  writers  to  disprove  the  unity  of  the  human  family 
and  the  equality  of  the  African  race.  We  should  rather  ascribe 
the  fact, — if  fact  it  be, — to  that  inertness  which  is  superinduced 
by  the  exclusiveness  displayed  by  the  whites,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  coloured  race  is  consequently  kept  down,  and 
debarred  from  that  moral  and  political  exercise  of  mind  which  is 
essential  to  a  healthy  development  of  the  entire  man.  Give 
them  the  privileges  and  the  moral  stimuli  that  by  right  belong 
to  them,  and  we  question  whether  the  effect  would  not  be  to 
strengthen  both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  race  and 
its  modifications. 

Efforts  are  making  in  the  States  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  importations  from  England,  of  stock  of  the 
best  types  of  all  kinds,  have  been  effected  at  considerable  expense. 
Of  cattle,  the  Durhams  and  Devons  are  the  favourites  with  the 
American  farmers.  Stall  feeding  in  winter  is  of  course  neces- 
sarily practised  in  fattening,  in  a  country  where  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  for  months,  and  the  frost  is  frequently  in- 
tensely severe.  They  do  not,  however,  in  general  manage  to 
have  either  good  beef  or  mutton  in  the  United  States,  the  cause 
of  which  we  have  never  heard  explained;  but  the  fact  itself  has 
been  confirmed  to  us  by  every  one  who  has  been  there.  With 
regard  to  sheep,  it  is  said  that  the  English  breeds  deteriorate^ 
when  taken  thither,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  fleece  and  the 
mutton,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the  food  and  the 
climate.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  southern  States;  but 
in  New  England  some  breeds,  such  as  the  '  New  Oxford,'  which 
is*  strongly  recommended,   have   thriven  well,  and  produced 
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both  a  heavy  fleece  and  a  large  carcase;   and  they  have  also 
proved  prolific.  (Page  357.) 

We  now  come  to  the  last  section  of  the  work, — Agricultural 
Statistics, — a  portion  of  which,  relative  to  the  produce  and  export 
of  wheat,  we  have  already  forestalled  at  the  commencement  of  our 
notice.  Of  Indian  corn,  the  cereal  crop  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  the  following  short  statement. 

'statistics  or  the  obop  of  ikdian  coen  roE  1855. 

*  Abimdant  as  has  been  the  crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for 
1855,  it  is  but  one  item  of  our  agricultural  productions,  and  not  the 
largest.  The  great  staple  crop  of  the  United  States  is  Indian  com, 
which  during  the  past  season  has  furnished  the  largest  crop  ever 
gathered.  The  amount,  according  to  Mr.  Cist,  cannot  (?)  be  less 
than  1,000,000,000  of  bushels,  and  may  exceed  these  figures  by  20  per 
cent.  By  the  census  returns,  the  com  crop  of  1839  was  377,531,875 
hushels ;  that  of  1849  was  592,071,104,  showing  an  actual  increase,  in 
ten  years,  of  214,539,229  bushels,  or  58  ^^r  cent.^ 

The  consumption  of  Indian  com  in  the  United  States  is  very 
great,  both  for  human  food  and  for  cattle ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  future  a  demand  for  it  will  spring  up  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  latter  purpose,  in  consequence  of  its  highly 
fattening  quality,  and  of  the  advancing  price  of  barley,  which 
is  now  required  for  exportation  to  Australia.  We  look,  how- 
ever, upon  the  estimated  crops  of  this  and  other  grain  with  as 
much  suspicion  of  gross  exaggeration,  as  upon  that  of  wheat. 
"Whether  the  returns  from  the  Ohio,  as  above,  ai'e  correct  or 
not,  the  leap  between  1849  and  1855  from  592,071,104  to 
1,000,000,000  bushels  (even  if  the  former  be  correct)  is  at  least 
apocryphal,  and  savours  of  that  loose  fondness  for  the  marvellous 
for  which  our  Transatlantic  relatives  are  notorious. 

Of  the  cotton  crop,  the  statistics  are  far  more  distinct  and 
reliable,  being  in  the  hands  of  merchants  more  accustomed  to 
correctness  in  their  calculations  and  accounts  than  agriculturists. 
We  have  already  shown  the  wonderful  increase  in  this  the  staple 
branch  of  production  in  the  southern  States.  The  culture  is 
subject  to  drawbacks  from  early  frosts  in  October,  which  greatly 
diminish  the  produce.  This  accounts  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
crop  from  3,262,582  bales  in  1852  to  2,847,339  bales  in  1854,  a 
difference  of  upwards  of  415,0(X)  bales.  It  will  be  a  happy  and 
glorious  day  for  the  States  when  this  branch  of  industry  is  con- 
ducted by  free  labourers,  and  when  that  plague-spot  of  American 
society,  that  blot  upon  her  escutcheon,  that  moral  and  political 
abomination,  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  first  assertion  of  the 
American  constitution, — when  slavery,  in  its  most  diabolical 
form,  is  for  ever  abolished. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  facts  and  statements  in  the  work  befdre 
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us,  we  find  sufficient  data  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
system  of  agriculture  practised  generally  in  the  United  States^  is 
radically  defective,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  successively  reduce 
the  soil  of  the  different  States  to  sterility  and  unproductiveness. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  Washington's  day,  when 
the  population  of  that  vast  country  scarcely  number^  three 
millions,  it  cannot  be  true  now,  that '  it  is  more  profitable  to 
farm  a  large  breadth  of  land  badly  than  a  small  one  well/  And 
yet  it  would  appear  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  American 
agriculturists,  who  consequently  scourge  the  land  with  grain 
crops  until  it  will  grow  no  more ;  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
crop  as  frequently  and  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  On  no 
other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  facts  stated  in  this  work 
respecting  the  decrease  of  production  in  even  the  free  States  of 
the  north  and  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  where  the  facilities  for 
getting  it  to  the  European  and  other  markets  are  so  abundant. 
That  under  such  a  stimulus  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  be 
deteriorated  and  the  produce  gradually  falling  off,  whilst  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  far  less  generous  soil,  heavier  expenses, 
and  social  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  there  is  a  continual 
increase,  shows  a  want  of  that  perseverance  which  looks  forward 
to  a  successful  result  only  from  a  patient  and  systematic  deve- 
lopment of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  by  a  regular  routine  of 
crops,  the  success  of  each  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  that 
of  the  preceding  one,  whilst  every  effort  is  made  to  sustain  and 
increase  the  fertility  that  is  to  produce  them. 

Until  a  similar  system  is  adopted  by  the  agriculturists  in  the 
United  States^  we  shall  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  mate- 
rial increase  in  their  exports  of  cereal  produce.  The  population 
of  that  country  increases  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  that  of  any 
European  state ;  and  the  increasing  produce  of  the  west  will  be 
wanted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  east;  for,  assuredly, 
unless  a  stop  is  put  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  by  a  more 
systematic  mode  of  husbandry,  the  population  of  the  States,  like 
those  of  Europe,  will  soon  outgrow  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  Atlantic  cities  will  depend  for  their  supplies  on  the 
west,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  United  Kingdom  now  depends 
on  foreigners. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  work 
to  the  English  reader.  It  comprises  a  large  amount  of  informa^ 
tion  on  American  rural  affairs,  both  practical  and  entertaining. 
The  volume  is  well  got  up,  and  the  plates  are  exceedingly  well 
executed  \  those  of  the  cotton  plant  (coloured)  are  beautifully  so. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  By  the  Rev. 
William  Archer  Butler,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Woodward,  Vicar  of  Mullingar.  Third  Edition.  Cam- 
bridge. 

2.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev,  William 
Archer  Btjtler,  M.A.  Second  Series.  Edited  from  the 
Author's  MSS.  by  James  A.  Jerimie,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge.    1856. 

We  suppose  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the 
public  and  social  interests  which  depend  upon  the  sacred  insti- 
tute of  preaching.  So  long  as  the  people  of  these  islands  con- 
tinue to  be  distinguished  by  their  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  so  long  will  the  educational  influences  of  the 
pulpit  remain  paramount  in  Britain.  Whether  we  consider 
the  momentous  character  of  the  truths  which  are  there  asserted 
and  enforced ;  the  number  of  persons  and  variety  of  classes  who, 
by  any  motive,  are  brought  within  their  hearing;  the  regularity, 
and  frequency,  and  power  with  which  they  are  proclaimed ;  or 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  the  truths  themselves  are  calcu- 
lated to  affect  the  convictions  and  the  lives  of  men,  we  shall  find 
in  each  consideration  a  far  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  che- 
rishing a  deep  concern  in  the  right  direction  of  this  great  moral 
power.  It  is  much,  and  yet  it  is  little,  to  say,  that  all  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  and  universities  of  our  country  exerts  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  chief  elements  of  society  at  all  comparable  to 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  The  very  basis  both 
of  national  and  individual  character  has  long  been  formed,  as  it 
will  long  continue  to  be,  by  those  weekly  religious  services 
which  no  wise  man  is  lofty  enough  to  despise,  and  no  child  too 
simple  to  profit  by ;  and  though  the  instruction  is  for  the  most 
part  purely  scriptural  and  moral,  yet  perhaps  a  larger  amount  of 
knowledge,  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  other  elements  of  sound 
education,  are  imparted  to  a  vast  proportion  of  the  community 
by  these  means  than  by  all  the  other  means  put  together.  We 
say  this  advisedly,  and,  indeed,  without  fear  of  contradiction ; 
for  the  fact  itself  has  never  been  formally  denied,  though  it  is 
the  studied  part  of  many  to  ignore  it,  and  none  of  us  are  accus- 
tomed to  appreciate  it  to  its  full  extent.  Even  those  flippant 
writers  of  the  day  who  profess  to  hold  the  Christian  ministry  in 
scorn,  are  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  own  its  power.  They 
yield  to  its  predominance  even  while  they  sneer  at  its  weakness, — 
or  rather  flout  at  the  '  superstition '  which  they  affect  to  believe 
its  most  important  ally.  It  is  their  worldly  policy  to  magnify 
the  press,  and  so  promote  the  idolatry  of  science  and  a  secular 
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theory  of  life ;  and  scarcely  is  their  rage  restrained  when  the 
more  silent^  constant^  and  efficient  teaching  of  the  pulpit  rebukes 
the  arrogance  of  sciolist  and  infidel  by  enlisting  the  great  msi- 
jority  of  virtuous  men  in  the  cause  of  pure  and  scriptural  reli- 
gion. It  seems  marvellous  to  these  writers, — as,  indeed,  it  may 
well  seem, — that  mere  '  superstition '  should  so  long  resist  the 
forces  which  they  are  wont  to  deem  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
age ;  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  these  forces  are  perhaps 
more  active  than  profound,  and  that  that  which  has  absorbed 
so  much  of  the  learning,  benevolence,  and  heroism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  deserves  from  our  philosophers  a  better  name 
than  '  superstition/  However  this  may  be,  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  of  that  antagonism  which  they  alternately  deride  and  rage 
against.  The  pulpit  is  the  great  barrier  which  mainly  resists  the 
influence  of  an  active  irreligious  press.  While  no  mean  portion 
of  our  literature  is  sanctifi^  to  the  highest  purposes  of  human 
life,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  still  more  influential  portion  is 
imbued  with  a  worldly  and  unchristian  spirit.  It  is  itke  pulpit 
which  most  effectually  keeps  the  press  in  check,  which  leavens 
the  whole  mass  of  public  opinion,  which  gives  to  order  the  virtue 
of  Divine  authority,  and  to  morality  the  sanctions  of  a  holy  law. 
IIow  many  of  the  blessings  of  this  great  empire  are  due  to  the 
religious  principles  which — in  greater  or  less  degree — restrain, 
direct,  and  prompt  its  individual  energies,  will  never  be  known 
till  the  great  day  of  God ;  but  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  means  these 
religious  principles  have  been  rooted  and  extended  in  the  na- 
tion, there  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given, — this  is  instrumentally 
due  to  the  popular  and  habitual  observance  of  the  ChristiaiL 
Sabbath,  to  the  practice  of  public  worship,  and  the  ^  foolishness 
of  preaching.' 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  depreciate  this  influence  of  the  pulpit, 
even  after  it  is  reluctantly  admitted  as  a  fact.  The  ingenuity  of 
man  is  never  so  great,  and  never  so  greatly  taxed,  as  when  he  is 
bent  upon  deceiving  his  own  conscience  and  understanding ;  and 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  chief  business  of  the  sceptic :  when 
he  has  put  up  every  shutter,  he  has  yet  to  stop  up  every  chink ; 
and  when  he  seems  most  earnest  to  confirm  the  unbelief  of 
others,  he  is  really  most  concerned  to  fortify  his  own.  We  are 
told,  accordingly,  that  the  pulpit  is  mainly  obstructive  in  its 
tendency,  and  for  the  rest  divisive  and  nugatory  in  its  operation. 
That  it  is  obstructive  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  infidelity  and 
licence,  we  admit ;  we  have  already  made  this  fact  the  subject 
of  high  congratulation  and  encouragement.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tiiict  and  sufficient  answer  to  the  other  portion  of  this  charge. 
If  the  Cliristian.  ministry  is  at  variance  in  matters  chief  and 
fundamental, — if  an  important  and  profound  element  of  truth 
do  not  underlie  all  its  minor  diversities,  and  virtually  supply  a 
common  ground  to  those  who  seem  to  differ  most,— whence  is 
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,  derived  the  antagonistic  power  which  it  exerts  upon  the  world  ? 
Surely  its  strength  is  the  strength  which  resalts  from  unanimity ; 
and  its  unanimity  is  most  like  that  of  English  citizens  whoj 
in  times  of  peace,  contend  for  local  privileges  and  class  distinc- 
tions, till  a  threatening  war  and  a  common  foe  remind  them 
that  they  live  under  the  same  grand  laws,  share  the  same  un- 
speakable advantages  of  birth  and  heritage,  are  friends  as  well 
as  neighbours,  and  brothers  as  well  as  iriends.  It  is  with  Chris- 
tian as  with  truly  patriotic  men, — the  current  of  their  best  affec- 
tions, the  course  of  their  undeviating  lives,  is  mostly  silent  and 
unseen :  we  observe  the  play  upon  the  surface,  and  often  it 
inay  seem  an  angry  play ;  but  beneath  there  is  a  vast,  profound, 
unbroken  calm.  Such  is  the  real  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
'We  are  not  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  differences  which  mar 
the  beauty  and  impair  the  efficiency  even  of  our  Protestant 
faith;  but  these  are  more  frequently  intellectual  than  moral; 
and  even  when  most  to  be  deplored,  they  are  most  capable  of 
exaggeration.  The  fact  remains, — and  every  consideration  of  the 
subject  would  lead  us  back  to  the  same  grand  point, — that  Chris- 
tiamty  is  not  only  the  professed  religion  of  this  country,  but 
that  its  spirit  dominates  in  the  consciences  and  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  that  the  Gospel  so  regularly  proclaimed  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  land,  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  certain  that  these  great  results  depend  upon  the  promul- 
gation of  Divine  truth  in  obedience  to  Divine  appointment* 
It  is  no  less  certain  that  they  arise  only  by  virtue  of  the  Divine 
blessing.  No  human  learning,  eloquence,  or  art  is  sufficient  to 
attain  these  invaluable  ends.  Even  the  word  of  Ood  is  barren^ 
if  God  be  not  in  His  word ;  how  powerless,  then,  is  the  preacher, 
if  he  be  not  endued  with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit !  Yet  as 
there  are  secondary  benefits  flowing  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel,  so  are  there  auxiliary  means  which  may  be  brought 
to  aid  and  perfect  the  operation  of  this  sacred  institute.  The 
very  use  of  human  instrumentality  may  teach  us  that  the  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  the  responsibility,  of  a  preacher  depends.  In 
some  measure,  upon  his  personal  faithfulness  and  zeal.  This 
ministerial  fidelity  points  chiefly  to  the  substance  of  the  minis- 
try itself.  The  Gospel  message  must  be  plainly,  fully,  and 
impartially  delivered.  But  no  minister  of  Christ  is  entirely 
faithful  who  does  not  use  aU  diligence  to  find  out  the  most 
effective  method  of  frdfiUing  his  commission.  He  is  as  clearly 
bound  to  employ  all  his  talents  in  the  work,  as  to  seize  upon 
every  opportunity  for  their  effectual  exercise.  In  the  light  of 
this  duty,  even  the  secondary  point  of  style  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration; and  especially  will  it  serve  him  to  inquire  carefuHy 
into  the  nature  and  scope  of  public  preaching,  and  its  legitimate 
resources  as  a  subservient  art,  r^^^^T^ 
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One  fact  is  strikingly  in  proof  of  this  extended  responsibility. 
The  wisdom  of  God  has  pat  the  amplest  and  best  of  means 
within  the  preacher's  reach ;  and  yet  these  means  are  precisely 
of  the  kind  which  admits  of  the  most  fatal  misuse  or  n^Iect. 
Take^  for  example,  the  special  instrument  placed  in  his  hands 
by  the  Master  of  assemblies.  How  often  do  we  hear '  a  sermon ' 
mentioned  as  though  it  were  the  poorest  medium  of  persuasion  1 
There  is  scope  for  an  advocate^  for  a  demagogue^  for  a  states^ 
man ;  and  no  genius  is  too  great^  no  learning  too  copious,  to  be 
devoted,  heartily  and  entirely,  to  the  limited  field  which  each  of 
these  is  content  to  occupy.  But  a  pulpit  is  thought  U>  be  the 
grave  of  genius,  and  a  sermon  its  funeral  dii^e.  Par  otherwise 
was  it  in  the  purpose  of  Christ  when  He  sent  His  disciples  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Apart  from  the  truth  with 
which  He  charged  them,  apart  from  the  audience  to  which  He 
sent  them,  and  apart  from  the  wonderful  adaptation  subsisting 
betwixt  these  two,  he  gave  to  them  a  little  human  instrument : 
it  was  to  challenge  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  hearer;  it  was  to 
engage,  and  exercise,  and  concentrate  the  faculties  of  the 
preacher;  it  was  to  be  made  the  worthy  medium  of  Divine  truth 
in  all  its  beauty,  compass,  and  variety,  and  even  to  become  the 
vehicle  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself.  In  all  but  this  last  par- 
ticular, man  was  to  preside  over  this  little  instrument  of 
strangely  disproportioned  power :  he  was  to  learn  all  its  stops, 
and  to  master  all  its  keys;  to  breathe  into  it  what  measure  of 
genius  he  may  have  received  from  heaven;  and  draw  from  it 
alternate  notes  of  warning  and  consolation  in  presence  of  the 
world  and  of  the  Church.  If  all  this  be  not  done, — if  this  play 
and  co-ordination  of  human  faculties  be  not  seriously  attempted, 
— an  instrument  of  Divine  invention  and  incomparable  range  is 
virtually  despised ;  but  none  can  say  that  such  an  instruipeiit 
has  not  been  given.  Considered  merely  as  a  branch  of  art,  a 
sermon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  form  of  human  com- 
position. In  a  compass  the  most  limited,  it  admits  the  AiU 
exercise  and  display  of  faculties  the  most  varied  and  exalted. 
Its  capabilities  extend  to  the  utmost  resource  of  oratory,  and  the 
last  perfection  of  literary  skill.  Yet  its  unity  is  as  distinguished 
as  its  greatest  range :  it  may  be  simple  without  defect,  and  plain 
without  a  feature  of  unworthiness.  The  greatest  talents  and 
learning  that  the  world  has  seen  may  find  ample  verge  to  expa- 
tiate in  this  little  round,  while  it  is  not  seldom  occupied  with 
equal  interest  and  effect  by  the  humblest  of  human  power  and 
a  single  element  of  truth.  A  silver  trumpet  in  the  hands  of 
great  divines,  it  is  a  ram^s-hom  lifted  to  the  lips  of  exhorter 
and  evangelist;  and  now  it  celebrates  in  worthy  strains  the 
year  of  jubilee,  and  anon  it  causes  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  quake 
and  topple.  True  it  is,  the  greatest  of  these  results  are  due  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth :  but  it  is  also  true 
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that  the  Divine  effect  is  mysteriously  suspended  upon  the  human 
means;  and  who  can  tell  at  what  point  it  will  please  that 
gracious  Spirit  to  descend  into  His  own  appointed  medium^  or 
to  which  of  the  consecrated  gifts  of  His  servant  He  will  impart 
commanding  power  and  efficacy?  It  may  be  that  the  blessing 
of  God  will  be  withheld  till  man  has  expended  his  little  all ;  and 
the  last  weapon  drawn  from  his  exhausted  quiver  may  rush 
with  unwonted  and  celestial  energy  into  a  conscience  previously 
denuded  and  disarmed. 

We  have  said  that  the  resources  of  the  preacher  are  of  the 
amplest  and  most  varied  kind ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
very  abundance  is  often  the  source  of  real  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  practical  question  still  remains.  What  is  the  form  most 
proper  to  a  sermon,  and  what  are  its  most  characteristic  features? 
It  admits,  as  we  have  seen,  a  thousand  diversities  of  talent,  and 
innumeraUe  degrees  of  learning  and  accomplishment ;  but  cer- 
tain general  requisites  will  be  found  to  underlie  them  all ;  and 
what  are  these  ? 

The  prime  characters  of  a  genuine  sermon  are  those  which 
properly  belong  to  an  oral  discourse.  This  fundamental  canon 
distinctly  limits  the  operation  of  every  personal  gift  and  require- 
ment, and  ordains  the  sphere  within  which  it  behoves  them  to 
be  duly  exercised  and  ordered.  Nor  is  there  any  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  the  observance  of  this  first  rule  of  pulpit  composition. 
It  only  prescribes  the  key-note  Xvhich  is  to  insure  a  certain 
consistency  and  power  in  the  purpose  and  appeals  of  every 
minister  of  Christ.  The  one  great  object  of  sacred  as  of  secular 
oratory  is  persuasion.  Statement  and  reasoning  are  merely 
subservient  to  this  end.  A  sermon  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  essay,  lecture,  or  forensic  argument :  it  has  something  of  the 
elements  of  each,  but  it  is  of  a  nature  distinct  from  all.  It  is  in 
substance  a  divine  message,  but  in  form  an  earnest  human 
speech.  Its  appeals  are  made  to  man  in  his  character  of  man ; 
and  therefore  to  no  single  class,  to  no  special  faculty ;  to  man 
in  his  radical  condition,  and  on  behalf  of  his  moral  and  immortal 
interests.  Thus  it  must  appear  that,  whatever  variety  of  means 
the  preacher  may  employ,  they  are  purely  secondary  and  auxi- 
liary ;  they  are  only  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the  heart  and 
conscience.  The  moment  that  they  are  carried  beyond  this 
point, — the  moment  that  the  intellect,  or  taste,  or  fancy  are 
separately  indulged, — the  preacher  may  have  earned  applause, 
but  he  has  lost  his  power.  Whatever  does  not  contribute  to 
the  unity  and  force  of  his  address  is  a  source  of  weakness  and 
diversion.  The  most  exquisite  of  literary  graces  may  be  a  pure 
impertinence  in  this  connexion;  and  the  most  delicate  and 
faultless  chain  of  ratiocination  felt  to  be  far  below  the  grand 
momentous  argument  which  shuts  up  a  sinner  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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We  hare  insisted  thos  much  upon  the  real  diaracter  of  preac^- 
ingj  because  it  is  its  primary  and  leading  feature^  and  that  which 
modifies  the  expression  of  all  the  rest.  To  keep  this  fact  dis- 
tinctly in  the  mind^  is  to  avoid  from  the  banning  a  thousand 
sources  of  error  and  of  failure.  A  reference  to  the  same  great 
practical  truth  will  enable  us  to  account  for  that  which  puzzles 
so  many  of  our  public  moralists^ — ^to  wit^  the  phenomenon  of 
popular  preaching.  Upon  that  phenomenon  we  look  with  at 
least  as  much  soUcitude  as  admiration :  its  possible  abuses  are 
in  some  sense  proportioned  to  its  power :  but  it  is  no  less  ex- 
pedient than  just  to  admit  the  one  great  merit  which  distin- 
guishes it.  Let  us  say,  then^  that  it  is  not  the  popularity  of 
any  ministry  which  is  a  proper  subject  of  reproach.  The  Gospel 
is  essentially  a  popular  religion ;  and  the  best  preachers  of  the 
Gk>spel — Apostles,  Fathers^  and  Reformers — ^were  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers  of  their  day.  These  men  were  for  the  most  part 
devout  and  faithful  servants  of  God,  whose  providence  dissemi- 
nated by  their  means  the  seed  of  truth.  But  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  success  was  not  in  the  truth  itself;  nor  did  that 
success  amount  to  a  guarantee  or  demonstration  of  the  purity  of 
their  word  and  doctrine.  The  fact  is,  they  availed  themselves 
of  an  instrument  devised  by  God  Himself;  they  turned  their 
natural  endowments  into  a  sacred  channel ;  and  God,  who  has 

S'ven  to  all  the  appointments  of  His  will  the  force  of  natural 
w,  could  not  withhold  such  measure  of  success  as  it  had  pleased 
Him  to  connect  with  the  means  of  preaching.  It  was  not  that 
preaching  had  the  virtue  of  a  sacrament ;  far  from  it :  but  even 
when  it  failed  to  be  the  channel  of  saving  grace,  it  still  approved 
itself  as  a  contrivance  of  divine  wisdom.  It  was  not  human 
eloquence  and  human  art  that  of  themselves  availed  for  this  result^ 
stimidating  and  persuading  men  even  to  a  total  change  in  their 
lives  and  habits ;  but  only  these  as  giving  form  and  utterance  to 
great  moral  verities,  and  applying  them  to  the  profound  necessi- 
ties of  human  nature :  for  the  sacred  ordinance  prescribed  the 
substance  of  the  preacher's  message,  the  spirit  of  his  appeals, 
and  the  homely,  practical,  and  pointed  style  of  his  address. 
Hence  a  certain  mixture  of  error  did  not  always  neutralize  the 
moral  power  of  the  pulpit,  though  it  sometimes  fatally  i)erverted 
it.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  fanaticism  had  its  triumphs,  and 
asceticism  its  devoted  slaves.  And  hence,  in  our  own  day,  we 
may  trace  a  similar  perilous  employment  of  the  human  element 
of  preaching.  It  is  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord,  but  not  always  does 
it  give  a  certain  sound.  It  attracts,  and  stimulates,  and  strikes 
sometimes  a  salutary  warning  to  the  heart ;  but  is  the  procla- 
mation faithful  and  complete  ?  Is  it  God's  embassy,  or  man's 
occasion  for  display?  There  is  surely  something  awful  in  the 
responsibility  attached  to  such  a  ministry  as  that  which  God  has 
instituted : — He  has  committed  so  much  to  the  keeping  of  His 
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servoDts^  has  given  them  so  l^rge  a  commission  and  so  wide  a 
discretion^ — isssociating  Himself  with  them^  but  putting  them 
ever  in  the  foreground;  deigning  to  follow,  and  even  to  depend 
upon  them ;  trusting  we  know  not  how  much  of  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  men  no  stronger 
than  the  rest  1  We  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  are  unen- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  faith  should  turn  from  the  mystery 
of  this  '  foolishness/  and  deem  the  evil  to  be  a  balance  of  the 
good ;  and  it  is  only  because  we  know  that  moral  results  are  not 
to  be  estimated  according  to  the  himian  agency,  but  rather  by 
the  divine  appointment  and  promise,  that  we  are  enabled  to  put 
aside  every  besetting  doubt,  and  confess  this  ordinance  to  be 
of  the  wisdom  as  weU  as  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  mixed  and  imperfect  character  of  Christian  preaching 
must  be  admitted;  but  what  then?  We  are  not  on  that  account 
warranted  in  doubting  its  divine  original;  for  the  analogy  of 
all  Grod^s  dealings  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world  is  in 
favour  of  such  appointment  and  procedure :  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Almighty's  rule,  both  in  providence  and  grace,  to  attain 
His  infallible  ends  by  fallible  and  disproportioned  means.  But 
where  human  agency  is  chaarged  with  spiritual  results,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  its  operations  and  devices  will  not  be  equally 
legitimate  nor  equally  promotive  of  the  great  designs  of  God. 
The  question  for  every  minister  of  the  truth  is.  How  shall  the 
human  faults  be  eliminated,  the  human  defects  supplied,  and,  in 
respect  of  that  wherein  man  may  lawfully  co-operate  with  God, 
how  shall  he  most  effectually  make  the  human  element  subserve 
and  forward  the  divine?  Surely  this  may  best  be  done  by 
deriving  the  spirit,  the  subject,  and  the  style  of  his  ministry 
from  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Herein  is  the  rule  of  his  eloquence, 
his  exposition,  and  his  style.  His  eloquence  must  not  be  the 
fruit  of  a  mere  rhetorical  contrivance,  or  even  the  product  of  a 
simulated  zeal ;  it  is  only  pure,  it  is  only  spiritually  powerful,  as 
it  is  re-kindled  by  each  fresh  discovery  of  the  momentous  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  Sut  eloquence  is,  after  all,  a  subordinate  means 
of  persuasion ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  regular  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit,  it  is  often  of  doubtful  and  inferior  value.  Not  always  is 
it  necessary,  and  never  is  it  able  of  itself,  to  enlighten  the  con- 
science of  the  natural  man,  or  to  build  up  believers  in  their  most 
holy  faith.  The  preacher  must  break  to  his  people  the  bread  of 
life ;  and  in  thus  handling  and  distributing  the  word  of  God,  he 
will  find  it  multiply  in  his  hands  as  the  loaves  in  the  hands  of 
his  Divine  Master.  As  the  Bible  forms  an  infinite  resource,  so 
the  intellect  and  moral  nature  of  man  may  be  the  subject  of  an 
indefinite  variety  of  appeals.  The  imagination  may  flag,  the 
feelings  grow  dull  under  repeated  stimulus ;  but  a  new  applica- 
tion of  divine  truth  is  light  to  the  mind  and  comfort  to  the 
heart.     The  taste  for  quiet,  profound,  and  moral  beauties  will 
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grow  under  such  genial  culture;  and  the  Christian  graoes 
floorish  like  plants  in  a  benign  and  wholesome  air.  There  will 
be  small  need  of  ingenious  conceits^  of  rhetorical  extravagances, 
of  pictorial  tableaux.  There  are  some  minds  to  which  these 
devices  are  never  acceptable ;  and  thej  are 

*  Such  as  in  dreams  would  hardly  soothe 

A  soul  that  once  had  tasted  of  immortal  truth.' 
However  lawful  they  may  be  in  certain  degrees,  however  effec- 
tive under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  figurative  displays  wiU 
always  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  genuine  heart-felt,  heart-directed 
preaching ;  and  there  is  no  substitute  whatever — and  this  least 
of  all — ^for  the  careAil,  textual,  and  sober  exposition  of  the  mani- 
fold ooimsel  of  Ood. 

A  plausible  defence  for  an  evil  practice  is  seldom  wanting. 
Thus  the  parables  of  Christ  are  frequentlv  adduced  in  justifica- 
tion of  a  highly  figurative  and  pictorial  style  of  preaching.  Such 
advocates  forget  that  a  parable  is  no  sermon  at  all,  but  some- 
thing very  different;  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  allegory  employed 
as  the  medium  of  some  moral  truth,  while  preaching  consists  in 
a  fuU,  direct,  and  serious  exhibition  of  the  (Gospel,  and  so  of 
course  admits  of  figurative  language  in  a  very  trifling  and  sub- 
ordinate degree.  If  a  minister  were  bent  upon  adopting  a 
fictitious  form,  his  true  model  would  be,  not  an  isolated  parable 
of  Christ,  but  the  complete  allegory  of  John  Bunyan ;  and  per- 
haps he  may  be  safely  left  to  decide  for  himself  if  that  would 
answer  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But 
otherwise  regarded,  the  Bible  does  furnish  him  with  suitable 
examples.  It  is  an  injmiction  of  holy  writ.  If  any  man  speak,  lei 
him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God.  The  preacher  who  goes  to  Scrip- 
ture for  the  model  as  weU  as  the  materials  of  his  sermon,  cannot 
fail  of  being  '  thoroughly  furnished.'  The  New  Testament  sup- 
plies examples  of  every  variety  of  pulpit  ministration.  For  the 
revivalist  and  exhorter  there  is  Peter's  sermon  in  the  'upper 
room/  for  the  occasional  preacher  there  is  Paul's  oration  on 
Mars'  Hill ;  for  every  expoimder  of  God's  word,  for  all  minis- 
ters of  every  order  and  description,  there  is  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  This  last  is  a  perfect  and  imiversal  pattern, 
combining  all  the  elements  of  preaching  in  exact  proportion. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  a  more  typical  example  of  personal 
petition  than  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  public  ministra- 
tion. It  is  an  epitome  of  the  Gtospel  as  well  as  of  the  ministry ; 
a  fountain  and  model  of  beautiful  exegesis,  as  well  as  of  prac- 
tical exhortation  and  appeal.  Yet  how  seldom,  how  inade- 
quately, is  this  Divine  discourse  made  the  subject  of  study  or 
the  object  of  reverent  imitation  I 

We  believe  that  a  factitious  style  of  preachiog  is  often  adopted 
from  the  best  of  motives,  which  is  not  the  less  a  mistaken  one. 
To  attract  a  worldly  multitude  to  the  house  of  God,  and  so  briu^ 
them  within  the  hearing  of  saving  truth,  does  seem  indeed  to  be 
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a  worthy  object  of  ambition ;  but  is  it  not  really  a  delusive  one  ? 
At  least  it  may  be  well  to  consider  if  the  preaching  which  best 
serves  to  attract  and  gratify  a  crowds  is  that  which  is  also  most 
calculated  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  individual  conscience. 
What  dangers  must  attend  this  flattering  idea  of  at  once  delight- 
ing and  converting  the  natural  man  !  The  preacher  who  seeks 
popularity  from  the  best  of  motives,  must  often  maintain  it  by 
the  most  unworthy  means.  He  puts  his  own  gifts  in  competi- 
tion with  the  simple  truth  of  God.  He  is  apt  to  rest  too  much 
on  the  mere  appliances  of  the  sacred  function,  and  is  in  con- 
stant peril  of  making  the  sanctuary  a  theatre  for  unhallowed 
personal  display.  His  '  career '  becomes  more  important  than 
his  'ministry/  As  an  ambassador,  he  forgets  the  warning 
message, — is  caressed  at  a  hostile  court, — misuses  the  powers 
while  he  struts  in  the  insignia  of  his  office.  Could  he  but  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning  of  his  course ! — God's  day,  God^s 
house,  and  God's  ordinance  turned  to  private  ends;  His  im- 
mortal creatures  allured  and  gratified,  and  then  turned  back  into 
the  world  with  the  praise  of  human  talents  on  their  lips ;  His 
servant  self-corrupted  by  the  tokens  of  a  success  too  manifestly 
his  own ;  His  very  purpose  diverted,  if  not  foiled;  and  the  vast 
machinery  of  eternal  wisdom  and  mercy  set  in  motion  merely  to 
afford  the  pastime  of  an  hour : — surely  there  is  something  dread- 
ful in  the  bare  contemplation  of  results  like  these.  For  the 
imfjEdthful  steward  of  such  mysteries  what  an  audit  must  remain^ 
and  what  a  punishment ! 

On  this  subject,  we  fear,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  be  misunder- 
stood. This,  perhaps,  cannot  be  wholly  avoided ;  but  here  we  may 
anticipate  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  only  to  disclaim  it.  We 
have  said  that  Cluistianity  is  a  popidar  religion,  implying  that  its 
ministry  should  be  also  such ;  and  we  have  said  that  the  scope  and 
e&ercise  of  pulpit  talents  is  incomparably  great.  We  confidently 
hold  to  both  assertions.  The  strong  exception  we  have  taken  to 
certain  abuses  and  extremes,  is  surely  not  inconsistent  with  either 
one  position  or  the  other.  We  are  only  anxious  to  distinguish 
hetwixt  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  popularity  for  the  one  part, 
and,  for  the  other,  to  promote  the  preacher's  best  success  by 
suggesting  the  considerations  which  should  limit  and  subordi- 
nate all  his  powers  to  the  exhibition  of  one  grand  subject, — the 
word  of  God, — and  the  attainment  of  one  great  end, — the  salva- 
tion of  men.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  sacred  as  in  secular 
oratory  there  are  meretricious  as  well  as  legitimate  arts ;  that 
these  are  infinitely  more  injurious  and  offensive  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter ;  and  that  even  of  lawful  helps  all  are  not 
equally  appropriate  and  expedient.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  a 
very  general  way,  to  suggest  the  most  useftil  correctives  by 
insisting  on  the  most  practical  distinctions.  Thus,  one  element 
of  preaching  may  be  called  in  to  qualify  another ;  the  element 
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of  instruction,  for  example,  must  limit  and  correct  the  purely 
oratorical  display.  Again :  the  great  object  of  preaching,  if  kept 
distinctly  in  view,  will  duly  warrant  or  discountenance  the  use 
of  minor  aims ;  and  in  this  conviction  we  have  rebuked  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  most  delusive  principle.  To  convince  and,  per- 
suade so  many  as  can  be  brought  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel, 
is  the  true  end  of  preaching;  to  attract  a  large  crowd  by  the 
fame  of  oratorical  feats,  is  a  false  and  dangerous  motive.  We 
believe  no  truly  great  preacher  has  thought  proper  to  employ 
unusual  means  to  gather  many  people  together,  though  a  few 
eccentric  ministers  have  done  so.  The  evangelist  must  spare  no 
pains  and  fear  no  reproach  in  seeking  them,  even  in  the  high- 
ways and  hedges;  but  it  behoves  him  to  use  no  unworthy  means 
to  draw  them  to  the  house  of  Gtod,  or  to  insure  their  frequent 
return  to  it.  If  a  man  follow  a  preacher  because  of  his  neigh- 
bour's sudden  reformation  in  connexion  with  his  simple  and 
thankful  praise,  well  and  good,  or  rather  better  and  better,  till 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  brought  under  gracious  influence. 
But  we  fear  there  is  a  -popularity  which  is  much  less  genuine, 
much  less  salutary, — which  makes  the  worldling  sneer  at  the 
love  of  religious  dissipation,  and  which  gives  too  sure  a  warrant 
to  his  scorn.  It  is  therefore  we  would  say,  at  the  risk  of  tedious 
repetition,  Let  the  greatest  zeal  and  power  of  our  pulpits  result 
from  the  purest  motives  and  the  simplest  aims;  and  there  is 
happily  this  great  encouragement,  that  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
humblest  gifts  and  qualifications  may  be  most  effectively  em- 
ployed in  subservience  to  the  one  momentous  object  of  the 
Christian  ministry. 

We  are  aware  that  general  observations  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  unsatisfactory  at  the  best;  and  perhaps  we  have 
indulged  in  them  too  long.  It  remains  for  us  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  an  example  of  pulpit  excellence  that 
may  illustrate  in  the  fullest  manner  the  merits  most  to  be 
desired.  For  this  purpose  we  have  selected  the  Sermons. of  the 
late  Professor  Archer  Butler.  We  have  been  determined  in  our 
choice  not  more  by  admiration  of  the  gifts  of  this  lamented 
Minister  of  Christ,  than  by  a  conviction  that  few  preachers  of 
the  present  dav  have  united  so  many  of  the  highest  qualifications 
for  that  sacred  office  with  so  simple,  so  earnest,  and  so  success- 
ful a  devotion  to  its  prime  and  practical  design. 

But  we  more  especially  welcome  these  Sermons,  as  they  power- 
fully rebuke  one  of  the  most  fatal  delusions  of  the  present  day. 
It  has  become  fashionable  with  an  important  class  of  educated 
and  thoughtful  men  to  associate  an  intellectual  ministry  mth  a 
latitudinarian  theology.  Let  a  young  Clergyman  put  forth  the 
onidest  theory  of  inspiration,  or  a  scholastic  recluse  form  the 
vaguest  speculations  upon  the  doctrine  of  human  redemption, 
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and  a  thousand  voices,  echoed  by  a  sceptical  and  worldly  press, 
will  hail  these  new  divines  as  easily  setting  aside  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity, — doctrines  which  the  Church  catholic, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  its  sections,  has  reposed  on  as  the  very 
basis  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no  essential  novelty  in 
these  views,,  and  surely  not  much  ability  in  their  advocates,  to 
be  set  against  the  great  body  of  theologians  who  have  concurred 
for  ages  in  withstanding  them;  but  imbelief  is  too  eager  to 
n^lect  the  advantage  given;  they  are  treated  as  an  immense 
advance  upon  catholic  orthodoxy;  and  that  which  has  been 
prophesied  a  thousand  times  is  to  come  true  it  seems  at  last, 
and  ^  the  old  paths '  are  to  be  presently  deserted.  To  aid  and  to 
expedite  this  result  is  the  ingenious  presumption  put  forth  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  No  man  who  thinks  for  himself  will 
accept  the  ancient  and  universal  creed  of  Christendom.  Nay, 
{it  is  a  curious  argument,)  to  derive  from  Scripture  study  such 
views  as  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  the  greatest,  holiest,  and 
most  learned  divines  of  every  age,  is  a  proof — ^not  of  the  credi- 
bility of  such  opinions,  but — of  intellectual  weakness  in  the 
modem  believer.  To  '  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  to  mind  the 
same  things '  as  the  Evangelists  and  Reformers  is  to  live  by  a 
traditional  faith ;  and  to  preach  the  same  Gospel  to  others  is  to 
acknowledge  a  wretched  incompetence  for  better,  that  is,  for 
newer  things. 

The  ministry  of  the  late  Professor  Butler,  like  that  of  man 
others  still  spared  to  the  Christian  Church,  gave  no  countenance 
to  this  foolish  and  misleading  notion.  Though  the  product  of 
a  masculine  intellect,  and  the  work  of  an  accomplished  philoso- 
pher, these  Sermons  are  eminently  scriptural  and  practical.  This 
is  the  secret  of  their  charm  and  the  source  of  their  strength. 
Whatever  be  the  preacher's  theme, — the  most  sacred  mystery  of 
our  religion,  or  the  humblest  duty  of  the  Christian  fife, — the 
reader  is  reminded,  (what  the  hearer  must  have  intensely  felt,) 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  more  signally  Divine  in  its  original  than 
profoundly  human  in  its  character  and  medium.  The  preacher 
never  loses  himself  in  metaphysical  abstractions.  In  opening 
np  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  the  preacher  delights  to  set  forth 
their  intimate  connexion  with  a  life  of  godliness.  He  exhibits 
these  truths  from  the  scriptural  point  of  view,  which  is  always 
that  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  reason,  the  conscience,  and 
the  circumstances  of  mankind.  He  seems  to  be  under  no  temp- 
tation to  seek  for  his  theme  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament.  He 
brings  no  pretty  conceit  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  immortal 
hearers;  he  never  dreams  of  allegorizing  the  great  facts  of  sacred 
history,  in  order  to  flatter  their  pride  of  reason.  He  makes  no 
further  display  of  learning  than  is  necessary  for  the  clear  asser- 
tion of  Scripture  truth ;  and  emplovs  no  other  eloquence  than 
that  which  is  kindled  in  a  noble  mind  by  the  contemplationntf^ 
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eternal  Terities  and  the  advocacy  of  momentous  interests.  And 
this  most  worthy  reticence  does  not  go  unrewarded.  In  devoting 
all  his  powers  to  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  his  text, 
he  finds  the  subject  expanding  on  his  mind  as  well  as  burning 
on  his  lips ;  it  seems  to  strengthen  as  well  as  to  tax  his  intel- 
lectual faculties ;  and  the  effect  which  so  many  preachers  vainly 
strive  for,  seems  readily  attained  by  him  in  the  earnest  prosecu- 
tion of  the  first  object  of  his  ministry. 

Both  volumes  of  Professor  Butler's  Sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death ;  but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
second  series^  which  has  recently  appeared.  There  are  many 
passages  in  this  volume  with  which  we  hoped  to  enrich  and 
illustrate  the  present  article.  Our  space^  unfortunately,  forbids 
such  liberal  extract ;  but,  happily,  we  do  not  need  to  go  beyond 
the  first  Sermon  for  an  adequate  specimen  of  Mr.  Butler's  pulpit 
style,  and  an  indication  of  his  evangelical  and  rich  theology. 
Christ  the  Source  of  all  Blessings,  is  the  title  and  subject  of  this 
Sermon,  which,  brief  as  it  is,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  most 
able  summary  of  that  great  truth.  The  topic  itself  is  absolutely 
inexhaustible ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  the  more  admire  the 
way  in  which  it  is  opened  up  by  the  preacher,  leaving  his  hearers 
to  follow  out  for  themselves  the  endless  variety  of  streams  into 
which  the  great  fountain  of  blessedness  immediately  divides. 
The  author  bases  his  discourse  upon  these  words :  Of  Him  are 
ye  in  Christ  JesuSy  who  of  God  is  tnade  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.  The  following 
passage  needs  no  further  introduction  or  remark : — 

'And  now,  before  advancing  farther,  it  is  fit  to  mention  to  you 
(what  our  version  very  inaccurately  conveys)  that  the  first  of  these 
four  important  words  is  made  to  embrace  the  i*est.  The  ''  righteous- 
ness, sanctification,  and  redemption,"  are  the  ingredients  of  the  "  wis- 
dom ;"  the  exact  translation  of  the  original  being,  '^  who  is  made  unto 
us  a  wisdom  from  God/'  (in  contrast  to  the  false  wisdom  which  he  had 
censured,) — "  even  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
Christ  is  our  wisdom  in  being  to  us  these  three  things ;  that  is,  He 
is  the  prime  object  of  all  true  wisdom,  as  He  is  the  source  of  all  true 

blessedness This  blessedness  we  see  is  threefold;  and  one  word, 

''  Christ,'*  expresses  it  all.  I  have  no  intention  now  of  dilating  on  each 
of  its  members ;  we  have  no  time  now  to  follow  the  course  of  each  of 
these  rivers  of  paradise,  as  they  flow,  and  shall  for  ever  flow,  through 
the  spirits  of  the  elect  of  God ;  1  pause  rather  by  the  Fountain ;  come 

and  see  how  they  issue  from  it I  must  again  remind  you  to  weigh 

well  the  force  of  the  expression,  "  is  made  imto  \is."  Let  no  man 
persuade  you  that  this  can  be  satisfied  by  any  remote  or  indirect 
connexion  with  Christ ;  it  is  intimate  as  life  is ;  He  Himself  is  made 
to  us  the  thing  He  gives.  As  one  with  Him,  we  obtain  the  whole 
inheritance  of  grace  and  glpry.  The  instant  that  we  are  incorporated 
into  the  mystical  body  of  which  He  is  the  head ;  the  instant  in  which 
we  are  made  living  stones  of  the  temple  of  which  He  i^  the  cprner- 
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stone ;  the  instant  that  we  become  branches  of  that  celestial  vine, — 
that  instant  we  possess  the  seed  of  the  entire ;  and  all  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  yea,  all  his  eternity  is  but  the  less  or  ^eater  development 
of  the  Christ  he  bears  within,  around,  and  upon  him.  I  have  spoken 
of  a  progress  of  blessings ;  it  i«  a  progress  to  us ;  but  not  in  the  gifb 
of  Jesus  Christ ; — to  receive  Him  is  to  receive  the  germ  of  every 
blessing  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  God.  One  with  Christ,  we  must 
have  pardon :  for  how  could  God  love  the  Head  and  hate  the  mem- 
bers ?  One  with  Christ,  we  must  have  sanctification :  for  how  could 
He  that  is  boundlessly  pure  remain  one  with  aught  that  is  wilfully 
tmholy  ?  One  with  Christ,  we  roust  have  the  prospective  redemption 
of  the  whole  man  to  glory :  for  how  could  He  abandon  to  the  ever- 
lasting grave  a  portion  of  His  own  being  such  as  He  has  deigned  to 
make  us,  and  think  His  happiness  complete  ?  Thus,  in  blending  Him- 
self with  us,  "  He  has  done  all  things  well ; "  He  has  in  that  one 
unfathomable  mystery  accomplished  all  mysteries.  He  is — not  the 
declarer  only,  or  the  means  only,  or  the  instrument  only — He  is 
*'  made  unto  us  *' — He  hath  Himself  become — righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion, redemption.  We  have  justification  as  we  are  seen  in  Him  ;  we 
have  sanctification  as  He  is  seen  in  us ;  we  have  increasing  holiness 
and  mutual  communion  and  ultimate  redemption  as  both  combine, 

^'  Abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you He  that  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him, 

the  samebringeth  forth  much  fruit," — there  is  our  holiness.  "As  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us" — 
there  is  our  bond  of  mutual  communion.  "  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  tfe  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory," — there  is  our  ultimate 
redemption  of  body  and  spirit  into  the  mansion  of  eternity.  Christ 
re-appears  in  all ;  for  all  the  New  Testament  theology  is  but  different 
perspective  views  of  the  one  unchangeable  object, — the  gifb  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  seen  in  one  direction  it  is  pardon,  seen  in  another  it  is  holi- 
ness, seen  in  another  it  is  glory.  He  justifies  as  Christ  crucified  and 
risen  without  us ;  He  sanctifies  as  Christ  crucified  and  risen  within 
US  ;  He  glorifies  in  virtue  of  both  as  Christ  enthroned  in  the  fulness 
of  consummate  power,  and  at  length  "  subduing  all  things  unto  Him- 
self." Feel  this,  and  know  this,  as  it  ought  to  be  felt  and  known,  and 
you  may  leave  the  rest  to  the  schools.  These  are  days  of  harsh  dis- 
putings, — days  when  men  are  very  bitter  to  each  other  for  the  love  of 
God.  I  know  not  how  others  feel,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if, — could  a 
man  once  thoroughly  realize  to  himself  the  depth  of  this  union  with 
the  infinite  purity  of  Christ ;  could  he  once  realize  the  heaven  that 
^  is  in  him  when  Christ  is  there ;  could  he  gaze,  not  to  question  and 
criticize,  but  in  humble  adoring  joy  upon  the  face  of  the  risen  Jesus, 
and  there  but  once  behold  his  own  *'  acceptance  in  the  Beloved;"  all 
difficulties  were  dissolved  in  that  blessed  vision,  every  doubt  would  be 
forgotten  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory!  Fix  soul  and  spirit  steadily 
upon  the  oneness  of  the  Son' of  God  with  the  forgiven  and  adopted 
sons  of  men,  and  all  the  littleness  of  proud,  restless  disputation  will 
disappear  from  the  view,  consumed  in  the  blaze  of  that  transcendent 
thought, ''  He  is  made  unto  us  righteousness,  sanctification,  redemp- 
tion." What  need  of  more  ?  For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  com- 
fort and  holiness,  what  need  of  more  ? Christ  cannot  be  ours  and 
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any  gracp  be  abpent ;  this  King  cannot  enthrone  Himself  in  our  spirit 
and  not  bring  with  Him  His  whole  retinue  of  blessings.  Blessings 
may — they  must — arise  in  succession  to  creatures  that  live  in  succes- 
sive time  ;  but  the  first  instant  that  Christ  is  ours,  the  seed  of  every 
blessing  is  ours, — a  life  of  sanctification  is  hidden  in  that  moment, — 
nay,  a  long  perspective  of  glory  is  there, — death  is  conquered,  Satan 
cliained,  and  heaven  won ;  for  He  who  accomplished  all  these  things 
"  is  made  unto  us  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  ' 
— Second  Series^  pp.  12-15. 

With  this  our  extract  should  break  off;  but  we  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  to  omit  the  eloquent  peroration  which  immediately 
succeeds.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  style  and  genius  of 
Professor  Butler;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  admire  how 
beautifully  Christian  doctrine  is  blended  with  the  language  of 
faithful  practical  appeals, — or  rather,  he  will  remark  with  pleasure 
how  the  clear  assertion  and  pointed  application  of  divine  truth 
have  more  than  the  effect  of  florid  and  unchastened  rhetoric : — 

*  All  this  is  mysterious  indeed ;  of  course  it  is :  who  is  he  that  will 
believe  God  made  one  with  man,  and  have  the  union  wrought  mthout 
mystery  ?  Children  of  the  living  God !  ye  walk  in  mystery.  Your 
spiritual  birth  is  a  mystery,  your  fellowship  with  Christ  is  a  mystery, 
your  daily  graces  are  a  mystery,  your  triumph  and  death  is  a  mystery, 
your  resurrection  to  glory  will  be  but  the  consummation  of  mystery. 
Mystery  there  must  be  wherever  an  infinite  Creator  and  His  finite 
creature  embrace ;  and  it  is  therefore  your  glory  that  you  are  thus 
robed  and  shrouded  in  mystery.  Trust  no  one  who  would  draw  you 
forth  from  it :  it  is  the  awful  shadow  which  eternity  casts  across  time. 
Believe  no  one  who  would  give  you  a  religion  without  much  and  solemn 
mystery  ;  and  above  all,  when  you  think  of  God  in  Christ,  of  what  He 
has  done,  and  what  He  still  does,  and  what  He  will  do,  be  well  assured 
that  in  all  His  dealings  there  must  be  much  you  can  never  expect  to 
fathom ;  before  which  therefore  you  can  but  bow  in  prostrate  humility 
of  adoration ;  knowing — simply  knowing — that  all  He  will  do  He  can 
do,  such  is  His  power ;  all  He  can  rightly  do  He  will,  such  is  His  love. 

Go  forth,  then,  ye  ransomed  ones,  and  remember  that  you  bear 

through  the  world  this  day  the  image  and  superscription  of  Christ 
Jesus ;  in  whatever  company  of  men  you  stand,  forget  not  that  His 
signature  is  upon  you ;  and  when  men,  thoughtless  and  ungodly,  would 
win  you  from  His  service,  tell  them  that  there  is  One  in  heaven  with 
whom  you  are  one,  that  you  live  as  members  of  His  spiritual  frame, 
incorporated  into  Him,  in  and  by  Him  righteous,  sanctified,  redeemed ; 
and  being  thus  not  your  own,  but  Christ's,  you  are  resolved,  whatever 
the  dreaming  world  may  say,  in  Him  to  live,  that  in  Him  you 
may  die, — in  Him  to  die,  that  in  Him  you  may  live  for  ever.' — 
Pp.  15,  16. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  preaching  must  have  been 
effective,  and  even  popular ;  but  we  beg  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  its  effectiveness  is  of  the  most  legitimate  and  practical 
description.      Here  are  no  prepared  surprises,  no^reign  and 
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^borate  ornaments^  no  feats  of  accumulated  and  incongruous 
imagery.  The  hearer  is  not  bewildered  by  a  tasteless  combina- 
tion of  sacred  and  profane  ideas^  uor  is  the  clear  substance  of 
Divine  truth  overwhelmed  by  a  profusion  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  most  questionable  sources.  The  preacher  displays 
invention,  reason,  and  passion ;  but  his  invention  is  carefully 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  God^s  mind  and  will ;  his  reason  to 
tracing  the  connexion  of  God's  holy  truth ;  and  his  passion  to 
the  earnest  declaration  of  God's  love  and  mercy.  It  is  on  the 
observance  of  two  cardinal  rules  that  his  eloquence  depends: 
he  preserves  throughout  the  attitude  and  style  of  direct  per- 
suasive speech,  and  he  draws  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elements  of  his  address  from  the  sacred  text  before  him.  Hence 
the  fulness,  unity,  and  force  which  characterize  this  Sermon. 
It  is  richly  fraught  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  so  pointed 
and  appropriate;  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches; 
it  has  integrity  as  well  as  variety ;  and  though  admirably  suited 
to  its  original  use  in  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary,  it  may 
be  read  in  the  closet  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  advantage, 
and  with  no  suspicion  that  any  essential  feature  of  the  truth 
has  been  sacrificed  to  popular  effect.  This  latter  is  a  severe  but 
proper  test  of  every  pulpit  exercise.  Why  should  the  most 
eloquent  discourse  shrink  from  the  most  deliberate  scrutiny? 
If  it  is  good  to  be  remembered,  why  is  it  not  fit  to  be  perused  ? 
and  it  is  surely  as  unworthy  of  the  manhood  as  of  the  mission 
of  a  preacher,  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  lan- 
guage intended  only  to  excite  a  vague  and  temporary  impression, 
and  then  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  The  heart  will  not  long  pro- 
fit by  that  in  which  the  mind  has  no  share.  Of  course  it  would 
be  unjust  to  bring  an  extemporaneous  sermon,  or  indeed  any 
sermon,  to  a  literary  standard ;  but  it  is  very  right  to  demand 
that  no  audience  assembled  for  religious  edification  shall  be 
imposed  upon  by  any  language  or  sentiments  whatever  which  will 
not  bear  the  light  of  sober  memory  and  of  solitary  reflection. 

We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  without  offering  one  example 
more  of  sacred  eloquence  from  the  book  before  us.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  character  and  style  of  the  famous 
chef'd^oeuvre  of  Bossuet,  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. Like  all  the  funeral  orations  of  the  great  French 
preachers,  it  is  highly  offensive  to  a  pure  religious  mind  because 
of  its  extravagant  eulogy,  and  the  absence  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  Gospel ;  but,  considered  even  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view,  as  a  lofty  flight  of  sacred  oratory,  we  should  still  give  the 
preference  to  a  Sermon  of  the  late  Professor  Butler,  included 
in  the  volume  already  quoted,  and  entitled.  Lessons  from  a 
Monarch's  Death.  It  was  preached  on  the  demise  of  King 
William  IV. ;    and  though  it  is  only  when  regarded  as  a  whole 
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that  its  ioipressiveness  is  fully  fdt^  yet  the  following  extract  will 
show  something  of  the  author's  great  success : — 

'  But  I  would  ill  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  meditations  of  this 
time,  if  I  confined  your  thoughts  to  the  general  subject  of  earthlj 
and  successive  change.  This,  brethren,  is  no  common  change.  The 
inheritor  of  the  throne  of  a  thousand  years  has  passed  to  his  fathers. 
Death  has  been  busy,  reading  once  more  his  terrible  lesson  to  living 
men ;  proving,  in  a  new  instcmce  of  power,  that  he  is  indeed  '  the  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,*  and  that  no  control  (however  widely 
recognised  on  earth)  shall  interfere  with  his  supremacy,  save  His 
who,  through  deaths  deMtroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  Alas ! 
brethren,  what  availeth  it  that,  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  first 
social  system  on  earth,  our  departed  monarch  saw  no  recognised 
dignity  intervene  between  himself  and  the  beings  of  a  higher  world  ? 
What  availed  it,  that  he  stood  (by  the  constitution  of  his  country) 
the  source  of  all  the  innumerable  streams  of  honour  and  distinction 
that  separate,  and,  like  other  streams,  while  they  separate,  really 
unite,  the  divisions  of  society,  in  this  vast  and  complicated  empire  ? 
These  things  vanish  as  a  morning  dream,  when,  from  the  sacred  throne, 
where  sits  the  Governor  of  all  the  world,  is  heard  the  sentence  of  the 
text, '  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown  ! '  Of  all  the  tributes 
that  his  subjects  paid  him,  he  takes  with  him  from  the  world  but  one, 
— you  pay  it,  brethren,  in  this  temple !  Yes !  he,  for  whom  your  prayers 
so  often  have  risen  to  the  throne  of  Heaven, — he,  for  whose  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  each  Sabbath  day  ten  thousand  Ministers  offered 
the  incense  of  their  supplication, — he  is  no  more  the  subject  of  prayer ; 

let  us  trust  in  God  that  he  is  gone  to  receive  its  fruits! Sabbath 

after  Sabbath,  brethren,  we  preach  to  you  of  death  and  eternity !  It 
is  the  great,  the  perpetual,  burthen  of  our  discourse.  We  cannot  help 
its  monotony.  The  sin  that  brought  death  into  the  world  is  in  fault  for 
that !  When  men  are  holy  enough  to  hail  the  death  that  opens  the 
pathway  to  eternity,  we  will  cease  the  strain, — but  not  till  then! 
And,  with  all  our  repetitions  and  yariations  of  the  one  tremendous 
theme,  how  seldom  we  can  enforce  it  upon  men's  hearts !  how  seldom 
we  can  fix  a  thought  that  will  pass  the  doors  of  our  churches !  But 
here^  brethren,  you  have  circumstances  themselves  and  history  preach* 
ing  to  you !  These  terrible  orators  deal  not  in  figures  of  rhetoric  or 
artificial  declamation.  The  stem  reasoning  of  events  is  all  they  brin^. 
Where  we  argue  to  the  understanding,  they  address  the  eyes  and  tbe 
heart !  And  woidd  to  Heaven,  that  at  this  hour  (how  much  better 
than  a  world  of  sermons !)  it  were  given  to  us  to  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  scene  that  now  encompasses  the  perishing  remnants  of  departed 
royalty  !  The  dignity  of  the  sovereign  still  invests  the  lifeless  form  : 
it  %%  fitting  that  the  useful  distinctions  of  time  should  follow  to  the 
tomb :  if  they  deepen  the  impressions  of  authority  during  life,  they  be- 
come still  more  touching  instructors  in  death.  Man,  by  a  most  j\ist  and 
noble  instinct  of  respect,  venerates  the  body  for  the  soul  and  honours 
the  temple,  though  the  ^od  has  fled.  But  there^  night  after  night, 
and  during  days  whose  gloom  is  more  melancholy  than  night,  the 
stately  vigils  of  a  king  are  held  !  The  magnificent  chamber,  darkened 
to  the  likeness  of  a  tomb,  the  long  array  of  mourning  watchers. 
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(mourning  in  trath  as  well  as  show, — for  our  monarch  was  loved  by 
his  people  1)  the  sadness  that  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  that  majestic 
pile,  itself  a  monument  of  buried  ages ;  the  dreary  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  solemnities  of  a  regal  interment, — these  are  things 
that  would  move,  if  anything  could  move.  And  if  I  dare  unfold  the 
page  of  a  deeper  sorrow, — if  I  presume  to  point  your  eyes  to  the 
venerated  form  of  that  imperial  widow, — the  woman  of  many  virtues, 
-whom  her  subjects  know  but  to  love, — if  I  point  to  that  form  bent  by 
a  sorrow  only  the  more  afiecting  because  struggling  to  be  repressed 
in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  crowded  and  stately  wt}e, — it  is  not  that 
I  would  idly  intrude  upon  griefs  too  sacred  for  public  utterance,  but 
because  I  would  beseech  you,  in  prayer,  to  ask  of  the  Comforter  of 
mourners  to  be  with  her  in  her  affliction.  But,  God  be  praised !  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  she  is  no  stranger  to  that  path  of  consola- 
tion.'—Pp.  110-112. 

We  must  leave  this  passage  incomplete,  for  the  paragraph  next 
succeeding  is  necessary  to  its  due  effect ;  but  even  in  this  frag- 
mentary form,  we  believe  the  reader  will  find  in  it  indications  of 
peculiar  merit.  It  is  not,  indeed,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  best  or 
truest  kind  of  religious  eloquence,  nor  so  pure  a  specimen  as 
might  have  been  adduced  from  other  discourses  of  our  author ; 
hut  we  quote  it  chiefly  to  show,  that  in  that  department  of  sacred 
oratory  which  the  world  most  highly  lauds,  and  which  critics 
scarcely  venture  to  arraign,  the  evangelical  preacher  has  a  place 
and  an  advantage  of  his  own.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  to 
detract  ifrom  the  effect  of  this  Sermon  in  the  same  way  as  the 
theatrical  and  puerile  absurdities  of  Bossuet  which  deform  and 
injure  his  great  master-piece. 

Of  the  theology  of  these  Sermons  we  have  not  yet  spoken ; 
nor  shall  we  at  present  do  so,  except  in  the  most  general  way. 
lu  the  main,  it  is  such  as  we  heartily  concur  with,  evincing  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  attempt- 
ing no  refinements,  and  accepting  no  'rational'  compromises. 
The  doctrine  of  The  Trinity y  and  the  lessons  of  The  Ascension, 
are  severally  treated  in  an  original  but  fiEdthful  manner;  and 
The  Word  of  God  is  the  subject  of  a  beautifril,  profound,  and 
eloquent  discourse.  The  volume  closes,  solemnly  but  worthily, 
with  a  Sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment.  The 
argument  is  nobly  sustained  on  the  affirmative  and  scriptural 
side;  and,  except  in  cne  point, — where  the  preacher  seems  to 
assert  the  increasing  guilt  of  the  damned  to  be  one  reason  of 
their  hopeless  and  eternal  punishment,  without  reflecting  that 
the  end  of  probation  has  determined  the  measure  of  the  sinner^s 
guilt,  and  left  him  to  fulfil  its  penalty, — we  do  not  anywhere 
know  a  more  weighty  and  convincing  answer  to  the  lawless 
speculations  of  the  age  on  this  momentous  theme. 
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Art.  X. — Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delwered  at 
Edinburgh  in  November,  1853.  By  John  Ruskin.  Loudou. 
185  i. 

There  was  oncje  an  age, — and  how  far  back  in  antiquity  ? — 
which  has  been  turned  to  by  the  instinct  of  the  poet,   and 
pointed  out  by  the  most  deep-seeing  historian  philosophers  of 
more  modem  years,  as  the  age  in  which  man  approached  most 
nearly  the  fulfilment  of  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  gave  the 
freest  play  to  all  that  Grod  has  made  majestic  and  grand  within 
him.     This  age  is  known  to  us  by  some  fair  monuments  of  its 
own.    It  has  left  as  its  memoirs  the  churches  of  Italy  and  North 
Prance,  the  painting  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  the  poetry  of  Dante, 
the  Morte  d' Arthur,  the  speculations  of  Aquinas  and  Albertus, 
and  the  history  of  the  Crusades.     Godfrey,  St.  Louis,  Richard, 
Du  Guesclin,  and  the  Black  Prince, — the  good  Knights  of  Chris- 
tendom, whose  names  are  synonyms  for  gentleness,  patience, 
truth,  and  valour, — ^were  its  heroes.    To  us  it  matters  little 
whether  these  worthies  deserve  the  glory  given  to  their  names, — 
whether  their  deeds  were  as  gracious  and  noble  as  history  speaks, 
— ^whether  the  age  of  chivalrous  heroism  and  purity  ever  passed 
in  reality  along  the  world :  it*  is  sufficient  that  history,  proba- 
bility, and  the  imagination  of  those  who  most  delight  to  ponder 
over  the  heroic  and  the  beautiful,  combine  in  ascribing  to  the 
peculiar  type  of  character  which  medisevalism  unfolded,  the 
greatest  amount  of  dignity,  grace,  and  perfection  ever  attained 
by  man.     The  warriors  and  Kings  whom  we  have  recounted, 
glow  upon  us, — ^vast  forms,  quick  with  life  and  glorified  with 
colour, — not  cold  and  still,  like  the  ideals  of  Grecian  fable;  they 
are  men  like  ourselves,  grotesque,  vehement,  but  high-moving, 
and  endowed  with  a  nobleness  which  might  be,  is  not,  ours ; 
their  names  clash  and  gleam  upon  our  eyes  and  ears   like 
lances. 

Let  us  linger  for  a  moment  over  the  portraiture  of  such  men, 
given  as  we  find  it  in  De  La  Motte  Pouqu^ — the  rather  as,  until 
very  lately,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  utterly  to  decry  and 
contemn  them  and  their  age,  as  something  vast,  fantastic,  and 
even  terrible  ;  or,  at  best,  to  find  therein  no  more  than  the  food 
of  a  dilettante  curiosity  and  ignorant  sentimentality.  And  even 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  face  of  the  admiration  and  reve- 
rence of  those  whom  we  own  to  be  the  greatest  amongst  us,  there 
are  too  many  who  regard  the  deeds  of  these  our  ancestors  as 
strange,  irreconcileable  with  good  sense,  and  the  fit  subject  for 
the  laugh  of  scorn.  When,  with  the  aid  of  the  writer  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  we  shall  have  shown 
some  of   the    points  of   contrast   between    medisBvalism   and 
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modernism^  and  also  the  influence  whieli  a  recognition  of  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  mediaevalism  is  havings  and  is  likely  to 
have^  upon  our  morality  and  our  art,  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  will  be  accomplished. 

What,  then,  according  to  Fouqu^  and  others  who  are  not 
equally  idealists,  is  the  Christian  wanior?     What  is  knight- 
hood,— ^that  type  and  flower  of  all  that  was  medisevalism  ?     We 
cannot  but  remark  in  the  first  place  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic, — a  resemblance  which  Shakspeare 
has  worked  into  identity  in  the  Troilus  and  Cressida.  The  Knight 
possesses  all  the  valour  and  fortitude  of  the  Homeric  King,  but 
he  adds  to  it  a  wondrous  gentleness  and  loftiness  of  sentiment 
which  springs  but  from  the  school  of  Christ.     He  is  patient  of 
toil,  brave,  and  full  of  resource  as  Ulysses.     Like  him  he  wan- 
ders far  into  the  lands  of  the  marvellous ;  innumerable  are  his 
adventures  and  perils ;  the  warrior  mounted  upon  his  horse  in 
shining  mail,  with  his  sword  bright  and  terrible,  is  found  passing 
alone  through  the  haunted  forests  of  the  north  or  the  enchanted 
sandy  tracts  of  Libya;  everywhere  he  is  the  same  heroic  and 
gentle   being,  everywhere  is  he  able  to   thank   God  that  no 
knightly  duty  comes  strange  to  him.     In  the  strength  and 
glory  of  a  manhood  developed  by  the  carefuUest  education,  he 
traverses  the  marvels  of  the  unknown  '  monster-bearing'  earth; 
the  pathless  wild,  the  wood,  the  desert,  are  all  to  him  the 
school  of  steadfastness,   faith,   and  high  resolving.      The  in- 
visible world  is  about  him  ever,  with  its  fearful  potencies  of 
evil  and  of  good,  felt  to  be  divided  from  him  by  only  a  very 
thin  veil,  which  often  floats  aside.      The  evil  with  which  he 
battles  until  the  end,  takes  form  with  a  grotesqueness  more 
terrible  than  the  cup  of  Circe  or  the  song  of  the   Sirens, 
inasmuch  as   the   presences   which   draw    nigh  and   minister 
to  him,   and   the    prayers,   the   faith,   and   the   hopes  which 
he  breathes  forth,  are  of  mightier  import  than  those  of  the 
Greek.     Behold  him  in  the  wondrous  picture  of  Albert  Durer, 
the  Sintram  of  Fouqu^.     He  thinks, — spacing  along  upon   his 
charger,  serene,  yet  saddened,  unhurt,  yet  with  the  dints  of 
many  conflicts  upon  him, — how  often  the  mist  of  river  and  lake 
has  taken   form  and  gesture  towards  him;    how  the  gnarled 
trunks,  and  roots,  and   branches  of  the  forest  have  writhed 
themselves  into  the  similitude  of  fiendish  cruelty  and  spite,  as 
he  has  ridden  by  them  ;  how  often,  with  meanings  strange  and 
full. of  consolation,  the  stars  have  shone  upon  him,  moving 
sternly,  unchangeably  on,  in  search  of  some  completion.     Into 
such  stem  watchfulness  over  the  right  and  the  wrong  is  he 
nurtured,  so  susceptible  is  he  to  all  that  nature  has  to  reveal,  so 
gifted  with  the  wild  and   melancholy  fancy  of  the  north,  that 
fidl  often  the  bird  of  the  air  is  to  him  transformed  into  an 
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allturing  harpy,  endowed  with  fair  colours  and  sweetness  of  voice, 
to  flit  before  him  and  draw  his  footsteps  into  destruction ;  or  the 
leaf  on  the  tree,  tremulous  with  wind  and  sunshine^  becomes  a 
tongue  which  whispers  hope  and  courage. 

We  could  easily  dilate  upon  these  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  perfect  Knight, — his  pure  homage  to  women,  and  the  worthi- 
ness of  women  to  receive  it, — ^his  rectitude  in  dealing  with  others, 
— his  prudence,  wisdom,  and  courteousness.  We  see  mirrored 
in  him  the  whole  fabric  of  medieval  society,  and,  did  space  allow, 
would  follow  him  throughout  his  course,  marking  his  influence 
upon  men  and  things.  But  sufficient  has  been  said  for  our  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  exhibit  several  of  the  points  in  which  the 
mediaeval  spirit  and  education  may  stand  a  not  disadvantageous 
comparison  with  the  spirit  and  education  prevalent  in  our  own 
times,  and,  reflexly,  to  show  how  far  the  art  and  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  partaking  of  their  tendency  and  character,  differed 
fipora  our  own  art  and  poetry. 

Until  very  lately  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  modem  world 
to  overlook  altogether,  in  the  study  of  history,  the  period  known 
as  the  mediaevfd ;  or  else  to  glance  at  it  slightly^  as  barren  of 
good,  and  fertile  only  in  extravagance  and  useless  subtlety ;  or 
else  to  regard  it  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  despair,  as  some- 
thing strange  and  outre,  quite  irreducible  to  system  and  order, 
— a  singular  exception  to  the  philosophy  of  history ;  or  else  to 
see  in  it  no  more  than  a  registration  of  crimes  and  follies  with- 
out motive  or  purpose.  We  have  alternately  shuddered  at  its 
dungeons  and  executions,  and  laughed  at  its  euthusiasms,  its 
ceremonies,  and  its  beliefs.  And  truly  it  is  beyond  denial 
that  the  mediaeval  period  does  contain  many  things  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  perfectly 
incongruous  with  the  modern  code  of  motives.  Yet  before 
we  have  quite  grown  into  the  habit  of  handing  over  the  deeds 
and  customs  of  our  forefathers  as  fit  for  no  better  than  to 
adorn  the  eloquence  of  the  orators  of  a  Peace  Society,  it  is 
well  for  us  that  we  have  been  induced  by  some  who  are  the 
guides  of  our  thoughts  and  the  light  of  our  eyes,  to  pause  and 
ask  the  serious  questiou  whether  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  machine  appliances  and  its  machine-made  men,  and — that 
in  which  it  most  boasts  itself — ^its  attainable  ends  and  nicely 
adjusted  means,  is  really  so  far  beyond  the  huge  grotesquerie, 
extravagance,  waste  of  power,  passionate  strivings  for  impossible 
results,  which  loom  at  us  from  the  mediaeval  darkness,  defying 
our  systems,  and  setting  at  nought  our  finest  methods  of  causa- 
tion. Is  it  certain  that  what  is  incomprehensible  to  us  is  there- 
fore wrong  ?  Is  it  even  certain,  upon  fair  estimates,  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  the  superioritjr  over  the  MidtUe  Age  in 
material  prosperity,  national  and  individual  happiness,  and  social 
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well-being?  At  least  it  is  to  be  confessed  that,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  is  much  incertitude  and  infidelity,  in  spite 
of  all  the  aids  of  faith ;  that  there  is  a  mass  of  moral  evil,  of 
utter,  unchastened,  base  depravity,  which  no  efforts  seem  to 
diminish ;  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  rich  and  well- 
meaning  did  so  much  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  with  so 
little  effect.  We  apply  our  most  deftly-devised  schemes  of 
legislation,  our  regulation  dresses,  our  reformatory  prisons,  our 
model  dwelling-houses ;  we  pour  out  our  wealth  without  grudg- 
ing ;  we  give  up  our  time  to  National  School  teaching ; — and  all 
our  zeal,  labour,  and  money,  is  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  unim- 
proveable  Slough  of  Despond  into  which  it  is  cast.  What  must 
we  think  of  the  present?  what  hope  is  left  us  in  the  future? 
Carlyle,  the  bewildered  giant,  the  Polyphemus  of  philosophy, 
has  fled  in  utter  despair  from  the  present,  as  a  scene  of  un- 
realities and  shams,  of  iron  unendurable  suffering  on  the 
one  hand,  and  guilty,  madly  guilty,  revelry  on  the  other. 
And  Ruskin,  the  great  art-critic,  begins  the  work  of  resti- 
tution and  reform  by  spuming  the  baseness  of  modem  re- 
fined poetry.  These  two  great  men  are  not  unnaturally  to  be 
regarded  as  the  complement  of  one  another.  Carlyle  comes 
first,  the  destroyer,  the  merciless  yet  sorrowful  revealer  of  self- 
deluded,  self-gratulating  folly  to  itself;  he  is  right  grim  and 
gloomy,  scanty  in  promise,  a  Jonah  in  denunciation  and  warn- 
ing, hopeless  of  gaining  credence,  seeking  most  to  deliver  his 
own  soul.  Buskin  sounds  at  times  equally  mournful ;  but  his 
sadness  bears  no  proportion  to  the  hope  which  he  sets  before  us, 
and  the  guidance  which  he  offers.  It  is  our  present  design  to 
look  to  this  hope,  and  follow  this  gu'de  so  far  as  we  may,  in 
thankfulness  that  there  is  one  great  soul  not  in  despair,  who  has 
struggled  long,  and  against  the  bitterest  and  cruellest  opposition. 
Yet  it  is  not  unmeet  to  place  these  two  men  together  for  a 
moment,  since  they  both  start  from  the  same  point,  though  soon 
diverging ;  the  one  saying  little,  perhaps  caring  little,  about  art ; 
the  other  regarding  the  restoration  of  art  to  nobleness,  as  the 
means  of  effecting  a  great  moral  amelioration.  Observe,  further, 
that  they  agree  in  pointing  to  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  time  when 
the  world  was  best  and  greatest.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  dis- 
cern the  reason  of  this, — how  it  is  that  while  Ruskin  leads  us  to 
the  Middle  Age,  as  the  period  of  man's  greatest  achievement  in 
art,  Carlyle  no  less  constantly  points  to  the  same  age,  as  that 
of  the  highest  moral  attainment  and  religious  feeling.  After 
this,  we  shall  be  better  able  perhaps  to  understand  and  accept 
the  guidance  and  teaching  of  both. 

"Nothing  is  more  profoundly  time,  and  nothing  has  been  lost 
sight  of  with  greater  danger,  most  especially  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  than  the  intimate  yet  inexplicable  con- 
nexion between  morality  and  art.      Moral   philosophy,  in  its 
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melancholy  attempts  to  struggle  into  existence  as  a  science^  has 
been  compelled  to  borrow  a  great  part  of  its  nomenclature  and 
class  terms  from  words  expressing  primarily  propriety  and  fitness 
in  art  *  The  failures  of  moral  philosophy  are  at  least  usefnl  as 
proofs  of  the  great  fact  that  there  does  exist  an  inseparable  union 
between  the  moral  and  art  elements  of  our  nature.  Thus  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  the  first  object  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  give 
delight ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  a  work  of  art  will  most  surelj 
and  most  purely  afibrd  pleasure,  if  it  appeal  to  and  elicit,  indirectly 
it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  certainly,  our  moral  sympathies.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  work  of  art  of  any  description 
which  docs  not  this :  a  good  work  of  art  does  it  rightly,  a  vicious 
work  of  art  does  it  perversely.  Here,  then,  we  may  see  at  once  the 
point  of  contact  and  of  divergence  between  Carlyle  and  Ruskin. 
The  one  beholds  a  vastitude  of  moral  evil,  in  which  the  very  salt  of 
the  earth  seems  to  have  lost  its  savour  and  become  corrupted  into 
the  mass  of  corruption ;  and  he  turns  with  sick  longing  to  a  time 
not  so  far  distant,  when  perchance  men  were  not  as  they  are : 
the  other  observes,  that  moral  evil  keeps  pace,  footfall  for  foot- 
fall, with  debasement  in  the  arts,  and  sees,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  latter,  the  reasonable  means  of  diminishing  the  former.  But 
we  must  yet  investigate,  before  proceeding,  what  there  was  in  the 
Middle  Age  which  gives  it  this  acknowledged  advantage  in  morals 
and  in  art  over  enlightened,  pious,  hard-working  modem  Europe. 

We  see  at  once,  that  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  diflered  from 
us  in  one  grand  particular, — they  were  not  vexed  by  religious  dis- 
sension, nor  scandalized  by  polemic  or  Church  schism.  Their 
creed  might  be  dependent  upon  mere  tradition,  encrusted  by 
legend,  and  doctored  by  priestcraft ;  their  Church  system  might 
be  filled  with  administrative  abuses ;  but  the  one  was  received 
universally,  as  though  the  power  of  doubting  were  no  part  of  the 
human  mind ;  the  other  had  the  same  liturgy  and  priesthood  in 
every  land.  No  Luther  had  as  yet  been  forced  to  arise  to  show 
the  Church  her  errors,  and  finally  to  secede  from  her,  drawing 
away  with  him  a  part  of  the  nations. 

How  vast  then  was  the  diff(M^nce  between  ourselves  and  oiu* 
forefathers  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  the  obser- 
vance !  To  them  the  religious  element  was  everywhere  visible, — 
a  necessary  of  life,  a  thing  of  course.  Therefore  it  was  not  often 
talked  about,  and  never  called  into  question.  The  chroniclers  of 
their  monasteries,  Jocelyn  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  for  example, 

*  We  may  take  an  illustration  or  two  from  Aristotle,  who,  if  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  greatest  of  moral  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  careful  in  his  selection  snA 
use  of  scientific  terms.  Many  of  Aristotle's  virtues,  magnificence  for  example,  are 
nothing  more  than  virtues  of  tasfe.  His  words  to  express  moral  propriety,  nay,  bis 
very  notion  of  moral  propriety,  are  taken  from  the  ar*s, — &5  Sci,  8t€  Be?,  &c.  So  of  his 
theory  of  the  fi4<roy :  so  of  his  frequent  word  to  express  moral  culpability,  irXTififuXiir, 
Other  illustrations  might  be  added  from  those  who  have  attempted  moral  philosophy  at 
a  more  recent  date.  ^  t 
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are  full  of  buying  and  selling,  of  traffic,  of  compacts,  and  every 
imaginable  kind  of  secular  affairs,  with  but  little  said  of  religion, 
and  no  mention  whatever  of  what  we  should  call  *  religious  ex- 
perience/ Yet  they  are  the  recorders  of  what  tqok  place  amongst 
men  met  together  in  fellowship  expressly  for  religious  purposes. 
This  silence,  it  is  remarked  by  Carlyle  in  memorable  words,  is 
something  observable.  '  Abbot  Samscm  was  all  along  a  busy 
working  man,  as  all  men  are  bound  to  be :  his  religion,  his  wor- 
ship, was  like  his  daily  bread  to  him  ;  which  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  talk  much  about;  which  he  merely  ate  at  stated 
intervals,  and  lived,  and  did  his  work  upon.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  of  divarication  between  Car- 
lyle and  Ruskin,  as  we  conceive  it.  Both  attribute  an  unequalled 
moral  grandeur,  an  unsurpassed  energy  of  the  religious  life,  to  the 
Middle  Age.  We  have  traced  these  endowments  to  the  primary 
blessing  of  a  common  faith  and  an  undivided  Church.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch  the  operation  of  the  faith — which  drew  into 
itself  all  iiie  power  of  human  nature,  which  was  ever  renewed  by 
an  all-embracing  Church  with  her  recurring  rituals  and  august 
cathedrals,  presenting  truth  that  was  Divine  iu  symbolism  that  was 
lovely — ^in  the  formation  of  the  faultless  and  heroic  character  of 
the  Christian  Knight.  No  fancy  portrait  was  that  of  the  achiev- 
ings  of  grand  ideas  presented  with  persistence,  authority,  and 
dignity.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  noticed  the  predomi- 
nating expression  of  the  monumental  effigies  of  the  good  Knights 
of  Christendom  who  sleep  within  our  cathedrals.  In  those 
sharply  outlined,  strongly  composed  features,  upon  which  are 
written  suffering,  watchfulness,  self-restraint,  and  a  resolution 
that  would  blaze  forth  as  a  consuming  fire  against  all  opposition ; 
in  those  stem  eyes  for  ever  keeping  guard  over  the  hands  cased 
in  steel,  yet  closed  in  prayer,  is  there  not  a  strange  and  great 
Bignifieanoe  ?  How  much  is  kept  back,  and  with  what  cost  of 
effort  I  how  many  of  the  lower  impulses  have  been  vanquished, 
and  by  what  a  vanquisher,  that  the  look  of  self-restraint  should 
be  intense  and  glaring,  even  to  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  the  strong 
hands,  armed  for  fight,  should  meekly  meet  in  prayer  across  the 
breast !     The  attitude  of  the  death  is  the  emblem  of  the  life. 

K  our  present  task  were  to  follow  Carlyle,  we  should  next  trace 
the  active  and  strong  religious  element  into  social  questions  and 
interests,  observing  how  it  induced  a  spirit  of  contentment  and 
self-respect,  a  desire  of  other  things  than  that  of  mere  wealth, 
which  is  to  us  so  cruel  a  drain  upon  the  vital  functions ;  how  it  held 
society  within  the  bonds  of  right;  and  how  it  enabled  the  rich 
and  the  poor  to  maintain  amongst  themselves  other  relations 
than  those  of  master  and  servant.  Such  questions  are  the  staple 
of  the  'Past  and  Present;'  but  we  must  leave  them,  deeply 
interesting  as  they  may  be,  with  this  brief  statement  of  them, 
and  proceed  to  draw  the  lines  of  contrast  and  similitude  between^ 
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the  mediaeval  and  the  present  period  in  matters  of  art,  more 
strictly  speaking.  We  must  leave  Carlyle,  who  has  turned  aside, 
to  tumble  among  the  hills  whence  he  can  find  no  exit,  waxing 
ever  sadder  and« grimmer  in  his  mighty  despair  and  tenderness; 
and  must  follow  our  other  guide  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  Diffi- 
culty to  the  gate  of  the  palace  Beautifiil.  How  did  the  religious 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages  affect  their  art? 

We  may  first  of  all  record  it  as  an  indubitable  fact  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  pursuit  of  art  was  very  much  more  universally 
prevalent;  that  impulse  of  man  by  which  he  is  led  to  reproduce 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  was  more  widely  obeyed 
then  than  it  ever  has  been  in  prior  or  subsequent  years.  Men 
seem  to  have  been  valued  then,  as  not  now,  by  what  they  oould 
do  rather  than  by  what  they  could  know.  Production  was  the 
law  of  life.  Art  is  prior  to  science  in  the  love  of  all  men;  and 
the  arfc  instinct  was  quickened  and  invigorated  by  that  universal 
faith  of  which  we  have  spoken,  which  was  stronger  than  know- 
ledge. This  faith  was  to  have  its  presence-chamber  in  the  midst 
of  men ;  the  mystery  of  its  loveliness  was  to  be  expressed  bv 
symbol  and  device;  and  the  marvels  of  its  history  to  be  told 
before  the  multitude  of  believers  in  the  strongest  and  most  effec- 
tive language  which  man  could  frame.  '  Those  rent  skeletons  of 
pierced  wall,'  says  Ruskin,  in  a  passage  which  may  well  be 
quoted  here,  '  through  which  our  sea-winds  moan  and  murmur, 
strewing  them  joint  by  joint,  and  bone  by  bone,  along  the  bleak 
promontories  on  which  the  Pharos  lights  came  once  from  houses 
of  prayer, — those  grey  arches  and  quiet  aisles  under  which  the 
sheep  of  our  valleys  feed  and  rest  on  the  turf  that  has  buried 
their  altar, — those  shapeless  heaps,  that  are  not  of  the  earth, 
which  lift  our  fields  into  strange  and  sudden  banks  of  flowers, 
and  stay  our  mountain  streams  with  stones  that  are  not  their 
own,  have  other  thoughts  to  ask  from  us  than  those  of 
momning  for  the  rage  that  despoiled  or  the  fear  that  forsook 
them.' 

The  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  such  full  scope  to  the 
varied  powers  of  man,  the  producer ;  in  serene  faith  did  the  multi- 
tudinous builders  rear  the  walls  of  its  churches,  and  made  wide 
their  gates,  covering  them  with  brightest  coloiurs  and  loveliest 
forms ;  with  the  mighty  countenances  of  Prophets,  Priests,  and 
Kings,  soaring  tier  above  tier  in  the  sculptured  stone ;  and  with 
flowing  leafage  that  hangs  in  heavy  mass  above  its  own  deep 
shadow.  And  he  who  could  but  carve  a  finial  deserved  as  he 
who  laid  the  weighty  shadows  on  the  wall.  We  will  give  another 
instance  as  an  illustration  of  the  all-embracing  power  of  the 
faith  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  no  time  have  speculative  truths 
been  more  truly  reached  or  more  sublimely  enounced  than  they 
were  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas.  Yet  these  men,  and 
others  their  predecessors,  reached  the  ocean  of  infinity  in  which 
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they  were  lost,  after  flowing  through  what  would  now  be  called 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  faith. 

Obberve,  too,  the  worthiness  of  the  work  thus  provided.  The 
many  builders  who  raised  the  faultless  fanes  of  the  Middle  Ag& 
were  not  required  to  produce  anything  which  was  not  worthy  ot 
whatever  pains  they  could  bestow.  How  frequently  now  are  dili- 
gence and  labour  consumed  upon  things  utterly  base  and  worth- 
less, pride-pampering  and  frivolous ;  until  the  soul  of  the  workman 
is  lost  and  frittered  away,  or  separated  altogether  from  the  work 
of  his  hands !  The  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  has  come  down 
to  us  presents  an  individuality  which  is  infinite,  as  compared  with 
modem  work.  There  was  then  generated  the  true  spirit  of  a 
craftsman,  when  men  took  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  their 
utmost  skill  and  force,  and  were  intent  solely  upon  rendering 
excellent  the  thing  produced.  A  craftsman  then,  working  deU- 
herately  and  thinking  fully,  needed  no  kaleidoscope  to  assist  his 
jaded  fancy  to  new  forms  of  beauty ;  he  was  no  slavish  copyist 
of  forms  and  colours  flung  together  by  the  very  shake  of  chance. 
The  demands  of  science  now  condemn  many  to  employments 
injurious  to  the  body,  and  many  to  employments  which  afibrd 
but  Uttle  stimulus  or  nutriment  to  the  mind.  If  this  is  inevitable^ 
the  necessity  can  only  be  deplored.  But  we  may  at  least  not 
debar  the  exercise  of  such  workmanlike  faculties  as  imagination 
or  faithful  rendering  of  natural  objects,  in  cases  which  admit  of 
them.  At  least  we  need  not  invent  instruments  and  pay  trades 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  and  abolishing  them. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Buskin,  speaking  of  the  ^  wretched  labours  of  the 
grainer.' 

^  There  is  not  a  meaner  occupation  for  the  human  mind  than  the 
imitation  of  the  stains  and  strise  of  marble  and  wood.  When  engaged 
in  any  simple  mechanical  occupation,  there  is  still  some  Uberty  for  the 
mind  to  leave  the  literal  work  ;  and  the  clash  of  the  loom  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  fingers  will  not  always  prevent  the  thoughts  from  some 
happy  expansion  in  their  own  domain.  But  the  grainer  must  think 
of  what  he  is  doing ;  and  veritable  attention  and  care,  and  occasionally 
considerable  skill,  are  consumed  in  the  doing  of  a  more  absolute  nothing 
than  I  can  name  in  any  other  department  of  painful  idleness.  I  know 
not  anything  so  humiliating  as  to  see  a  human  being,  with  arms  and 
limbs  complete,  and  apparently  a  head,  and  assuredly  a  soul,  yet  into 
the  hands  of  which  when  you  have  put  a  brush  and  pallet,  it  cannot 
do  anything  with  them  but  imitate  a  piece  of  wood.  It  cannot  colour, 
it  has  no  ideas  of  colour ;  it  cannot  draw,  it  has  no  ideas  of  form  ;  it 
cannot  caricature,  it  has  no  ideas  of  humour.  It  is  incapable  of  any- 
thing beyond  waste.' 

It  has  been  the  fashion  so  long  to  regard  the  present  as  the 
central  age  of  all  civilization  and  enlightenment,  that  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  Ruskin  in  favour  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  of  Carlyle,  the  teacher  to  whom  Ruskin 
acknowledges  himself  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man^ 
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have  been  received  by  many  with  astonishment  and  incredulity. 
Yet  why  ?  What  is  meant  by  '  enlightenment '  and  '  civilization,' 
so  loosely  used  as  interchangeable  terms  ?  If  they  mean — and 
we  cannot  see  what  else  they  mean — that  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  results  of  a  greater  number  of  experiments  upon  different 
subjects  than  any  age  which  has  gone  before  us,  the  claim  may 
be  allowed  to  be  authentic.  But  whether  these  experiments  ought 
always  to  have  been  made,  or  whether  we  have  made  the  best 
use  of  them  in  every  case,  requires  to  be  examined.  It  has  been 
shown,  we  think  sufficiently,  that  the  experiment  of  n^ecting, 
debasing,  almost  relinquishing  entirely,  the  glories  of  Christian 
art,  has  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  ourselves, 
and  is  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
upon  the  vast  illiterate  and  sadly  degraded  mass,  which  no  num- 
ber of  reformatory  institutions  and  benevolent  societies^  added 
to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  seem  to  prevail  against.  Ano- 
ther point  upon  which  we  have  tried  very  many  experiments  is 
education.  The  real  object  of  education  ought  surely  to  be  the 
perfecting  of  the  peculiar  powers  with  which  each  man  is  endowed. 
Had  this  simple  principle  been  clearly  borne  in  mind,  education 
need  never  have  been  a  very  questionable  affair :  when  the  end  is 
understood,  the  means  usually  suggest  themselves.  It  would  take 
no  very  long  time  to  discover,  were  full  opportunity  allowed, 
what  the  bias  of  a  child's  mind  may  be ;  whether  the  receptive 
or  reflective  powers  are  predominant ;  and  for  this  bias  it  should 
be  the  proper  business  of  education  to  provide.  So,  at  least,  our 
forefathers  considered  the  matter :  they  studied,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  their  children  good,  rather  than  to  make  them  clever ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  encourage  the  mind  to  expand  and 
travel  freely  on  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  If  they  be  endowed 
with  the  penetration  of  the  statesman  and  the  resolute  soul  of 
the  warrior,  let  them  enter  the  council  chamber  to  devise,  and  the 
field  to  fight,  against  the  evil-doers  of  the  world;  if  God  have 
given  them  the  idealism  and  sublime  temperament  of  the  philo- 
sopher, let  them  scale  the  heights  of  the  infinite,  and  bring  down 
to  earth  some  gleam  of  the  imcrcated  Light  of  lights ;  if  they 
find  delight  in  lovely  colours  and  forms,  be  it  their  lot  to  pour 
forth  the  gold  and  azure  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  make 
them  rich  with  sculptured  leaf  and  flower.  How  different  the 
course  pursued  by  ourselves  !  We  are  found  trying  system  after 
system  of  education,  satisfied  with  none,  and  yet  requiring  little 
from  any.  For  we  do  not  demand  that  the  school  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  great  educational  process  to  be  ended  only  with 
life,  tliat  it  should  increase  the  sense  of  duty,  of  responsibility, 
the  love  of  all  truth,  the  unweariedness  of  worthy  labour,  which 
make  men  good,  great,  and  noble.  Still  less  do  we,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  insist  upon  the  knowing  and  doing  of  one  thing 
alone  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  strength  of  the  nature.     All  that 
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we  make  for  is  the  instillation  of  as  much  information  upon  as 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  can  possibly  be  managed ;  and  all 
the  question  with  us  is,  what  system  of  hot-bed  forcing  is  the 
naost  powerfully  efficacious.  So  that  our  schools  and  universities 
are  little  else  than  one  never-ending  curriculum  of  all  the  sciences ; 
and  our  rewarded  scholars  are  men  who  know  something  of  a 
great  many  things,  but  know  nothing  thoroughly;  the  only 
thing  really  learnt  in  the  process  being  the  detestable  science  of 
method.  Our  schools  are  a  sort  of  turning  machine,  cunningly 
devised  to  smooth  away  all  angles  and  roughnesses  of  character, 
and  to  make  each  man  as  much  like  ail  other  men  as  may  be 
done.  Well  may  we  be  in  perplexity  as  to  which  system  we  are 
to  prefer ;  nay,  we  may  even  question  whether  we  have  yet  hit  upon 
the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  our  very  limited  object  of  know- 
ing something  about  everything.  For  what  is  the  range  of  ac- 
complishment possessed  by  those  who  paf«s  among  us  for  well 
educated  persons  ?  What  is  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  for 
which  you  may  take  rank  amongst  the  finished  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  It  seems  strange  to  say  that  no  more  is  re- 
quired than  a  certain  amount  of  structural  skill  in  the  dead 
languages  and  their  metres,  together  with  whatever  this  acquire- 
ment may  bring  along  with  itself,  such  as  nicety  and  fastidiousness 
of  ear,  and  precision  in  choice  of  words, — if,  indeed,  even  these 
minor  things  are  to  be  gained  by  Latin  and  Greek  composi- 
tion, and  are  not,  like  greater  gifts,*  God-given.  So  that  to  you, 
the  '  heir  of  all  the  ages/  the  mountain-side  may  heave  its  won- 
drous line,  and  the  vault  of  heaven  be  filled  and  pDed  with  mul- 
titudinous, ever  changeful  wraiths  of  cloud,  and  the  forest  may 
bow  and  swing  its  bossy  cones  and  domes  of  foliage ;  but  your 
eye  is  uninstructed,  as  far  as  your  teachers  are  concerned,  to 
grasp  the  cause  and  form  of  the  loveliness  before  you ;  you  have 
no  healthy  appreciation  springing  from  knowledge ;  you  expe- 
rience but  a  vague  half-painful  sensation,  as  when  you  have  wept 
unbidden  at  some  strange  touch  of  music.  Has  your  hand 
learned  skill  to  trace  the  lines  and  harmonies  of  form  and  colour? 
or  do  they  bewilder  and  distress  you  by  their  profusion?  For 
your  part  you  are  ignorant  of  these  things :  they  are  not  now  the 
coinage  for  which  the  honours  and  favours  of  the  world  are  any 
longer  to  be  bought.  Then,  alas  for  the  art  education  of  England, 
and  farewell  to  cheerfulness,  health,  and  vigour  on  the  part  of  those 
who  give  the  impetus  and  direction  to  the  thought  of  the  age  ! 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  how  can  it  be  affirmed  that  art  is 
neglected  in  modern  education  so  long  as  the  models  of  anti- 
quity— the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome — are  held  before  the  eyes 
of  our  students,  and  presented  for  their  most  sedulous  imitation? 
Even  granting  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  Christianized  poets  for 
heathens,  yet  who  is  unaware  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
models  of  antiquity  are  read  in  our  schools?    They  are  so 
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Bjrstematused^  shrivelled^  and  overpowered  with  grammar,  that 
not  one  in  twenty  of  the  boys  who  can  skilfully  anatomize  the 
sentences  and  learnedly  derive  the  words  of  the  poet^  has  time 
or  inclination  to  understand  the  value  of  what  he  cons,  or  evdk 
to  perceive  with  himself  that  it  is  poetry.  The  pupil  of  this  so- 
called  education  is  not  taught  above  all  things  to  wait  for  and 
hail  the  inspired  rush  and  lilt  of  the  song,  or  to  observe  the 
energy  of  the  poet's  soul :  scansion^  derivation^  parallelism^  are 
the  main  things  required  of  him.  His  grandest  hope  is  to  pro- 
duce a  correct  imitation  of  another  man.  The  supporters  of 
this  system  are  now  found  generally  ready  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge its  inutility  as  an  end,  but  strongly  insist  upon  its  value 
as  a  means  of  discipline  and  clearing  of  the  mind.  A  halting 
argument,  truly !  The  mind  at  the  age  of  youth  will  form  itself 
in  some  way;  and  may  we  not  as  well  let  it  be  formed  and 
disciplined  by  getting  something  worth  the  having,  as  go  through 
the  process  with  equal  labour  and  no  result,  except  the  formatory 
and  disciplinary  process  itself?  Even  granting  that  the  heathen 
writers  were  properly  taught,  the  question  recurs,  Cannot  Chris- 
tianity furnish  something  better  than  they?  Purity  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  is  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  is  to  us  a  totally 
fictitious  thing ;  the  Latin  of  St.  Augustine  is  to  us  equally  pure 
with  that  of  Cicero ;  all  that  we  can  be  concerned  with  in  the 
authors  of  a  dead  language  is  their  thought.  And  for  the  sake 
of  this  fictitious  purity  to  limit  the  reading  of  those  who  are 
afterwards  to  sway  the  thought  and  destiny  of  the  nation  to 
the  heathens  of  antiquity,  is  to  look  upon  education  merely  as 
an  organic  art, — a  sort  of  arithmetic  which  makes  good  its 
results  upon  whatever  subject  they  be  exhibited,  steel  pens  or 
crowns  of  gold.  Surely  there  are  other  powers  to  be  cultivated, 
and  which  in  some  way  are  cultivated  by  this  modem  educatory 
process,  which  seems  to  take  into  its  scope  alone  the  reasoning, 
coUative,  and  systematizing  powers :  surely  all  philosophy  will 
tell  us  that  the  moral  capacities  are  fixed  for  better  or  for  worse 
during  the  period  of  youth;  and  surely  better  food  might  be 
provided  for  these  unconsidered  parts  of  the  human  nature  thaa 
can  be  found  in  the  world  of  Heathenism.  Has  Christianity  no 
truth,  have  Christian  poetry  and  art  no  ideas,  serviceable  at 
once  for  disciplinary  purposes,  and  afterwards  worthy  of  retention 
for  their  own  sake  ?  We  repeat  our  assertion,  that  the  authors 
now  made  the  vehicles  of  discipline  in  our  schools  might  with 
advantage  be  changed;  and  that  the  training  usually  received 
there  is,  in  spite  of  its  rigour,  imperfect,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
variety,  uncomprehensive.  Most  especially  to  be  deplored  is 
the  absolute  neglect  of  art  education.  What  parent  ever  now 
destines  his  child  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  as  to  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  one  of  the  noblest  stations  in  life  which  can  be  occupied 
by  man  ?     Where  shall  we  find  a  general  school  wliejre  art  pccu- 
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pies  even  an  average  share  of  the  attention  of  the  stndents? 
Nay^  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case^  that  the  artistes  life  and 
calliDg  is  rather  contemned  than  otherwise^  and  the  greatest 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  propose  to  enter  upon 
it.  It  will  be  answered  that  these  restraints  and  social  barriers 
are  never  a  hinderance  to  strong  original  genins ;  that  they  have 
been  frequently  rent  asunder^  and  only  prevent  the  weaker  and 
more  timid,  whose  productions  would  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
Such  an  objection  points  at  once  to  a  most  widely  spread  and 
fundamentally  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  art, — a  con- 
ception which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  evils  of  the  day. 
We  mean,  the  notion  that  nothing  is  acceptable  which  is  not  of 
the  first  order  of  merit, — the  demand  for  perfection  in  every 
thing.  How  cruelly  incongruous  must  such  an  opinion  be  with 
human  nature !  how  crushing  to  human  endeavour  I  We  can- 
not now  pause  to  trace  its  action  throughout  the  wide  extent  of 
its  prevalence :  this  is  done  far  better  than  we  can  do  it  in  the 
memorable  chapter  entitled  ^  Roman  Renaissance/  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Stones  of  Venice.  There  the  reader  will  find 
all  that  we  have  been  treating  of, — false  education,  debased 
sciences,  pride  of  system,  centralizing  tendencies,  which  we 
assign  to  these  times, — fully  discussed,  unmasked,  and  deplored 
with  a  force  of  evidence  irresistible,  and  a  sorrowful  eloquence 
which  must  carry  conviction  to  every  candid  mind.  We  shall 
recur  to  the  subject  when  we  come  to  describe  the  struggle  of 
the  Prae-Raphaelites  against  the  so-called  schools  of '  High  Art.' 
At  present  let  us  only  say  thus  much, — that  to  imagine  that 
the  productions  of  an  artist  of  smaller  power  than  belongs  to  the 
greatest  must  necessarily  be  devoid  of  all  merit  and  value,  is 
cruelly,  entirely,  and  strangely  wrong :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  nothing  has  led  more  to  ruin  and  unhappiness  among  the 
many  whose  power  is  sufficient  to  justify  their  turning  to  art, 
but  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  first  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession, than  the  wearing  struggle  to  emulate  those  who  are 
greater  than  themselves.  The  intellect  which  can  execute  a 
finial  may  be  unable  to  design  a  cathedral ;  but  there  is  a  use 
and  glory  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Art  is  universal 
and  inexhaustible:  the  mind  that  produces  will  ever  find  the 
mind  that  receives ;  and  it  is  an  insult  and  an  infidelity  to  art 
to  suppose  that  any  of  its  lessons,  the  smallest,  can  be  without 
its  advantage  to  some  one.  If  art  of  every  kind  were  more 
•universally  and  carefully  fostered  by  education,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  men  would  be  better,  happier,  and  more  reverential 
than  they  are. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  are  justified  in  arriving  from 
this  comparison  of  the  modem  and  mediaeval  tendencies  and 
performances  in  art,  may  be  briefly  given.  We  find  in  the 
workmen  of  the  Middle  Age  a  freedom,  an  absence  of  self-con- 
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scionsness^  and  a  carelessness  for  minor  p3rfections  and  polish, 
for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  modem  times.  There  are  many, 
Torj  many,  traces  of  failure  in  the  attempts  of  the  mediaeiral 
artists  to  render  in  stone  and  colour  all  that  was  in  their  own 
hearts ;  but  it  is  failure — ^we  are  speaking  of  the  great  periods — 
with  which  we  can  always  sympathise,  and  which  heightens  by 
that  sympathy  the  interest  of  the  work.  It  is  failure  arising 
not  from  mistaken  notions  of  the  legitimate  use  and  value  of  the 
material,  nor  from  languor  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  but  from 
that  powerlcssness  which  will  at  times  beset  those  amongst  as 
of  the  most  commanding  potency,  to  make  their  art  the  medium 
of  expressing  the  thing  that  beats  and  flames  within  them. 
How  few  of  the  failures  in  architecture,  in  painting,  in  poetry, 
which  sadden  the  present  hour,  can  command  this  manly  sym- 
pathy !  How  many  have  arisen  from  entire  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  beauty  !  how  many  more  from  that  abnegaticm  of 
the  limits  of  art,  whereby,  for  example,  philosophy  has  been 
dragged  into  rhyme,  and  your  German  cartoon  looms  upon 
you  with  its  *  subjective  and  objective  side !  ^  how  many  more 
seem  to  spring  from  an  effete  and  stale  weariness  as  of  a  senes- 
cent world ! 

The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dramatic :  the  art  of  modem 
Europe  is  analytic.  All  those  branches  of  art  which  require  a 
material  medium,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  ornamental 
arcliitecture,  flourished  more  widely  in  the  Middle  Ages  than 
poetry,  which  requires  no  such  material  medium.  In  modem 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  is  the  prevailing  art.  And 
yet  the  comparatively  few  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  stand 
unsurpassed  among  their  brethren.  Such  are  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, and  Dante, — masters  of  a  naturalness,  a  dramatic  force, 
and  a  grotesqueness  at  which  men  marvel.  And,  moreover,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  other  poets  are  true  and  great  only  as  they 
partake  of  the  qualities  for  which  these  mentioned  stand  pre- 
eminent. We  see  instinctively  that  these  and  those  like  them 
must  have  written  solely  for  the  magnificent  joy  and  energy  of 
writing,  just  as  painters  paint  and  sculptors  carve  through  the 
love  of  beautiful  colours  and  forms.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  troubled  much  with  the  vexations  of  the  modem  poet, — 
choice  of  expression,  torturing  of  phrases, — the  never  ending 
question,  ^  How  shall  I  say  it  ? '  They  were,  like  the  men  around 
them,  full  of  free  joyous  life,  revelling  in  the  present,  with  the 
keenest  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  of  the  universe; 
with  a  noble  gravity  upon  them,  doubtless,  but  a  gravity  arising 
from  fulness  of  thought,  not  from  dull  and  torpid  powers  of 
receiving  and  entertaining  what  things  came  to  them.  Such 
nien  would  be  little  addicted  to  thought  about  thinking,  dissec- 
tion of  the  passions,  reflections  upon  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  morbid  self-anatomy,  and  bringing  to  light  wlmt  God 
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Lad  concealed  because  it  is  ugly.  One  might  smile  to  think 
what  sort  of  a  figure  Byron,  'the  glassy-eyed,  teeth-grinding 
Giaour,'  would  have  cut,  if  suddenly  presented  to  and  bidden  to 
energize  before  the  busy  builders  of  Chartres  or  Amiens.  Or, 
even  better,  what  would  they  have  made  of  some  unhappy,  creed- 
tearing  poet  of  the  present  hour  ?  How  many  shameful  displays 
of  ignorance  might  have  been  averted,  and  how  many  failures 
avoided,  had  all  the  writers  of  the  day,  whose  power  in  words  is 
wonderful,  and  whose  perverted  industry  in  the  painful  process  of 
self-dissection  cannot  be  denied,  taken  equal  pains  to  become 
possessed  with  a  knowledge  and  reverence  of  the  glory  and 
goodness  of  God  in  His  universe ! 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  diflTerence  between  a  dramatic 
and  an  analytic  period,  than  by  comparing  for  a  moment  the  old 
romaunt  with  the  modem  novel.  The  one  gives  us  actions,  the 
other  characters;  the  one  gives  men  and  women,  the  other 
attributes:  we  love  the  men  and  women;  the  attributes  we  can 
never  love.*  The  sole  object  of  the  one  is  to  crowd  together 
attitudes,  actions,  and  scenes :  it  has  no  plot,  or  as  little  as  may 
be :  many  men  appear  in  it,  and  are  never  seen  again :  many 
are  ruthlessly  made  no  more  of  than  the  killing  of  them ;  and 
when  these  are  gone,  others  supervene  in  crowded  and  almost 
unmanageable  array ;  the  action  spins  along,  the  pictures  change 
away,  and  renew  themselves  incessantly.  All  is  life, — full,  free, 
unstinted,  vigorous  life.  This  is  very  unscientific,  and  very 
different  from  the  modem  novel,  with  its  wire-spun  plot,  its 
careful  analysis  of  character, — so  many  attributes  make  a  hero, 
so  many  a  villain, — ^its  suspended  catastrophe,  its  careful  using 
up  of  ail  the  characters.  Very  different,  also,  is  the  age  which 
flung  forth  the  one  from  the  age  which  produces  the  other. 

But  is  there  no  dramatic  power  or  feeling  left  in  the  world  ? 
Are  we  to  writhe  for  ever  under  the  curse  of  subjectivity,  inex- 
tricably in  the  mesh  of  self-analysis,  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of 
self-consciousness  in  which  we  never  reach  an  end,  but  return 
inevitably  again  and  again  upon  our  own  tracks?  Is  mordacity 
of  the  heart,  misery,  blind  hurry  of  rage  against  God  and  man, 
to  be  the  law  of  the  poet,  and  wilful  ignorance  of  the  wonders 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Christian? 
Surely  human  nature  beats,  and  thrills,  and  agonizes  the  same 
under  the  base  garments  of  civilization, — ^the  hat,  and  coat,  and 
digitty  trowser,  as  under  the  heroical  trappings  of  knighthood, 
— gold  and  azure,  green  and  purple.  Surely  the  teachings  of 
dawn  and  sunset,  of  waving  tree  and  whirling  river,  are  as 
solemn  and  full  of  meaning  to  us  as  ever  they  were  to  our  fore- 
fathers; and  ought  to  arouse  in  our  hearts  other  emotions  than 

*  The  only  exception  is  Thackeray,  who  is  purely  dramatic,  and  whose  men  and 
women  are  reguhirly  alive. 
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sadness^  despair,  aud  the  unformed  yeaniings  of  sentimentalitj. 
Let  U8  abandon  our  pride  of  knowledge,  and  listen  for  the  voice 
of  God  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  trees,— our  pride  of  perfec- 
tion, and  accept  the  work  of  our  artists,  imperfect,  if  it  must  be 
so,  demanding  only  in  it  the  unfailing  tokens  of  the  living  soul, 
—our  pride  of  state,  and  consent  to  take  one  another  and  be 
taken  at  real  worth.  A  movement  towards  these  things,  with 
which  the  name  of  Ruskin  is  inseparably  connected,  is  now  to 
be  described. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  something  of  the  Frse- 
Raphaelites,  though,  perhaps,  not  many  have  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  signification  of  the  word:  many,  however,  will  have 
looked  at  certain  pictures  upon  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions, 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  Prae-Baphaelites,  and  are  in  some 
way  different  from  the  usual  run  of  pictures.  Very  different 
emotions  have  been  aroused  by  the  works  of  the  men  who  bear 
this  name.  Some  have  proclaimed  themselves  in  open  abhorrence 
of  them ;  great  numbers  who,  of  their  own  natursd  minds,  might 
have  been  inclined  to  admire,  have  been  led,  after  the  manner 
of  all  multitudes,  to  join  the  cry  of  depreciation ;  while  a  few 
have  perhaps  stood  by  in  silence,  doubting,  yet  loving.  Only 
one  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  from  the  beginning  perceived  and 
hailed  with  unwavering  voice  in  the  Prse-Raphaelites  the  dawn 
and  beginning  of  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  art.  That  one 
man  is  John  Ruskin ;  and  to  those  whom  timidity  prevents  from 
expressing  their  full  sense  of  what  is  admirable  in  the  Prae- 
Raphaelites'  work,  or  who  are  held  neuter  by  the  great  names 
which  appear  against  them,  or  by  ignorance  of  the  causes  which 
make  the  pictures  of  the  Prse- Raphaelites  different  from  those 
of  other  men,  as  though  something  strange,  novel,  and  danger- 
ous were  at  work,  he  speaks  thus,  in  explanation  of  the  name 
adopted  by  the  '  Prse-Raphaelite '  brethren,  and  of  the  principle 
upon  which  they  work. 

In  the  fourth  of  the  Edinburgh  Lectures,  entitled  Pra- 
Raphaelitism,  he  begins  by  inquiring  into  the  difference  between 
the  principles  upon  which  art  has  been  pursued  before  and  since 
Raphael : — 

*  You  *must  be  aware,'  he  says,  '  that  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  the  Prffi-Baphaelites  have  been  attacked,  is  the  charge  that 
they  wish  to  bring  us  back  to  a  time  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  when 
the  principles  of  drawing,  and  of  art  in  general,  were  comparatively 
unknown ;  and  this  attack,  therefore,  is  entirely  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  although,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  we  cannot 
at  present  produce  artists  altogether  equal  to  Raphael,  yet  that  we 
are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of  greater  illumination  than,  at  all  events, 
any  artists  who  preceded  Raphael;  so  that  we  consider  ourselves 
entitled  to  look  down  upon  them,  and  say  that,  all  things  considered, 
they  did  some  wonderful  things  for  their  time ;  but  that  as  for  com- 
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paring  the  art  of  Giotto  to  that  of  Wilkie  or  Edwin  Landseer,  it 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous, — ^the  one  being  a  mere  infant  in  pro- 
fession, and  the  others  accomplished  workmen.' 

In  reply  to  this^  he  observes  that  this  progress  has  certainly 
taken  place  in  some  things ;  but  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
main  thing  to  be  noticed  respecting  modem  and  ancient  art. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  modem  art  is  not  so  much  distinguished  from 
old  art  by^  greater  skill,  as  by  a  radical  change  in  temper.  The  art 
of  this  day  is  not  merely  a  more  knowing  art  than  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century, — it  is  altogether  another  art.  Between  the  two 
there  is  a  g^eat  gulf, — a  distinction  for  ever  ineffaceable.  The 
change  from  one  to  the  other  was  not  that  of  the  child  into  the  man, 
as  we  usually  consider  it ;  it  was  that  of  the  chrysalis  into  the  butter- 
fly. There  was  an  entire  change  in  the  habits,  food,  method  of  exist- 
ence, and  heart  of  the  whole  creature.  That  we  know  more  than 
thirteenth-century  people  is  perfectly  true ;  but  this  is  not  the 
essential  difference  between  us  and  them.  We  are  diflferent  kind  of 
creatures  from  them,  as  different  as  moths  are  different  from  cater- 
piUars  ;  and  different  in  a  certain  broad  and  vast  sense,  which  I  shall 
try  this  evening  to  explain  and  prove  to  you ;  different  not  merely  in 
this  or  that  result  of  minor  circumstances,  not  as  you  are  different 
from  people  who  never  saw  a  locomotive  engine,  or  a  Highlander  of 
this  century  from  a  Higlilander  of  1745 ;  different  in  a  far  broader 
and  mightier  sense  than  that,  in  a  sense  so  great  and  clear,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  separate  all  the  Christian  nations  and  tongues  of  the 
early  time  from  those  of  latter  time,  and  speak  of  them  in  one 
group  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  an  infinite 
significance  in  that  term,  which  I  want  you  to  dwell  upon  and  work 
out :  it  is  a  term  which  we  use  in  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  truth, 
but  without  fully  penetrating  into  that  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
I  want  to  deepen  and  make  clear  to  you  this  consciousness  that  the 
world  has  had  essentially  a  trinity  of  ages, — the  Classical  Age,  the 
Middle  Age,  the  Modern  Age;  each  of  these  embracing  ages  and 
individuals  of  apparently  enormous  separation  in  mind,  but  united  in 
the  spirit  of  their  age, — the  Classical  Age  having  its  Egyptians  and 
Ninevites,  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  Middle  Age  having  its  Goths 
and  Franks,  Lombards  and  Italians ;  the  Modern  Ages  having  their 
French  and  English,  Spaniards  and  Germans :  but  all  these  distinc- 
tions being  in  each  case  subordinate  to  the  mightier  and  broader  dis- 
tinction between  Classicalism,  Medi»valism,  and  Modernism.' 

He  then  paints  this  distinction  in  few  and  terrible  words : — 

*  I  say  that  Classicalism  began,  wherever  civilization  began,  with 
Pagan  Faith.  Mediievalism  began  and  continued,  wherever  civiliza- 
tion b^an  and  continued  to  confess  Christ.  And,  lastly.  Modernism 
began  and  continues,  wherever  civilization  began  and  continues  to  deny 
Christ.' 

The  bitter  truth  contained  in  these  words  is  not  to  be  denied. 
So  far  as  we  do  confess  Christ,  the  Lord,  we  are  one  with  the 
believers  of  all  times ;  but  in  so  far  as  wc  deny  our  own  creed 
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in  manj  ways  great  and  small,  are  we  not  essentially  ourselves, 
the  Chnstians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  this  distinguished 
from  the  Christians  of  all  other  ages,  and  from  the  Turk  and 
Jew  of  our  own  age?  So  that  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  may  boast  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  prac- 
tically ignores  his  religion  upon  every  possible  occasion,  seems 
ashamed  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  skulking  necessity,  will  not  bring 
it  into  his  actions  and  daily  life,  acknowledge  it  in  all  his  ways, 
set  it  always  before  him ;  but  who  brings  it  up  reluctantly,  at 
intervals,  very  much  as  though  it  were  a  '  ghost  to  trouble  joy,' 
and  certainly  as  if  it  had  never  been  written.  Let  the  chUdren 
of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King,  To  take  the  example  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned.  Do  any  of  us  ever  dream  that  an 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  may  be  made  in  art  ?  Truly,  it  is 
far  otherwise.  ^  When  you  go  home  to  your  own  rooms,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  richly  decorated  at  all,  examine  what  that 
decoration  consists  of.  You  wiU  find  Cupids,  Graces,  Floras, 
Dianas,  Jupiters,  Jimos.  But  you  will  not  find,  except  in  the 
form  of  an  engraving,  bought  primarily  for  its  artistic  beauty, 
either  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  or  Lazarus,  or  Dives.  And  if,  a 
thousand  years  hence,  any  carious  investigator  were  to  dig  up 
the  ruins  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  know  your  history,  he  would 
think  that  you  had  all  been  heathens.'  Here  we  begin  to  see  the 
greatness  of  the  revolution  attempted  by  these  Prse-Raphaelite 
heretics,  as  they  have  been  called.  This  change  from  medieval- 
ism into  modernism,  this  abnegation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
power  of  art,  which  looks  for  no  truth  higher  than  mere  grace- 
fulness and  beauty  of  execution,  and  is  utterly  careless  of  the 
higher  and  deeper  meanings,  engrained  in  our  Christian  feelings, 
of  which  art  was  once  the  medium,  takes  its  date  from  the  life- 
time of  Raphael;  and  the  Prae-Raphaelite  brethren  have  stead- 
fastly resolved  no  more  to  bury  their  souls  in  the  so-called 
schools  of  'high  art,*  but  to  return  in  spirit,- to  return  to  the 
style  of  subject  and  treatment  which  inspired  the  mighty 
medisevals  before  Raphael;  which  may  be  expressed  in  these 
few  words, — the  painting  of  what  they  have  themselves  seen  aud 
felt.     But  we  must  again  quote  Mr.  Ruskin. 

*  Now  so  justly  have  the  PrK-Raphaelites  chosen  their  time  and 
name,  that  the  great  change  which  clouds  the  career  of  medisEval  art 
was  effected,  not  only  in  Raphael's  time,  hut  by  Raphael's  own  prac- 
tice, and  by  his  practice  in  the  very  centre  of  his  available  Ufe,  You 
remember,  doubtless,  what  high  ground  we  have  for  placing  the 
beginning  of  human  intellectual  strength  at  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  (Luke  ii.  43, 49.)  Assume,  therefore,  this  period  for  the  begin- 
ning of  Raphael's  strength.  He  died  at  thirty-seven.  And  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  one  half-year  only  past  the  precise  centre  of  his 
available  life,  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  to  decorate  the  Vatican  for 
Pope  Julius  II. ;  and  having  until  that  time  worked  exclusively  in 
the  ancient  and  stern  mediaeval  manner,  he,  in  the  first  chamber  which 
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he  decorated  in  that  palace,  wrote  upon  the  walls  the  Mene^  TeJeel^ 
Uphanin  of  the  arts  of  Christianity. 

*  And  he  wrote  it  thus :  On  one  wall  of  the  chamber  he  placed  a 
picture  of  the  World  or  Kingdom  of  Theohgy,  presided  over  by 
Christ.  And  on  the  side  wall  of  the  same  chamber  he  placed  the 
World  or  Eangdom  of  Foetry^  presided  over  by  Apollo.  And  from 
that  spot,  and  from  that  hour,  the  intellect  and  the  art  of  Italy  date 
their  degradation. 

*  Observe,  however,  the  significance  of  this  feet  is  not  in  the  mere 
tise  of  the  figure  of  the  heatl^n  god  to  indicate  the  domain  of  poetry. 
Such  a  symbolical  use  had  been  made  of  the  figures  of  heathen  deities 
in  the  best  times  of  Christian  art.  But  it  is  in  the  fact,  that  being 
oaUed  to  Rome  especially  to  adorn  the  palace  of  the  so-called  head  of 
the  Church,  and  called  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  Christian 
artists  of  his  time,  Eaphael  had  neither  religion  nor  originality  enough 
to  trace  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  one  true  God,  as  well  as  that  of  theology ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  elevated  the  creations  offmcy  on  the  one  wall  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  objects  of  faith  on  the  other ;  that  in  deliberate, 
balanced  opposition  to  the  rock  of  the  Mount  Zion,  he  reared  the 
rock  of  Parnassus,  and  the  rock  of  the  Necropolis  ;  that  among  the 
masters  of  poetry  we  find  him  enthroning  Petrai^eh  and  Pindar,  but 
not  Isaiah  nor  David ;  and  for  lords  over  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
we  find  the  masters  of  the  school  of  Athens,  but  neither  of  those 
greater  masters  by  the  last  of  whom  that  school  was  rebuked, — those 
who  received  their  wisdom  from  heaven  itself  in  the  vision  of  Gibeon 
and  the  lightning  of  Damascus. 

*  The  doom  of  the  arts  of  Europe  went  forth  from  that  chamber  ; 
and  it  was  brought  about  in  great  part  by  the  very  excellencies  of  the 
man  who  had  thus  marked  the  commencement  of  decline.  The  per- 
fection of  execution  and  the  beauty  of  feature  which  were  attained  in 
his  works  and  in  those  of  his  great  contemporaries,  rendered  finish  of 
execution  and  beauty  of  form  the  chief  object  of  all  artists;  and 
thenceforward  execution  was  looked  for  rather  than  thought,  and 
beauty  rather  than  veracity.' 

We  wish  that  space  allowed  us  to  proceed  with  these  extracts ; 
but  we  can  only  entreat  all  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
all-important  subject,  the  present  position  of  art,  the  way  in 
which  it  has  falsified  itself  and  its  uses,  and  the  noble  remedy 
for  this  evil, — the  simple  boldness  to  follow  your  own  instincts, 
to  do  what  you  can  really  do  from  your  own  soul,  not  seeking  to 
root  yourself  and  flower  upon  the  soul  of  another  : — ^let  all  who 
are  anxious  for  truth  and  impatient  of  evil,  read  the  Lecture 
from  which  we  have  taken  these  illustrious  words.  But,  once 
more,  we  claim  to  allow  Mr.  Euskin  to  give  his  own  account 
of  the  Prse-Raphaelite  brethren. 

*  But  the  time  has  at  last  come  for  all  this  to  be  put  an  end  to ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  way  in  which  the 
men  have  risen  who  are  to  do  it.  Pupils  in  the  same  schools,  receiving 
precisely  the  same  instruction  which  for  so  long  a  ti^e  has  paralysdU 
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every  one  of  our  painters, — ^these  boys  agree  in  disliking  to  copy  the 
antique  statues  set  before  them.  They  copy  them  as  they  are  bid, 
and  they  copy  them  better  than  any  one  else ;  they  carry  off  prize 
after  prize,  and  yet  they  hate  their  work.  At  last  they  are  admitted 
to  study  from  the  life ;  they  find  the  life  very  different  from  the 
antiques,  and  say  so.  Their  teachers  tell  them  the  antique  is  the  best, 
and  they  mustn't  copy  the  life.  They  agree  among  themselves  that 
they  like  the  life,  and  that  copy  it  they  will.  They  do  copy  it  faith- 
fully, and  their  masters  forthwith  declare  them  to  be  lost  men.  Their 
fellow-students  hiss  them  whenever  they  enter  the  room.  They  can't 
help  it ;  they  join  hands,  and  totally  resist  both  the  hissing  and  the 
instruction.  Accidentally  a  few  prints  of  the  works  of  Giotto,  a  few 
casts  from  those  of  Ghiberti,  fall  into  their  hands,  and  they  see  in 
these  something  they  never  saw  before, — something  intensely  and 
everlastingly  true.  They  examine  further  into  the  matter ;  they  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  laid  before  you 
to-night ;  they  form  themselves  into  a  body,  and  enter  upon  that 
crusade  which  has  hitherto  been  victorious,  and  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely and  triumphantly  victorious.  The  great  mistake  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  public  mind  from  fully  going  with  them,  must 
soon  be  corrected.  That  mistake  was  the  supposition  that,  instead  of 
wishing  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  the  early  ages,  these  men  wished 
to  bring  back  the  ignorance  of  the  early  ages.  This  notion,  grounded 
first  on  some  hardness  in  their  earlier  works,  which  result^ — ^as  it 
must  always  result — from  the  downright  and  earnest  effort  to  paint 
nature  as  in  a  looking-glass,  was  fostered  partly  by  the  jealousy  of 
their  beaten  competitors ;  and  partly  by  the  pure,  perverse,  and  hope- 
less ignorance  of  the  whole  body  of  art-critics,  so  called,  connected 
with  the  press.  No  notion  was  ever  more  baseless  or  more  ridiculous. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  Prse-Raphaelites  did  not  dmw  well :  in  the 
face  of  the  fact,  that  the  principal  member  of  their  body,  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  had  literally  encumbered 
himself  with  the  medals  given  as  prizes  for  drawing.  It  was  asserted 
that  they  did  not  draw  in  perspective,  by  men  who  themselves  knew 
no  more  of  perspective  than  they  did  of  astrology.  It  was  asserted 
that  they  sinned  against  the  appearances  of  nature,  by  men  who  had 
never  drawn  so  much  as  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  from  nature  in  their  lives. 
And,  lastly,  when  all  these  calumnies  or  absurdities  would  tell  no 
more,  and  it  began  to  be  forced  upon  men's  unwilling  belief  that  the 
style  of  the  Prae-Raphaelites  was  true  according  to  nature,  the  last 
foi^ry  invented  respecting  them  is,  that  they  copy  photographs.  You 
observe  how  completely  this  last  piece  of  malice  defeats  all  the  rest. 
It  admits  they  are  true  to  nature,  though  only  that  it  may  deprive 
them  of  all  merit  in  being  so.  But  it  may  itself  be  at  once  refuted 
by  the  bold  challenge  to  their  opponents  to  produce  a  Pras-Baphaelite 

picture,  or  anything  like  one,  by  themselves  copying  a  photograph 

Let  me  at  once  clear  your  minds  from  all  these  doubts,  and  at  once 
contradict  all  these  calumnies Fra3-Kaphaelitism  has  but  one  prin- 
ciple, that  of  absolute,  uncompromising  truth  in  all  that  it  does, 
obtained  by  working  everything,  down  to  the  most  minute  detsdl, 
from  nature,  and  from  nature  only.  Every  Pise-Kaphaelite  landscape 
Jjackground  is  painted,  to  the  last  touch,  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
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thing  itself.  Every  Pna-Baphaelite  figure,  however  siudied  in  expres- 
sion, is  a  true  portrait  of  some  living  person.  Every  minute  accessory 
is  painted  in  the  same  manner.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  the  school  has  heeu  attacked  by  other 
artists,  is  the  enormous  cost  of  care  and  labour  which  such  a  system 
demands  from  those  who  adopt  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the  present 
slovenly  and  imperfect  style.' 

The  works  of  the  Pree-Baphaelites^  as  a  body,  are  marked  by 
an  openly  aggressive  character,  which  may  suf&ciently  account 
for  the  violence  of  the  opposition  offered  to  them.  They  are 
averse  from  all  the  ordinary  mannerism  of  artistic  gracefubiess, 
desiring  nothing  more  than  to  be  sincere  in  whatever  they  un- 
dertake. And  this  had  given  them  an  appearance  of  hostility  to 
other  schools,  which^  according  to  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Buskin, 
will  more  and  more  wear  off,  as  the  school  extends  itself,  and 
embraces  whatever  is  noble  in  the  art  of  other  countries.  Ano- 
ther thing  to  be  remarked,  as  belonging  to  them  in  common^  is 
the  extreme  care  paid  to  their  foregrounds,  and  their  neglect  of 
distant  effects,  which  can  only  be  rendered  by  a  bold  conven- 
tionalism. Ruskin  says,  that  they  end  where  Turner  delighted 
to  begin ;  and  that  they,  as  landscape  painters,  take  up  a  part  of 
the  work  upon  which  Turner,  except  in  some  instances,  chose 
not  to  expend  his  chief  power.  How  healthy,  how  all-embracing 
is  the  eye  and  heart  of  this  great  man,  who  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  Tumerian  picturesque  as  in  the  Prse-Raphaelite  realization, 
and  can  as  well  appreciate  the  rude  vigour  of  the  Dutch  painters 
as  he  can  the  purism  of  Monk  Fra  Angelico !  Meanwhile, 
what  he  has  been  declaring  to  us  is  coming  to  be  believed.  A 
few  days,  and  the  nation  will  be  doing  reverence  before  the  re- 
mains of  the  misunderstood  Turner :  a  few  years,  and  England 
will  have  in  her  Prse-Baphaelites  a  school,  an  epoch  of  painting, 
worthy  of  the  third  age  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Kuskin  speaks  most  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  painting 
in  this  country  at  the  present  hour,  as .  compared  with  the 
time  when  he  began  his  career  by  unfolding  to  the  English  pub- 
lic the  greatness  of  their  own  Turner.  There  was  scarcely  a 
picture  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Artists  last  year,  he 
assures  us,  which  did  not  betray  marks  of  the  influence  of  the 
Prse-Baphaelites.  And  never  was  there  an  exhibition  in  which 
praise  so  little  qualified  could  be  bestowed  upon  so  many.  The 
same,  we  rejoice  to  hope,  holds  true  with  regard  to  architecture, 
since  Ruskin  has  gained  the  ear  of  the  public.  All  over  the 
country  we  see  springing  up  edifices,  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  far  from  being  mere  copies  of  the  ancient  Grothic ;  and  these 
may  be  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  great  periods  in  archi- 
tecture, founded,  indeed,  upon  the  ancient  Gothic,  as  this  was 
founded  upon  the  Roman  and  Byzantine ;  but  which  shall  grow 
and  change  with  a  life  of  their  own,  typical  of  the  changing  life 
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of  the  generations  which  shall  raise  them.  If  this  shall  ever 
be, — and  its  realization  seems  not  so  far  off, — ^how  great  gratitude 
and  honour  will  be  due  to  the  brave  thinker  who  has  not  quailed 
in  the  teeth  of  enmity  and  calumny  the  most  rancorous,  to 
stand  forth  in  vindication  of  the  righteous  and  eternal  laws  of 
beauty  and  truth !  Ruskin  has  never  hesitated  to  expose  the 
faults  of  the  age,  though  incurring  thereby  the  bitterest  and 
basest  personal  hostility ;  and  is  not  less  fearless  in  seizing  upon 
and  proclaiming  merit  wherever  he  perceives  it.  We  have  in  liim 
an  art-critic  whose  integrity  can  never  be  doubted,  and  whose 
pre-eminent  judgment  and  knowledge  render  his  decisions  almost 
final.  Yet,  to  one  unacquainted  with  human  nature  and  its 
perversities,  it  might  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  hear  some  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  one  so  able. 
He  has  been  accused  of  dogmatism  and  rashness;  yet  he 
has,  he  tells  us,  spent  fifteen  years  of  unremitting  labour  in  the 
endeavour  to  discover  the  principles  of  art,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  demonstration  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
careless  sentence  in  the  whole  of  his  writings.  He  has  been 
charged  by  others,  and  that  most  bitterly,  with  unfairness,  hasti- 
ness, and  prejudice  in  his  judgments  of  the  works  of  other  men. 
And  this  in  the  teeth  of  his  wondrous  laudations  and  defendings 
of  the  unfriended  Turner,  and  of  the  persecuted  Prae-Raphaelitcs. 
The  clamour  with  which  this  charge  has  been  urged  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  proverb,  'Look  at  the  hangman,  when  it 
comes  home  to  himself.^  We  shall  say  no  more  than  this 
about  it.  Another  error  which  we  have  observed  in  some 
who  have  attempted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  great  critic, 
is  as  follows :  —  They  bring  together,  culling  from  differ- 
ent places,  passages  in  Ruskin  which  seem  contradictory  of 
one  another;  these  they  print  in  opposition  columns,  and 
then  triumphantly  inquire  into  the  saiety  of  following  a  guide 
who  contradicts  himself.  What  drivelling  is  this !  Is  a  writer 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  trim  chopping  machine,  to  cut  out 
all  his  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  same  unvarying  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  ?  Because  in  some  moment  of  sorrow 
our  author  may  have  despaired  about  effecting  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  may  have  written  about  it  in  a 
dcsi)onding  manner,  is  he  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  self  con- 
sistency, to  despair  in  each  succeeding  volume,  under  penalty 
of  conviction  of  inconsistency  at  the  bar  of  some  flippant 
reviewer  ?  Are  the  passionate  feelings  of  a  man,  whwe 
zeal  and  earnestness  are  so  intense,  never  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  his  writing  ?  or  is  it  supposed  that  any  one  can 
write  to  any  purpose  at  all  who  writes  with  the  mor.il 
powers  in  abeyance?  Upon  some  such  hypothesis  as  this 
we  may  perhaps  account  for  the  astounding  silliness  of  the 
objection  against   Ruskin,  that   in  writings  extended   over   &o 
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large  a  space  of  a  man's  life,  upon  subjects  which  are  so  difficult, 
'  :ie  sometimes  may  contradict  himself.  The  same  objection  would 
hold  against  many  other  great  didactic  works.  In  order  to  gain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  Ruskin,  w^e  must  approach  him 
in  no  spirit  of  cavilling, — for  we  shall  find  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  in  critical  acumen  and  accuracy, — but  with  a 
zealous  desire. to  receive  all  that  we  can  from  one  gifted  for  our 
benefit  with  clearer  insight  than  we  are.  We  must  not  take 
oftence  at  anything  which  we  may  happen  to  find  at  variance 
ivith  our  own  preconceptions.  Be  sure  that  in  art  there 
may  be  two  true  opinions  on  the  same  matter,  and  that  the 
same  man  may  entertain  each  at  different  times.  What  we 
have  to  look  for  is  evidence  of  careful  thought  in  Ruskin  :  this  is 
never  absent^  and  from  his  other  credentials  we  may  justly  infer 
that  wherever  he  really  has  studied  what  he  writes  about, 
his  opinion  is  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  Let  us  never  reject 
Buskin  because  he  is  not  consistent  with  our  own  opinion  upon 
some  particular  or  another.  He  is  sometimes  not  consistent 
with  himself,  and  is  always  brave  enough  to  be  willing  to  recant 
former  errors.  We  may,  therefore,  be  safe  in  resohdng  as 
follows: — ^We  will  not  suffer  such  a  man  as  this  to  go  from 
us  unheard,  unheeded;  to  add  one  more  to  the  number  of 
those  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  Let  us  rather 
embrace  his  teaching,  with  gi'atitude  that  so  mighty  a  teacher 
has  been  sent  amongst  us,  who  proclaims  certainty  where 
seemed  to  rest  the  very  darkness  of  doubt,  whose  inspired 
f^aze  can  penetrate,  as  his  eloquence  open  up,  the  causes  and 
fountains  of  all  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  moral  and  material 
universe. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  criticism  to  be  compelled  to  analyse 
and  take  to  pieces  what  is  essentially  a  whole.  A  criticism  of 
a  work  of  art  is  a  series  of  divisions  upon  different  principles, 
which  the  artist  has  acted  upon  without  being  conscious  of  it ; 
and  the  critic  is  compelled  to  group  these  principles  in  a  sort  of 
net-work  of  theory,  to  express  the  different  points  of  view  which 
he  takes.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  good  criticism  is  such  as 
takes  for  its  principles  of  division  what  are  in  truth  and  fact 
laws  which  should  govern  the  mind  of  the  artist;  while  bad 
criticism  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  peculiar  modes  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  critic  may  happen  to  regard  the  subject 
before  him.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  are  eternal  and 
immutable  laws  of  l)cauty,  to  which  the  Creator  Himself  adheres 
in  His  work,  and  which  can  never  be  departed  from  by  any 
human  workman  with  impunity. 

*  Slight  those  who  say  amidst  their  sickly  liealths, 
Thou  livest  by  rule.     What  doth  not  so  but  man  ? 
Houses  i\jv  built  hy  rule,  and  commonwealths. 
Entloo  the  trusty  &un,  if  that  vou  can,  r^^^^^T^ 
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From  hii  ecliptic  line  ;  beckon  the  sky. 
Who  lives  by  rule,  then,  keeps  good  company. 

*  Who  keeps  no  guard  upon  himself  is  slack, 
And  rots  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw ; 
Man  is  a  shop  of  rules ;  a  well-trussed  pack, 
Whose  every  parcel  underwrites  a  law. 
Lose  not  thyself,  nor  give  thy  humours  way ; 
God  gave  them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key.*  * 

And  the  great  business  of  criticism  is  to  show  how  these 
grand,  divinely  appointed  laws  are  fulfilled  or  neglected,  as  may 
happen.  We  have  hitherto  considered  Mr.  Ruskin  solely  as  a 
critic,  and  perhaps  his  chief  value  to  us  at  present  lies  in  his 
pre-eminence  as  such.  W^e  have  full  need  of  one  able  to  unfold 
to  us  in  lucid  and  majestic  order  the  wondrous  laws  which 
harmonize  the  world,  and  must  ever  guide  the  hand  of  men; 
nay,  it  has  been  not  the  smallest  part  of  his  business  to  demon- 
strate to  us — ^what  we  seemed  to  have  slid  into  the  habit  of 
forgetting — the  very  existence  of  such  laws.  But  his  absolute 
greatness,  in  our  eyes  at  leasts  consists  in  his  being  more  than  a 
critic.  In  him,  as  in  Plato,  and  in  the  world-philosophers 
whose  names  are  held  most  tenderly,  we  have  great  ruling  prin- 
ciples set  forward ;  but  these  are  principles  of  vital  potency, 
lying  at  the  root  of  innumerable  inexhaustible  forms  and  exist- 
ences, which  are  massed  upon  them.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  critic^ 
but  he  is  a  philosopher  moreover;  and  it  is  good  to  mark  how 
his  philosophy  saves  his  critical  power  from  sinking  into  mere 
systematizing,  which  would  be  truth  without  force,  salt  without 
savour.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  this  great  man, 
without  marking  the  wondrous  flow,  and  melody,  and  majesty 
of  his  style.  Yet  how  are  we  to  do  this?  How  represent  ^ose 
overwhelming  sentences,  at  which  we  gaze  at  first  with  a  dizzy 
sense  of  utter  beauty,  collecting  little;  then  marking  their 
lightness,  swiftness,  and  graceful  strength, — their  wonderfuDy 
various  harmonies,  wreaths  and  curves  of  sound  more  subtle  than 
any  we  ever  found  in  music  itself?  They  rush  along,  changing 
and  swinging  like  the  swift  mass  of  some  mighty  riv^^  with 
swirl,  and  eddy,  and  shifting  forms  of  wave.  They  speak  of 
glorious  things,  lovely  colours,  lovely  forms,  faiths,  hopes, 
prayers,  God  and  man;  until  the  very  page  seems  to  glow  and 
brighten  with  all  that  is  highest  and  dearest  to  us^  until  the  soul 
of  the  reader  is  shaken  with  strange  emotion,  and  his  hand 
strengthened  to  wage  the  ceaseless  war  of  good  with  evil.  We 
repeat,  that  the  true  greatness  of  our  author  lies  in  this,  his 
matchless  eloquence,  itself  compounded  of  many  elements  and 
qualities  which  together  form  a  mighty  power,  lifting  the  souls 

♦  Geo?Tgc  Herbert,  quoted  by  Raskin.      ^  , 
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of  men  above  their  usual  level  to  au  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  self- 
forgetfiilnesB,  reverence  for  God^  and  faith  in  man.  How  won- 
derful is  this  force  which  lies  in  those  who  have  felt  in  their 
inmost  souls  the  grandeur  and  awfulness  of  beauty  and  truth, 
until  they  are  utterly  possessed  with  them  and  carried  away,  to 
thd  entire  forgetfulness  of  over-refinement  and  consciousness ; 
carried  away,  yet  on  the  wings  of  the  dove;  led  swiftly,  but  by 
a  serene  spirit,  with  an  awful  gravity,  most  averse  from  the 
rush  and  hurry  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  I  It  has  been  so  in  all  ages.  '  Think  not,' 
cried  Plato, '  to  reach  the  temple  of  the  Muses  without  divine 
madness.' 

Had  space  allowed,  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  reader,  in  as  definite  a  manner  as  we  could,  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  upon  the  several  subjects  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  These  are  mingled  and  blended  together  in 
nature ;  Mr.  Ruskin  often  intermingles  them  in  criticism,  yet 
sometimes  even  he  is  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  distinct  treat- 
ment, to  hold  them  separated.  Where  he  has  done  so,  we  may 
safely  follow.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  light  of  his  genius  as  a  declarer  of  the  scope  and  dignity  of 
these  arts. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  De  la  Long6mt6  Humaine  et  de  la   Qtiantite  de 

Vie  sur  le  Globe.    Par  P.  Flourens,  Membre  de  TAcademie 

Frangaise,  &c.    Paris.     1855. 
2.  Records  of  Longevity :    With  an  Introductory  Discourse  on 

Vital  Statistics.     By  Thomas  Bailey.      London:    Darton. 

1857. 

What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that 
he  may  see  good?  May  we  not  rather  ask.  What  man  is  he  that 
does  not  so  desire?  Age  is,  indeed,  the  period  which  all  would 
wilhngly  postpone,  yet  it  is  also  that  which  none  would  volun- 
tarily forego ;  and  since  life  is  the  necessary  medium  of  every 
other  blessing,  and  therefore  the  peculiar  type  and  emblem  of 
good  in  its  highest  and  its  fullest  sense,  we  naturally  conceive  that 
the  temporal  advantages  of  heavenly  wisdom  could  be  summed 
up  in  no  way  more  perfect  and  appropriate  than  in  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  royal  moralist :  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand. 

Yet  the  language  of  profane  literature  is  not  in  harmony  with 
this  conception.  A  protracted  life  has  been  deprecated  by 
grumbling  poets  and  philosophers  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
This,  however,  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  life  itself  is  undervalued 
and  despised,  when  its  evils  are  not  assuaged,  nor  its  true  enjoy- 
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ments  realized^  by  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  of  oonise 
a  continuance  of  the  burthen  of  existence^  without  the  resisting 
enerfry  and  partial  compensations  of  youth,  was  looked  forward 
to  with  peculiar  apprehension  and  disgust.  There  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule  even  among  the  sages  of  antiquity ;  but 
a  cheerful  endurance  of  the  evils  of  old  age  was  all  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  Porch  and  of  the  Grove  aspired ;  and  it  is  not 
till  we  come  to  Christian  times  that  we  find  the  extreme  of  life 
spoken  of  as  a  period  of  absolute  enjoyment.  The  worthy  Cor- 
naro,  the  most  earnest  of  modem  patriarchs,  thus  displays  his  re- 
gard for  length  of  days,  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  fourth  and 
last  Discourse,  written  in  his  ninety-fifth  year :  '  I  conclude  by 
declaring  that  great  age  may  be  so  useful  and  agreeable  to  men, 
that  I  believe  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  charity,  if  I  had  not 
taken  pains  to  point  out  by  what  means  they  may  prolong  their 
days ;  and  as  each  can  boast  of  a  happiness  of  his  own,  I  shall 
not  cease  to  cry  to  them,  '^  Live — live  long  ! "  *  This  subject, 
always  interesting,  has  lately  excited  attention  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  works  whose  titles  are  given  above.  Neither  of 
them  afibrd  any  valuable  novelty ;  they  announce  the  discovery 
of  no  elixir  vita,  and  leave  all  our  aspirations  for  protracted 
existence  unsatisfied,  save  by  a  reference  to  those  old-fashioned 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  known  to  so  many,  but  practised  by 
so  few. 

The  work  of  M.  Flourens  demands  attention  from  the  ac- 
knowledged scientific  character  of  the  writer,  who  stands  high 
amongst  the  savans  of  Paris,  where  he  h<dds  the  oflBce  of  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Acad<^mie  des  Sciences.  He  favours  the  world 
with  the  pleasing  information,  that  men  may,  if  they  will,  attain 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  which  he  assigns  as  the  normal 
limit  of  human  life :  he  makes  a  new  division  of  its  successive 
stages,  highly  flattering  to  the  susceptibilities  of  elderly 
bachelors  and  spinsters;  and  presses  upon  mankind  at  large, 
with  great  earnestness,  the  duty  of  availing  themselves  of  Uie 
full  century  of  existence,  to  which  science  (in  his  hands)  declares 
them  to  be  entitled.  Of  his  theory,  and  its  scientific  basis,  we 
propose  to  give  our  readers  a  short  sketch. 

We  may  observe  that  the  book  is  written  in  a  style  unknown 
to  the  scientific  literature  of  any  country  but  France, — brilliant, 
inteijectional,  and  intense;  but  is  sadly  wanting  in  practical 
learning,  and  sober  and  sustained  reasoning,  although  it  con- 
tains much  that  is  excellent  and  suggestive,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  writer. 
Something  he  may  have  added  to  the  science  of  life,  but  little 
or  nothing  to  the  art  of  living.  This  much,  however,  we  may 
say,  adopting  Montaigne's  remark  upon  Cicero  De  Seneciute,  '  It 
gives  one  an  appetite  for  old  age.^ 

jr.  Flourens  commences  with  a  preluding  chapter,  abounding 
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in  references  to  the  life  of  Comaro,  and  quotations  from  his 
Tfritings.  Cornaro  well  deserves  the  place  of  honour  in  all  dis- 
cussions upon  long  life ;  for  no  one^  since  his  time^  has  written 
upon  this  subject  with  such  simplicity  and  earnestness^  or 
affords  so  useful  an  example  of  what  a  rational  mode  of  living 
can  do  towards  prolonging  life.  Indeed,  we  wish  that  M.  Flou- 
rens  had  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  the  scanty  notices  we  have 
of  this  old  worthy  into  a  regular  biographical  record,  since  the 
facts  of  his  personal  history  form  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
his  published  opinions.  The  fact  of  a  man  living  to  a  hundred, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  enjoying  life  to  the  last,  is  more  persuasive 
than  any  opinions. 

Cornaro  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1467,  of  an  illustrious  family, 
to  whom  that  city  is  indebted  for  three  of  its  Doges,  one  of  its 
members  being  also  that  Helena  Cornaro  who,  in  1078,  took 
the  deojree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  with  much  solemnity,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Padua.  One  of  his  relatives  having  fallen  into 
disgrace,  Cornaro  so  far  participated  in  it  as  to  be  excluded  from 
following  any  profession  in  his  native  city ;  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  prevent  him  from  assisting  in  fortifying  and 
embellishing  it  by  his  studies  upon  the  lagunes,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Trattato  delle  Acque.  He  quitted  Venice 
of  his  own  accord,  and  went  to  live  at  Padua.  '  I  live,'  he  says, 
'  in  a  house  which,  besides  being  built  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  Padua,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  convenient.  I 
liave  had  constructed  in  it  winter  and  summer  apartments,  which 
afford  me  safe  protection  against  excessive  heat  and  cold.  I  walk 
in  my  garden,  beside  my  rivulet,  near  my  espaliers.'  Bom  with 
a  feeble  constitution,  Cornaro  had  so  seriously  injured  his  health 
by  the  excesses  which  were  common  in  his  time,  that  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year  he  was  told  by  his  doctors  that  he  cotdd  not  live  more 
than  two  years.  This  warning  was  taken  seriously ;  he  abandoned 
his  pernicious  habits ;  dissipation  gave  way  to  regularity,  sobriety 
succeeded  intemperance.  If  Cornaro  had  not  himself  stated 
the  amount  of  his  diet,  we  should  scarcely  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  a  man  could  persist  for  half  a  century  in  limiting  him- 
self to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  foiutecn  ounces  of  (Italian) 
wine  per  diem.  This,  however,  he  did,  and  it  agreed  so  well  with 
him,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  half  century  he  was  never  ill. 
He  relates  that,  having  once  consented,  in  deference  to  his  friends, 
to  take  fourteen  ounces  of  food  a-day  instead  of  twelve,  and  six- 
teen ounces  of  wine  instead  of  fourteen,  the  additional  two 
ounces  nearly  cost  him  his  life !  '  This  augmentation  of  food 
was  so  injurious  to  me,  that,  from  being  very  cheerful,  I  became 
sad  and  dispirited ;  everything  vexed  me ;  I  got  angry  at  trifles, 
and  no  one  could  live  with  me.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days,  I  had 
a  violent  pain  in  my  stomach,  which  continued  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  if  they  despaired  of  my  life,  or  if  thev 
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repented  the  advice  they  had  giren  me/  Although  he  placed 
sobriety  in  diet  above  all  other  precautions^  he  neglected  none: 
'  I  take  care/  he  says,  '  to  guard  against  the  extremes  .of 
heat  and  cold.  I  never  take  violent  exercise.  I  have  abstained 
from  late  hours.  I  have  never  lived  in  places  where  the  air  is 
bad,  and  I  have  also  carefully  avoided  being  exposed  to  violent 
winds,  and  to  extreme  heat  of  the  sun.'  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  more  could  even  now  be  added  to  these  hygienic  rules,  or 
to  avoid  the  reflection,  that  though  scientific  investigations  may 
explain  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  they  rarely  are  requisite  for 
rational  conduct. 

But  Cornaro  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  dogmatize  upon  his  own 
case,  or  to  measure  others  by  his  own  standard :  '  I  eat  very 
little,'  he  says,  '  because  my  stomach  is  delicate,  and  I  abstain 
from  certain  dishes  because  they  disagree  with  me.  Those  to 
whom  they  are  not  hurtful,  need  not  deprive  themselves  ot  them ; 
they  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  them,  but  they  should  abstain 
from  eating  too  much  of  whatever  excites  the  appetite.' 

Of  the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  the  enthusiaatic  cen- 
tenarian we  have  accounts  both  by  himself  and  others.  In  his 
ninety-first  year,  he  writes,  '  I  will  inform  you,  then,  that  a  few 
days  ago  some  doctors  of  our  University,  philosophers  as  well  as 
doctors,  came  to  inform  themselves  of  tne  manner  in  which  I 
nourished  myself;  and  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  me 
still  full  of  health  and  vigour;  that  all  my  senses,  my  memory, 
my  heart,  my  judgment,  the  sound  of  my  voice,  are  perfect;  that 
my  teeth  have  not  changed  since  my  youth;  that  I  write  with 
my  hand  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  I  pass  the  rest 
of  my  day  in  walking  on  foot,  and  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  per- 
mitted to  a  respectable  man,  even  to  music,  in  which  I  take  my 
part  very  well.  Ah !  how  beautiful  you  would  think  my  voice,  if 
you  heard  me  sing  the  praises  of  God  to  the  sound  of  my  lyre !' 

After  quoting  the  above  passage,  M.  Flourens  remarks, — 

*  To  say  this  at  ninety-one  years  of  age,  proves  more  than  to  say  it 
at  eighty-six  or  eighty-three ;  and  to  repeat  it  at  ninety-five,  proves 
much  more.  Besides,  Gomaro  could  have  repeated  it  again  at  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  One  of  his  ffrand-nieces,  a  nun  of  Padua,  tells 
ug,  in  a  notice  which  she  has  devoted  to  her  uncle,  *'  that  he  continued 
healthy  and  even  vigorous,  until  he  was  a  hundred  years  old."  "  His 
mind,*'  she  contmue»,  "  did  not  at  all  decline,  he  never  required  spec- 
tacles, he  did  not  become  deaf.  And,  what  is  no  less  true  than  difficult 
to  believe,  his  voice  remained  so  strong  and  harmonious,  that  at  the 
close  of  his  life  he  sang  with  as  much  power  and  delight  as  he  did  at 
twenty."     Cornaro  died  in  April,  1566.* 

The  physiological  law  upon  which  M.  Flourens  bases  his 
theory  was  first  announced  by  Buffon.  This  eloquent  writer 
remarks,  that  as  the  stag  is  five  or  six  years  in  growing,  so 
he  lives  seven  times  five  or  six  years, — that  is  to  say,  thirty-five 
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or  forty  years.  Elsewhere  he  argaes  that  the  duration  of  life^  to 
some  extent^  may  be  measiired  by  the  time  of  ^owth ;  an  ani- 
mal which  acquires  all  its  growth  in  a  short  time^  perishes  very 
much  sooner  than  another  which  is  longer  in  growing;  and  of 
the  human  race  he  observes^  that  ^  the  man  who  does  not  die 
of  disease^  reaches  everywhere  the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years/  Plourens  states  that  his  researches  have  been  directed 
to  the  physiological  law  of  the  duration  of  life^  both  in  man  and 
animals^  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and,  as  the  most  striking 
result  of  these^ — le  r^sultat  le  plus  frappant, — ^he  announces  one 
hundred  years  as  the  appointed  period  of  human  life.  He  ar- 
rives at  this  ^striking  result'  by  being  able  to  give  greater  pre- 
cision to  the  law  of  Bufibn.  It  remained  for  him  to  ascertain 
how  many  times  the  duration  of  growth  is  comprised  in  the 
duration  of  life :  the  certain  sign  that  marks  the  term  of  growth 
was  unknown  to  Buffon : — 

'  I  find  this  sign  in  the  union  of  the  bones  with  their  epiphyses. 
As  long  as  the  bones  are  not  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal 
grows ;  when  once  the  hones  and  their  epiphyses  are  united,  the 
animal  grows  no  more.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this 
union  of  the  bones  and  the  epiphyses  is  effected  at  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  the  camel  it  takes  place  at  eight  years ;  in  the  horse,  five ;  in 
the  ox,  four ;  in  the  lion,  four;  in  the  dog,  two;  whilst  in  the  cat  it  takes 
place  at  eighteen  months,  in  the  rabbit  at  twelve  months,  and  in  the 
guinea-pig  at  seven  months.  Now,  man  lives  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years,  the  camel  forty,  the  horse  twenty-five,  the  ox  fifteen  to  twenty, 
the  lion  about  twenty,  the  dog  ten  to  twelve,  the  cat  nine  to  ten,  the 
rabbit  eight,  the  guinea-pig  from  six  to  seven  years,  &c.  The  relation 
pointed  out  by  Bufibn  is  very  near  the  truth.  He  says  that  every 
animal  lives  nearly  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  the  term  of  his 
growth.  The  true  relation  is  five,  or  very  nearly.  Man,  being  twenty 
years  growing,  lives  five  times  twenty, — ^that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
years.  The  camel  is  eight  years  growing,  and  lives  five  times  eight, 
or  fortv  years.  The  horse  is  five  years  growing,  and  he  lives  five 
times  five, — ^that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  years ;  and  so  with  the  rest.' 

In  another  part  he  states  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
united  by  the  following  chain  of  relations :  the  duration  of  life 
is  given  by  the  duration  of  growth ;  the  duration  of  growth  by 
that  of  gestation ;  the  duration  of  gestation  by  the  height,  &c. 
The  larger  the  animal,  the  longer  is  the  time  of  gestation.  The 
gestation  of  the  rabbit  is  thirty  days;  that  of  man  is  nine 
months;  that  of  the  elephant  is  two  years,  &c.  We  are  told 
elsewhere,  that — 

*  A  hundred  years  of  life  is  what  Providence  intended  for  man.  It 
is  true,  few  men  reach  this  great  term ;  but  yet  how  few  do  what  is 
necessary  to  attain  it !  With  our  customs,  our  passions,  our  miseries, 
man  does  not  die — he  kills  himself.' 

M.  Flourens  is  not  less  liberal  in  his  division  of  human 
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life  into  stages^  than  he  is  in  the  amount  he  assigna  to  it: 
indeed^  the  one  would  seem  to  necessitate  the  oi£er.  Our 
readers  who  are  verging  on  forty,  and  find  the  first  sprinkling 
of  time's  hoar-frost  upon  their  temples  and  whiskers,  may  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  they  are  yet  but  youths.  First  infancy 
extends  from  birth  to  the  tenth  year, — this  is  infancy  properly 
so  called ;  the  second  from  ten  to  twenty, — this  is  adolescence : 
the  first  youth  from  twenty  to  thirty;  the  second  from  thirty 
to  forty  :  first  manhood  from  forty  to  fifty-five ;  the  second  from 
fifty-five  to  seventy.  At  seventy  the  first  old  age  b^ins^  and 
continues  to  eighty-five;  and  at  eighty-five  begins  the  second 
and  last. 

But  another  question  remains  for  M.  Plourens  to  decide.  A 
century  having  been  determined  upon  as  the  ordinary  duration 
of  human  life,  when  the  physiological  laws  are  allowed  to  ope- 
rate without  interference  from  troubles,  excesses,  or  disease, 
what  is  the  extreme  limit  of  possible  existence  in  the  human 
species  ?  M.  Flourens  thinks  that  here,  too,  a  law  will  be  dis- 
covered, partly  from  analogy,  and  partly  from  history.  Long 
before  his  time,  Haller,  the  great  physiologist,  wrote  on 
this  question.  He  collected  somewhere  about  eleven  hundred 
instances  of  persons  who  had  achieved  their  century,  amongst 
which  are  the  two  well  known  cases  of  men  who  reached  respec- 
tively to  152  years  (Parr)  and  169  years  (Jenkins).  Upon  these 
facts  he  establishes  his  belief,  that  when  life  is  prolonged  to  the 
extreme  limit,  man  might  live  not  less  than  two  centuries, — 
non  citra  alierum  seculum  ultimus  terminus  vita  humatue  subsisiU,* 
BuflFon  pursues  the  same  sort  of  argument  upon  what  he  discovered 
to  occur  in  animals.  One  of  his  cases  is  ciurious,  and  is  so  detailed 
that  we  will  give  it  as  a  good  instance  of  the  kind  of  material  with 
which  Bufibn  and  M.  Flourens  work.  In  1734,  the  Due  de  St, 
Simon  sold  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz  a  horse  aged  ten  years.  The  Bi- 
shop dying  in  1760,  his  successor  kept  the  horse  and  worked  hint, 
mthout  taking  much  care  of  him,  till  1766.  They  saw  then  that 
the  horse  required  to  be  cared  for ;  they  worked  him  less,  yet  the 
animal  was  never  allowed  to  be  idle ;  a  smaUer  cart  than  usual 
was  made  for  him,  which  he  drew  about  from  morning  tiU  night ; 
shortly  after  he  could  only  draw  it  a  few  hours  a  day.  Finally, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1774,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
begin  his  work,  he  fell  down  at  the  first  step  and  died.  Buffbn 
remarks  upon  this  case :  '  Here  we  see  in  the  horse  species  the 
instance  of  an  individual  living  fifty  years ;  this  is  double  the  or- 
dinary life  of  these  animals:  thus  analogy  generally  confirms 
what  we  learn  from  particular  facts,  that  we  may  find  in  every 
species,  and  consequently  in  the  human  species,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  horse,  some  individuals  in  whom  life  is  prolonged  to  double 
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that  of  ordinary  life ;  this  is^  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  in- 
stead of  eighty.  These  privileges  of  nature  are,  it  is  true,  placed 
at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  at  great  distances  in  space ;  they 
are  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life;  nevertheless,  they  suffice  to 
give  to  old  men,  even  the  oldest,  the  hope  of  a  still  greater  age/  * 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  M.  Flourens  is  not  behind  either 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  matter ;  he  follows  up  and  enlarges 
the  basis  of  the  argument  by  cases  derived  from  various  species 
of  animals^  and  boldly  asserts,  as  the  result  of  his  cogitations, — 

*  It  is  » fact,  a  law,  that  is  to  say,  from  general  experience  in  this 
class,  that  extraordinary  life  can  be  prolonged  to  double  that  of  ordi- 
nary life.  Just  as  the  duration  of  growth,  multiplied  a  certain  number 
of  times, — say  five  times, — ogives  the  ordinary  duration  of  life ;  so  does 
this  ordinary  duration,  multiplied  a  certain  number  of  times, — ^say 
twice, — give  the  extreme  duration.' 

M.  Flourens*  argument  is  based  on  the  idea  that  in  their 
duration  the  various  stages  of  animal  development  have  an  exact 
relationship  to  one  another ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  period  of 
one  of  these  stages  be  ascertained,  the  remainder  may  be  uner- 
ringly calculated.  But  we  have  innumerable  proofs  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  period  of  gestation  varies  widely ;  the  period 
during  which  the  embryo  remains  in  the  ovum  presents  the 
Mridest  diversities.  In  the  human  being  it  is  liberated  almost 
immediately  to  assume  new  conditions  of  maternal  dependency, 
whilst  in  the  fowl  it  continues  within  the  ovum  until  able  to  live 
independent  of  maternal  aid.  Then  again  in  reference  to  the 
epiphyses  themselves:  some  bones  remain  epiphyses,  as  fre- 
quently occurs  in  fishes,  to  the  end  of  life;  that  is,  they  remain 
as  separate  bones,  never  becoming  ankylosed  to  those  of  which 
they  form  but  an  integral  part  in  man.  Hence  the  duration  of 
their  varying  stages  of  development  is  a  specific  feature  of  each 
individual  animal,  and  consequently  no  inference  can  be  deduced 
from  one  known  term  of  the  series,  respecting  others  assumed  to 
be  unknown.  The  duration  of  each  term  is  assigned  to  the  ani- 
mal by  Deity,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  general  laws ;  but 
the  mere  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  epiphyses  will  not  give 
us  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  those  laws.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  we  prefer  trusting  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which 
tell  us  that  we  are  stiQ  in  the  condition  which  humanity  pre- 
sented in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  our  normal  limits  range 
between  three  and  fourscore  years.  We  cannot,  therefore,  at 
present  accept  M.  Flourens*  ^dews  as  more  than  an  ingenious 
theory,  and  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  sad  fact  that  so  few  reach 
to  the  period  which  all  will  allow  to  be  permitted  to  mankind, 
(and  of  these  so  few  attain  a  healthy  old  age,)  and  to  inquire,  as 
shall  be  done  before  we  conclude,  what  are  the  causes  of  this 
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ahort-ooming,  and  howfiir  they  are  prerentable.  We  may  say  at 
once,  alao,  that  we  do  not  hold  up  Mr.  Bailey's  cases  as  objects 
for  imitation  or  rivahry,  though  legitimate  and  highly  interest- 
ing subjects  for  our  ocmtemplatiou :  to  enjoy  healthy  existence 
beyond  the  term  of  a  century  is  an  uncovenanted  blessing  which 
no  one  has  any  reason  to  expect,  and  for  the  attainment  <^  which 
no  plans  can  be  laid  down  as  adiequate. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Bailey's  volume.  It  is  simply  a  com- 
pilation from  previous  records  of  the  ages^  and  slight  circum- 
stances attached  to  the  histories,  of  individuals  famous  as  Icmg 
livers,  arranged  alphabetically ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  disserta- 
tion, obviously  the  work  of  one  interested  in  the  subject,  but 
having  no  special  knowledge  of  it.  And  here  it  may  be  needful 
to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  reliableness  of  such  lists  of 
aged  persons  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  collected.  Are  the  statements 
trustworthy  ?  There  are  uiose  who  habitually  doubt  all  beyond 
the  range  of  their  own  individual  experience,  especially  if  opposed 
to  long-cherished  prejudice.  To  such  you  must  produce  the 
Parish  Register,  or  be  met  with  an  incredulous  smile  at  your 
simplicity.  One  of  our  weekly  contemporaries  has  been  parti- 
cularly loud  in  its  denunciations  of  the  folly  of  giving  credit  to 
such  statements  as  those  referred  to.  A  portion  of  that  sceptical 
banter  which  is  usually  reserved  for  a  belief  in  spiritual  influence, 
a  profession  of  decided  personal  piety,  or  attempts  to  convert  a 
world  supposed  to  be  sinful,  has  been  poured  equally  upon  those 
who  assert  their  having  attained  to  an  unusual  age,  and  those 
who  are  so  foolish  as  to  credit  these  assertions.  But  notwith- 
standing such  ex  cathedrd  denunciations,  we  think  a  little  con- 
sideration will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  least  the  chief 
portion  of  the  cases  are  perfectly  trustworthy.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  most  aged  persons  are  rather  disposed  to 
underrate  than  overrate  their  years, — ^a  few  cases  excepted,  where 
the  desire  of  exciting  wonder  or  tiie  hope  of  gain  may  lead  to 
exaggeration, — ^there  are  modes  of  testing  such  claims  of  a  tole- 
rably conclusive  kind.  These  living  marvels  have,  in  most 
instances,  resided  all  their  days,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  same 
locality.  So  great  are  the  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  decepticm, 
that  we  cannot  give  any  old  woman  credit  for  such  skill  as  would 
be  required  to  persuade  her  neighbours  that  she  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  older  than  she  reaUy  was.  While  she  has  been 
slowly  attaining  her  lofty  pinnacle  of  human  life,  others  have 
been  following  at  some  distance  behind.  While  she  has  turned 
her  centenary  point,  and  gradually  gained  the  region  of  the  mar- 
vellous, others  have  reached  their  eightieth  or  ninetieth  year. 
Are  there  no  tests  as  to  the  truth  of  her  statements?  Is  there 
no  fOTce  in  the  evidence  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-five  or  ninety, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  such  a  person,  claiming  to  one  hundr^ 
and  ten,  was  a  middle-aged  woman?     Evidence  this,  too,  which 
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can  rarely  rest  upon  one  testimony^  since  all  the  old  people  in 
the  neighbourhooid  become  involuntary  witnesses,  differing,  in- 
deed, as  to  the  value  of  their  evidence,  but  all  pointing  in  one 
direction. 

Again :  our  philosophical  critic  forgets  that  the  social  rela- 
tions of  these  long  livers  become  certain  tests  of  the  truth  of 
their  statements.     No  circumstance  connected  with  the  history 
of  these  veterans  of  humanity  is  more  certain  and  constant  than 
the  fact,  that  they  have  nearly  all  been  Benedicts^ — many  of 
them  repeatedly.    They  have  been  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
their  descendants  rise  up,  if  not  to  call  them  blessed,  at  least  to 
testify  to  their  antiquity.    The  stem  demand  for  the  Parish 
Register,  applied  to  those  whose  nativity  goes  back  to  the  times 
of  documentary  indifference  and  neglect,  is  by  no  means  so 
requisite  as  might  at  first  appear.     The  register  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  or  grandson  is  amply  sufficient ;  and  such  evidence  is  forth- 
coming in  numerous  instances.     Here,  then,  our  critic  is  driven 
to  the  device  of  denying  the  relations  between  the  parties ;  and 
because  he  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  possibly  live  beyond  a 
century,  he  impales  himself  upon  these  horns  of  his  self-sought 
dilemma: — either  men  and  women  are  mistaken  as  to  their 
parents  and  children,  or  they  have  conspired  together,  through  a 
period  of  two  or  three  generations,  to  deceive  mankind, — a  decep- 
tion, moreover,  which  must  have  commenced  long  before  the 
motive  for  it  could  possibly  have  existed.    This  may  be  a  prime 
instance  of  the  *  philosophy  of  doubt ;'  but  we  prefer  to  retain 
our '  simple  faith.'    We  will  give  an  illustration.    Some  few  years 
since  we  beheld  the  strange  sight  of  an  old  woman,  aged  one 
hundred  and  two,  bent  double,  crooning  over  the  fire,  and  nurs- 
ing in  her  lap  an  infant  but  a  few  days  old.     The  infant  was  the 
grandchild  of  the  old  woman's  grandchild.   The  only  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  veteran's  history  was,  that  she  had  nursed 
Wordsworth  in  his  infancy.     She  had  lived  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  Westmoreland,  near  the  poet's  residence,  and  there  her 
descendants  had  been  chiefly  bom  and  lived.     On  inquiry,  we 
found  that,  although  she  knew  nothing  of  her  own  register,  the 
parish  records  of  her  son  and  grandson  were  easily  accessible. 
This  line  of  proof  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  cases  of  greater 
longevity,  and  to  such  a  proportion  of  instances  as  may  well 
establish  a  claim   to   veracity  for  the   main  portion  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  lists.      No  !  we  will  not  relinquish  our  belief  in  the 
Cornaros,   Jenkinses,  and  Parrs;   although  the  contemplation 
of  their  examples  is  rather  matter  of  curious  speculation  than 
fruitful  of  practical  results.     While  the  promise  remains  on 
record,  With  length  of  days  will  I  bless  thee,  we  shall  hold  as  a 
virtue  and  a  gift  the  placid  and  cheerlul  journey  along  the  silent, 
unaccompanied  road  which  stretches  beyond  the  ordinary  limit 
of  human  life.     Some  men  have  done  great  things  while  thev 
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liTcd ;  others  have  achieved  fame  of  no  mean  kind  by  the  act  of 
living  alone.  Plutarch's  men  are  not  to  be  despised ;  but  neither 
ar^  your  modern  men  with  antediluvian  stamina. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  liow  far  these  cases 
of  long  lives  are  exceptionable^  it  may  be  well  to  state  what 
are  the  numbers  now  on  record.  We  shall  first  enumerate  (from 
Ilufeland)  a  few  instances  amongst  the  ancients.  'Amongst 
the  ancient  Jews,  Abraham  lived  to  175  years;  Isaac  to  180; 
Jacob  to  117;  Ishmael,  a  warrior,  to  137;  Sarah  to  127;  and 
Joseph  to  100.  Moses,  who  speaks  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man 
as  threescore  years  and  ten,  lived  to  120,  and  Joshua  to  110; 
Elisha  exceeded  100.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  Epimenides  of 
Crete  is  said  to  have  lived  to  157  years;  Gorgias  of  Leontium 
to  108;  Isocratcs  to  98;  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  to 
nearly  100.  Amongst  the  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvinus  ex- 
ceeded  100,  as  did  also  Oribilius ;  Tantia,  the  wife  of  Cinna,  lived 
to  103  ;  Luceia,  an  actress,  performed  a  whole  century,  and 
appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  112;  Galena  Copiola,  an 
actress  and  dancer,  first  appeared  on  the  theatre  at  the  age  of 
90 :  she  afterwards  performed  as  a  compliment  to  Pompey  the 
Great;  and  again,  to  show  her  respect  for  Augustus  Caesar. 
Pliny  states,  from  the  record  of  a  census  taken  during  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  a  source  perfectly  sure  and  worthy  of  credit,  that 
there  were  living,  in  the  year  76,  in  Italy,  in  the  district 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  12^  persons  who  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards;  viz.,  54  of  100,  57  of 
110,  2  of  126,  4  of  130,  4  of  135-7,  3  of  140.  Besides 
these,  there  were  in  Parma,  3  persons  of  120,  and  2  of  130;  in 
Placentia,  1  of  130;  in  Fovidia,  1  of  132;  in  Villigarum,  a 
small  town  near  Placentia,  there  then  lived  10  persons,  6  of 
whom  had  attained  the  age  of  110,  and  4  of  120.' 

Haller  long  since  stated  that  more  than  1,100  persons  had 
been  known  to  attain  to  various  ages  between  100  and  1G9. 
Mr.  Easton's  book,  the  first  of  any  importance  in  this  country, 
published  in  1799,  contained  2,000  cases  and  upwards;  Mr. 
Bailey's  book  contains,  we  believe,  about  4,000;  and  Dr.  Van 
Oven  has  published  tables  comprising  the  names,  condition, 
country,  date  of  death,  and  ages  of  1,519  persons  who  liave 
attained  to  ages  between  100  and  110  years;  of  331  who  died 
between  the  last  named  age  and  120  years ;  of  99  who  reached 
the  age  of  130 ;  of  37  who  lived  to  be  140  years  old ;  of  1 1  who 
reached  150;  and  of  17  who  exceeded  the  last  named  age. 
Besides  these.  Dr.  Van  Oven  has  collected  notices  of  50  living 
persons  at  ages  varying  from  100  to  180  years.  Nor  are  tliej=e 
all  that  he  has  brought  together :  he  adduces  490  '  additional 
instances'  of  longevity,  2,179  instances  of  ages  above  100  in 
Russia,  and  750  ditto  in  Sweden.  He  also  quotes  from  the 
lleports  of  the  Registrar- General,  from  ^vhich  it  appears  that 
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in  the  five  years,  1838  to  1844,  there  died  1,237,986  persons; 
and  of  these  708  were  aged  100  or  more.  Since  that  time  the 
numbers  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  because  the  statements 
have  uniformly  been  '  95  years  and  upwards/  His  eases  amount 
altogether  to  6,201.  Making  allowance  for  errors,  misstate- 
ments, and  even  some  wilful  exaggerations^  enough  will  still 
remain  to  show  that  the  vital  force  of  the  human  frame  is 
greater  than  is  generally  believed :  they  are,  to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Van  Oven,  'more  than  enough  to  justify  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  human  life  might  endure  much  longer  than  it 
usudly  does,  and  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  those  who  desire 
to  promote  healthful  longevity/ 

A  survey  of  these  remarkable  records  leads  to  some  inferences, 
though  they  are  chiefly  negative.  It  is  ol)vious  that  neither 
climate,  locality,  nor  liabits,  although  powerful  in  their  effect 
upon  the  average  of  human  life,  have  much  influence  upon  cases 
of  protracted  existence.  Many  singular  cases  occur,  which  can 
only  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  by  tempe- 
rance, and  exercise  in  the  Qpen  air,  health  is  best  preserved, 
and  the  prolongation  of  life  most  effectually  insured.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  recognised  laws  of  health  which  we  may  not 
find  to  have  been  systematically  broken  for  many  years  by  those 
who  have,  notwithstanding,  reached  the  most  protracted  periods 
of  human  existence.  Such  persons  will,  in  general,  be  found  to 
have  inherited  the  gift  of  longevity.  Although  habitually  im- 
pinging these  laws,  and  voluntarily  placing  themselves  under 
manifest  disadvantages,  such  was  the  amoimt  of  their  inherent 
stamina,  such  the  potency  of  their  race,  that  they  distanced  their 
contemporaries  on  the  course  of  life :  they  drew  more  largely  on 
their  resources,  and  yet  held  out  longer  than  others,  by  reason 
of  the  original  vastness  of  their  capital. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  cases  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
William  Davies,  Rector  of  Staunton-upon-Wye,  and  Vicar  of 
All  Saints,  Hereford,  who  died  in  1790,  aged  105.  The  life 
of  this  gentleman  displays  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  departure  from  all  those  i-ules  of  temperance  and 
exercise  which  so  much  influence  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, that  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  whole  records  of  lon- 
gevity. During  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  never 
used  any  other  exercise  than  that  of  just  slipping  his  feet,  one 
before  the  other,  from  room  to  room ;  and  they  never  after  that 
time  were  raised  but  to  go  down  or  up  stairs ;  a  task,  however, 
to  which  he  seldom  subjected  himself.  His  breakfast  was 
hearty,  consisting  of  hot  rolls,  well  buttered,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tea  or  coffee.  His  dinner  was  substantial,  and  fre- 
quently consisted  of  a  variety  of  dishes.  At  supper  he  generally 
ate  hot  roast  meat,  and  always  drank  wine,  though  never  to 
CJLcess.    Though  nearly  blind  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was 
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always  cheerful  in  his  manners^  and  entertaining  in  his  conver- 
sation,  and  was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had 
neither  goat,  stone^  paralysis^  rheumatism,  nor  any  of  those 
disagreeiJile  infirmities  which  mostly  attend  old  age,  but  died 
peaceably  in  the  full  possession  of  aQ  his  faculties,  mental  and 
corporeal,  save  his  eyesight.  Like  most  long  livers,  he  was  very 
short  of  stature. 

A  tendency  to  longevity,  or  an  inherent  capability  of  attaining 
old  age,  is  clearly  hereditary.  A  very  few  instances  will  suffice, 
as  the  fact  is  plainly  shown  in  all  lists  of  long  livers.  Thus,  it  is 
related  of  Thomas  Field,  a  labourer,  of  Bexford,  Herts,  who  died 
aged  102,  that  his  father  was  aged  104  years,  his  brother  was 
95,  his  uncle  93,  and  that  scarcely  any  of  his  fEunily  died  under 
90.  P.  Marion,  a  Dutch  fisherman,  died  at  the  age  of  109;  his 
father  lived  to  107,  and  his  grandfather  to  116.  The  celebrated 
Thomas  Parr  lived  to  152  years;  his  son  to  113;  his  grandson 
to  109;  and  his  great  grandson  to  124.  Two  other  grandsons, 
by  his  daughters,  lived  127  years  eadi.  A  lady  of  property 
was  living  a  few  years  since  in  the  vicinily  of  the  Edgeware 
Boad,  aged  103,  who  was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters  then 
living,  one  of  whom  was  107,  and  the  other  105  years  old ;  ano- 
tiier  sister  had  died  about  two  years  before,  aged  100.  We  have 
ourselves  lately  examined  a  man  for  insurance  whose  father  and 
one  uncle  died  at  92,  another  uncle  at  99,  and  an  aunt  at  94 ; 
these  lived  and  died  near  Crewe,  in  Cheshire. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  an  account  as  that  of  Cardinal  de 
Solis,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died  in  1785,  aged  110.  This 
venerable  man  possessed  the  free  use  of  every  natural  faculty, 
except  hearing,  of  which  he  was  somewhat  dull,  to  the  close  of 
his  long  life.  When  asked  by  his  friends  about  the  regimen  he 
had  observed,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  ward  off  disease  and  death 
so  Icmg  beyond  the  period  of  men  generally  around  him,  he  was 
used  to  remark, '  By  being  old  when  I  was  young,  I  fmd  myself 
comparatively  young  now  I  am  old.  I  have  always  led  a  sober 
and  studious  (but  not  lazy  or  sedentary)  course  of  life :  my  diet 
was  sparing  and  somewhat  select ;  my  liquors  the  best  wiues  of 
Xerez,  or  La  Mancha,  of  which  I  never  exceeded  a  pint  at  any 
meal,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  whai  I  allowed  mysdif  a  third 
more.  I  rode  or  walked  everv  day,  except  in  rainy  weather, 
when  I  took  in-door  exercise  for  a  couple  of  hours.  So  far  I 
took  care  for  the  body ;  and  as  to  the  mind,  I  endeavoured  to 
preserve  it  in  due  temper  by  a  scrupulous  obedience  to  the 
Divine  commands,  and  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  man.  By  these  innocent  means  I  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  a  patriarch,  with  less  injury  to  my  he^th  and  .con- 
stitution than  many  experience  at  forty.  I  am  now  like  the 
ripe  com,  ready  for  the  sickle  of  death ;  and  by  the  nwSircy  of  my 
Redeemer  have  strong  hopes  of  being  translated  into  His  gamer.' 
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^Glorious  old  age!'  said  the  King  of  Spain,  on  hearing  of  hia 
departure  from  this  world  y  '  would  to  heaven  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  successor ;  for  the  people  of  Seville  have  so  long  been 
used  to  excellence  that  they  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  best 
Prelate  I  can  send  them/ 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper  of  Henry  Hastings,  Esq.,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  100,  and  who  was 
his  Lordship's  neighbour : — 

*  Mr.  Hastings  was  low  of  stature,  but  very  strong  and  active ;  of 
a  ruddy  complexion,  with  flaxen  hair.  His  clothes  were  always  of 
green  cloth ;  his  house  was  of  the  old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
park,  well  stocked  with  hares,  rabbits,  deer,  and  fish  ponds.  He  had 
a  long  narrow  bowling-green  in  it,  and  had  used  always  to  play  with 
stone  baUs.  He  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  and  dogs  for  the  hunting  of 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  badgers,  Slc.  ;  and  had  hawks  and  falcons  of  all 
kinds  to  boot.  His  great  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow- 
bones, and  full  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers ;  and 
here  and  there  a  polecat  was  intermixed,  and  gamekeepers'  and 
hunters'  poles  lay  about  in  great  abundance.  His  parlour,  a  very 
large  room,  was  completely  Mulshed  in  the  same  style.  On  a  broad 
hearth,  paved  with  bricks,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers,  hounds, 
and  spaniels.  One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  would  have  litters  of 
cats  m  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  whoever  came  in.  Of 
these  cats  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner ;  and  a  little 
white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher  to  defend  it  if  they  were  too  trouble- 
some. In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  crossbows, 
arrows,  and  other  hunting  accoutrements.  The  comers  of  his  room 
were  filled  with  his  hunting  and  hawking  poles :  his  oyster  table  stood 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  which  was  in  use  all  the  year  round ; 
for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  At  the 
upper  end  Qf  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double  desk,  one  side 
of  which  held  a  large  Bible,  and  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  On 
different  tables  in  the  room  lay  hawks'  hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their 
crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasants'  eggs ;  tables,  dice,  cards,  and  store 
of  tobacco-pipes.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a  door  which  opened 
into  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles  of  strong  beer  and  wine,  which  never 
came  out  to  his  company  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of 
the  mansion ;  for  he  never  exceeded  himself  in  drink,  nor  ever  per- 
mitted others  to  exceed  propriety  in  his  house.  Answering  to  his 
closet  was  a  door  into  an  old  chapel,  which  had  long  been  disused  for 
purposes  of  devotion ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  safest  place,  was 
always  to  be  found  a  cold  chine  or  other  piece  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty, 
a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  great  apple  pie  with  thick  crust,  well  baked. 
His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at,  as  his 
sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and  mutton,  except  on  Fridays,  when  he 
had  the  l^st  fish  he  could  procure.  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine 
at  meals,  put  syrup  of  gillyflowers  into  his  sack,  and  had  always  a 
tumbler  glass  of  small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred 
round  with  rosemary.  He  could  get  on  horseback  without  help,  and 
ride  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  more  than  four-scoretrfmd 
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had  never  used  spectacles,  his  eyesight  continuing  perfect  to  the  end 
of  his  dajs.' 

The  question  arises,  May  we  reasonably  look  for  longer  life  in 
fiitare?  That  the  progress  of  time^  with  the  physical  and  moral 
ameliorations  which  it  brings  with  it^  tends  to  the  prolongation 
of  man's  life,  is  of  very  easy  proof.  A  few  facts  may  sufBce. 
The  city  of  Geneva  has  kept  tables  of  mortality  perhaps  more 
accnrate,  and  extending  over  a  greater  length  of  time,  than 
those  of  any  other  place.  From  these  it  appears,  that  from 
1560  to  1600  there  survived  to  the  age  of  90,  out  of  1,000 
births,  2.05;  from  1700-60  there  survived  4.41  to  the  1,000; 
and  from  1801-13,  5.18  out  of  the  same  number  reached  to  that 
age  and  beyond.  Such  a  fact  shows  the  increasing  numbers  of 
those  who  attain  to  unusual  periods.  That  the  probability  of 
life  is  improved  is  equally  easy  of  proof.  This  term  is  in  general 
used  to  indicate  the  age  at  which  the  half  of  those  bom  in  the 
same  year  are  dead,  while  the  other  half  survive.  From  the 
Creneva  tables  it  appears,  that  in  1560-1600  this  age  was 
4.88  years;  in  1600-1700,  11.61;  1700-60,  27.18;  in  1760- 
1800,32.37;  in  1801-14,40.68;  and  in  1838-i5,  it  was  43.62 : 
figures  these  which  show  an  amazing  rise  in  the  probability  of 
life  during  the  last  three  centuries,  though  a  large  share  of  the 
improvement  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  diminished  mortality 
during  the  first  year  of  life. 

We  cannot  doubt  such  an  upward  tendency,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  improvement  in  many  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  always  lessened  the  chances  of  life,  either  in  individuals  or 
communities.  The  devastating  wars,  the  frightful  epidemics, 
with  the  horrible  famines  by  which  both  were  often  attended, 
are  now  all  greatly  mitigated.  The  habits  of  civilized  life  in 
modem  times  are  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  man,  as  the  growth  and  spread  of  Christian  principles 
(of  which,  indeed,  the  former  are  but  the  reflex)  are  to  his 
spiritual.  If  space  permitted  of  our  going  into  the  statistics  of 
the  increased  value  of  life  from  improvements  in  medical  and 
surgical  science,  it  would  be  seen  that  here  also  we  have  great 
reason  for  hope,  in  speculating  upon  the  probable  length  of  life 
in  future  generations.  As  an  instance  of  the  life-protracting 
influence  of  modem  therapeutic  agents,  we  may  mention  that 
Dr.  J.  B.  Williams  (than  whom  no  man  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  point,  and  who  draws  his  inference  from  9,000 
cases)  has  just  asserted,  that  the  average  duration  of  consump- 
tion, formerly  estimated  at  two  years,  may,  under  improved 
treatment  by  cod-liver  oil,  be  fixed  at  four  years.  It  is  sufficient 
to  allude  to  the  immunity  from  fatal  disease  afibrded  by  the 
discovery  of  vaccination,  to  the  diminished  mortality  in  certain 
diseases  consequent  upon  modem  appliances,  and  to  the  growing 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  health  generally,^  arising  from 
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that  increased  value  which  is  set  upon  human  life^  as  the  result 
of  advancing  Christian  civilization.  Enough  has  been  said  and 
written  respecting  the  physical  and  organic  laws^  and  upon  the 
danger  attending  their  neglect  or  infraction;  and  upon  this 
elementary  branch  of  the  subject  we  need  not  dwell. 

There  is  one  point  bearing  upon  the  future,  however,  to  which 
we  must  allude, — ^we  mean  the  subject  of  prophylactic  medicine, 
or  that  department  which  has  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  That  this  department  should  have  received  so  little 
attention,  is  indeed  surprising.  It  is  a  popular  saying,  that 
'prevention  is  better  than  cure;'  but  both  patients  and  phvsi- 
cians  have  been  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  proverbial 
form,  so  far  as  any  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  principle  is 
concerned.  Very  scanty  notices  of  this  subject  are  to  be  found, 
and  those  very  widely  dispersed,  in  medical  writings.  It  is  so 
much  the  custom  virtually  to  limit  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  that  this  noble  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his 
skill  and  ingenuity  is  practically  ignored.  And  yet  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  those  who  die  of  chronic  disease, 
the  seeds  of  such  disease  have  been  implanted  by  the  time  they 
have  attained  their  fortieth  year.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
make  the  first  rudimentary  appearance  of  anything  in  the  shape 
of  local  or  general  derangement  into  a  casus  belli,  the  ground 
of  a  regular  attack,  rather  than  to  wait  till  offensive  hostilities 
appear  in  the  form  of  painful  symptoms  ?  An  unwonted  sensa- 
tion, or  a  marked  change  of  function,  amounting  in  neither  case 
to  positive  inconvenience  or  distress,  may,  nevertheless,  be  signi- 
ficant of  approaching  ill,  since  we  know  that  here  also  '  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before.'  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  suitable  antidotal  means  might  often  be  devised,  based  upon 
the  physiological  changes  going  on,  to  prevent  those  structural 
alterations  which  are  sure  to  follow  abnormal  action  long  con- 
tinued. This,  however,  can  only  be  called  prophylactic  in  an 
accommodated  sense;  but  we  would  go  further,  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  a  true  prophylaxis.  The  transmission  of  her^itary 
tendencies  to  disease  is  of  constant  occurrence ;  individual  pecu- 
liarities are  often  attended  by  a  proclivity  towards  certain  forms 
of  physical  derangement ;  a  misguided  early  training  may  have 
warped  the  frame  in  an  evil  direction ;  certain  employments  or 
modes  of  life  lead  without  fail  to  injurious,  but  well  known, 
results.  All  these,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
are  instances  in  which  a  careful  system  of  preventive  measures, 
not  taken  up  and  applied  intermittingly,  but  dovetailed,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  economy  of  life,  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of 
true  wisdom.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
men  must  die  of  disease,  that  a  healthful  old  age  is  looked  upon 
as  something  remarkable,  something  for  the  attainment  of  which 
no  special  effort  can  be  made.     No  legitimate  object  of  human 
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desire  can  fSnl  of  at  least  partial  accompUshment,  where  proper 
means  are  properly  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  yet  few  would 
be  found  to  contend  either  that  a  healthy  longevity  is  not  such 
a  legitimate  object^  or  that  it  is  not  generally  left  to  the  merest 
hap-hazard. 

No  better  instance  can  be  given  of  what  a  due  attention  to 
prophvlactic  means  can  accomplish^  than  the  case  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  oa  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic :  *  The  late  Dr.  Gregory^  of 
Edinburgh^  used  always  to  mention  in  his  lectures  the  case  of 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  historian,  as  affording  one 
of  the  strongest  illustrations  he  ever  met  with,  of  the  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  timely  attentk>n  to  the  avoidance  of 
those  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  plethora  and  apo-» 
I^exy.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  case  of  the  kind  on  re* 
cord.  Dr.  Ferguson  experienced  sevend  attacks  of  temporary 
blindness  some  time  before  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  he  did 
not  take  these  hints  so  readily  as  he  should  have  done.  He  ob- 
served, that  while  he  was  delivering  a  lecture  to  his  claas^  the 
papers  before  him  would  disappear — vanish  from  his  sight,  and 
appear  again  in  a  few  seconds.  He  was  a  man  of  fall  habit, 
at  one  time  corpulent  and  very  ruddy ;  and  though  by  no  means 
intemperate,  he  Uved  fully.  I  say,  he  did  not  attend  to  these 
admonitions,  and  at  length,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  a  decided  shock  of  paralysis.  He  recovered,  however, 
and  from  that  period,  under  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Black, 
became  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  nothing  but  vege^ 
tables,  and  drinking  only  water  or  milk.  He  got  rid  of  every 
paralytic  symptom,  became  even  robust  and  muscular  for  a  man 
of  his  time  of  life,  and  died  in  full  possession  of  Ids  mental 
fieu;ulties  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  after  his  first  attack.^  Sir  Walter  Scott  d^K^ribes  him  as 
having  been,  'long  after  his  eightieth  year,  one  of  the  most 
striking  old  men  it  was  possible  to  look  at.  His  firm  step,  and 
ruddy  cheek,  contrasted  agreeably  and  unexpectedly  with  his 
silver  locks ;  and  the  dress  he  wore,  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Flemish  peasant,  gave  an  air  of  peculiarity  to  his  whole  figure. 
In  his  conversation,  the  mixture  of  originsd  thinking  with  high 
moral  feeling  and  extensive  learning,  his  love  of  country,  con- 
tempt of  luxury,  and  especially  the  strong  subjection  of  his  pas- 
sions  and  feelings  to  the  dominion  of  his  reason,  made  him,  pa*- 
haps,  the  most  striking  example  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  which 
could  be  seen  in  modem  days.' 

But  immoral  indulgence  of  the  passions  and  appetites,  and  the 
more  obvious  infractions  of  the  physical  laws,  with  the  neglect  of 
wise  precautionary  measures,  are  not  the  only  points  upon  which  it 
is  needful  to  take  warning.  The  intellectual  and  emotional  nature 
of  man  is  subject  to  laws  quite  as  stringent  as  those  which  r^ulate 
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his  bodily  ftmctions.  The  injurioua  influence  of  mental  excess 
is  not  leas  positive  than  that  of  physical,  though  not  so  obvious. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  busy  man  on  'Change  that  the 
growing  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  trouble  him  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  state  of  turmoil  to  which  his  brain  has  been  exposed 
for  months  and  years  together ;  and  yet  the  fact  is  certain.  The 
student  of  law  or  divinity  who  strains  his  faculties  to  the  utmost, 
without  allowing  them  the  repose  necessary  for  their  recruitment, 
is  not  only  sinning  against  his  own  body,  but  is  adopting  the 
best  plan  to  thwart  his  own  cherished  objects.  The  popular 
Minister,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  his  work,  and  who  is  compelled 
to  keep  his  intellectual  powers  on  full  stretch  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  position,  while  his  life  is  passed  in  a  succession 
of  nervous  excitements,  exposed  to  alternations  of  heated  rooms 
and  cold  night  air,  is  undoubtedly  doing  a  great  work,  but  he 
does  it  at  a  great  cost.  He  will  hardly  live  to  build  up  the 
Church  by  his  matured  wisdom,  or  exhibit  the  passive  virtues  of 
the  aged  Christian.  The  list  of  highly  gifted  Ministers  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches  who  have  been  lost  to  mankind  when  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  is  sad  to  con- 
template. The  subject  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  we  will  only 
further  suggest  that  the  moral  government  of  God  is  perfectly 
harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  iulfilment  of  a  duty  in 
one  direction  never  necessitates  opposition  to  the  Divine  inten^ 
tion  in  another. 

Intellectual  labour,  pursued  in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  if  too  long 
continued,  and  not  sufficiently  alternated  with  out-door  exercise, 
is  fertile  of  ill  effects.  The  maladies  thus  induced  are  extremely 
varied,  and  not  seldom  are  attributed  to  any  cause  but  the  right 
one.  They  may  take  the  form  of  a  direct  injury  to  the  over- 
worked organ,  the  brain,  and  may  proceed  onward  along  the 
parallel  lines  which  lead  respectively  to  insanity  or  paralysis. 
But  more  generally  they  will  assume  one  of  the  protean  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  lead  to  impaired  nutrition  or  structural  change. 
Sydenham  considered  that  one  of  the  most  severe  fits  of  gout  he 
ever  experienced,  arose  from  great  mental  labour  in  composing 
his  treatise  on  that  disease ;  and  the  student  of  literary  history 
will  call  to  mind  many  instances,  where  the  completion  of  some 
intellectual  masterpiece  has  been  speedily  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  master.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  those  who  '  inter- 
meddle with  all  knowledge,'  and.  who  are  the  appointed  in- 
structors of  mankind,  should  so  often  neglect  that  knowledge 
with  which  their  own  mental  and  physical  comfort  is  closely 
connected,  and  the  acquisition  of  which  would  multiply  their 
capabilities  of  usefulness  to  the  race. 

If  prophylactic  measures  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  prolongation  of  life,  not  less  important  is  the  pro- 
par  treatment  of  advancing  age.    Although  an  individual  may 
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escape  destruction  from  causes  that  are  accidental  and  extra- 
neous, he  nevertheless  bears  about  him  natural  and  internal 
causes  of  decay,  inevitable  in  their  progress,  and  leading  to  one 
certain  result.  With  the  germs  of  life  are  intermixed  Uie  seeds 
of  death ;  and,  however  vigorous  the  growth  of  his  bodily  firame, 
however  energetic  the  endowments  of  its  maturity,  we  know  that 
its  days  are  numbered.  To  mark  the  gradual  succession  of  the 
phenomena  which  attend  these  changes  is  deeply  interesting. 
In  youth,  all  the  powers  of  the  system  are  directed  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  firame,  and  of  the  different  organs ;  to  their  exten- 
sion, consolidation,  and  perfection,  and  to  their  adaptation  to  the 
performance  of  their  several  functions.  The  resources  of  the 
system  are  in  excess  of  its  demands,  and  the  body  increases  in 
bulk.  In  course  of  time,  the  processes  of  reparation  and  decay 
approach  nearer  to  an  equality,  and  at  length  are  exactly  ba- 
lanced. By  a  wonderful  system  of  adjustments  the  balance  is 
kept  perfect,  often  for  many  years,  until,  at  last,  old  age  steals 
on  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  fluids  and  solids  are  altered,  the  solid  tissues  become  con- 
densed, muscular  substance  appears  almost  changed  into  tendon, 
fibrous  structures  either  lose  their  flexibility  and  become  too 
rigid  for  use,  or  are  changed  into  bone.  The  smaller  arteries 
are  obliterated,  and  the  heart  undergoes  structural  change; 
functions  are  feebly  performed,  the  chemical  condition  of  both 
solids  and  fli^ds  becomes  altered,  the  skin  grows  dark  and  cor- 
rugated ;  and,  as  the  various  signs  of  decay  increase, — the  totter- 
ing step,  the  bent  form,  and  the  palsied  movement, — we  perceive 
that  the  individual  has  entered  upon  that  period,  when,  in  the 
sublime  language  of  Scripture,  '  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall 
tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the 
grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,  and  those  that  look  out  of 
the  windows  be  darkened,  and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  he  shall  rise 
up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall 
be  brought  low ;  also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is 
high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall 
flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall 
fail:  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
go  about  the  streets :  or  ever  the  sUver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the 
golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain, 
or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it.^ 

When  and  how  this  descent  towards  the  tomb  shall  take  place, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  measures  out  our  days,  and  appoints 
our  outgoings  and  incomings.  Human  science  is  impotent  in 
presence  of  the  general  evidences  of  decay.  But  where  the 
stress  of  disease  is  so  localized,  as  to  threaten  destruction  befin^ 
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these  marks  of  decay  have  become  general^  she  can  sometimes 
relieve  that  stress ;  she  can  suggest  the  compensations  required 
by  altered  circumstances ;  she  can  endeavour  to  remove  the  ob- 
stinacy which  persists  in  retaining  habits  no  longer  applicable  or 
safe ;  she  can  erect  barriers  against  anticipated  evils ;  she  can 
sooth  the  irritability  of  weakness,  and  assuage  the  violence  of 
pain.  At  aU  events,  her  ministers  can  never  be  more  legiti- 
mately employed  than  in  the  struggle  to  prolong  human  Ufe ; 
and  their  efforts  will  be  more  or  less  effective,  in  proportion  to 
the  attention  they  may  give  to  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of 
advanced  age. 


Aet.  XII.— Educational  Eisays.  By  E.  Thomson,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
Cincinnati.     1856. 

'Wb  hope  that  we  have  many  young  readers.'  Happy  the 
author  who  can  solace  himself  with  this  hope,  and  who  remem- 
bers the  responsibilities  which  it  imposes  I  He  should  have  a 
high  commission  and  an  earnest  purpose,  and  be  moreover  mas- 
ter of  his  craft,  who  is  ambitious  to  teach  the  young  of  his  gene- 
ration. There  are  more  failures  in  this  than  in  any  other  aim 
of  sincere  or  insincere  zeal ;  and  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  this  is 
the  case.  It  is  one  of  Ood's  safeguards  thrown  around  young 
people,  that  their  iostincts  are,  generally  speaking,  impatient  of 
the  empirical,  unskilful,  dishonest,  or  unearnest  voice,  while 
they  are  swift  to  hear  and  apt  to  follow  the  genuine  teacher  sent 
to  them  from  God.  Dr.  Thomson  seems  to  be  one  of  these. 
These  genial  and  instructive  Essays  are  pervaded  by  a  purpose 
to  engage  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  men,  and  young 
women  too,  in  the  service  of  aU  that  is  great  and  good.  He 
reverences  Ids  hearers,  puts  great  faith  in  their  susceptibility  to 
the  highest  moral  influences,  and  tasks  all  his  powers  to  make 
his  words  acceptable  to  them.  The  Essays  are  thoroughly  sound 
in  principle,  simple  in  expression,  iull  almost  to  excess  of  the 
fruits  of  various  reading,  and  earnest  and  devout  in  their  tone. 
Their  faults  are  many ;  but  they  axe  not  such  as  to  defeat  their 
general  aim :  some  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  desultory  cha- 
racter inseparable  from  a  volume  of  unconnected  lectures,  and 
others  of  them  perhaps  become  such  by  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  meeting  the  English  eye.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  book 
deserves  our  hearty  commendation. 

Our  main  object  in  taking  it  up  now  is  to  derive  from  it  some 
suggestions  for  a  few  plain  practical  comments  to  our  own  young 
readers  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  of  our  labours. 
Like  our  author,  we  advise  all  who  are  of  riper  years  andmaturer 
judgment  to  pass  over  this  final  article;  not  begrudging,  hpw- 
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ever,  the  solitary  half-dieet  which  is  deroted  to  the  exchisiye 
benefit  of  their  janiors,  pwhaps  their  own  children.  There  is 
no  fear  of  its  being  neglected.  If  none  glance  at  it  bnt  the  daas 
for  whom  it  is  especially  intended,  it  will  vie  with  any  other 
article  in  the  volome  in  the  number  of  its  intelligent  readers. 

For  we  also  hope,  and  more  than  hope,  that  our  pages  have 
many  young  readers.  This  periodical  keeps  them  as  a  body  con- 
tinually in  view.  Its  pages  are  most  carefully  adapted  to  their 
tastes  and  their  improvement.  Its  subjects,  and  the  treatment 
of  them,  are  always  brought  before  the  imaginary  tribunal  of  our 
young  men,  before  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world,  Tfaore  is 
no  portion  of  the  community  whose  favourable  censure  it  more 
deeply  desires,  or  is  more  fully  bent  upon  winning;  hence  there 
is  none  which  exerts  a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  style  and 
character  of  its  endeavours  to  contribute  to  the  general  progresa 
of  the  age.  And  this  solicitude  has  a  threefold  reason:  first, 
and  supremely,  a  concern  for  the  weU-being  of  the  young  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  a  natural  regard  for  its  own  interest  as  a  jour- 
nal ;  and,  thirdly,  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  the  generation 
which  the  young  are  in  process  of  forming. 

We  desire  to  be  of  service  to  young  people  in  a  matter  which 
is  to  them  of  incalculable  importance, — the  choice  of  the  books 
they  read,  and  their  general  estimate  of  the  literature  of  the  age 
they  live  in.  Young  men  find  themselves,  as  soon  as  their 
minds  expand  into  a  clear  perception  of  their  relation  to  things 
around  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  world  of  literature,  good, 
indifferent,  and  infamous,  into  the  possession  of  which  they  have 
entered  as  an  inheritance,  and  which  is  daily  increasing  upon 
their  hands.  They  are  appealed  to  by  a  thousand  conflicting 
voices,  and  called  to  exercise  their  judgments  upon  the  gravest 
questions, — some  which  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment at  all,  being  placed  by  Providence  beyond  the  need  of  it, 
and  others  which  ev^y  generation  brings  to  its  own  children  to 
decide  upon.  Growing  up  into  such  responsibilities,  they  can- 
not have  too  many  guardians  and  monitors.  Those  whom  we 
address  are  not  without  guides  in  things  which  pertain  to  their 
supreme,  their  eternal  interests,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the 
link  between  this  world,  with  its  duties  and  obligations,  and  the 
next,  with  its  blessedness  and  rewards.  Our  function  is  to  be 
serviceable  to  them  in  regard  to  the  probation  of  their  minds  in 
the  world  of  literature;  to  mediate  between  them  and  the  books 
which  claim  their  attention;  to  suggest  those  which  may  be 
read,  to  recommend  those  which  should  be  read  with  deep  ear- 
nestness, and  to  act  as  an  Index  Ewpurgatorius  with  regazd  to 
those  which  they  should  avoid.  We  aim  to  condense  for  them 
into  readable  essays  the  information  of  many  unreadable  vo- 
lumes; to  tmmask  the  illusions  and  discover  the  true  tendencies 
of  the  bewildered  speculatists  with  whom  our  own,  like  every  age. 
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abounds;  aud^  while  doing  all  this,  to  foster  and  direct  those 
intellectual  and  literary  tastes  which  are  only  not  the  noblest 
that  a  yoang  man  can  cultivate.  This  is  our  aim,  and  this  we 
will  do,  if  God  permit, — ^but  not  without  the  aid  of  our  young 
men  themselves.  We  would  be  a  necessity  to  them, — they  are  a 
necessity  to  us.  Our  hope  is  in  their  frank  and  unreserved  sur- 
render of  their  minds  to  our  guidance  now  in  their  unformed 
youth;  we  have  no  doubt  of  going  with  them  in  that  case 
through  life,  and  of  being  transmitted  with  their  approval  to 
their  children  after  them.  We  would  make  much  sacrifice  of 
literary  pretensicm,  were  it  necessary, — ^but  it  is  not, — ^in  order 
to  sustain  and  to  extend  our  influence  upon  the  multitudes  of 
those  who  are  now  just  emerging  out  of  boyhood,  fresh  with  all 
the  elastic  vigour  of  their  youth.  Give  them  to  us,  and  we  care 
not  who  rival  us  in  the  good  graces  of  their  fathers.  But  they 
will  be  the  fitthers  soon  themselves.  They  are  forming  the  genera- 
tion which  is  now  at  hand  ;  and  no  periodical,  tinctured  by  the 
slightest  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  cause  of  all  progress,  can 
fail  to  see  the  importance  of  its  mission  to  the  youth  of  the  age. 
They  are  to  sway  the  coming  time.  All  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  will  soon  be  transmitted  to  their  keeping.  Many  reli- 
gious, commercial,  political  questions  of  our  age  await  their 
solution  in  the  next.  Many  great  social  reforms  which  are  now 
struggling  into  possibility  will  be  in  their  hands  to  mature  or  to 
suppress.  Many  fearful  evils,  which  are  only  threatening  us, 
must  be  grappled  with  by  them ;  and  the  responsibility  of  having 
any  part  in  the  training  of  the  future  men  of  the  age,  is  a  consi- 
deration which,  more  than  our  own  interest,  or  even  their  per- 
sonal good,  moves  us  to  continual  jealousy  over  our  influence 
with  the  young.  These  remarks  may  seem  to  travel  out  of  the 
sphere  of  our  impersonal  function ;  but  they  are  not  unsuitable 
to  the  time,  or  our  professional  office,  when  rightly  viewed. 
Moreover,  we  have  begged  this  sheet  for  particular  readers,  and 
they  will  understand  our  meaning  and  motives. 

How  many  thousands  of  young  men  are  just  at  this  time 
thitiking  of  their  plans  for  mental  improvement  during  the 
coming  year,  musing  over  their  last  yearns  neglected  and  broken 
rules,  and  scheming,  in  the  impressible  buoyancy  of  their  self- 
foi^veness,  new  *  distributions  of  time !  *  Pew  intelligent  young 
people,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  five-and-twenty,  let  either 
a  birthday  or  a  New  Year  pass  without  some  such  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  system  in  the  management  of  their  little  stock  of 
opportunity.  They  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  the 
mind  grows  weary  of  forming  plans  for  its  self-regulation,  or  is 
disgusted  with  its  past  failures.  Their  period  of  life  is  fall  of 
elasticity :  the  voice  of  the  past  is  scarcely  heard ;  the  future, 
and  the  present,  out  of  which  it  is  growing,  is  everything.  What 
would  we  not  give  if  we  could  point  out  to  them  one  single  book 
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or  tract  which  should  give  them  effectual  help  at  this  critical 
conjuncture !  But  we  know  not  one  treatise  within  the  compass 
of  the  English  language  which  meets  the  case.  Heavy  and  cum* 
brous  books  on  the  Mmprovement  of  the  mind'  there  are  in 
abundance ;  '  students'  guides/  also^  we  have^  which  may  be  of 
service  to  such  young  Teutonic  geniuses  as  have  their  whole  life 
before  them  for  study^  with  all  their  faculties  under  their  abso- 
lute control^  and  know  no  weariness  of  the  flesh  or  spirit.  But 
a  plain^  sensible  tract — nothing  more  is  wanted — ^which  should 
lay  down  the  few  general  principles  on  which  mental  culture 
depends^  point  out  the  best  and  most  accessible  works  on  every 
subject,  and  direct  the  young  reader  to  the  surest  means  of  cul- 
tivating and  gratifying  his  various  intellectual  faculties,  is  sighed 
for  in  vain  by  multitudes  of  young  men.  Even  in  the  learned 
professions,  where  they  might  reasonably  be  looked  for,  nothing 
is  more  difficult  to  find  than  a  plain  directory,  keeping  pace 
with  the  age  and  its  works,  to  the  young  man's  studies.  And 
as  it  regards  the  large  unprofessional  mass  of  our  youth,  the 
young  artisans  and  apprentices, — the  bulk  of  the  youthful  popu- 
lation,— they  are  left  to  their  own  instincts,  directed  by  the 
casual  review  or  the  public  voice,  in  the  choice  of  books :  the 
whole  world  of  literature  is  before  them,  and  Providence  their 
only  guide. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  to  our  minds  by  many 
passages  in  Dr.  Thomson's  lectures,  and  especially  by  his  Essay 
on  Miscellaneous  Reading.  The  Essay  itself  does  not  answer 
to  the  title,  and  so  far  disappointed  us;  for  there  is  nothing 
which  we  should  be  more  glad  to  see  than  an  earnest  lecture  on 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  our  railroad-reading  times, — ^that  of  the 
desultory,  purposeless  habit  of  reading  everything  which  falls  in 
one's  way.  An  inveterate  miscellaneous  reader  will  never  come  to 
any  good.  He  adopts  the  surest  method  of  impairing  his  faculties, 
and  teaching  his  memory  to  be  unfaithful.  He  is  a  marvel  to 
himself,  that  he  can  read  so  much  and  know  so  little.  He  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  total  stranger  to  the  exercise  of  earnest,  patient 
thought,  and  is  sure  to  descend  to  a  vicious  {md  trifling  taste. 
He  contracts  the  fatal  habit  of  reading  without  attention,  and 
the  still  more  fatal  habit  of  catching  the  tone  of  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  passing  through  his  mind — if  he  has  any  left — at  the 
moment.  Hence  vanity,  presumption,  unreality,  scepticism; 
and  in  the  end,  it  may  be,  something  worse  than  all  these,  to 
which  they  too  often  lead.  To  take  another  and  a  lighter  view 
of  it :  the  aimless  reader  of  everything  defrauds  himself  of  nearly 
all  the  benefit,  and  very  mudi  of  the  pleasure,  which  judicious 
reading  affords.  He  does  not  give  his  faculties  time  to  play 
their  part.  His  mind  is  always  in  too  much  haste  to  think, 
reflect,  and  form  a  deliberate  judgment;  hence  he  loses  the 
exquisite  pleasure,  and  the  great  advantage,  of  ratting  or  re- 
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versing  by  Ms  own  judgment  the  conclusions  of  others.  His 
memory,  crowded  with  various  and  discordant  rubbish,  resents 
the  neglect  of  method,  and  comes  at  length  to  be  utterly  inert. 
His  imagination,  or  fancy,  or  taste,  has  no  time  to  dwell  upon, 
and  relish,  and  feel  the  beauties  which  just  flash  upon  it,  and 
are  gone  for  ever.  Thus  all  the  ends  of  reading  are  perverted ; 
the  price  of  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  endless  delight  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  fool ;  '  the  Pierian  spring,^  as  Dr.  Thomson 
somewhere  says,  ^  is  turned  into  the  waters  of  Lethe ; '  and  the 
mind,  seemingly  always  at  work,  has  never  anything  to  show 
for  its  pains. 

Beading,  however,  must  be  in  some  sort  miscellaneous, — that 
is,  diversified ;  and,  provided  it  be  directed  by  a  few  great  con- 
trolling principles,  cannot  be  too  various.  Our  Essay,  after  dis- 
cussing briefly  how  we  should  read,  comes  to  the  question,  why 
we  should  read;  and  then  makes  a  needless  distinction  between 
the  lighter  uses  and  the  higher  ends  of  reading.  We  say  need- 
less ;  for,  '  to  tranquillize  our  passions,  to  beguile  our  journeys, 
to  give  interest  to  our  idle  hours,  to  refine  the  manners  and 
harmonize  the  heart,  to  awaken  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
form  the  taste  for  reading,^  are  surely  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  the  highest  ends  at  which  books  aim ;  and  our  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  these  objects  are  not  lightly  to  be 
^  passed  over,*  even  when  put  in  comparison  with  '  the  informa- 
tion, the  balancing,  and  the  stimulating  of  the  mind,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  style,  and  the  reformation  of  the  heart.'  As  we  would 
put  it,  every  young  man  should  determine  to  apply  these  five 
tests  to  all  his  reading  of  every  kind,  or  rather  should  make 
every  page  he  reads  contribute  to  one  or  other  of  these  five  pur- 
poses :  1.  The  information  of  his  mind  in  his  own  particular 
vocation ;  2.  The  acquisition  of  general  knowledge ;  3.  The 
disciplining  of  his  faculties ;  4.  Their  pure  recreation ;  and,  5. 
Lastly,  though  pervading  all,  the  education  and  amendment  of 
the  soul,  as  on  probation  for  eternity.  To  regulate  and  adjust 
these  various  purposes ;  to  neglect  none ;  to  give  each  its  proper 
place ;  to  remember  each  at  the  right  time ;  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  young  reader's  probation,  the  test  and  trial  of  his  wisdom. 
There  are  no  lighter  and  higher  ends  of  readings  whatever  hour 
can  give  a  good  account  to  one  or  other  of  these  tests  is  an  hour 
well  spent. 

We  would  reverse  Dr.  Thomson's  order,  and  place  the  proper 
profession  of  a  young  man  first  in  its  claim  upon  his  time. 
'  There  are  those  who  object  to  this  direction,  and  think  that  a 
man  should  concentrate  all  his  powers  upon  his  profession.'  We 
are  among  the  objectors.  All  who  are  supposed  to  read  these  lines 
have  a  calling  in  life ;  and  every  calling — if  we  omit  some  of  the 
lowest — has  a  literature  of  its  own,  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness and  the  pride  of  every  one  whom  Providence  hM  placed  in 
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it  to  cultirate.  In  oar  own  days  of  methodized  knowledge^  every 
profeflBion  and  every  craft  has  the  results  of  all  experience  di- 
gested into  books.  In  the  professions,  properly  so  called,  evezy 
one  knows  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  eminence  is  assiduous 
daily  and  nightly  devotion  to  the  volumes  in  which  all  their 
mysteries  are  locked  up.  The  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor 
of  medicine  are  each  of  them  set  down  at  the  threshold  cf  life 
in  the  midst  of  a  library  all  but  unlimited;  and  what  is  the  first 
obligation  of  reading  to  them  ?  But  the  builder,  and  the  car- 
penter, and  the  tanner,  the  tradesman  in  every  line,  the  cleric  in 
every  ofSce,  all  have  a  specific  literature  of  their  own,  more  or 
less  extensive,  and  more  or  less  repaying  study.  To  what  a 
large  dass  of  young  men  should  M'Culloch's  Cotmnercial 
Dictionary  be  instead  of  a  library ! 

A  thorough  acquaintance  wi^  the  book  learning  of  his  own 
craft  is  honourable  in  each,  and  secures  every  young  man  firom 
contempt.  It  cannot  fail  to  tell  upon  his  success  in  life ;  for  it  will 
double  his  interest  in  his  occupation,  and  the  zeal  whidi  he 
throws  into  its  afiairs.  On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  general 
information  will  redeem  the  folly  of  him  who  is  shallow  and 
soon  exhausted  upon  subjects  in  which  he  should  be  a  master. 
Let,  therefore,  the  books  which  bear  upon  his  own  calling  be 
the  foundation  shelf  in  his  little  library;  let  him  determine, 
whatever  else  he  may  be  ignorant  of,  to  be  wise  in  the  things 
which  concern  his  business  in  life,  and  to  derive  all  the  benefit 
which  thought,  and  study,  and  reading  will  afibrd  him  in  his 
attention  to  his  daily  calling.  And  if  he  does  so,  he  will  not 
only  secure  an  honourable  place  in  his  own  vocation,  but  take 
the  surest  method  of  acquiring  general  knowledge.  For  such  is 
the  communion  of  all  branches  of  information,  that  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  to  study  one  subject  well  without  becoming  more  or  leas 
acquainted  with  a  thousand  accessory  matters.  Almost  every 
good  book  on  every  topic  is  a  kind  of  centre  to  all  literature. 

Thus  having  done  justice,  as  we  think,  to  the  claims  of  a 
young  man's  main  vocation,  we  pass  naturally  to  the  second 
guiding  principle  of  all  our  reading, — ^the  acquisiticm  of  general 
information.  It  is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
young  man,  under  the  condition  we  have  already  laid  down,  to 
aim  at  some  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  knowledge.  And 
it  is  a  duty  which  is  placed  in  our  day  within  the  reach  of 
fulfilment  to  every  one  who  is  in  earnest,  and  redeems  his  time. 
But  the  mark  must  not  be  set  too  high.  We  must  learn  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  general  principles  of  science,  with  the 
leading  dates  of  history,  with  the  broad  outline  of  geography^ 
and,  in  short,  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  all  knowledge.  These 
are  provided  by  the  industry  of  skilM  writers  in  such  varie^ 
and  abundance,  and  at  so  cheap  a  cost,  that  almost  every  young 
man  may  have  on  his  own  shelves  the  elementary  nrincii^es  of 
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bU  the  literature  of  the  world.  If  he  take  pains  to  establish  in 
his  mind  the  rudiments  of  any  science^  there  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  an  ever-growing  information.  Geology  is  the  science  of  a  life ; 
but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  handbooks  which  digest  most 
.scientifically,  in  a  few  pages,  all  the  results  of  the  last  thirty 
years'  astonishing  revelations  in  that  science.  A  clear  and  defi- 
nite notion  of  the  great  critical  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  obtained  at  no  great  expense  of  labour,  but  its  advantage  as 
the  foundation  of  a  growing  historical  knowledge  is  incalculable. 
The  same  applies  with  still  more  force  to  the  history  of  our  own 
land.  In  short,  we  may  apply  this  principle  generally.  The 
youth  who  would  enrich  his  mind,  fill  his  memory  with  knowledge, 
and  go  on  through  life  adding  to  his  stores  of  information,  must 
spend  his  first  years  in  laying  diligently  his  foundations.  Let 
lum  be  thankful  for  the  handbooks  of  the  day,  its  dictionaries  of 
science  and  general  knowledge,  which  none  despise  but  the 
ignorant;  let  him  make  it  a  rule  to  read  nothing  on  any  subject, 
the  principles  of  which  he  has  not  fixed  in  his  memory ;  let  him 
keep  his  note-book  near  at  hand,  and  use  it  not  too  much,  but 
to  the  purpose;  and,  finally,  let  him  determine  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  every  word  which  convicts  him  of  his  ignorance,  and 
to  satisfy  himself  at  once  on  every  point  which  is  doubtful.  If 
he  work  on  his  way  patiently,  and  humbly,  and  perseveringly, 
guided  by  these  rules,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation with  which  in  the  course  of  years  he  will  store  his  mind. 
But  there  is  another  purpose,  and  higher  even  than  this,  to 
which  reading  should  be  subservient, — the  disciplining  of  our 
mental  faculties.  It  is  impossible  to  read  at  all  without  per- 
forming, consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  series  of  mental  pro- 
cesses.  So  far,  however,  as  we  have  already  gone,  these  pro- 
cesses have  been  regarded  as  ministering  to  the  memory  alone, 
the  aim  being  to  store  up  knowledge  for  use.  Multitudes  never 
go  beyond  this.  They  use  their  minds  through  life  without 
studying,  or  seeking  to  improve,  the  wonderful  instrument  which 
they  use.  But  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  an  education,  and  of 
a  discipline,  which  has  no  limit  in  this  life.  Now  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  reading  may  subserve  the  strengthening  of  the 
mental  powers :  first,  when  it  is  chosen  for  that  express  purpose, 
making  that  its  only  aim;  and,  secondly,  by  its  insensible,  un- 
conscious influence,  when  it  is  conducted  aright.  Those  who 
have  time  and  opportunity  do  well  to  put  themselves  in  early 
life  und&r  the  discipline  of  those  abstract  studies,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  train  the  mind  to  patient  thought,  concentrated 
attention,  and  government  of  its  own  processes.  Such  are 
mathematics  and  formal  logic ;  and  the  hours  spent  upon  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid,  or  the  mastering  of  the  laws  of  syllo- 
gistic reasoning,  are  never  thrown  away,  though  their  benefit 
remains  simply  within  the  mind.     If  direct  and  practical  benefit 
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be  considered  eraential,  the  same  advantage  to  the  discipline  of 
the  mental  powers  may  be  gained  by  studying  metaphysics  and 
mental  science^  making  some  such  book  as  Taylor's  Elements  of 
Thought  the  foundation;  or  by  determining  to  master^  for  instance^ 
Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons.  We  would  lay,  however,  more 
stress  at  present  upon  the  slow  but  sure  effect  upon  the  invigo- 
ration  of  the  mind,  of  the  fixed  habit  of  reading  carefully  whatever 
is  read.  And  here  we  may  refer  with  approbation  to  our  essay- 
ist's excellent  observations  on  the  question^  How  shaU  we  read  ? 
The  substance  of  his  answer  is,  that  we  must  read,  first,  with 
AHigent  scrutiny  of  the  meaning  of  words, — their  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  their  construction  in  the  sentence.  '  Hence,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  have  always  upon  the  table  an  English  diction- 
ary, and  a  biographical,  a  geographical,  and  a  scientific  one,  that 
we  may  understand  the  allusions,  and  feel  the  full  power,  of  the 
author.  A  good  book  read  with  constant  references,  whenever 
necessary,  to  maps,  history,  and  authority,  is  worth  a  cart-load 
read  superficially ;  it  exercises  our  highest  faculties,  extends  the 
circle  of  our  information,  and  revives,  deepens,  and  applies 
knowledge  previously  acquired.'  Next,  that  we  should  read 
with  reflection ;  that  is,  that  the  reader  should  constrain  himself 
to  follow  the  thread  of  the  author's  argument,  exercising  an 
independent  judgment  upon  '  the  validity  of  his  inferences,  the 
weight  of  his  matter,  the  additional  illustrations  and  arguments 
by  which  his  reasoning  might  be  corroborated,  the  relation  which 
the  facts  bear  to  our  previous  knowledge.  Men  too  often,  either 
from  a  want  of  information  or  a  want  of  independence,  from  an 
overweening  confidence  in  the  author  or  an  incorrigible  indolence 
in  themselves,  from  an  unpardonable  haste  or  an  unfortunate 
weakness,  receive  all  that  they  read.  Such  minds  are  never  in 
one  stay.  If  you  would  know  their  present  state  of  mind  and 
opinion,  ask  what  book  they  have  last  read.'  These  last  sen- 
tences are  worth  pondering ;  but  they  must  be  guarded  against 
perversion.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  weighing  every  truth  for  himself.  Surely 
God  never  intended  that.  Surely  the  unripe  youth  must  pass 
through  a  term  of  frank  submission  and  docile  surrender  to  the 
guidance  of  others,  in  which  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  his 
own  seal  and  give  his  assent  to  what  he  learns,  before  he  should 
trust  to  his  own  independent  judgment.  But  to  a  thoughtful, 
humble,  and  devout  youth  the  transition  is  gradual  and  sure 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  he  is  wise  enough  to  seek  direc- 
tion as  to  what  he  reads,  and  never  in  earlier  life  permits  him- 
self to  listen  to  any  but  trustworthy  and  authoritative  teachers, 
he  will  in  due  time  know  how  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the 
evil ;  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  swayed  without  volition 
of  his  own  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Lastly,  comes  the  appro- 
priation of  reading.     The  determination  to  make  that  which  is 
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read  our  own  results  surely  in  the  general  invigoration  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  '  The  habit  of  attentive,  reflective,  appro- 
priative  reading  may  not  be  easily  acquired,  nor  is  any  other 
good  habit ;  but  we  may  say  of  it,  what  Aristotle  says  of  learning, 
"  The  roots  are  bitter,  but  the  fruits  are  sweet."  Youth  is  the 
time  to  acquire  it,  and  the  best  mode  is  to  use  the  pen ;  not  to 
transcribe  important  chapters  or  beautiful  passages  to  be  used  as 
aids  in  argumentation  or  gems  in  composition, — a  practice  which 
enervates  memory  and  degrades  style;  nor  to  construct  com- 
mon places, — an  exercise  much  more  useful ;  but  to  form  dis- 
coTirse  of  your  own.\  Here,  however,  we  must  pause,  and 
suggest  our  own  idea  of  the  use  of  the  pen,  instead  of  that  which 
the  author  seems  to  intend.  Not  a  word  should  be  said  against 
the  practice  of  accumulating  choice  passages  of  great  authors ; 
the  very  act  of  writing  them  down  must  impress  their  influence 
deeply  upon  the  mind.  But  the  most  important  use  of  the  pen 
of  the  young  student  is  to  analyse  the  work  which  he  is  reading, 
and  re-produce  its  train  of  thought  in  his  own  words,  and  with 
as  much  precision  as  he  can.  This  habit,  persevered  in  for  a 
few  years,  would  do  more  than  any  one  other  rule  to  form  and 
strengthen  and  discipline  the  mind.  It  would  abridge  his  read- 
ing very  considerably,  but  a  thousandfold  increase  his  benefit. 

Recreation  is  the  natural  counterpart  of  discipline;  let  us 
then  turn  to  another  legitimate  test  which  may  be  applied. 
Human  nature  requires,  and  God  permits,  rest  and  diversion 
both  to  body  and  soul.  Among  all  the  sources  of  simple  recrea- 
tion to  which  men  repair,  books  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  taking 
the  first  place.  There  is  more  pure  refreshment  of  spirit  and 
exhilaration  of  mind  derived  from  literature,  than  from  any  one 
other  refuge  of  man's  weariness ;  perhaps,  in  our  day  and  in  this 
land,  than  from  all  others  combined.  We  shall  say  nothing  now 
of  the  perversion  of  this  wholesome  source  of  recreation ;  of  the 
vast  mass  of  pestilential  literature  which  creates  and  feeds  its 
abuse.  We  have  now  to  do  only  with  the  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary use  of  reading  to  this  end ;  and  with  special  reference  to 
those  who  make  reading  an  earnest  business  of  life.  They 
should  impress  this  principle  upon  their  minds,  that  writings  of 
lighter  interest  are  to  be  resorted  to  for  mental  recreation  alone. 
Light  reading  is  the  repose  of  the  mind  which  reads  hard.  It 
should  not  take  the  place  of  bodily  rest,  of  the  refreshment  of 
the  soul  amid  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  social  relaxation,  and  of 
the  several  amenities  of  life.  It  should  aim  simply  at  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  be  moderate,  therefore,  and 
discreet.  Being  such,  it  is  as  useful  in  its  place  as  more  earnest 
study,  and  can  be  as  well  accounted  for.  There  is  a  vast  range 
of  literature  in  which  the  mind  may  disport  itself  and  come  back 
refreshed.  In  this  may  be  classed  pure  poetry,  books  of  travel, 
genial  and  garrulous  essays,  lives  of  good  and  great/^men.  s^ 
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such  pictures  of  life  and  manners  aa  are  less  fictions  tban  reflec- 
tions of  reality  and  truth.  The  same  mind  which  works  hard  in 
reasoning,  combining,  storing  up  its  acquirements^  finds  its  rest  in 
imagination^  fancy,  and  humour.  Let  us  deserve  our  repose  by 
the  labour  of  reality,  and  then  find  it  if  we  will  for  a  season  in 
the  unreal  world.  But  here  we  are  on  dangerous  ground;  let  us 
make  our  essayist  the  spokesman. 

'  I  utter  a  single  caveat  against  a  class  of  books  which  is  usually 
employed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  recreation, — I  mean  novels  and 
romances.  In  condemning  them,  let  us  not  be  miderstood  as  de- 
nouncing all  fictitious  productions  :  the  fables  of  ^^Bsop,  the  allegories 
of  prophecy,  the  parables  of  Christ,  the  tales  which  embellish  and  im- 
press historical  facts,  and  the  illustrations  which  the  pulpit  employs 
with  BO  much  grace  and  efficiency,  afford  at  once  authority  for  fiction, 
and  rules  for  its  construction  and  use.  Novels  and  romances  usually 
offend  a  pure  taste  and  a  sound  mind  by  their  gaudy  dress,  their  un- 
natural characters,  and  their  paucity  of  instruction  ;  and  always  tend 
to  weaken  the  power  of  attention,  to  impair  the  judgment,  to  divorce 
the  connexion  between  action  and  sympathy,  to  give  a  preponderance 
to  the  imagination,  to  create  a  distaste  for  simple  truth,  and  a  disin- 
clination both  for  manlj  studies  and  the  dull  realities  of  life.  Many 
of  them  are  liable  to  a  greater  objection,  as,  by  a  Plutonic  chemistry, 
they  turn  the  diamond  of  virtue  into  the  charcoal  of  vice.  It  is 
alleged  that  they  soften  the  heart,  and  excite  an  interest  in  suffering. 
Often,  however,  it  is  an  undistinguishing  or  a  mawkish  sensibility, 
which,  while  it  can  weep  over  the  picture  of  a  dead  gipsy,  can  wring 
the  heart  of  a  living  father.  That  by  inflaming  the  imagination,  in- 
teresting the  affections,  and  exciting  an  interest  in  books,  they  may 
he  useful  to  some  minds,  and,  indeed,  to  most  minds  in  certain  moods, 
must  be  admitted ;  but  since  the  good  they  accomplish  may  be  effected 
by  works  of  unquestionable  tendency,  why  resort  to  such  as  intoxicate 
while  they  imparadise,  bewilder  while  they  allure,  and  emasculate  while 
they  excite  ?  The  higher  forms  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
are  sufficiently  fascinating  and  energizing  to  all  the  faculties.' 

All  this  is  very  good  in  the  main^  though  the  author's  illus- 
tration of  his  point  at  the  commencement  is  singularly  unfor- 
tunate. To  say  nothing  of  the  fable,  and  the  historian's  and 
the  preacher's  illustrations^  surely  the  prophetic  allegory  and 
the  Redeemer's  parables  have  no  element  of  fiction  in  them. 
Our  Lord's  parables  are  based  upon  the  deepest  and  most  myste- 
rious truths  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  are  the  profonndest  and 
severest  part  of  His  teaching.  What  seems  fiction  in  His  lips  is 
no  other  than  the  inmost  reality  of  things.  But  not  to  dwell  upon 
this,  the  light  literature  of  the  day  demands  the  youthful  reader's 
utmost  caution.  The  far  greater  portion  of  it  is  simply  worthless  ; 
much  of  the  remainder,  however  bright,  is  polluted.  There  is  a 
residue,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  highest  order  of  genius^ 
employed  in  the  delineation  of  life  and  manners :  but  here  we 
are  met  by  a  sad  alternative.     Either  they  leave  out  altogether 
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the  mystery  of  man's  religious  nature,  and  the  struggles  of  his 
probation  for  another  world, — that  is  to  say,  the  most  real  and 
essential  element  of  his  being ;  or,  if  they  admit  it,  it  is  generally 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  most  unreal  impressions.  A 
consciousness  of  this  is  perpetually  inducing  sincere  Christian 
Mrritera  to  exhibit  the  workings  of  the  spiritual  faith  and  life  in 
religious  novels, — in  some  cases,  indeed,  with  great  success.  But 
the  instances  of  success  are  not  those  which  command  general 
attention  and  excite  general  frenzy;  it  is  not  in  the  tales  of 
which  Dred  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  representative  at 
present,  that  we  are  to  look  for  Christian  truth  recommended  in 
fiction.  If  faith  is  merely  a  vague  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  Redeemers  life  its  only  stimulant  and 
object,  then  Dred,  and  a  few  other  books  of  the  same  kind  but 
with  less  genius,  are  exquisite  exhibitions  of  its  influence ;  but 
if  faith  is  the  great  condition  of  man's  acceptance,  and  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  its  first  and  indispensable  object,  then 
are  these  works  capable  of  doing  such  mischief  as  their  tran- 
scendent genius,  and  their  harrowing  appeals  to  the  benevolent 
instincts  of  humanity,  can  scarcely  repair.  But  this  is  tempting 
us  into  a  digression  from  which  we  must  make  haste  to  return. 

It,  however,  leads  us  directly  to  the  last  test  which  a  thought- 
ful young  man  should  apply  to  all  his  reading, — its  influence  upon 
bis  spiritual  nature,  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  God  and 
man,  and  his  relation  to  another  life.  Our  author  makes,  in 
closing,  some  pertinent  and  striking  remarks  upon  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Bible,  age  after  age,  in  its  influence  upon  the  human 
mind ;  and  on  the  supreme  importance  of  living  under  its  con- 
tinual inspiration.  He  whose  being  is  ruled  by  the  Word  of 
God,  will  of  course  read  nothing  which  that  Word  does  not 
sanction  j  and  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  his  submission 
to  its  sway,  will  be  his  jealousy  over  his  intercourse  with  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  men.  It  will  cost  him  no  great  effort  to 
renounce  or  withstand  the  fascinations  of  unsanctifled  literature, 
-who  trembles  at  the  Word  of  God.  But  more  than  that,  he  will 
make  it  his  study  to  bring  aU  his  reading  into  subordination  to 
the  supreme  influence  of  Divine  truth,  and  into  co-operation 
with  its  sanctifying  energy.  B^ligion  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  discipline  of  the  intellect  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
mind.  The  Divine  Spirit  uses  all  our  faculties  in  the  process  of 
our  salvation.  He  opens  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge to  the  prepared  mind ;  and  the  preparation  of  our  minds 
for  the  highest  teaching  is  not  His  work  alone.  It  may  be  that 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  this  life  may  have  more  to  do  with 
another  life  than  we  are  apt  to  think;  and  that  indolence  or  un- 
fruitful reading  may  entaU  consequences  which  the  blessedness 
of  eternal  salvation  will  not  entirely  repair.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  piety  of  tlie  earnest  student  and  conscientious  re^er,  who 
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Banctifies  all  hia  acquirements  by  deep  devotion^  and  who  thus 
brings  every  ener^  of  his  mind,  and  affection  of  his  hearty  and 
impulse  of  his  will,  into  the  service  of  his  religious  life,  comes 
nearest  to  that  standard  which  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  constantly 
set  before  the  Christian's  eyes. 

But  the  religion  of  reading  does  not  end  there.  We  are  bom 
not  only  to  save  our  own  souls,  but  to  do  our  duty.  Knowledge 
puffeth  up,  lonless  its  subordination  to  the  practical  ends  of  use- 
fulness turn  it  into  wisdom.  The  utilitarian  principle,  if  it 
have  any  value  at  all,  has  its  value  here.  The  glory  of  every 
young  Christian,  of  every  young  man, — alas  for  the  young  man 
who  is  not  a  young  Christian ! — is  to  renounce  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  generation,  to  seek  not  his  own  things  even  when 
most  solicitous  for  his  own  advancement,  but  to  train  his  powers 
and  capabilities  to  their  utmost  pitch  that  they  may  bring  their 
utmost  glory  to  God  in  the  service  of  the  world's  redemption 
from  ignorance,  wretchedness,  and  sin.  Every  vocation  of  use- 
fulness is  best  filled  by  those  who  bring  most  know^ledge,  and 
most  vrisdom,  the  fruit  of  sanctified  knowledge,  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  Let  the  young  man,  therefore,  rejoice  in  his  youth. 
The  fact  that  he  is  young  is  itself  a  most  inspiriting  encou- 
ragement, if  he  is  bent  on  living  an  earnest  life.  lie  may 
redeem  his  time,  in  a  sense  in  which  none  else  can ;  he  may  re- 
nounce every  eviQ  habit,  form  and  act  upon  any  good  resolution, 
aspire  to  unlimited  excellence  and  usefulness,  and  hope  for  a 
career  honoured  of  God  and  blessed  of  man, — if  he  will. 

'  With  you  the  soil  is  ploughed,  and  the  clods  broken ;  cast  now 
the  seed  into  the  furrow,  that,  when  the  earth  moumeth,  and  the  vine 
languisheth,  and  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  it  shall  not  be  as  the 
shaking  of  an  olive-tree,  or  as  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage 
is  done ;  but  that  your  bams  may  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  your 
presses  burst  out  with  new  wine.  The  mind  cultivated  from  youth 
puts  on  its  noblest  crown  when  the  almond-tree  flourishes,  and  enjoys 
a  marvellous  second-sight  when  they  that  look  out  of  the  windows 
are  darkened  :  judges  have  given  their  ablest  decisions,  physicians  ex- 
hibited their  highest  skill,  and  divines  produced  their  richest  works, 
when  the  grasshopper  was  a  burden.' 

We  gladly  use  the  words  of  this  genuine  Transatlantic  friend 
of  young  men  to  express  our  own  earnest  wishes,  and  our  farewell 
for  the  present,  to  all  the  young  people  who  read  our  pages. 
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The  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon;  with  Annotations  by  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London :  Parker 
and  Son.     1856. 

Welgohs  as  this  volame  is,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  has 
not  quite  realized  our  expectations.  ^Whately  on  Bacon'  prepared 
ns  to  receire  a  sort  of  lay  companion  to  the  professional  classic,  '  Coke 
npon  Littleton ;'  and  we  hoped  to  find  in  this  edition  of  the  '  Essays  ' 
a  complete,  if  not  a  perfect,  manual  of  practical  and  moral  wisdom. 
The  lucid  illustrations,  we  said,  of  the  living  prelate  will  come  to  open 
up,  continue,  and  authenticate  the  oraciuar  precepts  of  the  great 
ex-chancellor ;  and  those  gems  of  thought,  each  of  which  is  a  close- 
packed  magazine  of  light,  will  no  longer  shine  only  by  intrinsic  lustre, 
but  receive  and  radiate  a  thousand  kindred  beams.  This  expectation 
is  only  partially  met  in  the  handsome  book  before  us.  Many  of  the 
annotations  are  derived  from  Dr.  Whately's  former  writings ;  and  the 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  illustrate  his  text  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  other  men.  The  original  Essays  have  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  being  overlaid ;  the  commentary  is  vastly  disproportioned  to 
the  text.  Yet  we  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  blemish  of  form 
rather  than  of  substance ;  and  it  is  pardonable  in  such  an  admirable 
writer  to  transgress  accustomed  Hmits,  and  to  err  by  an  excess  so 
much  more  welcome  than  defect.  Bulky  as  the  volume  is,  every  page 
is  studded  with  clear  and  happy  thoughts,  set  in  the  most  lucid  and 
appropriate  language ;  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  there  is  perhaps 
not  a  sentiment  or  expression  which  the  intelligent  reader  would 
desire  to  be  altered  or  omitted.  Some  passages  being  absent  we 
should  not  have  missed  ;  but  being  there,  we  decidedly  object  to  spare 
them. 

Lord  Bacon  stood  in  need  of  such  a  commentator  as  Archbishop 
Whately.  His  'Essays'  have  come  down  to  us  much  as  the  pre- 
served meats  of  England  reach  the  long-absent  voyager  in  tropical  or 
arctic  regions :  they  are  somewhat  too  condensed,  and  a  little  mustyrr^ 
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they  need  TentiUting,  clesiiing,  and  dressing;  but  being  mixed  up 
with  a  plainer  medium,  and  served  with  a  fresh  and  piquant  sauce, 
thej  are  still  wholesome  and  relishing  in  a  high  degree.  The  present 
editor,  like  a  skilful  cook,  has  done  thus  much  for  his  ancient  author. 
He  has  furnished  these  *  wise  saws '  with  *  modern  instances  ;'  he  has 
removed  the  obscuritj  of  language  which  is  the  rime  of  age ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  copious  illustration,  he  has  given  force  and  b«Luty  to  the 
most  frigid  maxims  of  experience.  Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present 
da^  is  so  trustworthy  a  guide  in  the  formation  of  general  opinions  as 
this  learned  prelate.  His  judgment  seems  incapable  of  being  imposed 
upon  by  pretension  or  clouded  by  prejudice.  He  sees  distinctions 
which  escape  the  haste  or  partiality  of  other  men.  No  writer  can  so 
well  expose  the  sophism  lurking  in  a  false  analogy ;  and  none  can  so 
happily  supply  the  right  one,  or  express  it  with  such  justice  and 
precision. 

We  cannot  pretend,  in  the  limits  of  this  brief  notice,  to  give  our 
readers  any  adequate  idea  of  the  book  before  us.  A  few  selections  are 
all  that  we  have  space  to  introduce. 

Many  of  the  editor*s  '  annotations,'  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
them,  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  'supplemental  essays:*  though 
related  to  the  subject,  they  are  mainly  independent  of  the  text  of  his 
author.  To  this  class  belong  the  additional  remarks  on  *  Travel.' 
Besides  the  travellers  who  are  represented  in  the  well-known  tale  of 
JEyes  and  no  JEyes,  Dr.  Whately  distinguishes  a  third  description, 
whom  he  calls  one-eyed  travellers;  'who  see  a  great  deal  of  some 
particular  class  of  objects,  and  are  blind  to  all  others.'  Of  these  he 
gives  some  good  examples :  one  of  a  lady  who  formed  a  life-long 
opinion  of  West  Indian  slavery  from  a  six  weeks'  residence  in 
Jamaica,  '  in  the  house  of  a  friend  whom  she  described  as  emmently 
benevolent,  and  remarJcMy  kind  to  his  slaves  ;'  and  ever  afterwards 
this  lady  '  spoke  with  scorn  of  any  one  who  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  doubted  whether  slaves  were  always  well  treated.' 
We  have  then  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  a  traveller  is 
often  eangigned  from  one  party  to  another,  and  sees  only  one  class 
of  society.  '  In  the  days  when  travelling  by  post-chaise  was  common, 
there  were  usually  lines  of  inns  on  all  the  principal  roads ;  a  series  of 
good  and  a  series  of  inferior  ones,  each  in  connexion  all  the  way 
fldong ;  so  that  if  you  once  got  into  the  worse  line,  you  could  not 
easily  get  out  of  it  to  the  journey's  end.  The  "  White  Hart "  of  one 
town  would  drive  you — almost  literally — ^to  the  "  White  Lion  "  of  the 
next,  aud  so  on  all  the  way ;  so  that  of  two  travellers  by  post  fi-om 
London  to  Exeter  or  York,  the  one  would  have  had  nothing  but  bad 
houses,  bad  dinners,  and  bad  beds,  and  the  other  very  good.  This  is 
analogous  to  that  which  befalls  a  traveller  in  any  new  country,  with 
respect  to  the  impressions  he  receives,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
party.  They  consign  him,  as  it  were,  to  those  allied  with  them,  aiid 
pass  him  on  from  one  to  another,  all  in  the  same  connexion,  e»ch 
showing  him  aud  telling  him  just  what  suits  the  party,  and  concealing 

from  him  every  thing  else,. The  Irish  jaunting-car,  in  which  the 

passengers  sit  back  to  back,  is  a  sort  of  type  of  what  befalls  many 
tourists  in  Ireland.  Each  sees  a  great  ^1,  and  reports  faithfully 
what  he  has  seen ;  one  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  other  on  the 
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other.  One  will  have  seen  all  that  ia  ffreen,  and  the  other  all  that  is 
orange.* 

In  the  Essay  *  Of  Studies/  Lord  Bacon  has  these  words :  Studies 
serve  for  delight,  for  ornament ,  and  for  ability.  Dr.  Whately  expa- 
tiates on  this  text  in  a  characteristic  manner,  and  we  quote  the  pas- 
sage, in  order  that  our  readers  may  at  once  mark  the  difference  betwixt 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  sage.  '  We  should  then  cultivate,  not 
only  the  corn-fields  of  our  minds,  but  the  pleasure-grounds  also. 
Every  faculty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they  may  be,  when 
not  employed  in  the  service  of  God, — however  debased  and  polluted 
by  sin, — ^become  ennobled,  sanctified,  when  directed,  by  one  whose  con- 
straining motive  is  the  love  of  Christ,  towarcls  a  good  object.  Let  not 
the  Christian,  then,  think  "  scorn  of  the  pleasant  land."  That  land  is 
the  field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature, — of  philosophy  in  all  its 
departments, — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion.  Every  part  of 
it  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when 
bestowed  upon  God's  peculiar  people.  They  were  not  commanded  to 
let  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  polluted  by  the  abominations  of  its  first 
inhabitants ;  but  to  cultivate  it,  and  dwell  in  it,  living  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  its  choicest  firuits  to  the  Lord  their 
God.'  ' 

We  must  quote  no  more ;  but  cordially  recommend  this  best  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions  in  the  world.  To  those 
who  can  acquire  only  few  books  this  will  bo  in  the  place  of  many,  and 
it  wiU  induce  a  wise  disrelish  for  many  more ;  for  the  frivofity  or 
falsehood  of  ephemeral  literature  is  nowhere  so  effectually,  though 
silently,  rebuked,  as  in  the  pages  of  this  volume.  In  its  Preface  there 
is  something  admirably  outspoken  to  the  same  effect. 

The  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
Wax  up  to  the  King^s  Death,  with  some  Account  of  its 
ConduBioB  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  By  B. 
Chapman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Leatherhead.  London :  Long- 
man, Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1856. 

There  are  three  principal  actors  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War, — Tilly,  Wallenstein,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  first, 
cool,  resolute,  chaste,  and  temperate,  boasted  that  he  had  never  yielded 
to  the  seductions  of  wine  or  women ;  yet  he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  his  religious  bigotry  led  him  to  commit  or  to  sanction 
deeds  of  the  most  ruthless  cruelty.  The  second,  mysterious,  inscru- 
table, and  utterly  unprincipled,  feared  neither  God  nor  man;  self- 
aggrandizement  was  the  sole  object  of  his  life,  insatiable  ambition 
his  only  rule  of  action.  Alternately  false  to  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
his  great  abilities  and  his  popularity  with  the  army  rendered  him  a 
dangerous  enemy  and  a  valuable  ally  ;  and  his  stormy  life,  like  that  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Guise,  was  closed  by  assassins  employed  and  re- 
warded by  the  Sovereign  for  whom  he  had  become  too  powerful  a 
subject.  "The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opponent  and 
the  conquerer  of  these  two  great  warriors,  presents  to  us  a  character 
equally  distinguished  by  transcendent  abilities.  Christian  virtues,  and 
polite  accomplishments.     His  humanity  was  as  conspicuous  afl   his 
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▼alour.  He  introduced  a  new  «ra  in  miliUiy  tcienoe  by  the  exactness 
of  his  discipline,  the  skill  of  his  combinations,  the  rapidity  of  hia 
movements,  and  his  improvements  in  artillery ;  and,  even  when  his 
life  was  prematurely  terminated  on  the  bloody  field  of  Lutzen,  the  great 
Generals  who  had  been  formed  by  his  example  and  precepts,  Bernard  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  Banier,  Horn,  and  Tortenaon,  maintained  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  fame  of  the  Swedish  arms.  The  Ufo 
of  him  who,  during  a  short  career  of  thirty-eight  years,  covered  him- 
self with  true  glory,  by  saving  Germany  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Imperial  house,  and  from  the  fetters  of  a  degrading  superstition, 
— securing  freedom  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  worship, — presents 
materials  of  no  common  interest,  and  deserves  a  biographer  of  no 
ordinary  talent ;  and  Mr.  Chapman,  in  fulfilling  this  office,  has  shown 
praiseworthy  ^gence,  and  displayed  considerable  ability  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  at  his  command. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  bom  in  the  Castle  of  Stockholm,  on  the 
0th  of  December,  1594.  The  configurations  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
exact  moment  of  his  birth,  were  carefully  noted ;  and  Tycho  Brahe 
cast  his  nativity,  predicting  that  he  would  be  a  King.  As  he  advanced 
in  years,  his  physical  strength  and  boldness,  as  well  as  his  quick  and 
vigorous  intellect,  made  it  evident  to  all  around  him,  that  he  would  be* 
come  a  remarkable  man,  whether  the  prediction  of  the  great  astronomer 
was  destined  to  be  fulfilled  or  not.  He  was  carefully  but  hardily  edu- 
cated ;  and,  almost  from  childhood,  was  accustomed  by  his  father.  King 
Charles,  to  be  present  at  the  transaction  of  all  important  public  busi- 
ness, and  to  take  a  share  in  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  qualified  for  the  task. 
When  twelve  years  old,  he  spoke  with  fluency  German,  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  understood  Spanish  and  English  tolerably  well,  and 
had  a  slight  knowledge  of  Polish  and  Russian.  He  made  his  essay  in 
arms  in  the  summer  of  1611,  when  he  took  the  fortress  of  Chris- 
tianople  from  the  Danes,  and  recovered  Oland.  Soon  afterwards  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  States  to  be  King  in  his  place, 
although  only  in  the  first  month  of  his  eighteenth  year.  Shortly  after 
his  accession,  he  defeated  the  great  preparations  made  by  Denmark  for 
the  conquest  of  his  kingdom,  and  obtained  a  Peace  in  January,  1613. 

The  romantic  love  affair  of  Gustavus  with  the  beautiful  Ebba  Brahe, 
daughter  of  the  High  Steward,  Count  Magnus  Brah^,  belongs  to  this 
period  of  his  career.  She  was  connected  with  the  royal  house,  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  the  Queen,  and  the  letters  which 
passed  between  her  and  the  yoimg  King  show  the  depth  of  their 
mutual  passion.  Ebba  was  one  of  the  fairest  women  of  her  time,  and 
the  personal  appearance  of  her  lover  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Chapman. 
'  He  was  at  this  time  still  slight,  tall,  and  well  proportioned,  with  fair 
and  almost  golden  hair,  a  beard  molining  to  brown,  and  a  countenance 
whose  pale  gravity  was  tempered  with  great  sweetness  of  expression.* 
He  was  also  possessed  of  great  eloquence,  and  remarkable  for  the 
winning  frankness  of  his  address.  The  Queen  Dowager,  however, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  this  match  of  affection,  which  might  have 
proved  so  happy ;  and,  owing  to  her  management,  and  the  young 
Monarch's  own  frailty  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  Cabalien,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  the  fair  Ebba  was  induced  to  break  off  the  match  with  her 
royal  suitor.     She  waa  afterwards  married  to  James  de  la  Gardie,  and 
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Ghistavus  himself,  in  November,  1620,  espoused  the  beautiful  Maria 
Eleanora,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  A  war 
with  Poland  next  engaged  his  attention,  which  was  concluded  by  a 
truce  in  1629.  At  this  time,  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine,  son-in- 
law  of  James  I.  of  England,  had  been  defeated  and  driven  from  Prague, 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  deprived  of  the  Electorate  and  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  a  landless  and  almost  hopeless 
fugitive.  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  two  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  cause,  were  dead ;  the  King,  of  Denmark 
had  been  driven  to  his  islands ;  decrees  had  been  fulminated  against 
the  Protestants,  and  an  edict  of  restitution  passed.  But,  to  compen- 
sate for  this,  Wallenstein  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  great  Cardinal 
Kichelieu  had  entered  the  lists  against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  The 
element  of  Roman  Catholic  aggression,  involved  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  had  become  (as  has  been  weU  observed)  '  the  common  concern  of 
Europe  and  mankind ;'  and  Qustavus,  after  repeated  solicitations  from 
the  oppressed  Protestants  of  Germany,  resolved  to  come  to  their 
rescue,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  mighty  power  of  the  Emperor.  But 
first  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  different  States  of  his  realm 
assembled  at  Stockholm  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  infant  daugh- 
ter Christina,  and  to  hear  the  last  counsels  of  their  King.  He  caUed 
God  to  witness  that  he  entered  not  upon  this  great  contest  willingly, 
or  from  any  desire  of  fame  or  personal  aggrandizement,  but  solely  to  de- 
liver his  Protestant  brethren,  who  groaned  under  the  Papal  yoke,  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  him  for  deliverance ;  and  he  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  if  they  were  not  to  meet  again  on  earth,  they 
might  still  meet  in  heaven,  and  with  a  few  words  to  each  order  of  the 
States,  a  prayer  for  his  people,  both  present  and  absent,  and  a  solemn 
and  affectionate  farewell. 

On  the  30th  of  May  he  embarked  at  Elfsnabben  with  about  15,000 
men ;  and,  on  Midsummer  day,  1630,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania, 
took  Stettin,  Gartz,  and  GreiJOTenhagen,  defeated  the  Imperialists  near 
llostock  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Faldenbruch,  and  restored  the  failing 
hopes  of  the  German  Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  further  conquests 
in  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  the  capture  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Leipsig,  where  Tilly  and  Gustavus 
were,  for  the  first  time,  personally  opposed.  On  the  event  of  that 
terrible  day  depended  the  fate  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The  numbers 
engaged  were  nearly  equal,  but  a  colnplete  success  crowned  the  arms 
of  Gustavus.  The  Swedes  lost  only  2,700  men,  but  the  Imperialists 
lost  nearly  10,000,  all  their  artillery,  and  100  standards,  while  the 
prestige  of  Tilly  and  his  veteirans  was  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  Battle  of  Leipsig  was  quickly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Erfurt, 
Konigshofen,  Wurtzburg,  and  many  other  places  of  importance  ;  but 
Gustavus  was  censured  by  Richelieu,  and  by  his  Chancellor,  Oxen- 
stjerna,  for  not  marching  directly  to  Vienna,  where  he  might  have 
dictated  a  peace  on  his  own  terms.  The  Palatinate  was  next  invaded, 
the  Rhine  crossed,  Oppenheim  and  Mayence  taken ;  and,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lech,  the  Swedish  King  and  his  veteran  antagonist  again  found 
themselves  opposed.  But  fortune  a  second  time  declared  for  Gustavus, 
and  Tilly  was  carried  from  the  field  mortally  wounded.     Wallenstein 
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wat,  however,  again  to  appear  on  the  scene,  to  revive  the  drooping 
apiritt  of  the  ImperiaUata,  and  to  gnipple  with  the  lion  of  the  north, 
hefore  whom  the  veteran  Tilly  had  failed  and  fallen.  He  soon  sncceeded 
in  raising  an  army  of  40,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  against 
(lustavus,  who  had  fortifieid  himself  at  Nnremberg.  The  two  armies 
remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for  six  weeks,  suffering  horrihly  from 
famine,  until  at  lenp^h  the  Kin^,  having  received  reinforcements, 
determined  on  attackmg  WaUenstem  in  his  intrenchments,  from  which 
he  was  repulsed  with  aloes  of  2,000  men. 

At  length,  at  Liitzen,  in  November  1632,  arrived  the  closing  triumph 
of  Gustavus.  '  Early  in  the  morning,'  says  Mr.  Chapman,  *  he  had 
prayers  read  to  himself  by  his  chaplain  Fabricius.  The  rest  of  the 
army  sang  Luther*s  hvmn,  '*  Our  God  is  a  strong  tower ;''  and  Gus- 
tavus himself  led  another  hymn,  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  He  over- 
came death."  He  wore  a  plain  buff  coat,  without  armour,  replying 
to  some  remarks  upon  this  deficiency,  that  "God  was  his  harness!"  * 
It  was  while  charging  the  Imperial  cuirasBiers,  that  the  gallant  King 
was  slain.  '  His  fall  was  soon  known ;  but  the  noble  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar  led  on  his  troops  to  rescue  him  if  living,  to  avenge  him 
if  dead ;  and,  after  a  desperate  and  protracted  struggle,  \Vallenst»n 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  all  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Swedes.  In  the  same  battle  fell  Count  Pappenheim,  the 
greatest  cavalry  General  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  as  devoted  a 
Roman  Cathohc  as  Gustavus  was  a  Protestant.  He  was  called  Le 
lialafrd,  and  is  said  to  have  had  on  his  body  the  scars  of  a  hunditid 
wounds.  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  as 
his  great  opponent. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  even  foes  could  lament  the  faU  of  so  noble  an  enem j. 
His  f\ineral  was  conducted  with  melancholy  splendour  at  Stockholm, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  church  of 
the  llidderholm.  The  virtues  and  accompUshments  of  Gustavus  we 
have  already  alluded  to ;  and  with  r^^ard  to  his  military  skill  Mr. 
Chapman  says,  '  His  most  celebrated  living  rival,  and  the  greatest  con- 
queror of  modern  times,  have  both  set  their  seals  to  it.  Wallenstein, 
on  two  separate  occasions,  pronounced  him  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age  ;  and  among  the  eight  best  Generals  whom,  in  his  judgment,  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  Napoleon  gave  a  place  to  Gustavus.' 

A  Voice  from  within  the  Walls  of  Sebastopol :  a  Narrative  of 
the  Campaigns  in  the  Crimea^  and  of  the  Events  of  the 
Siege.  By  Captain  R.  Hodasevich,  late  of  the  Taroutine 
Regiment  of  Chasseurs  in  the  Russian  Service.  London : 
John  Murray.     1856. 

Captain  Hodasevioh  is  a  native  of  Poland,  and  served  for  maoy 
years  in  the  Russian  army.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the 
Alma  and  Inker mann,  of  which  he  gives  many  interesting  details, 
along  with  elaborate  plans  of  the  positions  of  the  Russian  and  Anglo- 
French  armies.  He  also  witnessed  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1855,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  from  the  hated  Russian  service^_^d  joining  the 
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Allies.  In  doing  this  he  displayed  the  utmoet  coolness,  dexterity,  and 
daring ;  and,  when  afterwards  employed  on  the  British  Staff,  furnished 
the  military  authorities  with  the  most  valuable  iiiformation  and  ex- 
cellent plans  with  regard  to  the  state  and  position  of  the  enemy's 
forces. 

The  period  embraced  by  Captain  Hodasevich's  interesting  volume, 
extends  from  the  13th  of  September,  .1854,  to  the  date  of  his  escape 
from  the  Bussian  service.  At  the  commencement  of  his  work,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  places  throughout  its  pages,  he  gives  a  most  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  fearful  extent  to  which  official  corruption  and 
peciuation  prevail  in  the  Kussian  army  ;  of  the  shameless  way  in  which 
Colonels  of  regiments  pocket,  for  their  own  private  advantage,  the 
money  allowed  by  Government  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  their 
men,  leaving  them  to  starve  and  &eeze  unpitied,  or  else  submit  to 
live  upon  food  from  which  the  lowest  animals  would  turn  with  disgust. 
Of  this  a  frightful  instance  is  given  at  page  23,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Colonel  of  Captain  Hodaaevich*s  regiment,  for  his  own  profit, 
ordered  a  board  of  officers  to  report  that  a  quantity  of  salt  beef,  which 
had  been  condemned  by  the  naval  authorities,  was  fit  for  food.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  meat  was  afterwards  served  out  to  the 
soldiers ;  but  the  smell  was  so  overpowering,  that  they  could  not  even 
approach  the  camp  kettles  in  which  it  was  boiling.  They  were,  how- 
ever, starved  all  next  day ;  after  which  some  of  them  ventured  to  eat 
it,  and  the  result  was,  that  from  three  to  five  men  per  company  were 
sent  to  the  hospital  eyery  day,  owing  to  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  ■ 
food  thus  forced  upon  them.  The  wounded,  too,  in  the  Bussian  ser- 
vice, our  author  tells  us,  are  treated  with  the  most  unfeeling  neglect, 
being  often  left  to  die  uncared  for,  with  their  wounds  festering  and 
undressed.  And  he  also  mentions  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
went  into  an  hospital  in  Sebastopol,  he  saw  a  surgeon,  who  was' 
operating  upon  a  wounded  man,  strike  him  on  the  face,  because  he 
winced  under  the  knife.  Thus  starved,  beaten,  abused,  and  neglected, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Bussian  soldiers  often  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  battle  to  rid  themselves  of  the  most  tyrannical  of  their 
officers.  At  Inkermann  only  one-tenth  of  the  officers  of  a  certain 
regiment  returned  from  the  field,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who 
fell  perished  by  the  bullets  of  their  own  men. 

Captain  Hodasevich  thinks  that  Prince  Menschikoff,  though  a  clever 
man,  was  a  very  unfit  Commander-in-Chief.  In  August,  1854,  Colonel 
Totleben,  of  the  Engineers,  arrived  at  Sebastopol  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  town.  On  his  arrival,  Menschikoff  invited  him  to  ex* 
amine  the  existing  defences,  and  give  his  opinion  on  them ;  after  which, 
Totleben  told  the  Prince  that  he  would  take  the  town  in  three  hours 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  field  artillery.  The  appearance  of  the 
allied  fleets  from  the  Bussian  position  at  Alma  is  thus  described :  ^  On 
reaching  our  position  on  the  heights  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
it  was  ever  my  lot  to  behold  lay  before  us.  The  whole  of  the  allied 
fleet  was  lying  off  the  salt  lakes  to  the  south  of  Eupatoria ;  and,  at 
night,  their  forest  of  masts  was  illuminated  with  various-coloured 
lanterns.  Both  men  and  officers  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  large  number  of  ships  together,  especially  as  many  of  them 
had  hardly  ever  seen  the  sea  before.     The  soldiers  said,  '^Behold^  the 
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infidel  has  built  another  holy  Moscow  on  the  waves!*' — comparing 
the  masts  of  the  ships  to  the  church  spires  of  that  city.'  The  gal- 
lantry of  the  British  attack  at  Alma  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Russians.  '  We  were  all  astonished,'  says  Captain  Hoda- 
sevich,  '  at  the  extraordinary  firmness  with  which  the  red  jackets, 
having  crossed  the  river,  opened  a  heavy  fire  in  line  upon  the  redoubts. 
The  regiments  of  Kazan  and  Ouglitz  were  the  first  Bussian  troops 
who  felt  the  sharpness  of  English  bayonets ;  but  the  brave  islanders, 
with  their  thin  line,  were  unshaken  in  the  trial,  notwithstanding  the 
masses  opposed  to  them.  This  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  to 
us,  as  we  had  never  seen  troops  fight  in  lines  of  two  deep ;  nor  did  we 
think  it  possible  for  men  to  be  found  with  sufficient  firmness  of  morale 
to  be  able  to  attack,  in  this  apparently  weak  formation,  our  massive 
columns.'  Afler  the  battle,  the  disorganization  and  dismay  of  the 
Russian  army  was  complete;  and,  had  the  Allies  been  strong  in  ca- 
valry, *  not  more  than  15,000  would  have  ever  reached  Sebastopol.' 
The  Russians  first  retired  upon  Izoba,  in  many  respects  a  strong  and 
defensible  position ;  '  but,'  saj's  Captain  Hodasevich,  '  if  the  Allies 
had  once  gained  possession  of  Bakchi  Sarai,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  great  part  of  the  army  prisoners,  as  the  men 
were  too  much  demoralized  to  fight,  and  our  communications  with 
Russia  would  then  have  been  cut  off.' 

The  energy  and  talent  displayed  by  Admiral  Komiloff,  in  conducting 
the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  are  highly  praised,  and  contrasted  with  the 
incapacity  and  indecision  of  Menschikoff.  It  was  the  Admiral  who 
advised  the  sinking  of  the  men-of-war  across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, from  Fort  Constantine  to  Fort  Alexander.  He  daily  visited  the 
works,  and  encouraged  the  men  to  do  their  utmost ;  and,  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1854,  he  succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 
guns  in  the  Karabelnaya  from  fifty  to  three  hundred.  Sailors  and 
soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  nay,  even  the  women,  were 
forced  to  labour  in  defence  of  their  homes.  The  garrison,  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Allies,  is  estimated  by  Captain  Hodasevich  at 
85,000  men,  including  sailors. 

With  regard  to  the  naval  attack  upon  Sebastopol,  our  author  thinks 
that  the  ships  were  stationed  too  far  off;  but  of  Fort  Constantine, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  ship  of  Admiral  Lyons,  the  vessel  nearest 
the  fortifications,  he  says  that  it  'suffered  more  than  any  of  the 
others;  and,  if  the  cannonade  had  lasted  another  hour,  it  was  the 

fmeral  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  battered  down.  Besides, 
believe  the  garrison  had  almost  exhausted  their  powder,  so  that  only 
a  few  rounds  more  were  left.'  Afterwards  he  states,  *  We  were  con- 
stantly in  expectation  of  the  assault  during  the  first  days  of  the 
bombardment,  nor  were  we  over-confident  in  oiu^elves,  so  that  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  got  into  the  town  then,  and, 
once  in,  the  defence  would  have  been  all  over.' 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  terrible  battle  of  Inkermann,  in  which 
about  40,000  Russians  were  engaged.  They  got  under  arms  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  each  man  having  previously  received  a  single 
glass  of  vodka.  *  We  advanced,'  says  Captain  Hodasevich,  *  in  the 
most  perfect  silence  and  order ;  though  I  never  for  a  moment  imagined 
that  the  Allies  would  allow  us  to  reach  the  bridge  by  the  long:  and 
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narrow  oausewaj  tbat  led  to  it,  as  a  couple  of  field-pieoes,  on  the  road 
above  the  bridge,  would  have  swept  it  from  end  to  end.  We,  how- 
ever, reached  the  bridge,  that  had  been  hurriedly  constructed  during 
the  night  by  sailors,  in  safety.  We  asked  these  men  if  they  had  seen 
the  enemy ;  they  said  that  he  was  either  asleep  or  making  his  coffee, 
as  they  had  been  all  round  the  hills,  and  seen  no  one.  Then  we  all 
be^n  to  consider  the  success  of  our  enterprise  as  certain :  for  it  was 
evident  the  Allies  would  be  surprised.  Having  crossed  the  bridge, 
we  moved  a  little  to  the  right,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  hill. 
Not  a  shot  was  heard  on  either  side.  The  day  now  began  to  break, 
but  we  were  enveloped  in  such  a  thick  fog  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
could  not  penetrate,  nor  could  we  see  far  before  us.  I  remarked  that 
in  the  faces  of  all  the  men  near  me  there  was  depicted  a  deathly  pale- 
ness ;  and  I  turned  to  the  Commander  of  the  battalion,  Captain 
Yaksmout,  with  the  remark,  "  How  pale  you  are ! "  He  said,  "  Well, 
look  at  yourself!"  And  having  in  my  pocket  a  small  hair-brush 
with  a  looking-glass  at  the  back,  I  ventured  to  take  a  peep  at  my  own 
face,  and  found  that,  like  the  rest,  I  was  as  pale  as  a  sheet.'  Nothing 
but  the  confusion  of  the  Russians,  and  the  incapacity  and  cowardice 
of  many  of  their  officers.  Captain  Hodasevich  thinks,  saved  the  Allies, 
who  had  thus  so  strangely  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised.  The 
Russians,  in  some  cases,  actually  fired  at  each  other ;  and  a  Major  of 
the  Regiment  of  Ekatherinenburg  told  our  author,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  that  their  own  men  had  killed  more  than  half  their  officers.  '  I 
am  the  only  field  officer  lefb,'  ho  said ; '  and  what  can  I  do  with  sucb 
ruffians  P '  The  Russians  lost  12,300  men ;  and,  says  Captain  Hodase- 
vich, '  had  a  small  force  attacked  boldly  the  town  on  that  day,  nothing 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  succeed.' 

In  conclusion,  we  can  strongly  recommend  this  clever  and  well- 
written  volume  to  all  who  are  curious  about  the  most  remai*kable 
siege  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare. 

A  Residence  in  Tasmania.     By  Captain  H.  Butler  Stoney,  99thL 
Regiment.     London.     1856. 

The  title  of  this  book  well  expresses  the  nature  of  its  contents,  as 
it  is  simply  the  result  of  Captain  Stoney's  experience  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Tasmania.  In  a  well-printed,  handsome  volume,  adorned 
with  numerous  lithographs,  (some  of  which,  being  merely  views  of 
private  houses,  were  hardly  worth  insertion,)  we  have  an  account  of 
those  parts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  most  frequented  by  English  set- 
tlers, and  of  some  excursions  into  the  interior  imdertaken  by  the 
author^s  friends.  The  latter  are  inserted  as  furnished,  and  of  course 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  all  pretensions  to  literary  style.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  work  without  regard  to  its 
artistic  value. 

With  beautiful  scenery,  a  soil  by  no  means  niggard,  abundant  har- 
bours and  extent  of  sea-board, — with  lands  lying  unoccupied  for  want 
of  tillers,  and  for  the  most  part  fairlj^  supplied  with  water,  that  great 
desideratum  of  our  Australian  colonies, — with  spreading  woods  and 
undulating  hills,  under  a  fine,  healthy  climate, — a  deeply-rooted  pre- 
judice has  prevented  Tasmania  from  being  the  home  of  thousands  of 
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EngUflh  exnigrwiU.  The  ■tardj,  honest  Englbh  labourer  will  not 
choose  a  spot  disgraced  in  his  eyes  bj  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  liberated  convicts;  and  thongh  transportation  to  Tasmania  has 
ceased,  its  effects  still  present  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  iBland* 
This  prejudice  Cap*^ain  Stone j  has  laboured  to  remove, — we  can  hardljr 
say  how  successfully.  His  book  is  throughout  written  couleur  de  rose  ; 
and  no  doubt,  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  a  country  where  the 
absence  of  inns  makes  hospitality  one  of  the  simplest  of  duties,  and 
where  the  face  of  a  stranger  gentleman  is  not  very  oflen  seen,  a 
favourable  impression  would  be  produced.  We  must  protest,  how- 
ever, against  tlie  indiscriminate  introduction  of  the  names  of  amiable 
hosts  and  hostesses  into  such  a  volume.  It  is  an  intrusion  into 
private  life,  which  is  not  justiQed  because  the  notices  are  generally 
laudatory.  A  right  to  praise  supposes  equally  a  right  to  blame,  and 
of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance.  A  large  landed  proprietor 
is  named,  and  attacked  on  the  score  of  avarice ;  Dr.  Watts's  lines, 
ending, — 

"  lie  '•  bat  a  wretch  with  all  his  lands, 
Who  wears  a  narrow  soul, — " 

being  applied  to  him.  Without  professing  the  least  sympathy  for  the 
vice  with  which  he  is  charged,  we  think  it  very  unjustifiable  thus  to 
gibbet  a  man  for  public  scorn  thousands  of  miles  away  from  his  home. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Captain  Stoney  through  his  long  de- 
scription of  Hobart  Town  with  its  institutions.  From  the  account  he 
gives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  arisen  with  the  marvellous 
rapidity  observable  only  in  similar  cases,  where  the  vigour  of  youth  is 
united  to  the  experience  in  art  and  manufacture  of  an  old  civilization. 
It  is  curious  to  mark,  in  the  names  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  how 
the  mind  of  the  emigrant  has  been  turned  to  his  fatherland.  Indeed, 
so  odben  are  the  same  names  repeated  in  our  various  colonies,  that  we 
apprehend  no  little  ambiguity  will  eventually  arise.  It  requires  no 
great  gift  of  prophecy  to  repeat  the  oracle,  Ambiguam  teUure  nova 
Salaminafutwram, 

These  features  especially  mark  the  agricultural  life  of  the  Tasma- 
nian  colonist: — sheep-shearing,  cattle-hunting,  and  exploring  new 
coimtry.  Of  the  second  we  have  a  description  more  vividly  written 
than  anything  else  in  the  book ;  whilst  the  dangers  attending  the 
attempts  to  pierce  through  the  thick  forests  of  underwood  are  also 
graphically  described.  We  can  fancy  few  things  more  disheartening, 
than  pressing  on  through  the  scrub  at  the  cost  of  one^s  dress  and  skin, 
and  making  way  after  all  very  slowly.  The  long  continuance  of  such 
petty  and  irritating  torture  must  be  very  trying ;  and  we  only  wonder 
that  any  one  should  have  the  determination  to  persevere.  Such  expe- 
ditions appear,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  to  be 
regarded  even  in  the  light  of  a  holiday  by  the  hardy  colonists. 

At  the  end  of  his  book  Captain  Stony  has  added  a  number  of 
Appendices^  containing  lists  of  the  Public  Schools,  Statistics  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  Catalogues  of  Articles  sent  to  the  Industrial 
Exhibitions  of  Paris  and  London,  and  a  detailed  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Tasmania.  These  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  formal  lists,  as 
fur  as  practicable,  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
island  had  been  furnished,  although  their  absence  is,  to  some  extent, 
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gapplied  by  the  catalogues  above  mentioned.  From  these  we  draw  a 
favourable  estimate  of  the  importance  and  prospects  of  the  country. 
We  can  only  add,  as  our  final  verdict,  that  A  Eesidence  in  Tasmania^ 
though  in  many  respects  deficient,  is  a  readable  book,  containing  much 
useful  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

A  Vacation  in  Brittany.     By  Charles  Richard  Weld.     London : 
Chapman  and  Hail.     1856. 

Wb  have  had  much  pleasure  in  reading  Mr.  Weld's  Vacation  in 
Srittany.  It  contains  the  results  both  of  careful  and  accurate  obser* 
vation  and  of  extensive  reading ;  for  its  author  appears  to  have  taken 
pains  to  qualify  himself  for  the  intelligent  performance  of  his  work, 
by  previously  obtaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  country  he  was  about  to  visit,  not  only  from  contemporary 
writers,  such  as  the  eloquent  Breton,  Emile  Souvestre,  but  also 
from  the  older  authorities  who  have  described  this  most  interesting, 
though  but  little  known,  province  of  the  French  empire.  Few  parts 
of  the  Continent  present  greater  attractions  to  the  traveller  than 
Brittany.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  varied,  and  often  picturesque. 
There  are  rich  corn-lands,  mighty  forests,  and  extensive  heaths  and 
marshes.  The  people  still  retain  many  traces  of  their  Celtic  origin, 
and,  in  Lower  Brittany,  the  Breton  language  is  still  almost  uni- 
versally spoken.  The  peasantry  are  hospitable,  generous,  and  true 
to  their  word,  but  rude,  sup^stitious,  passionate,  and  licentious: 
many  of  their  customs  are  strange  and  savage, — such  as  that  of 
'pardons,'  and  of  the  rough  game  of  *8aule,*  in  which  lives  are 
oflen  lost.  The  towns  abound  in  picturesque,  quaint  old  buildings, 
and  noble  churches ;  while  the  numerous  magnificent  ruins  of  feudal 
castles  vividly  recall  the  romance,  the  power,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Living  and  travelling  are  both  exceedingly  cheap ;  and 
the  attractions  of  the  beautiful  environs  of  some  of  the  towns,  such  as 
Dinan  and  Avranches,  have  induced  several  of  oiu*  countrymen  to 
become  residents.  The  superb  and  impregnable  harbour  of  Brest, 
where  all  the  navies  of  the  world  might  nde  securely ;  the  wild  inland 
sea  of  the  Morbihan,  with  its  hundred  islands ;  and  the  vast  plain  of 
Camac,  where  twelve  thousand  grey  and  time-worn  stones,  disposed  in 
avenues  eight  miles  long,  still  remain  to  attest  the  mighty  infiuenoe 
of  that  mysterious  Druidical  race,  who,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  were  the  rulers  of  Britfcany, — are  all  calculated  to  excite  the 
curiosity  and  reward  the  toil  of  the  enterprising  traveller. 

The  march  of  improvement  in  Brittany  is  slow.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  civilization  had  halted  on  the  threshold  of  the  province,  affrighted 
by  the  wild  aspect  of  its  interior.  Agriculture  is  still  neglected  and 
imperfect ;  a  great  amount  of  land  is  occupied  by  huge  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  a  variety  of  ahnost  unused  roads.  No  improvements  are 
attempted  by  the  proprietors',  and  the  tenants  are  too  poor  to  think 
of  improving,  but  are  content  to  go  on  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them.  Yet  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  fine  meadow  land,  and  fertile 
alluvial  strips,  now  nourishing  the  snipe  and  curlew,  and  producing 
only  sedges  and  rushes,  which,  by  a  little  well-timed  expenditure, 
might  be  rendered  most  productive  and  valuable.     The  coarse  slate 
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of  which  many  of  the  hills  are  composed,  affords  excellent  materials 
for  draining,  and  the  surface-water,  which  at  present  is  a  curse, 
would,  if  the  land  were  drained,  be  converted  into  the  greatest  bless- 
ing, as  irrigation  might  then  be  applied  with  ease,  and  to  almost  any 
extent. 

In  Brittanj  all  things  have  their  price ;  the  young  paysannes  sell 
their  hair  for  a  single  franc  or  a  few  gaudy  handkerchief,  growing 
a  fresh  crop  every  two  years  or  so,  according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the 
soil.  They  ^  to  town  generally  on  the  market-days,  bargain  keenly 
with  the  hair  merchant  about  the  price  of  their  locks,  and  thai 
quietly  submit  to  the  remorseless  shears.  Little  thinks  many  a 
courtly  Parisian  dame,  who  renews  her  youth  with  flowing  and  bor- 
rowed tresses,  that  these  once  flourished,  uncombed,  imwashed,  and 
uncared  for,  on  the  head  of  a  Breton  peasant  girl. 

Ignorance,  and  his  twin-brother,  superstition,  are  rife  throughout 
Brittany.  In  one  department  of  the  province,  according  to  a  return 
tmAq  to  Government,  only  fifteen  out  of  a  hundred  young  men  Kable 
to  serve  in  the  army  were  able  to  read  and  write;  and  in  another 
department  the  proportion  was  even  smaller.  In  point  of  education, 
therefore,  the  Breton  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  m  France.  Before 
the  days  of  Csesar,  Brittany  was  the  holy  land  of  the  Druids,  full 
of  their  mystic  temples,  and  covered  with  forests  of  shady  oaks ;  and, 
even  to  this  day,  Druidical  superstitions  have  a  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  dolmen^  or  flat  sacrificial  stone,  still 
marks  the  t«pot  where  human  victims  were  once  offered  to  the  Celtic 
Baal ;  and  menhirs,  or  long  stones,  some  grey  and  spectral-looking, 
and  others  overgrown  with  mosses  and  golden  lichens,  still  stand 
erect  on  many  a  heath.  Some  of  these  are  of  enormous  and  un- 
equalled size.  The  great  menhir  of  Kerloaz,  near  Brest,  the  largest 
upright  menhir  in  Brittany,  consists  of  a  single  granite  block,  37 
feet  9  inches  high,  having  a  quadrangular  base,  with  a  curious  round 
protuberance  on  two  of  its  sides,  about  three  feet  from  the  g^und. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  larger  monument  of  this  kind, — ^indeed,  the 
largest  in  the  world, — which  now  lies  prostrate  near  Loc-Maria-Ker. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Weld : — 

'  On  a  gentle  slope,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Morbihan, 
and  the  great  natural  pier  of  St.  Gildas,  which  separates  that  sea  from 
the  Atlantic,  are  the  remains  of  the  largest  known  menhir^  61  feet 
4  inches  long,  and  33  feet  4  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It 
has  been  broken  into  four  fragments,  which,  with  one  exception,  fit  so 
accurately,  and  are  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  having  been  originally  one  stone.  The  exception  applies  to  the 
base,  which  has  fallen  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  other  fragments, 
having  apparently  made  half  a  revolution  on  its  axis  while  falling. 
This  is  very  remarkable,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  magnificent  monolith  was  caused  by  lightning  or  earth- 
quake; for,  although  the  early  evangelizers  of  Brittany  destroyed 
many  Celtic  monuments,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  asso- 
ciated with  Paganism,  yet,  ignoring  the  force  of  g^powder,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they  could  have  twisted  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  into  its  present  remarkable  position.  True,  the  setting  up  of 
such  a  pillar,  computed  to  weigh  260  tons,  b  even  mprp  perplexing 
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and  astonishing  than  the  manner  in  which  it  has  heen  destroyed ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  machinery,  we  must  presume  that  it  could  only 
have  heen  erected  by  a  vast  amount  of  human  force.  The  obelisk  at 
Borne,  which,  although  15  feet  longer  than  that  at  Loc-Maria-Ker, 
weighs  only  150  tons,  required,  according  to  Fontana,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  mechanical  science,  nearly  900  men  and  70  horses 
to  raise  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  operation  amounted  to  120,000 
francs.' 

Much  speculation  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  this 
immense  monolith.  It  lies  near  the  east  end  of  the  magnificent 
avenue  formed  by  the  stones  of  Camac,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  once  extended  nearly  to  its  base ;  and  our  author  therefore  con- 
jectures, *  that  it  may  have  been  the  principal  type  of  the  great  divinity 
of  that  mysterious  people  who  engrafted  their  superstitious  belief  in 
stones  on  the  setting  up  of  the  pillar  by  the  patriarch  Jacob.'  Those 
who  are  curious  upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  will  find  the 
Aillest  information  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Mr. 
Weld's  very  agreeable  volume. 

Physicians  and  Physic:  Three  Addresses  by  James  Y.  Simp- 
son, M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black.     1856, 

The  work  presented  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Simpson  under  the  title 
of  JPhysidans  and  Fhysic,  consists  of  two  Addresses  delivered  by  him 
to  the  medical  students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  successful  termination  of  their  College  career ;  and  of  his 
inaugural  Address  as  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  young  Physicians,  the 
second  to  their  prospects,  and  the  third  is  occupied  by  a  consideration 
of  the  modem  advancement  of  physic.  All  of  them  are  well  written, 
and  characterized  by  extensive  professional  knowledge  and  great 
vigour  of  thought.  In  the  opening  Address,  the  young  student  is 
cautioned  against  the  danger  of  believing  that,  with  the  gaining  of 
his  diploma,  all  his  toils  are  to  cease ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  told  that 
they  are  but  commencing,  and  that  his  whole  future  life  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  fresh  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  necessity  of  self-reliance  and  exclusive  devotion  to  his  profession 
is  also  strongly  impressed  upon  him,  as  well  as  the  utility  and  folly 
of  trusting  to  any  extraneous  circumstances  for  future  success  and 
advancement. 

The  Address  upon  the  *  Prospects  of  young  Physicians  *  is  also 
happily  treated,  and  the  observations  made  are  marked  by  strong 
common  sense,  and  a  fine  manly  tone  of  feeling.  The  writer  touches 
upon  the  bright  hopes  and  high  expectations  with  which  the  young 
aspirants  after  medical  renown  are  entering  upon  their  career,  and 
warns  them  of  the  disappointments  which,  but  too  probably,  await 
them;  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that,  by  perseverance  and 
industry,  all  may  succeed  sufficiently  well  to  gratify  a  reasonable 
ambition.  In  the  course  of  this  Address,  Dr.  Simpson  thus  alludes  to 
a  singular  practice  which  prevailed  in  some  of  the  ancient  continental 
Universities  on  similar  occasions.     *  It  was  formerly  the  custom,'  he 
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tells  itf,  'to  present  the  medical  graduate,  on  the  daj  on  which  he 
gained  his  doctorsliip,  with  a  ring,  a  harette,  an  open  and  a  shut  book. 
The  ring  bt'tokeiied  the  solemn  espousals  of  the  young  graduate  to 
the  medical  profession.  The  harette  indicated  that  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  set  apart  and  consecrated  as  a  priest  to  science.  The 
open  book  was  given  as  an  emblem  of  the  things  already  taught  to 
him ;  while  the  more  significant  closed  volume  with  which  he  wiis 
presented,  was  meant  to  typify  that  far  larger  and  greater  extent  of 
]>rofessional  knowledge  which  it  was  yet  the  study  and  business  of  his 
life  to  acquire.' 

The  Presidential  Address,  delivered  by  Dr.  Simpson  on  taking  the 
chair  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  is,  of  course,  in  many 
respects,  of  a  purely  professional  and  technical  character,  and  so  far 
uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  there  are  also  many  parts 
of  it  which  possess  great  general  interest,  and  convey  much  valuable 
information  m  regard  to  important  recent  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  science  of  medicine.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  discourse,  the  speaker  alludes  to  the  vast  progress  which 
has  been  made,  since  the  days  of  James  Watt,  by  the  help  of  the 
steam  engine ;  he  abo  adverts  to  the  wonders  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, to  the  discoveries  in  astronomy,  and  to  photography ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  medical  knowledge,  since  the  time  of 
Watt,  has  likewise  manifested  a  corresponding  advancement,  both  in 
its  accessory  and  theoretical,  and  in  its  more  practical,  departments. 
The  important  additions  to  the  materia  medica  of  the  various  alkar 
loids,  or  active  medicinal  vegetable  principles,  is  noticed  as  having 
immensely  increased  the  curative  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
physician  ;  enabling  him  to  administer  his  medicines  in  the  most  con- 
centrated and  intensified  form,  instead  of,  as  in  the  old  practice, 
drenching  and  nauseating  his  unfortunate  patients  with  clumsy 
powders,  infusions,  and  tinctures.  The  doctor  is  a  great  advocate  for 
making  drugs  palatable.  *I,  for  one,  believe,'  he  says,  Hhat  a 
better  covering  for  a  pill  than  we  yet  possess,  or  a  way  of  disarming 
of  their  disagreeableness  the  revolting  forms  of  most  medicin^ 
fluids  and  draughts,  would,  in  reality,  prove  a  more  important  dis- 
covery for  the  promotion  and  utility  of  true  practical  medicine,  than 
the  discovery  of  matters  of  apparently  far  more  scientific  bearing  and 
moment.' 

The  state  of  practical  surgery  at  the  present  day  is  contrasted  with 
its  state  two  centuries  ago,  as  a  proof  that  it  too  has  made  real  and  solid 
progress.  Then,  *  in  every  operating  theatre,  and  at  every  operation, 
the  chafing  dish  and  searing  irons  were  as  indispensable  as  are  now 
the  lint  and  the  ligatures  of  the  modem  surgeon ;  and  the  cries  and 
groans  of  the  poor  patient  were  smothered  only,  if  smothered  at  all, 
by  the  hissing  of  the  heated  cauteries  against  the  surface  of  his  bleed- 
ing wounds.'  Now  the  operator  possesses  the  power  of  wrapping  the 
patient  in  a  painless  ana^stlietic  sleep,  both  whilst  his  body  is  being 
examined  for  painful  injuries  and  diseases,  and  when  it  is  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  horrors  of  the  operating  table.  With  regard  t<y 
practical  medicine,  that  is  likewise  much  more  thoroughly  understoo<l 
now  than  formerly  :  the  physician  at  present  aims  at  assisting,  rather 
than  at  forcing,  nature,  and  knows  *  more  precii*ely  where  he  ought 
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to  strike  in  to  aid  natare  witb  the  resources  of  art.  He  knows  also 
more  precisely  where  he  should  leave  nature  entirely  to  her  own 
unassisted  etf'orts  ;  and  every  step  of  true  progress  in  the  direction  of 
this  latter  inquiry  forms  undoubtedly — whatever  some  may  think  or 
aver  to  the  contrarv—  a  step  of  true  advancement  in  practical  as  well 
as  in  scientific  medicine.' 

A  vast  improvement  has  taken  place,  during  the  last  century,  in 
the  treatment  of  infantile  complaints  and  of  insanity.  '  Formerly,' 
says  Dr.  Simpson,  *  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  fifty  or 
sixty  out  of  every  hundred  children  bom  in  London  died  before  they  had 
reached  their  fifth  year ;  but  the  mortality  has  gradually  and  steadily 
diminished,  so  that  now  not  above  thirty  or  thirty-five  in  every 
himdred  die  at  that  early  period.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
above  six  hundred  thousand  children  bom  annually  in  Qreat  Britain. 
According  to  the  above  scale  of  mortality,  above  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  would  have  perished  formerly  before  thev  were  five 
years  old ;  now  only  about  two  hundred  thousand  die  during  the  first 
five  years  of  life;  thus  showing  a  saving  of  human  life,  in  this  item 
alone,  in  the  population  of  our  island,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  in  a  year.' 

The  subject  of  medical  police  is  touched  upon  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Address ;  and  Dr.  Simpson  points  out  that,  although  in 
this  department  much  has  of  late  years  been  effected,  much  more 
still  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  our  great  towns  ;  and  we  can- 
not better  bring  our  notice  to  a  close,  than  by  quoting  his  eloquent 
and  pertinent  remarks  upon  this  highly  important  subject. 

'  In  several  districts  of  our  largest  Bntish  cities,  the  annual  mor- 
tality has  been  already  remarkably  decreased.  But  only  a  fraction  of 
this  promising  work  has  yet  been  accomplished.  Our  oountry 
oottages  and  villages  require  a  revolution  in  their  construction,  cleanli- 
ness, and  general  economy,  before  the  possible  standard  of  human 
health  and  longevity  is  reached  among  our  rural  population.  But  to 
ft  far  greater  extent  do  our  towns  and  town  habitations  demand  this 
salutary  change.  The  average  length  of  life  in  the  cifcy  population  of 
Qreat  Britain  is  fully  a  third  less  than  the  average  length  of  life  in  its 
rural  population.  The  average  mortality  of  life  amounts  to  about  one 
death  yearly  in  every  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  cities;  while  there  only  dies  yeai*ly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  about  one  in  fifty,— -a  striking  and  startling  difference.  In 
some  cities,  out  of  every  hundred  bom,  only  twenty-five,  or  one 
fourth,  reach  the  fiftieth  year  of  life ;  while,  in  some  rural  districts, 
out  of  every  hundred  born,  fifty,  or  one  half,  attain  the  same  age. 
But  this  deterioration  in  the  value  and  chances  of  human  life  in  our 
populous  towns  is  more  or  less  directly  imder  human  control ;  for  an 
ample  supply  of  pure  air  and  pure  water,  the  avoidance  of  over- 
crowded houses,  the  removal  of  animal  refuse  and  effluvia,  the  pre- 
vention of  destitution  and  of  intemperance,  &c.,  would  place,  in  a  gpreat 
measure,  the  population  of  our  cities  in  the  same  sanatory  conditions 
as  the  population  of  our  rural,  districti.  The  attainment  of  such  an 
object,  e/en  partially,  would  doubtless  save  inapy,  manv  thousands 
of  the  lives  of  our  fellow-countrymen  annually,  m  addition  to  the 
annual  thousands  already  saved  by  it ;  and  assuredly  the  whole  sub- 
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ject  forms  a  iplendid  problem,  or  ntber  a  series  of  proUems,  deeply 
worthy  of  the  study  and  soluiion  alike  of  the  physician,  the  pbiliiii'- 
throput,  and  the  politician/ 

The  Vocabulary  of  Fhiloaopby^  Mental^  Morale  and  Meta- 
physical; with  Quotations  and  References.  For  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  William  Flemings  D.D.  London  and 
Glasj^w :  QriflSn  and  Co.     1857. 

Ths  preface  of  this  rolume  faithfully  describes  its  contents^ — with 
their  excellencies  and  defects.  The  excellencies  of  the  work,  as  a 
compilation,  are  veiy  many.  It  is  something  new  in  its  own  depart- 
ment;  bebg  an  immeasurable  improvement  on  the  various  little 
treatises  on  metaphysical  terminology  which  have  been  generally  in 
use.  It  is  constructed  on  a  principle  which  effectually  serves  one 
purpose  at  least, — that  of  exciting  the  reader's  inter^  in  mental 
science,  and  stimulating  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  further.  It  has 
not  even  the  ordinaiy  exhaustiveness  of  definition  to  which  dictionaries 
pretend ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  that  definitions  and 
statements  are  set  one  against  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a 
negative  impression  on  the  mind,  and  oblige  one  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry  elsewhere.  This,  in  its  way,  is  an  excellency ;  for  it  would 
be  wrong  to  encourage  any  one  to  expect,  in  one  little  volume,  satis- 
faction upon  snoh  a  wide  variety  of  profound  subjects  as  this  one 
embraces.  A  wodk  like  this  serves  another  valuable  puipose  to  the 
theological  reader;  it  shows  him  how  absolutely  necessary  is  some 
acqiudntance  with  mental  science  to  every  one  who  wcnild  study 
divinity  and  morals  with  effect.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contenfo 
will  soon  show  what  we  mean ;  and  the  casual  reader  of  any  kind 
might  refer  to  it  very  often  with  great  advantage  to  the  oorrectness 
and  precision  of  his  Use  of  language.  Many  words  in  very  frequent 
use, — such  as  Mdea,'  'notion,'  *  analogy,'  *  reason,'  and  a  host  of 
others, — which  are  perverted  in  the  most  grotesque  way  in  ordinal 
conversation,  might  be  reclaimed  for  theis  original  meaniug,  and 
used  with  very  much  more  effect,  by  means  of  a  diligent  reference  to 
this  Vocabulary.  This  would,  indeed,  lead  to  a  total  revolution  in 
the  metaphysical  part  of  the  terminology  of  common  life. 

The  defects  of  the  volume  are  also  many ;  and  the  preface  would 
lead  us  to  expect  them.  The  author  is  too  little  of  a  guide.  He 
leaves  you  among  contradictory  systems,  and  gives  no  clue  to  the 
right.  He  is  professedly  eclectic,  in  this  compilation  at  least;  and 
that  is  fatal  in  a  teacher  of  mental  philosophy.  The  uninitiated  reader 
would  hardly  surmise,  as  he  reads  the  quotations  which  quietly  follow 
one  another,  what  eternal  distinctions  divide  the  names  which,  though 
not  in  this  hooky  are  representatives  of  o{>po8ite  systems  of  the  science 
of  mind  and  morals.  This  is  a  defect  inherent  in  the  design  of  the 
work,  and  perhaps  incurahle.  Other  defects  which  'might  be  noticed 
may  yet  be  removed  ;  such  as  the  obscurity  in  which  subjects  such  as 
'  innate  ideas/  and  a  few  others,  ai-e  left ;  the  meagpreness  of  its  informa- 
tion on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  so  on.  The  author  need  not 
have  laid  himself  open  to  this  last  charge ;  for  his  plan  might  very 
well  have  omitted  this  extensive  brauch  of  his  subject,  which  is  lumi- 
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noaaly  treated  in  other  manuals.  But  such  terms  as  *  Manicheism,* 
'  metempsychosis/  and  so  forth,  cannofc  he  introduced  and  dismissed 
in  so  desultory  a  manner,  without  damaging  the  general  character  of 
the  work. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  hinder  us  from  recommending  our 
readers  to  keep  this  little  hook  hy  them,  and  frequently  refer  to  it. 
There  could  he  no  hetter  or  more  profltahle  exercise,  than  to  correct 
its  errors  or  supply  its  defects  in  the  margin  for  themselves. 

Christian  Experience,  in  its  several  Parts  and  Stages.    By  the 
Rev.  J.  Leifchild,  D.D.     London :  Ward.     1856. 

This  volume  is  presented  hy  the  venerahle  author  as  a  memorial 
of  his  affection  for  the  people  of  his  former  charge,  and  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  spiritualities  of  religion.  In  an  age  when  attention  is  so 
largely  directed  to  its  externals, — to  forms  of  worship,  and  the  mod© 
of  exhibiting  religious  belief, — it  is  a  comfort  to  see  an  aged  champion 
for  inward  and  vital  Christianity,  afber  a  long,  and  honourable,  and 
successful  ministry,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  watching,  because  his 
heart  trembles  for  the  ark  of  God. 

These  discourses  are  pervaded  by  the  deep  religious  thoughtfulness 
which  has  ever  marked  the  labours  of  Dr.  Leifchild,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  by  the  pen ;  and  the  topics  are  admirably  selected,  and 
ably  handled.  Yet  while  we  give  due  praise  to  the  esteemed  author 
for  his  mode  of  exhibiting  what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth,  we  certainly 
cannot  always  hold  with  him.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  largely 
into  the  discussion  of  moot  points :  yet  we  cannot  wholly  forbear. 
Theological  doctrine  lies  at  the  root  of  religious  experience ;  and  it  is 
this  experience,  resulting  in  holy  practice,  which  makes  the  Christian. 
We,  therefore,  not  only  think  that  the  doctrines  discussed  in  this 
volume  are  of  vital  moment,  but  that  a  correct  or  erroneous  view  of 
them  occasions  an  important  difference  in  Christian  privilege  and  at- 
tainment. We  refer  to  the  basis-truth  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  the 
sinner's  justification  and  adoption,  and  whether  he  may  obtain  a  Divine, 
and  therefore  certain  and  undoubted,  evidence  of  this  great  fact. 
Dr.  Leifchild  gives  us  a  discourse  on '  Incipient  Conversion,'  founded — 
we  think,  somewhat  singularly — upon  Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  and  another  on 
*  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,'  follotcing  one  on  *  Entire  Sanctification.' 
He  admits  the  '  happy  contrast '  of  the  two  states  described  in  both 
these  chapters,  (Bom.  vii.  and  viii.,)  with  their  distinct  features  and 
characteristics.  (Page  29.)  But,  in  considering  the  fact  to  be  ascer- 
tained to  us  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  our  adoption  of  God,  (Bom. 
viii.,)  he  overlooks  the  great  point  that  it  is  a  legal  and  gracious  act, 
done  by  God  as  Judge  and  Father,  on  condition  of  our  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  our  Justification  ;  and  which,  therefore,  can  only  be  known 
by  a  Divine  communication.  None  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only ; 
and,  therefore,  none  can  know  that  sin  is  forgiven,  but  by  a  Divine 
testimony.  We  admit  that,  as  a  spring  of  joy  and  strength,  '  the 
first  Christians '  greatly  needed  such  a  Divine  assurance ;  but  not 
they  only ;  believers  of  eveiy  age  need  the  same  consolations  from 
assurance  of  the  paternal  love  of  God ;  and  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
restrict  the  privileges  of  faith  to  any  age  or  circumstances.     In  pro 
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portion  to  the  danger  of  piirBuing  only  what  Dr.  Leifehild  ealls  *  an 
imitatiTe  procees  of  conversion/  and  of  making  the  existenoe  of  Chris* 
tian  graces,  which  may  be  simulated  or  mistaken,  the  primary  ground 
of  joyous  confidence,  is  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  testimony ;  and  no 
long  as  the  primary  evidence  of  justification  and  adoption  is  led  to 
be  a  matter  of  human  judgment  on  the  character  of  human  experi- 
ences,  men  must  alternate  between  doubt  and  certainty,  between  that 
'joy  in  the  Lord'  which  v^  'strength,'  and  that  anxiousness  which 
makes  the  wheels  drag  heavily.  This  vital  question,  which  involves  a 
specific  office  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Adoption,  is  reduced  to  a  ques* 
tion  of  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  power  of  just  inference  in  the 
most  difficult  points  of  self-knowledge.  This  is,  in  our  judgment,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  /actj  which  is  the  primary  question ;  and  to  substi- 
tute^ human  speculation  and  inference  for  the  needed  Divine  testi* 
mony. 

In  all  those  blessed  truths  in  which  the  venerable  and  venerated 
author  sets  forth  the  only  ground  of  all  our  hope  of  salvation,  we 
most  heartily  respond  to  him ;  but  we  deem  it  of  as  much  importance 
to  uphold  and  dearly  define  the  great  offices  of  the  Third  Person,  as 
the  atoning  work  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  adorable  Trinity. 
The  sermon  on  ^£ntire  Sanctification,'  while  in  our  judgment  de* 
fective  in  its  description  of  the  state,  contains  some  very  pleasing 
and  valuable  observations  on  the  efi'ect  of  religion  on  various  tempera- 
ments. 

Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  William  Alexander.     By  his  Son,  John 
Alexander.    Norwich  :  Fletcher  and  Alexander.     1856. 

Herb  is  a  right  aori  of  book,  such  as  the  Church  needs  to  have 
perpetually  rained  upon  it ;  the  history  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hands  of 
a  zealous  preacher,  ever  lively,  aggressive,  earnest,  laborious,  and  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  bcAutiful  memorial  of  filial  reverence  and  love.  The 
son  is  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  father,  and  anxious  to  produce, 
not  a  Grecian  statue,  Imt  a  life-like  repi*esentation  of  his  honoured 
parent.  The  biographer  justly  esteems  it  the  highest  honour  that 
he  turned  maity  io  righteoumeas.  Mr.  Alexander  was  an  itinerant 
am(Hig  the  Independents ;  and  his  great  olgect  and  glory  was  to  intro* 
duee  the  Gospel  where  it  had  not  been  known.  The  life  is  sketched 
in  periods,  and  the  narrative  is  clear,  not  burdened  with  reflections^ 
and  not  exhibiting  the  artist.  Mr.  Alexander  was  ever  intent  on 
doing  good,  and  fertile  in  plans  and  expedients  fmr  securing  his  ends^ 
as  every  earnest  man  will  be.  He  was  truly  evangelical ;  and  often, 
in  his  letters  to  his  son,  would  urge  his  great  point,  '  I  sa^^  John, 
preach  Ohrut,  Don't  say  Christ  is  not  in  the  text;  Se  is  in  the 
Bible;  that  will  do.  Ftit  man  down;  put  Christ  up.'  He  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  purity  of  Christian  discipline  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches,  and  proposed  plans  earnestly  by  which  the  conduct 
of  every  member  might  be  observed,  and  dealt  with,  if  inconsistent 
with  his  profession ;  and  some  of  his  letters  on  these  points  are  full  of 
practical  sense.  He  often  met  with  rough  treatment ;  but  his  meek- 
ness of  wisdom,  and  sometimes  his  pleasant  wit,  averted  serious  con- 
sequences.   Like  the  majority  of  DnMenting  Ministers,  he  had  but  a 
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small  stipend;  but  he  was  noble-hearted,  and  sustained  privations 
with  cheerful  fortitude.  He  laboured  in  '  the  drudgery  of  charity ' 
bejond  many,  especially  to  raise  chapels  in  destitute  neighbourhoods. 
He  was  a  brave  Christian  and  a  faithful  pastor,  and  came  to  his  grave 
in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  faith,  humQity,  and  peace. 

Fidl  of  interest  and  incident,  the  volume  suggests  powerful  motives 
to  laborious  zeal,  and  contains  many  valuable  practical  suggestions. 
The  son  has  enshrined  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  father  in  amber ; 
and  to  young  Ministers  especially  this  little  book  offers  a  worthy 
example,  and  both  furnishes  salutary  warnings,  which  are  greatly 
needed,  and  much  encouragement. 

A  History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome.  By  Dr.  Albert  Schwegler. 
Translated  from  the  original  German  hy  Julius  H.  Seelye. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  London :  Trilbner  and 
Co.     1856. 

To  write  a  manual  of  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  undertaking.  The  first  difficulty  is  to  define  the  precise  content  of 
the  term  *  philosophy.'  With  us  it  has  a  much  wider  range  of  appli- 
cation than  with  our  Teutonic  neighbours.  They  smile  at  our  sim- 
plicity when  we  speak  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  cannot  under- 
stand how  Francis  Bacon  should  be  numbered  among  philosophers. 
This  is  the  explanation  why  Dr.  Schwegler  has  disposed  of  our  great 
Inductioni.st  in  the  space  of  some  fifty  lines,  whereas  Jacob  Boehme 
occupies  about  three  pages !  But  M.  Uomte.  in  his  CtmrB  de  Philoao^ 
phie  Positive^  has  rescued  philosophy  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
metaphysicians ;  and  has  endorsed  that  prescriptive  significance,  which 
the  word  has  long  obtained  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  in  writing  such  a  manual  as  the  one 
before  us,  is  that  which  has  been  the  puzzle  of  philosophers  in  all  ages, 
— the  selection  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  ^method.  Dr.  Schwegler 
has  very  judiciously  blended  the  history  of  philosophers  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  and  has  not  overlooked  the  philosophy  of  history 
in  the  plan  which  he  has  chosen.  His  book  does  not  repel  you  either 
by  a  profusion  of  dry  facts,  or  by  an  unbroken  series  of  metaphysical 
disquisitions ;  but  you  feel,  as  you  advance,  in  close  contact  with 
earnest  philosophers,  while  you  are  treading  the  mazes  of  their  con-' 
flicting  philosophies. 

Dr.  Schwegler  is  an  intense  Hegelian,  though  refusing  to  commit 
himself  to  the  logical  forms  of  his  master.  Indeed,  in  this  History, 
he  starts  from  a  diametrically  opposite  standpoint.  Hegel  held  that 
the  various  systems  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  corresponded 
to  logical  categories,  and  that  a  history  of  philosophy  ought  to  aim  at 
exhibiting  that  correspondence.  Dr.  Schwegler  contends  that  the 
history  of  philosophy  will  not  admit  of  any  such  an  ei  priori  construc- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  inductionist,  says  that '  facts,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  admitted,  after  a  critical  sifting,  should  be  received  as 
such,  and  their  rational  connexion  be  analytically  determined.'  This 
principle  he  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  Epitome, 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  comprehensive^  With,  the 
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exception  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  belong  rather  to  mythology  and  theology  than  to 
philosophy,  Dr.  Schwegler  has  glanced  at  every  remarkable  movement 
m  metaphysical  speculation  from  Thales  of  Miletus  down  to  HegeL 
Of  course,  such  a  breadth  of  ground  could  only  be  very  superficially 
traversed  in  so  small  a  volume ;  aud  yet,  in  the  sections  devoted  to 
Socrates,  to  Plato,  and  to  Aristotle,  there  will  be  found  a  range  of 
inquiry  and  a  fulness  of  infoi*mation  which  will  prove  greatly  helpful 
to  those  for  whose  assistance  the  manual  was  especially  intended. 
There  are  some  omissions  which  we  regret.  Why,  for  example, 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  who  was  the  first  among  the  ancients  to  asso- 
ciate intelligence  with  the  A>x4»  should  bo  entirely  overlooked,  we 
cannot  understand,  except  it  be  that  Dr.  Schwegler  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  statement  of  Hegel,  who  says,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
Diogenes  but  the  name. 

The  great  problem  of  the  ancient  Grecian  philosophers  was,  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  subjective  mind  and  of  the  objective  world, 
and  to  define  their  essential  distinctness  and  reciprocal  infiuences. 
This  problem,  on  which  the  £leatics  expended  all  their  dialectical 
prowess,  for  the  solution  of  which  Heraclitus  propounded  his  ingenious 
theory  of  the  becoming^  and  the  mystery  of  which  the  sublime  genius 
of  Plato  was  unable  to  unravel.  Dr.  Schwegler  tells  us,  Christianity 
took  up.  '  The  speculative  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity,'  says 
he,  'is,  that  God  has  become  incarnate;  and  this  had  its  practical 
exhibition — for  Christianity  was  a  practical  religion — ^in  the  idea  of 
the  atonement  and  the  demand  of  the  new  birth,  i.  «.,  the  positive 
purifying  of  the  sense  from  its  corruptions,  instead  of  holding  it,  as 
Asceticism,  in  a  merely  negative  relation.*  This  passage  is  strongly 
tinctured  with  Hegelianism.  It  betrays  an  attempt,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  school,  to  evaporate  the  supernatural  element  of  an  historical 
Christianity  in  the  alembic  of  an  impotent  metaphysic.  It  is  true 
that  Ood  was  manifest  in  the  flesh;  but  between  this  fact  and  the 
solution  of  the  questions,  *  What  is  matter  ?  What  is  mind  ?  How  does 
the  one  act  and  re-act  upon  the  other  ?*  and  the  like,  there  is  no  more 
connexion  than  between  Tonterden  steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

'The  beginner  and  founder  of  modern  philosophy  is  Descartes.' 
So  says  Dr.  Schwegler.  We  are  not  inclined  either  to  reverse  tbis 
judgment,  or  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  illustrious  doubter. 
Although  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  has  been 
shivered  by  the  stern  logic  of  Kant,  yet,  as  his  famous  Cogito,  ergo 
sum,  gave  a  new  direction  and  an  unprecedented  impulse  to  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  his  services  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  eminent  Englishman  whose  contributions  to  philosophy  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Descartes,  but  who  does  not  receive  the 
homage  which  he  deserves  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schwegler.  'The 
founder  of  the  realistic  course,'  says  he, '  and  the  father  of  modem 
Empiricism  aud  Materialism  is  John  Locke,  an  Englishman.  More 
acute  than  profound  in  his  philosophizing,  he  does  not  in  this  respect 
belie  the  characteristic  of  his  nation.'  It  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  condense  a  larger  amoimt  of  culpable  inaccuracy  and  positive  injus- 
tice into  so  small  a  compass,  than  is  contained  in  these  sentences.  We 
are  not  about  to  defend  our  nation,  or  to  prove  that  Locke  is  as  pro- 
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found  as  Hegel,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  There  is  only  one 
person  who  understands  me,  and  he  does  not  understand  me.'  But 
when  such  men  as  Stewart,  Brown,  Mackintosh,  Rogers,  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  have  repeatedly  refuted  the  German  misconceptions  of 
Locke,  it  is  too  bad  that  they  should  again  be  reproduced  in  a  manual 
History  of  Philosophy.  To  charge  the  scepticism  of  Hume  and  the 
sensualism  of  Condillac  on  Locke,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be 
to  charge  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle. 

In  the  modem  Grerman  schools  of  philosophy  Dr.  Schwegler  is  per- 
fectly at  home ;  and  his  analysis  of  the  works  of  Ka^^t,  of  Jacobi,  of 
Fichte,  of  Herburt,  of  Schelling,  and  of  Hegel,  is  perhaps  as  complete 
as  can  be  found  in  so  brief  a  form.  There  are  some  passages  in  the 
concluding  sections  of  the  volume,  which  are  of  more  than  a  question- 
able tendency,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  fenced  by  some  judicious 
editorial  observations.  Schelling  is  represented  as  teaching  that  a 
*  chief  hinderance  to  the  perfection  of  Christianity  was,  and  is,  the  so- 
called  Bible,  which,  moreover,  is  far  inferior  to  other  religious  writings 
in  a  genuine  religious  content.  The  future  must  bring  a  new  birth  of 
the  esoteric  Christianity,  or  a  new  and  higher  form  of  religion,  in  which 
philosophy,  religion,  and  poesy  shall  meet  together  in  unity.'  That  a 
sentimental  rhapsodist  should  indulge  in  such  dreams  as  these,  is  not 
surprising ;  but  they  are  hardly  worth  translating  into  English  for  the 
benefit  of  philosophical  students.  A  religion  that  should  meet  the 
views  of  a  few  like  Schelling  would  have  little  adaptation  for  mankind 
at  large ;  and  even  if  this  world  were  *  made  for  Csesar,'  we  might 
humbly  hope  that  a  greater  number  could  claim  an  interest  in  the 
next. 

Dr.  Schwegler  closes  his  History  of  Philosophy  with  Hegel,  and 
says, '  The  philosophical  developments  which  have  succeeded  him,  and 
which  are  partly  a  carrying  out  of  his  system,  and  partly  the  attempt 
to  lay  a  new  basis  for  philosophy,  belong  to  the  present,  and  not  yet 
to  history.'  Perhaps  so ';  but  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  Mr. 
Seelye  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  volume,  which  he 
has  so  carefully  tiunslated,  if  he  had  supplemented  Dr.  Schwegler's 
sections  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  No  English  student  of  philosophy  will  ever  feel  satisfied 
with  a  manual  which  omits  even  to  mention  the  name  of  a  man  who 
was  himself  a  History  of  Philosophy,  and  whose  writings  have  been 
vexj  aptly  characterized  as  an  '  intellectual  gymnasium.' 

The  Genesis:    a  Poem,  by  Edward  Howard,  M.D.    With  an 
Introduction  by  George  Gilfillan.     Longman.     1866. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal,  we  offered  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Beade's  new  poem,  entitled,  Man  in  Paradise, 
The  work  of  Dr.  Howard  now  before  us  belongs  to  the  same  class, 
treats  mainly  of  the  same  transcendent  theme,  evinces  much  of  the 
same  metrical  ability,  and  is  open  to  the  same  radical  objections.  Of 
course,  the  subject  of  the  Genesis,  as  handled  by  these  authors,  pre- 
sents some  shades  of  difference;  but  the  differential  character  of 
either  poem  is  not  by  any  means  striking  or  characteristic,  as  must 
have  been  the  case  if  two  men  of  more  ong^nal  powers  had  exercised 
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tli«inwlve§  in  the  aania  field.  Tbe  general  descriptioii  of  Mr.  Beade*« 
perfommnce  will  applj  wifch  slight  modification  to  that  of  Dr« 
Howard.  Some  interest,  indeed,  might  he  elicited  bv  a  careful 
oompaiison  of  the  two;  hut  none,  we  fear,  that  would  repay  the 
labour  or  the  time  demanded.  The  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle. 
In  both  caeee,  the  impreiaion  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  that  of 
time  misspent,  and  of  ingenuity  misapptied.  The  Creation  is  not  a 
subject  that  easily  accommodate  itself  to  purely  poetic  purposes ;  and 
the  best  that  caa  be  said  of  both  our  authors  is,  that  they  have  met 
with  some  sueoess  in  an  attempt  which  promised  none,  and  trayersed 
a  perilous  and  uneven  path,  to  no  good  end,  indeed,  bat  without  an 
utter  loss  of  dignity. 

The  cause  of  these  repeated  failures,  so  ofien  experienced  in  the 
ambitious  walks  of  poetry,  is  obvious  enough  to  men  of  any  judgment 
and  reflection  \  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  it  more  distinctly, 
once  lor  all.  What  Dr.  Johnson  said  too  rashly  of  religious  poetry 
in  general,  is  strictly  true  of  the  class  called  '  sacred  poems.'  They 
are  beyond  the  sphere  of  sober  and  legitimate  art ;  or,  at  the  least, 
Uke  a  popular  revolt,  they  can  only  justify  themselves  by  their  tri- 
nmt^uuit  issue.  Even  the  light  of  Milton's  genius  has  rather  served 
to  discover  to  us  the  dangers  he  has  narrowly  avoided,  than  to  throw 
a  uniform  and  pleasing  radiance  on  his  path  of  difficult  and  rare 
ascent ;  and  those  who  are  wise  in  their  ambition,  will  shun,  at  all 
events,  the  same  ground ;  for  that  would  be  only  to  add  the  rivalry 
of  his  achievement  to  the  boldness  of  his  attempt ;  aud  as  there  will 
be  safety  only  in  his  wake,  so  there  can  accrue  no  independent  praise 
to  his  follower.  Pollok  instinctively  observed  this  caution  ;  and 
whatever  fame  attaches  to  the  author  of  the  Course  of  Time,  it  is  not 
a  mere  reflection  of  that  renown  which  encircles,  like  a  halo,  the 
author  of  the  Faradue  Last.  If  he  had  the  temerity  to  essay  an 
equal  theme,  he  had  the  judgment  to  choose  an  iiKlependent  one ;  and 
the  choice  not  only  evinced  the  originality  of  his  genius,  but  saved 
him  from  a  desperate  comparison;  or,  at  the  worst,  furnished  him 
with  some  merits  of  his  own,  to  put  against  the  threatening  odds  of 
his  competitor. 

An  extract  from  Dr.  Howard's  poem  will  afford,  to  some  extent,  an 
illustration  of  these  remarks ;  it  will  also  g^ve  the  reader  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  himself  of  the  author's  style.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  opening  of  the  Third  Book. 

'  When  morning  in  the  highest  heaven  begins, 
XJnclooded  dsy  flows  from  the  throne  of  God, 
Till  all  the  glowing  vaks  are  full  of  light, 
As  the  son's  eye.    The  soft  elastic  air 
Is  never  siiltry  with  oppressive  heat 
At  the  fUl  honr  of  noon.    But  spring  abides 
Unchilled  as  here  bj  fitful  cold,  when  oft 
"With  slow  retreat  unwilling  Winter  turns. 
And  halting  breathes  finom  icy  lungs  a  frost 
Hl-timed.     For  there  the  genial  season  holds 
Perpetual  rule ;  in  fresh  and  verdant  lap, 
Encircles  autumn  with  enduring  green  ; 
Like  fruits  frx>m  Eden  garnished  with  fresh  flowers. 

But  when  the  kingly  Day  forsakes  his  throne. 
And  stany  Evening,  elad  in  sQvery  robes 
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Of  woven  light,  aMcnds  the  vacant  seat, 

Holding  dominion  till  her  lord  returns ; 

Who  walks  abroad  will  see  that  to  the  pnre 

All  things  are  pure.     For  the  celestial  race, 

Unspotted,  radiant  with  inward  light, 

All  sport  and  pastime  elevate  to  praise. 

Holy  and  sanctified.    Some  range  the  shores, 

Upper  or  lower,  of  the  Jasper  sea, 

Spangled  with  gems  that  woo  the  murmuring  flood. 

In  ebb  or  flow.    Unsullied  love  to  lave 

Their  bodies  lithe  in  its  smooth  lucid  depths, 

Or  in  the  crystal  streams ;  or  well  explore 

The  ethereal  waters,  thin  as  the  gross  air 

By  mortal  lungs  inspired,  and  underneath 

Glide  gracefully  at  ease,  and  find  their  way 

In  crypt  or  cavern,  or  the  coral  maze 

Where  pearls  and  sea  gems  grow.    Others  in  groves 

And  wooded  thickets  green,  or  mossy  glens 

Of  labyrinthine  windings  verdurous. 

Pluck  from  the  scented  banks  immortal  flowers ; 

Beauty  to  beauty,  with  presenting  grace 

Placed  on  fair  brows ;  to  mingle  in  the  maze 

Of  golden,  tangled,  overflowing  locks.' 

Considered  by  themselves,  these  lines  are  graceful  and  melodious  ; 
but  the  reader  feels  an  indistinct  impression  of  having  met  with  a 
picture  of  the  same  celestial  order,  in  which  every  feature  was  still 
more  beautiful,  and  the  whole  was  heightened  by  diviner  or  more 
spiritual  touches.  He  does  not  quarrel  with  the  somewhat  sensuous 
representation  of  '  the  plains  of  heaven  ;*  he  only  recurs  in  memory 
to  some  exquisite  verses  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  remarks  that  the 
same  thing  has  been  better  done.  And  it  is  so  throughout  this 
poem.  There  is  not  a  page  which  does  not  awaken  associations  of  a 
similar  kind  ;  otten  grateful  to  the  memory  of  the  reader,  but  always 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  author,  whose  finest  passages  are  those 
for  which  he  is  most  seriously  indebted.  The  best  use  of  such  imi- 
tative productions  is,  to  remind  us  of  the  original  treasure  which  we 
are  so  apt  to  neglect.  With  the  copyist,  we  generally  find  that  *  pure 
description  holds  the  place  of  sense;'  but  when  we  take  up  the 
master's  work,  we  find  that  moral  greatness  is  every  where  pre- 
dominant, and  that  the  splendours  even  of  celestial  scenery  are  soon 
lost  in  the  superior  charms  of  truth  and  holiness. 

Dr.  Howard,  however,  is  not  deficient  in  poetic  taste;  and  he 
evinces  beyond  doubt  a  fine  appreciation  of  poetic  music.  Many 
passages  of  his  work  may  be  read  with  no  ordinary  pleasure.  The 
objection  we  have  stated  principally  amounts  to  this, — ^that  those 
who  have  the  disposition  for  reading  elaborate  poems  of  the  kind, 
have  seldom  leisure  to  bestow  upon  any  but  the  best  examples,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  them  to  peruse  the  less  till  they  have  tho- 
roughly appropriated  all  the  benefits  of  the  greater.  When  this  is 
done, — when  the  ear  is  saturated  with  Miltonic  measures,  and  the 
mind  exalted  by  Miltonic  imagery, — the  reader  may  gratify  himself 
with  their  echo  and  reflection,  if  he  will. 
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Christ  is  All.  The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament.  Genesis ; 
Exodus.  By  the  Venerable  Henry  Law^  M.A.^  Archdeacon 
of  Wells.     liondon:  Wertheim.     1856. 

Thess  are  heautiful  compositions,  and  calculated  to  do  great  sendee 
to  a  large  class  of  readers.     There  is  much  thought  in  them,  and  they 
are  full  of  suggestions.     The  style  is  peculiar ;  as  the  lady  said  of 
Blair's,  consisting  of  '  short,  asthmatic  sentences ; '  full  of  simile  and 
antithesis;  but  pointed,  affectionate,  and  faithfuL      We  quite  agree 
with  our  author  and  an  increasing  multitude,  that  we  may  find  Christ 
in  erery  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  book ;  bat 
we  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  promotes  any  true  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  God,  to  strain  after  ingenious  parallels,  resemblances,  and  spiritual- 
ixings.     The  New-Testament  doctrines  are  brought  to  the  text,  in 
many  instances,  in  these  volumes.     The  truths  are  delightful,  and  the 
lessons  profitable ,  but  it  has  required  some  ingenuity  to  work  up  the 
mosaic  into  a  picture.     The  peculiarities  of  the  author's  creed  are 
manifest,  and  excite  our  great  wonder  here  as  in  other  such  writings. 
For  instance,  after  a  beautifid  exposition  of  the  passage.  Unto  Adam 
aUo  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  ooais  of  ekifis,  and  clothed 
themy  bringing  out  clearly  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  of  acquitting  the  guilty,  and  a  true 
interpretation  of  that  singular  fact  in  Eden,— we  are  at  once  led  off  to 
a  very  different  doctrine,  that  of  the  supposed  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ,  founded  on  Rom.  iii.  22,  The  righteousness  of  Ood  which  is 
hy  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe  ;  a 
passage  which  refers,  not  to  the  spotless  robe  of  Chrisfs  righteousness^ 
bnt  to  the  rectoral  righteousness  of  God  in  the  strict  method  of  a 
sinner's  justification ;  and  our  author  overlooks  the  plain  declaration 
in  the  same  doctrinal  statements,  referring  to  the  verv  topic  of  his 
paper, — how  the  guilty  may  be  pardoned  and  accepted, — where  the 
Apostle  repeatedly  declares  that  it  is  faith  which  is  imputed  to  the 
sinner,  and  not  the  moral  qiudifications  of  the  Saviour  to  make  a  meri- 
torious sacrifice.     This  notion  pervades  the  popiilar  theology,  and 
works,  in  our  judgment,  logically,  many  injurious  consequences.     The 
present  justification  of  the  ungodly  by  faith  alone  in  the  merits  of 
Another,  in  order  to  the  real  sauctification  of  the  soul  by  vital  union 
with  Christ,  through  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  truth  which  is 
thus  obscured,  and  loses  much  of  its  power,  by  leading  men  to  believe 
that  less  strenuous  efforts  for  salvation  are  needed,  all  sins  and  defi- 
ciencies being  covered  by  the  robe  supposed  to  be  thus  provided.  This 
savoury  dish  is  often  presented  here.     Christ,  although  a  complete 
Saviour,  does  not  supersede  the  need  of  personal  labour  and  personal 
holiness.     This  tone  of  sentimental  piety  is  the  only  drawback  we  feel 
in  the  perusal  of  these  popular  and  pleasant  volumes. 

The  Sketcher.     By  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  A.M.,  Oxon.     Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.     1856. 

This  very  interesting  volume  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers  con- 
tributed, more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,     Their  author  has  recently  deceased,  and  this  posthumous 
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re-publication  is  a  worfchy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  able  and 
accomplished  man.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  superior  taste  and 
an  ardent  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  What  Izaak  Walton  did 
long  ago  for  the  angler's  pastime  Mr.  Eagles  has  here  done  for  the 
sketcher's  art ;  and  if  he  has  not  evinced  a  genius  so  original  and 
quaint,  he  has  given  proofs  of  a  feeling  no  less  genuine  and  profound. 

Mr.  Eagles  \s  said  to  have  been  an  amateur  painter  of  more  than 
ordinary  skill ;  and  to  this  fact  we  may  trace  the  superior  discernment 
which  distinguishes  his  remarks  upon  the  pictorial  art, — a  discernment, 
no  doubt,  natural  in  part,  but  evidently  strengthened  and  improved  by 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under  view.  Indeed,  we 
have  nowhere  met  with  an  assertion  of  the  merits  of  the  old  masters 
of  classical  landscape  so  able  and  successfid  as  that  which  forms  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  present  volume.  The  object  of  the  author's 
special  admiration  is  Gaspar  Poussin.  His  acquaintance  with  that 
painter's  works  is  intimate  as  well  as  wide ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  Italy,  he  is  able  to  recognise  the  original 
scene  of  a  picture  formerly  in  his  own  possession.  For  Poi»ssin  he 
says  nearly  all  that  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  something  more. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
picturesque.  Mr.  Eagles  is  alternately  ofiPended  and  perplexed  by  the 
theory  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price.  So  much  of  it  as  he  understands,  he 
heartily  repudiates.  He  combats  the  notion  that  strong  contrasts  and 
natural  rudeness  are  elements  of  the  genuine  picturesque.  He  inclines 
to  hold  rather  a  theory  of  eongruity^  as  the  most  general  principle 
involved.  But  this  is  manifestly  wrong.  Congruity  is  a  prime  con- 
dition of  every  work  of  art ;  but  it  is  very  unlortunately  adduced  as 
characteristic  of  the  picturesque  in  nature ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the 
picturesque  belongs  rather  to  nature  than  to  art.  Without  attempt- 
ing a  final  definition,  we  would  say,  that  the  picturesque  is  the  element 
which  prevails  in  that  disposition  of  natural  objects  which  at  once 
affords  a  picture  to  the  painter's  eye,  and  makes  no  demand  of  com- 
position at  his  hands.  Thus  the  picturesque  is  rather  an  object  for 
the  sketcher's  pencil,  than  a  subject  for  the  artist's  finished  picture ; 
and  it  is  useM  only  to  the  latter  as  it  affords  hints,  examples,  details, 
and  effects, — in  short,  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  final  work,  whose  inte- 
grity and  growth  must  be  derived  from  the  aitist's  own  imagination. 
Our  definition,  however,  is  rather  preliminary  than  complete ;  for  the 
questions  still  remain,  What  natural  objects  have  this  quality  of  pic- 
turesqueness  p  and  to  what  element  in  them  is  it  expressly  due  ? 
But  even  here  our  former  definition  will  partly  help  us.  Mr.  Eagles 
intimates  an  opinion  that  the  courtly  scenes  of  Watteau  are  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  English  glades  of  Gainsborough ;  '  and  are  not,'  says 
he,  *  Wouvermann's  sleek  animals  and  ladies  hawking  as  picturesque  as 
Gainsborough's  gipsies  and  donkies  ? '  Surely  not,  if  the  term  is 
rightly  limited  to  that  disposition  of  natural  features  which  has  the 
pictorial  element  within  itself;  for  Watteau  and  Wouvermann  painted 
from  artificial  life,  and  so  excluded  every  chance  of  introducing  so 
much  as  a  suggestion  of  the  true  picturesque.  There  is  no  such  ele- 
ment in  the  most  gay  and  animated  scene  of  the  fete  champStre,  any 
more  than  in  the  stateliest  minuet  de  la  cour  ;  and  the  best-groomed 
stud  in  England,  though  it  might  furnish  a  plate  for  Ackerman  that 
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■hoold  make  the  sporting  world  exdum  and  wonder,  must  be  equallj 
destitute  of  this  attractive  quality. 

The  Sketchrr  is  a  book  to  linger  over  with  pleasure,  and  to  recur  to 
with  anticipations  of  a  fresh  delight.  Pictures  in  words  are  not  often 
distinctly  realized ;  but  some  of  Mr.  Eagles*  sketches  of  this  kind  are 
among  the  best  we  know.  His  work  is  freely  interspersed  with  these. 
It  contains  also  some  personal  reminiscences  of  artists  now  deceased, 
and  especially  an  interesting  notice  of  Bird  of  Bristol,  in  which  the 
misstatements  of  Allan  Cunningham  are  corrected.  Some  parts  of  the 
volume  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  sustained  by  Sketcher 
aii4  his  friend  Pictor ;  and  poetry  ot  a  congenial  and  pleasant  stamp 
giv^  beauty  and  variety  to  their  discourse.  We  think  the  author's 
senilis  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  dramatic  form. 
In  this  respect  he  comes  far  nearer  to  the  model  of  the  Complete 
An^hr,  than  did  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  the  frigid  pages  of  his  Sal- 
ffionfn.  His  dialogue  is  remarkable  for  freedom  of  style  and  fertility 
of  thought.  He  writes  in  a  modest,  simple,  unpretending  tone,  which 
yery  pleasantly  harmonizes  with  the  scenery  and  subject  of  his  book  ; 
the  pervading  natural  charm  is  well  preserved  ;  the  whole  is  in  excel- 
lent keeping  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have  no  space  for  extract, 
or  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  justify  this  praise.  But  even  those 
who  buy  few  books  would  do  well  to  buy  this.  It  will  gratify  the 
lover  of  nature  as  well  as  the  lover  of  art ;  and  those  who  are  not  con- 
scious of  being  either  one  or  the  other  may  learn  from  it  to  become 
both.  They  will  find  in  the  improvement  of  their  taste  a  new  pleasure, 
in  the  education  of  the  eye  a  new  sense,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sesthetic  faculty  a  thousand  sources  of  pure  and  high  and  exquisite 
enjoyment.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  a  Christmas 
present  or  a  New  Year's  gift, — at  once  a  compliment  to  the  receiver 
and  an  evidence  of  the  donor's  taste. 

The  Frithjof  Saga.  A  Scandinavian  Romance.  By  Esaias 
Tegner.  Translated  into  English  in  the  original  Metres. 
By  C.  W.  Heckethom,  of  Basle.     London.     1856. 

Wb  learn  from  the  Preface  to  this  little  work,  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  has  expressed  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  its 
merits.  Though  Mr.  Heckethom  is  a  foreigner,  his  Lordship  believes 
that  the  reader  would  need  to  be  informed  of  that  fact,  since  his  trans- 
lation exhibits  '  all  the  freedom  and  raciness  of  the  most  native  idiom.' 
Of  course  we  do  not  venture  to  question  the  judgment  of  the  noble  and 
accomplished  Earl ;  but  perhaps  something  of  this  rare  eulogium  may 
be  referred  to  the  high-bred  courtesy  which  almost  equally  distinguishes 
his  character  and  position.  A  much  humbler  and  plainer  style  belongs 
to  us ;  for,  as  the  traditions  of  chivalry  would  a^ord  in  our  case  no 
generous  colour  to  the  language  of  excessive  compliment,  we  must 
even  abide  by  the  more  vulgar  rule  of  truth.  Let  us  say,  then,  that 
the  translation  is  the  unmistakable  work  of  a  foreigner,  that  its  lan- 
guage is  very  far  from  idiomatic  English,  and  often  rather  amusing* 
than  racy.  But  when  this  is  clearly  understood,  we  may  safely  add, 
that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Heckethom  have  attained  comparative  success  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  remember  any  translation  of  poetry  by  a  foreiga 
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handy  where  the  effect  is  so  seldom  marred  hj  unfortunate  parts  of 
speech.  We  should  judge  that  Mr.  Heckethorn  has  heen  long  familiar 
with  our  tongue.  But  his  success  is  due,  no  douht,  in  part  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  which  he  has  chosen  to  present  in  English  form. 
The  uncouthness  of  a  translation  hy  a  foreign  hand  detracts  little  from 
the  merits  of  this  Scandinavian  epic, — which  we  have  certainly  read  with 
pleasure  in  the  present  rendering, — as  much  of  the  rude  spirit  and  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  the  original  may  be  transferred  with  com- 
parative ease  into  any  language.  It  is  not  so  with  compositions  of  superior 
subtlety  and  refinement.  A  sonnet  of  Petrarca,  an  ode  of  Goethe,  or  a 
chanson  of  Beranger,  has  everything  to  lose  by  translation ;  for  in  all 
these  cases  the  form  is  the  express  image  of  the  sentiment,  and  to  change 
the  mould  is,  at  the  best,  to  substitute  one  work  of  art  for  another. 
But  the  northern  romance  of  Bishop  Tegner*is  distinguished  by  the 
naked  majesty  of  thought  and  imagery  ;  and  translation  is  .possible 
when  transfusion  is  not  absolutely  demanded  in  the  process. 

The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  translator's  style.  It 
will  also  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  original-  Sa^a,  which  has 
attained  considerable  popularity  and  fame  in  nprthem  £urope. 

*  They  sat  with  their  dden  by  Bele's  grave, 
And  settled  disputes,  and  jadgment  gave ; 
Aud  Fritbjof  spoke 

yiiHi  sounds  which  the  mountain's  echo  awoke. 
**  Ye  Princes,  before  you  a  suitor  I  stand, 
Your  sister  I  love ;   O  I  give  me  her  hand  1 
And  to  consent 
Was  sorely  king  Bele*s  long-formed  intent. 

He  placed  us  together  on  Hilding's  estate 
Like  tender  saplings  their  branches  to  mate ; 
By  Frigga's  hands 
Entwined  together  with  golden  bands. 

No  Prince  was  my  fether,  no  yarl  was  he. 
His  courage,  however,  is  known  to  thee ; 
His  glorious  deeds 
The  wanderer  now  on  his  gravestone  reads. 

Well  could  I  win  kingdoms  on  foreign  strand, 
But  rather  would  stay  in  my  native  land. 
And  use  mine  arm 
To  keep  the  King  and  his  country  from  harm. 

We  stand  on  the  grave  of  Bele,  his  ear 

The  prayer  and  address  now  to  you  does  hear ; 

And  in  my  plea 

The  fether  joineth ;  0,  let  it  be  1 " 

Then  Helg^  arose,  aud  exclaimed  with  scorn, 
"  The  maiden  is  not  for  the  lowly-born ; 
To  royal  heir 
Alone  it  becometh  to  woo  the  fair. 

Be  proud  of  the  name  of  the  strongest  here. 
And  whisper  sweet  words  to  some  other  ear ; 
Bat  Odin's  blood 
Is  for  the  presumptuous  lad  too  good. 

The  care  for  my  safety  leave  it  to  me ; 
But  longest  thou  one  of  my  men  to  be  ? 
I  just  now  want 
A  servant ;  that  place  I  will  freely  grant." 
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'*  Thj  man !  '*  mocka  Fritlgof,  "  no,  ncvtr  more  I 
A  man  I  'm  for  mjself,  as  Thorsten  before. 
The  sword  I  '11  bear. 
Let  Angurwadel  in  anger  glare ! " 

Like  lightning  the  blade  from  the  seabhard  flew. 

The  ninics  gleamed  on  the  steel  so  bine ; 

"  Thon  sword  of  mine  ! " 

Cried  Fritl^of,  "  thon  art  of  ancient  liae  I 

And  were  this  spot  not  the  pboe  of  the  dead. 
Immediately  I  'd  eleave  thy  knayiah  head ; 
This  warning  hear, — 
Kemember  this  sword,  don't  approadi  it  near  I" 

He  spoke  thus,  and  then  with  a  single  stioke 
He  cleft  the  king*s  shield  that  in  twain  it  broke ; 
It  gave  a  sonnd. 
And  ominous  echo  rose  from  the  gronnd. 

"  Thou  smotest  well,  and  now  bethink  thee,  O  steel ! 

Of  mightier  deeds,  and  until  then  conceal 

The  runic  sign ; 

"Wlule  home  we  return  across  the  brine."  ' 

These  are  Tigorous  and  nianly  verses,  but  not  bj  any  means  the  best 
in  the  volume.  The  translator  has  boldly  attempted  the  metres  as  weU 
as  the  matter  of  his  original,  perhaps  with  only  partial  success,  but 
certainly  with  the  efTect  of  giving  unusual  variety  and  freshness  to 
the  poem.  We  recommend  the  little  volume  to  the  reader's  attention. 
Inheriting  to  some  extent  the  blood  and  spirit  of  the  sea-kings,  he  may 
feci  or  fancy  that  the  image  of  ancestral  haunts,  and  the  echoes  of 
ancestral  minstrelsy,  are  stirring  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  nature. 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge.     By  Greorge  Wilson,  M.D., 
P.R.S.E.,  &e.     Cambridge.     1856. 

This  little  work  is  perfect  afber  its  kind.  For  delicate  beauty  of 
composition  it  is  almost  unrivalled ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  simple 
in  design.     '  In  this  famous  town  of  Mansoul,'  writes  John  Bunyan, 

*  were  five  gates,  in  at  which  to  come,  out  at  which  to  go The 

names  of  the  gates  were  these, — Ear-gate,  Eye-gate,  Mouth-gate, 
Nose-gate,  and  Feel-gate.'  Such  is  the  substance  of  our  author's 
motto,  and  upon  this  hint  he  writes.  The  senses,  then,  are  his  Five 
Gateways  of  Knowledge.  It  is  manifest  that  everything  will  depend 
upon  the  treatment  of  a  subject  so  full  and  so  suggestive  as  this. 
The  anatomist,  the  psychologist,  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
moralist,  may  each  find  an  appropriate  topic  in  these  marvellous 
organs,  at  once  the  inlets  whereby  the  material  world  finds  entrance 
to  the  soul,  and  the  passages  whence  the  soul  expatiates  over  the 
material  world.  Hence  the  subject  is  a  severe  criterion  of  authorship ; 
and  hence  the  success  of  Dr.  Wilson  is  the  more  remarkable.  He 
resists  the  temptation  to  be  learnedly  dull  or  superficially  smart,  and, 
touching  with  exquisite  skill  upon  all  the  elements  of  interest  which 
his  theme  presents,  gives  us  the  very  essence  and  aroma  of  the  whole. 
How  much  science  and  philosophy  have  contributed  to  this  elegant 
performance  is  only  to  be  gathered  upon  reflection  ;  for  the  thoughtless 
reader  will  be  apt  to  think  that  what  is  so  simply  expressed,  must  be 
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obrious  as  well  as  true ;  and  knowledge  is  here  let  in  upon  the  mind 
as  light  upon  the  eye,  as  music  stealing  through  the  passive  ear, — so 
gentle,  so  impalpable,  but  so  appropriate,  we  receive  it  as  a  thing  of 
course,  and  are  hardly  grateful  for  a  blessing  which  comes  with  little 
observation,  and  with  no  surprise. 

Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth :  Illustrations  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  By  the  Rev.  William  Arnot.  London  : 
Nelson.     1856. 

This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  beautiful  volume,  and  will  attract  the 
attention  of  many,  and  afford  instruction  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  con- 
sists of  ninety- five  short  papers,  written  in  a  crisp  and  impressive 
style ;  with  much  wit,  and  occasional  quaintness ;  evangelical,  practi- 
ced, and  suggestive.  The  titles  are  often  amusing;  at  first  sight 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  author  could  hardly  justify  their  use ;  but  in 
this  respect  they  agree  with  the  Book  he  illustrates,  proverbs  being 
*  condensed  antithetic  forms  of  expression,  with  mingled  plainness  and 
darkness  of  meaning.'  We  have  long  wished  to  see  such  a  book, 
wherein  the  wisdom  of  experience,  the  testimony  of  ages,  selected  and 
endorsed  by  Divine  inspiration,  should  be  set  in  the  light  of  evan- 
gelical truth  and  evangelical  motives.  We  think  Mr.  Arnot  has  emi- 
nently succeeded  in  his  object, — *  to  lay  the  Christian  system  along 
the  surface  of  common  life,  without  removing  it  from  its  foundations 
in  the  doctrines  of  grace.'  The  book  is  full  of  sound  sense.  Gospel 
truth,  and  practical  wisdom ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  as  ex- 
actly suited  to  warn  Christians  of  the  errors  of  our  times.  We  have 
marked  many  of  the  papers  for  a  second,  and  therefore  more  profitable, 
perusal. 

Parting  Counsels :  an  Exposition  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter :  with  four  additional 
Discourses.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Oliphant. 
1856. 

Db.  Brown's  exegetical  writings  have  won  for  him  a  lasting  posi- 
tion in  theological  literature.  He  here  supplements  his  Exposition  of 
St.  Peter's  First  Epistle,  by  taking  up  the  first  chapter  in  the  Second 
Epistle,  modestly  declining  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  until  lie 
obtains  more  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind  in  reference  to 
certain  things  hard  to  be  understood.  The  present  volume  has  not 
only  intrinsic  value  as  an  Exposition  of  a  portion  of  inspired  truth, 
singularly  complete  in  itself,  but  conventional  interest  as  a  gift, 
instead  of  being  a  legacy,  to  a  people  among  whom  the  venerable 
author  has  ministered  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

The  Exposition  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Brown's  other 
volumes.  We  admire  the  plan  of  the  two  portions  expounded,  but 
he  is  often  very  diffuse  on  particular  points.  On  various  matters  of 
experimental  theology  we  should  differ  from  our  author ;  such  as,  con- 
fining his  views  of  saving  faith  to  *  belief  of  the  truth,'  when  there 
obviously  must  be  an  object  of  reliance, — a  trust  in  the  merits  of 
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another,  in  order  to  justification, — ^a  committal  of  the  aool  to  the 
power  and  grace  of  Christ  for  salvation;  and  generally  there  per- 
vades the  volume  an  indication  of  too  much  reliance  upon  the  efficacy 
of  truth,  simply  as  truth.  These  objections  lie  with  peculiar  force 
against  the  first  and  second  Discourses.  The  historical  and  doctrinal 
truths  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  firmlv  believed,  as  a  scheme,  uid  yet 
without  moral  results.  Truth  is  only  the  medium,  the  vehicle,  the 
instrument  of  salvation.  '  Faith  in  His  blood,'  is  the  phrase  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  id  the  formal  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  sin- 
ner's justification ;  because  saving  faith  must  recognise  and  rest  upon 
the  atonement  of  Christ's  death  as  its  plea.  The  truth,  say,  contained 
in  Bom.  iii.  exhibits  the  object  of  the  sinner's  trust ;  and  Christ  is 
not  only  to  be  believed  as  a  True  Witness,  but  to  be  accepted  and  relied 
upon  as  the  object  of  faith.  And  therefore  faith,  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  described  as  something  more  than  the  reception  of  a  Divine  testi- 
mony,— the  evidence  of  thinge  not  seen  ;  it  is  reliance  upon  Divine 
promises, — the  eubstanee  ofikin^e  hoped  for.  It  is  beHiefofthe  truth; 
but  it  is  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteouenees.  It  is  this 
scriptural  view  which  shows  the  corruption  and  moral  inability  of 
man  so  affectingly,  and  makes  way  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  provision 
of  Divine  aid ;  the  declared  offices  and  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  exactly  meeting  the  moral  condition  of  our  race,  utterly  ruined  and 
utterly  helpless,  as  the  provision  of  an  atoning  Saviour  meets  our  guilt 
and  legal  liability.  The  tendency  of  the  views  to  which  we  now 
advert,  is  to  lead  men  less  to  seek  and  depend  on  the  absolutely  needed 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  do  not  believe  these  writers  to  be 
generally  defective  in  their  own  reliance ;  but  the  tendency  of  their  state- 
ments is  to  lessen  the  sense  of  that  need,  by  making  the  conditions  of 
salvation  only  a  process  of  ordinary  belief  of  testimony,  overlooking 
that  repugnance  of  the  heart  which  Divine  power  alone  can  conqu^ 
and  destroy  ;  for  here  the  heart  is  everything. 

We  cannot  concur  largely,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  Dr.  Brown*s 
doctrinal  statements.  The  privileges  of  the  Christian  are  placed  muck 
lower,  and  have  less  of  what  is  definite  and  joyful,  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  New  Testament  standard ;  while  we  hold 
no  such  notions  as  the  note  on  page  281  would  indicate,  of  '  blind 
impulses,'  'enthusiastic  imaginations,'  or  relying  upon  the  texts  of 
Scripture  'selected  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  lottery.'  To  whom  such 
phrases,  and  many  similar  ones,  in  Dr.  M'Crie's  sermon,  thus  quoted, 
may  justly  apply,  we  know  not ;  but  let  it  stand  for  a  caution. 

Gems  firom  the  Coral  Islands,  Western  and  Eastern  Polynesia. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Gill,  Rarotonga.  London :  Ward 
and  Co.     1866. 

Akd  they  (sre  gems.  The  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  by  the  hands  of 
whatever  labourers,  are  spoiU  and  honours  for  all  Churches  and  all 
Christians.  The  author  has  woven  a  garland  for  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  other  similar  Societies  will  rejoice  to  see  them, 
wear.  But  the  small  amount  of  honour  which  accrues  to  the  labourer 
is  here  principally  accorded  to  Native  Teachers,  and  the  result  of  their 
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ardaotu  toil  is  full  of  enooiinigemeiit  and  hope.  These  remilia  haY« 
been  realized  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  maj  eonvince  us  thai 
Native  Teachers,  under  judiciooB  superintendence,  are  most  effoeiiYe 
agents  for  the  spread  of  Christianitj'.  This  is  to  imitate  the  primitiTe 
practice,  and  a  large  hlessing  has  everywhere  followed  it.  The  inttr- 
esting  details  here  given  show  that  Christianity  is  the  true  eivilizer ; 
and  that  religion  awakens  and  developes,  elevates  and  regulars  tiie 
human  faculties  heyond  any  other  influence. 

The  volumes  are  well  written,  well  got  up,  and  well  iUosiraied. 
The  writer  has  our  cordial  welcome,  and  our  hest  wishes  for  his  aao* 
cess.  We  wish  that  all  Missionary  Societies  would  imitate  the  good 
exam^e,  and  give  us  fuller  details  of  their  success  in  separate  pubxioa- 
tions  respecting  distinct  portions  of  the  field. 

The  Christian  Sacraments  Explained  and  Defended.  By  James 
Stacey.     London :  Bulman.     1856. 

This  is  a  higlily  respectable  performance  ;  having  but  few  rivals  in 
the  same  department  of  theology  in  our  modern  Nonconformist  literar 
ture.  It  treats  the  subject  comprehensively  and  clearly ;  leaving 
nothing  fco  be  desired  by  those  who  are  contented  with  the  average 
sacramental  doctrine  held  by  the  Evangelical  bodies  of  Christendom. 
if  it  is  appreciated  and  read  among  the  people  from  whom  the  author 
springs,  it  will  do  more  than  any  other  production  which  has  issued 
from  their  press,  to  elevate  their  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  save 
them  from  some  of  their  worst  dangers. 

Lectures  upon  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Medical  Observa- 
tion and  Research,  for  the  Use  of  advanced  Students  and 
junior  Practitioners.  By  Thomas  Laycock^  M.D.,  P.R.S.E., 
P.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.     1856. 

This  is  the  first  fruits  of  Dr.  Laycock*s  appointment  to  the  most 
prominent  Medical  Chair  in  Europe,  and  has  been  warmly  welcomed 
bv  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  primarily  prepared.  We  think  the 
work  is  capable  of  serving  a  much  more  general  purpose,  and  should  be 
glad  if  our  recommendation  might  lead  many  non-professional  persons 
to  look  into  it.  They  will  see  how  a  philosophical  and  candid  physician 
can  write,  not  upon  the  practical  details  of  medical  treatment,  but  upon 
the  intellectual  implements  by  whose  aid  the  study  is  to  be  pursued ; 
upon  the  sources  of  error  with  which  the  subject  is  beset ;  and  upon 
the  plans  by  which  these  can  best  be  avoided. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  has  well  remarked,  that  the  difficulties  of  medical 
observation  and  research  *  can  be  adequately  conceived  by  the  medical 
man  alone.  Neither  those  accustomed  to  legal  evidence  only,  nor  such 
tts  have  pursued  physical  science  in  its  m<»re  simple  material  forms,  ean 
nightly  apprehend  the  vast  difference  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 
prijDciple  of  life ;  or,  yet  more,  of  the  states  and  phenomena  of  mind,  in 
connexion  with  bodily  organization.  We  have  here  a  new  world  of 
relations^  occult  and  complex  in  their  nature,  to  be  reasoned  up^n  and 
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fwoWedy  with  a  principle  of  change,  moreover,  erer  operatiiig  noGnlg 
them,  and  deviations  m>m  nature,  under  the  forms  of  disease,  which 
render  all  conclusions  liable,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  error.'  Without 
attempting  to  supply  a  perfect  system  of  medicad  logic.  Dr.  Layoock 
has  sought  to  instruct  the  student  how  to  deal  with  these  compHcated 
phenomena,  and  especially  how  to  estimate  aright  the  relative  value  of 
signs  or  symptoms.  The  nature  and  mode  of  acquiring  experience  in 
medicine  is  shown,  as  well  as  certain  fallacies  exposed  pertaining  to  the 
use  and  value  of  mere  observation  and  experience.  Unlearned  expe- 
rience is  not  the  best  guide,  nor  is  empirical  knowledge  real  scienoe* 
The  man  of  routine,  who  lays  down  upon  his  thumb,  that  because 
the  case  is  called  so-and-so,  therefore  it  must  be  cured  by  so-^nd-so, 
will  find  nothing  here  to  confirm  his  delusion,— even  though  he  does 
assume  the  name  of  practical. 

Dr.  Laycock  remarks  upon  the  common  error  of  neglecting  or  under- 
rating the  importance  or  value  of  concomitant  means,  and  upon  the 
fallacy  of  mistaking  the  natural  tendency  to  health  for  the  result  of 
medication ;  as  wdl  as  upon  the  opposite  but  less  common  error  of 
doubting  the  power  of  drugs  and  of  treatment.  A  short  and  useful 
exposition  is  made  of  the  numerical  method  of  research,  in  its  special 
applications  to  practical  medicine  ;  as  also  of  that  still  more  effective 
and  philosophicid  method,  the  analopcal.  The  order  of  succession  of 
morbid  phenomena  is  traced  with  particular  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  prcynom,  or  the  question  of  the  duration  and  probable  termina- 
tion of  disease.  Some  excellent  remarks  will  be  found  upon  the  danger 
of  undue  reliance  upon  instrumental  aids  to  research,  as  well  9a  upon 
physiognomical  diagnosis, — a  branch  at  present  quite  rudimentary,  and 
of  which  it  is  remarked  that '  it  will,  in  fact,  when  fully  developed,  add 
more  to  our  available  knowledge  than  physical  diagnosis,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  reason  penetrates  more  deeply  than  the  senses  into 
the  nature  of  things.' 

The  work  exhibits  great  powers  of  mental  analysis,  is  in  the  highest 
deg^ree  suggestive,  and  will  reward  the  perusal  of  those  who  can  go 
through  a  number  of  inductions  without  finding  a  headache  or  a  fit  of 
yawnmg  as  the  last  of  the  series. 

The  Wondera  of  the  West  Indies.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Lynch. 
London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.     1856. 

The  West  Indies  are  full  of  wonders.  Nature  has  been  prodigal 
of  fertility  and  beauty.  Sea,  land,  and  sky,  all  assume  their  brightest 
aspect,  the  birds  and  flowers  their  most  brilliant  hues,  and  the  forests 
their  densest  shade.  The  GiUf  Stream  traverses  the  ocean  for  four 
thousand  miles,  like  a  mighty  river,  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles 
wide ;  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  former  fresh  and  bracing,  the 
latter  laden  with  delightful  fragrance,  daily  afford  an  agreeable  variety ; 
the  tropical  dews,  resting  like  heavy  rain  on  the  morning  world, 
borrow  from  the  sunrise  a  magical  brightness,  while  the  sky  seems 
more  blue  and  clear,  and  the  moon  and  stars  nearer,  than  in  our  misty 
north.  Then  the  magnificent  groups  of  almost  innumerable  islands 
are  characterized  by  remarkable  physical  peculiarities  and  varieties  of 
sfee,  form,  and  fertility.     There  is  Cuba,  eight  hundred  miles  long, 
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Abounding  in  valleys  and  savannahs  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and 
traversed,  throughout  its  length,  by  a  chain  of  lofby  mountains  girdled 
by  almost  virgin  forests : — Porto  Rico,  with  its  rich  lowlands,  and  hill 
slopes  cultivated  in  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other  to  the  very  sum- 
mits, presenting  to  the  eye  a  pleasing  succession  of  variegated  green  : 
— Hayti,  with  mountain  ranges  clustered  together,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  into  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Cibao,  yet  boasting  of  broad 
valleys,  crystal  streams,  and  lakes  fringed  with  thick  foliage : — ^beauti- 
ful Jamaica,  (the  land  of  springs,)  sheltered  by  the  other  Antilles 
from  the  desolating  force  of  the  hurricane,  with  its  invigorating 
breezes,  the  morning  gifts  of  the  ocean,  and  the  balmy  evening  air 
borne  on  tbe  lofty  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  amidst  whose 
recesses  the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of  Alpine  grandeur,  and  only 
wants  the  addition  of  snows  and  glaciers  to  rival  the  lower  ranges  of 
Switzerland : — ^the  rocky  Archipelago  of  the  Bahamas : — St.  Vincent, 
where  the  massive  form  of  the  Souffriere,  with  its  vast  crater  more 
than  three  miles  in  circumference,  rears  its  dusky  head  continually 
veiled  in  clouds: — Dominica,  with  its  singular  cavern,  which  the 
imaginative  and  superstitious  Negroes  view  with  awe  and  reverence, 
its  mountain  sides  covered  with  orange  and  lime  trees,  and  dark  woods 
enlivened  by  the  snow-white  blossoms  of  the  citron : — Trinidad,  cele- 
brated for  its  pitch  lake,  its  rich  soil,  and  impenetrable  forests,  where 
flourish  the  cedar,  the  mahogany,  the  cotton  tree,  the  wild  fig,  and 
the  palm: — St.  Lucia,  with  its  still  smouldering  volcano,  crusted  over 
with  sulphur  an4  cinders,  its  mineral  springs,  and  green  bamboo  trees : 
— Barbadoes,  where  are  numerous  boiling  springs,  and  natural  baths : — 
the  charming  island  of  Grenada,  with  smiling  orchards,  and  green 
valleys,  full  of  deep  repose,  as  if  the  spirit  of  loveliness  had  fallen 
asleep  amidst  their  whispering  trees : — Montserrat,  the  land  of  moun- 
tains : — Nevis,  so  named  by  Columbus,  because  the  white  mists  per- 
petually floating  around  its  tropical  summits  reminded  him  of  the 
snow-clad  heights  of  Spain.  All  these  and  a  hundred  more  are  set 
like  gems  on  the  calm  blue  bosom  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  fair  authoress  of  this  agreeable  volume  occasionally  tells  some- 
what strange  stories.'  In  one  place  she  describes  a  snake  which  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  a  style  which  the  redoubted  Baron 
Munchausen  might  envy.  *  Sometimes  the  yellow  snake  may  be  seen 
coiled  up  in  the  flowery  hedges.  It  is  not  altogether  yellow,  but 
striped  with  black,  with  which  something  of  a  purple  hue  seems  to  * 
mingle.  It  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and,  though  its  bite  is  really 
harmless,  the  Negroes  regard  it  with  a  very  great  degree  of  terror. 
This  snake  is  a  sad  enemy  to  the  poultry  yard,  and,  raising  itself  on 
iU  tail,  will  often  spring  forward  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  and  pounce 
on  its  prey,^  Some  readers  may  relish  stories  of  this  kind,  and  not 
trouble  themselves  about  their  literal  truth  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  there  are  in  Mrs.  Lynch's  book  much  better  things,  and,  though 
it  may  be  a  slight  matter,  things  far  more  credible. 
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The  Ark  of  the  Covenant :  ilhwtrative  ol  Gk)d'8  Presence  with 
His  People.    Lcmdon :  J.  F.  Shaw. 

This  little  rolame  ia  admirably  fitted  to  be  placed  alongside 
PreeeB  Faulina,  the  former  work  of  the  author.  It»  object  is  rather 
devotional  than  critical ;  although,  in  the  discusdion  of  ite  interesting 
theme,  there  are  indications  of  a  rigid  examination  of  the  best  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  The  design,  oonstraction,  contents,  and 
different  locations  of  the  aik  are  elucidated  in  a  style  at  once  can- 
tious,  el^ant,  and  discriminating.  We  commend  this  book,  so  fraught 
with  weighty  sentiments,  attr^ive  appeals,  and  careful  exposition, 
to  the  devout  Christian,  as  a  companion  for  his  retirement,  and  to 
all  who  have  charge  of  young  persons,  and  would  form  their  tastes  ta 
a  devout  appreciation  of  the  tnitbs  conveyed  by  the  ancient '  patterns 
of  things  in  the  heavens.' 

WilKam  Wordsworth  :   a  Biography.     By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood* 
Loudon  :  W.  and  P.  G.  Cash. 

Ws  are  told  by  SisnKHidi  that,  so  thoroughly  had  the  Arabians,  in 
the  days  when  the  Caliphs  were  in  their  prime,  exhausted  all  the  ordir 
nary  topics  of  hbtory  and  biography ;  so  hsavily  groaned  the  libraries 
of  Bagdad,  Bassora,  and  Cufa,  of  Balkh,  Ispaham,  Fez,  Morocco,  and 
Samarcand,  under  their  load  of  'light  literature,'  that  two  grave 
writers^ — Ben*Zaid  of  Cordova,  and  Abool-Monder  of  Valencia, — de-^ 
spairiug  of  finding  anything  fresh  in  the  field  of  human  history  to 
write  about,  applied  themselves  seriously  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
history  of  celebrated  horses ;  sm  did  Alsueco  of  camels  that  had  risen 
to  distinction.  After  wading  painfully  through  the  five  hundred  page^ 
of  which  the  present  volume  consists,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  if  Mr. 
Hood  also  could  not  have  found  some  Pegasus,  or  Brilladore,  or  Fron* 
tino,  to  occupy  his  pen  withal,  instead  of  presenting  the  world  with  a 
bulky  tome,  and  entitling  it  a  '  Bi(^raphy,'  wheti  it  scarcely  touchea 
on  the  poet's  life  at  all,  and  does  not  contain  a  new  fact^  a  new  anec- 
dote, a  characteristic,  or  a  memorial,  not  already  published  in  the  ISfe 
by  Br.  Wordsworth,  in  the  reminiscences  of  De  Quincey,  or  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  poet's  friends  and  contemporaries^  Southey,  Scott,  and 
Charles  Lamb.  How  can  the  author  expect  us  to  relish  a  book  which 
devotes  nearly  two  hundred  pages  to  a  treatise  on  the  characteristics 
of  Greek,  me^aeval,  and  modem  art,  and  lectures  us  at  great  length  oa 
Lessing's  Laocoon,  when  our  bargain  was  only  fc«  a  picture  of  Words-^ 
worth  and  his  fireside  F  Had  the  author  entitled  his  Y(^ume,  *  Words* 
worth — a  Bhapsody,'  we  should  have  known  what  to  expect ;  and  not 
imdertaking  to  read  the  work  at  all,  we  could  not  have  been  disap" 
pointed  in  or  by  it. 

Craigcrook  Castle.   By  Qerald  Massey.    Second  Edition,  revised. 
Bogue.     1856. 

It  is  intimated  by  the  author  of  this  work  that  it  may  be  read 
either  as  one  continuous  poem  or  as  so  many  distinct  and  independent 
pieces.  The  latter  appears  to  us  the  better  method,  as  the  thread  of 
connexion  is  merely  arbitrary,  if  not  purely  nominal. 

We  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  the  second 
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series  of  Mr.  Massey*?  poems.  They  show,  perhaps,  no  v^ry  dedded 
advance  upon  the  former  efforts  of  his  muse ;  hut  it  is  something  to 
repeat  so  happy  an  experiment  with  a  similar  success.  We  recognise 
the  same  exuberance  of  delicate  imagery,  the  same  ardour  and  tender- 
ness of  sentiment,  and  the  same  peculiar  felicity  of  verse  and  phrase. 
Mr.  Massey's  lyrics  have  an  oi^nic  beauty  like  that  of  his  favourite 
flowers ;  they  effloresce  before  our  eyes,  and  we  seem  almost  to  hear 
'  the  buddhig  quicks.'  Although  vre  are  occasionally  reminded  of 
Keats  and  Tennyson,  and  more  frequently  of  his  young  contemporary, 
Alexander  Smith,  there  is  sufficient  originality  in  his  style  to  warrant 
his  independent  claim.  In  one  department  of  song  our  author  has 
few  to  equal  him,  namely,  in  the  description  of  infancy  and  childhood 
under  their  more  poetical  aspects.  We  cannot  extend  this  praise  to 
his  exhibition  of  the  domestic  relations  generally,  because  it  seems  to 
us  that  his  pictures  ane  wanting  both  in  depth  of  tone  and  in  nume- 
rous detail ;  he  evinces  no  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and  appears  content  with  those  more  external  traits  which  sug- 
gest to  him  so  many  images  of  natural  loveliness.  But  in  the  poetry 
of  childhood  and  maternity  he  has,  within  these  limits,  the  merit  of 
unusual  success.  This  fact  might  easily  be  established  by  a  quotation 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  sweetest  poems  in  the  present  volume.  It  is 
caUed,  '  The  Mother's  Idol  Broken,'  and  resembles  in  point  of  subject 
the  *  Babe  Christabel '  of  his  earlier  publication.  We  must  give  one 
specimen  of  the  lyrical  stanzas  with  which  it  opens,  and  then  some  of 
the  dirge-like  lines  with  which  this  lovely  monody  concludes. 

'  AH  in  our  marriage  garden 

Grew,  smiling  np  to  God, 
A  bonnier  flower  than  ever 

Sttckt  the  green  warmth  of  the  sod. 
O  beantiftil  nuFathomably 

Its  little  life  nnflirled ; 
Life's  crown  of  sweetness  was  otar  wes 

White  Rose  of  aU  ike  world. 

From  out  a  gracious  bosom 

Onr  bad  of  beauty  grew ; 
It  fed  on  smiles  for  sunshine, 

And  tears  for  daintier  dew. 
Aye  nestling  warm  and  tenderly, 

Onr  leaves  of  love  were  enrled 
So  close  and  olos6  about  ottr  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

Two  flowers  of  glorious  crimson 

Grew  with  onr  Rose  of  light ; 
Still  kept  the  sweet  heaven-crafted  slip 

Her  whiteness  saintly  white. 
I'  the  wind  of  life  they  danced  with  gl^ 

And  reddened  as  they  whirled ; 
White,  white  and  wondrous  grew  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world.' 

Borne  beautiful  stanzas  follow ;  bnt  we  must  forbear.  The  idol  is 
at  length  broken,  and  the  poet's  vetae  falls  into  a  slower  and  a  sadder 
strain.    The  following  lines  are  not,  perhaps,  remarkable  for  depth  of 
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passionate  feeling;  jet  there  is  sometlung  exquisite  in  their  truth- 
fuhiess  and  grace : — 

'  She  came  like  April,  who  with  tender  grace 
Smiles  in  Earth's  hce,  and  sets  upon  her  breast 
The  bad  of  all  her  glory  yet  to  come. 
Then  barsts  in  tears,  and  takes  her  aonrowinl  leave. 
She  brought  us  Eden  just  within  the  space 
Of  the  dear  depths  of  her  large,  dream-like  eyes. 
And  o'er  the  vista  dropt  the  death-veil  dark. 
She  only  caught  three  words  of  haman  speech : 
One  for  her  Mother,  one  for  me,  and  one 
She  crowed  with,  for  the  fields,  and  open  heaven. 
That  last  she  sighed  with  a  sweet  fiareweU  pathos 
A  uinnte  ere  she  left  the  hoose  of  life, 
To  come  for  kisses  never  any  more. 

Vihitt  Lily  I  how  she  leaned  in  love  to  us  1 
And  how  we  feared  a  hand  might  reach  from  heaven 
To  plnck  oar  sweetest  flower,  our  loftiest  flower 
Of  life,  that  sprang  from  lowliest  root  of  love  I 
Some  tender  troaUe  in  her  eyes  oomphiined 
Of  Life's  rude  stream,  as  blue  Forget-me-nots 
Look  sweet  appeal  when  winds  and  waters  fret. 
"We  saw,  but  feared  to  speak  of,  her  strange  beauty. 
As  some  husht  Bird  that  dares  not  sing  i'  the  night. 
Lest  lurking  foe  should  find  its  secret  plaee. 
And  seiie  it  through  the  dark.' 

And  so  on,  image  after  image,  till  we  meet  with  the  most  beautiful 
ofaU:— 

*  A  young  immortal  came  to  us  disguised, 
And  in  the  joy-dance  dropt  her  mask  and  fled.' 

We  must  say,  in  conclusion,  to  the  author  of  this  volume, — That 
will  do ;  in  a  double  sense  we  say  it.  Such  poetry  is  very  ludcious ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste.  Being  so  rich,  it  should  also  be 
comparatiyely  rare.  Two  volumes  of  the  kind  are  quite  as  much  as 
even  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Massey  can  desire.  His  floral  imagery  is 
well-nigh  exhausted.  We  recommend  him  to  extend  the  range  of 
his  ideas.  The  heart  of  man  is  a  more  profitable  study,  even  for  a 
poet,  than  the  face  of  a  child.  Man,  as  a  thinking,  struggling,  moral 
being,  with  human  interests  and  an  immortal  destiny, — this  is  a  theme 
worthy  of  the  highest  powers ;  and  if  Mr.  Massey  will  approach  it 
with  reverence,  and  labour  with  assiduity  and  love,  he  *  may  win  in 
other  years '  the  guerdon  which  he  now  proposes  to  himself, — *  a 
touch  more  certain,  and  a  larger  reach,  upon  a  harp  of  tenser  strings.' 

Landmarks  of  Truth :  Pastoral  Addresses^  Doctrinal  and  Prac- 
tical. By  the  Rev.  W.  Dalton,  B.D.  London:  Sedey. 
1857. 

Mb.  Dalton  has  long  been  known  as  a  faithful  preacher  and 
pastor,  and  an  uncompromising  defender  of  Protestantism  against  the 
sophistries  of  Home.  For  twenty  years  he  has  issued  an  annual 
pastoral  of  warning  or  exhortation  ;  finding,  with  many  other  Minis- 
ters, this  mode  of  instructing  his  flock  to  afford  great  advantages  in 
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the  enforcement  of  truth.  The  present  volume  gathers  together  these 
various  tracts,  which,  in  this  form,  will  douhtless  run  a  new  course 
of  usefulness.  The  topics  are  admirahlj  selected,  and  are  treated 
with  great  clearness,  force,  and  affectionate  earnestness.  The  paper 
on  Baptism  and  Regeneration  is,  in  the  main,  sound  and  scriptural ; 
and  while  earnest  in  exhorting  Christian  parents  to  secure  the  privi- 
leges  of  haptism,  it  clearly  shows  that  regeneration  is  not  inseparahlj 
connected  with  haptism.  Our  views  of  the  hlessings  flowing  from  an 
universal  redemption,  would  lead  us  to  assign  higher  influences  to 
infants,  to  the  children  of  helievers  especially ;  and  on  a  few  other 
points  we  should,  apparently  at  least,  differ  from  our  respected  author ; 
but  substantially  we  agree  in  the  tenets  which  he  has  so  clearly  pro- 
pounded. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  views  here  given  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  in  glory ;  yet  we  greatly  respect  the  mo<leration  and  piety  of 
the  author,  and  admire  the  high  practical  uses  which  he  makes  of  his 
opinions.  The  addresses,  on  *  Conformity  to  the  World,'  '  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,'  and '  Union  with  Christ,'  are  highly  practical,  rich  in 
evangelical  sentiment,  and  very  full  of  comfort.  The  volume  exhibits 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  subjects,  a  good  knowledge  of  controversy, 
needed  cautions  against  the  errors  of  the  times,  and  an  earnest  and 
devout  spirit.  We  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all 
candid,  although  differing.  Christians. 
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3^  Studenfs  Handbook  of  Mediaval  History ,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Western  Umpire  to  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Edited 
by  Isaiah  M'Bwmey,  B,A.y  F8.A.  With  ^Dissertations  on  the  State 
ofFwrope  and  the  i'eudal  System,  by  Colonel  Procter,  C,B.  London 
and  Otasyow:  B,  Qriffin  and  Co.  1857.  This  is  a  useful  book, 
and  carefully  compiled.  It  keeps  the  promise  of  its  title  very  satis- 
factorily ;  and  offers  the  welcome  addition  of  maps,  tables,  and  index. 
The  '  Dissertations  '  of  Colonel  Procter  are  admirable. — A  Narrative 
by  Dn.  Angel  Herreros  de  Mora  of  his  Imprisonment  by  the  *  Tri^ 
iunal  of  the  Faith,*  and  Escape  from  Spain.  Translated  by  the  Bev.  W, 
JET.  FMe,  D,D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Translator.  Heylin, 
1856.  The  importance  of  this  little  volume  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  bulk.  Besides  its  value  as  a  political  illustration,  it  excites  the 
most  lively  interest  as  a  personal  narrative ;  and  Dr.  Bule  has  sup- 
plied just  that  prefatory  information  which  the  reader  most  requires. 
— Chodunm  :  and  other  Foems.  By  Alexander  Dewar.  Second 
Edition.  London :  Fartridge  and  Co.  1857.  The  talents  of  this 
author  are  laudably  devoted  to  objects  of  social  improvement,  such  as 
the  cause  of  Temperance.  Mr.  Dewar's  muse  is  not  of  the  first 
order ;  and  he  may  expect  to  hear  some  unscrupulous  lover  of  the 
bottle  charge  him  with  carrying   the  teetotal  principle^  into  his 
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)>oetry.  But  the  autlior  is  sound  both  in  head  and  heart ;  and  can 
well  afTord  to  smile  at  such  a  jest. — On  Truth  and  Error .  Th&u^ktt 
in  Prose  mnd  Vsne.  B^  John  H^mUUm  of  Si,  Emsns,  MacmUlan 
and  Go.  1856.  A  heten^neous  and  unprofitable  book.  Mr. 
Hamilton  yt  a  loose  thinker,  a  feeble  writer,  an  unsound  divine,  and 
an  intolerable  poet.  There  is  both  *  Truth'  and  *  Error '  in  his  volume ; 
but  the  latter  only  is  original.  The  former  appears  in  the  shape  of 
truisms  which  were  never  doubted, — at  least,  till  thej  appeared  in  suck 
uncertain  company.  Handsome  paper  and  print  are  no  advantage  in 
this  author*s  case ;  they  serve  only  to  bring  his  literary  incompetence 
into  bold  relief,  and  prove  that  his  only  talents, — ^a  talent  of  gold,  and  a 
talent  of  silver, — so  far  from  being  put  out  to  interest,  are  worse  than 
buried,  being  absolutely  thrown  away. — Speeches  of  Eminent  British 
Statesmen  during  the  ThirtjhNime  Tears  of  Peace.  Second  Series, 
London  and  Glasgow  i  B.  6rifin  and  Co,  Good  judgment  has  been 
exercised  in  selecting  the  contents  of  this  volume,  which  affords  a 
noble  estimate  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Bittish  forum,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  puts  on  record  the  great  political  events  and  measures  of  the 
period.  It  forms  thus  a  double  illustration  of  an  important  space  in 
our  Parliamentary  affairs.  The  present  series  opens  with  the  Speech 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  1833,  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  closes 
with  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  189^,  on  the  War  with  Russia,  then 
just  commencing. — Streams  from  Lebanon,  Bg  the  Be».  WitUam 
Beid,  J£,J.,  London.-  Nisbet  and  Co,  When  the  title  of  a  book 
means  nothing,  we  suppose  its  contents  may  legitimately  treat  of 
anything ;  and  by  adopting  this  ingenious  principle,  it  is  probable 
that  an  author  hopes  to  profit  in  a  double  way, — first  by  exciting  the 
reader's  curiosity,  and  then  by  charming  him  with  a  modified  sur- 
prLt»e.  We  believe  that  this  contrivance  does  not  always  answer. 
Some  people  have  very  little  curiosity,  and  others  a  still  stronger 
reluctance  to  pay  for  its  satisfaction.  For  the  benefit  of  these  two 
classes,  we  may  state  that  Streams  from  Lehanon  is  the  name  given 
to  a  number  of  religious  papers,  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind ;  that  the  book 
is  tinged  throughout  vrith  Calvinistic  and  Millenarian  theology ;  that 
the  author's  style  is  somewhat  tmrgid  and  ambitious ;  but  that  hia 
zeal  and  piety  are  manifest  in  every  page. — BeUgioas  Etperienee :  Us 
Commencement,  Progress,  and  Consummation,  described  ist  Eighteest 
Discourses.  By  John  Petty.  London:  Heylin,  A  good  book  for 
lay  teachers  and  for  families.  The  Diaoourses  are  plun,  scriptural, 
nnd  earnest,  and  calculated  to  be  use&l. 
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Eternal  life,'  reriewed,  1.  See  Ratiott- 
aiirm  in  ike  Church  of  England. 

Carpenter's  'Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions,' reviewed,  289 

Channing's,  Dr., '  Letter  on  the  Annexation 
of  Texas,'  quoted,  116 

'  Christian  Faith  and  the  Atonement:'  ser- 
mons by  Pusey,  Bernard,  &c.,  reviewed, 
1.  See  Rationaiism  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

Christian  Missions  and  the  'Westminster 
Review,'  209 — objections  to  Missions, 
211 — motives  of  first  Missionaries,  215 
— home  and  foreign  work,  217 — objec- 
tions of  the  'Westminster,'  218 — an 
English  apologist  for  cannibalism,  219 
—the  'Westminster'  on  beliefs,  220— 
Missions  and  civilization,  222 — change 
in  New  Zealand,  225 — the  South  Seas, 
226— Herman  MelviUe,  227,  228— the 
Sandwich  Islands,  231 — how  Missions 
came  to  be  supported,  231 — patronage 
of  Missionary  Societies,  232 — the  'North 
British,'  284 — moral  delinquency,  235 
— Professor  Harvey  and  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands, 236— lists  of  subscribers  and  Pha- 
risaism, 237 — criticisms  on  the  platform, 
239— the  '  North  British '  on  sectarian- 
ism, 240 — and  on  Methodist  Missions, 
241  — what  would  our  Colonies  have  been 
without  Missions  ?  243— Australian  sup- 
port of  Missions,  244 — Missions  to  the 
Continent  and  the  Levant,  246 — Turk- 
ish Missions,  247 — ^fissions  to  the  Jews, 
24'J— and  to  the  Heathen,  250— Africa, 
251— Ceylon  and  India,  263— China, 
254— Friendly  Islands  and  Feejee,  255 
— testimony  of  Captain  Erskine,  255 — 
facts  attested  by  missionary  experience, 
257 — Christianity  the  only  growing  reli- 
gion, 259 — the  call  for  future  labour,  260 

Citg  and  Town  Missions,  359 — David 
Nasmith,  360— Country  Towns'  Mis- 
sions,  363 — Town  Missionaries,  865 — 
cabmen  and  the  Sabbath,  369 — criminal 
population,  871 — spiritual  results  of  the 
Missions,  373 — Methodist  Home  Mis- 
sions, 377 

ComtceWs  '  School  Gcograrfjy,*  reviewed, 
330 

Coioie  *  On  Sacrifice ;  the  Atonement,  Vica- 
rious Oblation,  and- Example  of  Christ; 
and  the  Punishme^  of  Sin,'  reviewed. 


1.  See  Rationalism  in  ike  Ckurek  <f 
England. 

*  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,'  reviewed,  98 
Cuba :  its  state  and  prospects,  98 — ^life  in 

Havannah,  101 — population  uid  goyem- 
ment  of  Cuba,  102 — revenue,  lOS — ex- 
ports   and   imports,   104 — commercial 
fireedom,  105 — and  subsequent  restric- 
tions, 106 — advance  in  commerce  and 
agriculture,  107 — state  of  education,  108 
— ^literature,  109 — slavery.  111 — slavea 
and  settlers,  113— venality  of  the  Spa- 
nish officials,  114 — ^barbarous  treatment 
of  the  slaves,  115 — Cuba  and  the  United 
Sutes,  116 
Cunningham^  Allan,  quoted,  146 
Dauies's  '  St.  Paul  and  Modem  Thought : 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  Views  advanced 
in  Professor  Jowett's  Commentary  on 
St.  Paul,'  reviewed,  1.   See  Raiionalism 
in  the  Church  of  England, 
Be  La  Beche's  '  Geological  Observer/  re- 
viewed, 71.     See  Geological  Science. 
De  Solis,  Cardinal,  account  of,  512 
Devonshire,  anecdota  of  the  Duchess  of, 

146 
D' Israeli,  Sen.,  quoted,  123,  note 

*  Edinburgh  Review,'  quoted,  38,  note 
Ellis's  '  Polynesian  Researches,'  quoted,  20 
Em erson* s  *  English  Traits,'  reviewed,  381 

—his  impartiality,  383— the  English 
race,  387 — English  realism,  891 — vera- 
city, 898 — self-complacency,  396 — and 
wealth,  397— religion,  399— literature, 
400— American  Traits,  404 

Erskine's,  Captain,  'Journal  of  a  Cruise 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Paci- 
fic.' quoted,  255,  256 

Etheridge  on  Hebrew  Literature,  119 — the 
Soferim  and  Tanaim,  120 — the  family  of 
HiUel,  121— Gamaliel,  122— rabbinical 
colleges,  123— the  Emperor  and  the  Rab- 
bi, 125 — ^rage  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Romans,  125— slaughter  of  the  Jews, 
126— the '  Mishua,'  126— Rabbi  Jehuda 
and  Chaia  bar  Abba,  127— the  Babylo- 
rian  Talmud,  129 — Targumists  and  Ma- 
sorites,  131— the  Seboraim,  132 — the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Jews,  132 — the 
lighU  of  the  Middle  Ages,  133— the  Ka- 
balists,  135 — the  Feitanim,  136 — com- 
mentators and  preachers,  137 — recent 
writers,  132  • 

Farmer* s,  Miss,  'Tonga  and  the  -Friendly 
Isles,'  mentioned,  255  - 

Ferry's  'Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico,'  re- 
viewed, 350 

Flofirens  'De  la  Long^vite  Humaine  et  de 
la  Quantite  de  Vie  sur  le  Globe,'  re- 
viewed, 501.     See  Human  I/mgemiy. 

*  Foreign  Theological  Library,'  reviewed^ 

153— true  datholicity  (^4^hiistian  lite- 
Oigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ratorOj  155 — ^EngUsli  dread  of  German 
theology,  157 — revival  of  orthodox j  in 
Germanj,  158 — development  of  German 
exegesis,  165 — encouragement  to  the 
study  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture, 
169— Olflhausen  and  Stier,  173— speci- 
fic dangers,  175 — German  speculation, 
179— cautionary  remarks,  180 

Fuleher's  '  Life  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
R.A.,' reviewed,  141.  See  Omnsborougk. 

Oeufuborough^  Thomas,  141 — ^his  birth, 
14^— the  Gainsborough  family,  142 — 
boyhood  and  youth,  143 — ^marriage,  144 
— settles  at  Bath,  145 — great  success  as 
a  portrait  painter,  145 — ^removes  to  Lon- 
don, 146 — his  landscapes,  147 — quarrels 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  147— famous 
pictures,  149 — ^presentiment  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  149 — cause  of  illness, 
150 — death  and  funeral,  150 — personal 
traits,  151 

Ganoood's  * Million-PeopledCity :  or, One 
Half  of  the  People  of  London  made  known 
to  the  other  Half,*  reviewed,  369 

Oeological  science  and  deceased  geologists, 
71— early  theorists,  72— Hutton,  73— 
encroachments  of  the  ocean,  76 — Brigh- 
ton and  Bognor,  77 — Rcculvers,  78 — 
William  Smith  and  his  labours,  78 — 
identification  by  fossils,  81 — ^peculiari- 
ties of  *  Stratum  Smith,*  82— Sir  Henry 
De  La  Beche,  84— Professor  Forbes,  86 
—Dr.  Buckland,  88— MantcU,  89— 
Stonesfield,  90 — ^insect  remains,  92 — 
moUusca,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  94 — sau- 
rians,  95 — imagined  primeval  scene,  97 

Geology t  Museum  of  Economic,  account  of, 
86 

(?/<f*^'**  First  Book  of  English  History,' 
reviewed,  380 
.  Gothic  art,  478— the  Christian  Knight, 
479— past  and  present,  482— the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  484 — education,  mcdisBval  and 
modem,  485 — scholastic  learning,  487 
— medifeval  art,  489 — the  dramatic  and 
the  analytic  period,  491 — the  Prae-Ra- 
phaelites,  492 — ^the  Heathen  art  of 
Christendom,  493 — rise  of  the  Pree-Ra- 
phaelites,  495 — ^Mr.  Ruskiu's  hopes,  497 
— criticism,  good- and  bad,  499 — con- 
cluding remarks,  500 

Grote'9  *  History  of  Greece,*  reviewed,  61 
— the  work  rather  critical  than  classical, 
53 — ^^position  and  character  of  ancient 
Greece,  54 — religious  unity  of  Hellas, 
57 — mythical  origin  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
59 — the  Dorians  and  lonians}  61 — the 
Greek  colonies,  62 — Athens  and  Sparta, 
63 — false  inference  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  myth,  67 — true  interpretation  of  the 
mythic  element,  69 

Sailer,  the  physiologist,  quot^,  506 


HalVs  *  Sacrifice :  or.  Pardon  and  Purity 
through  the  Cross,'  reviewed,  1.  See 
Nationalism  in  the  Church  of  England, 

HavanTtah,  ladies  of,  101 

Huwet's  'Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the 
Industrious  Classes.  A  Lecture  delivered 
in  the  School-room  at  Stratford,*  re- 
viewed, 182.  See  Baths  and  JFashhouses. 

Herberty  George,  quoted,  500 

Hog-killing  in  Cincinnati,  445 

Hours  with  the  Mystics,  816 — ^Indian 
Mysticism,  818— ecstasy,  319— fiond 
emblems,  821 — Jacob  Boehme,  323 — 
Poiret  the  Quietist,  325 — Swedenborg, 
826 — concluding  remarks,  328 

Hufeland,  quoted,  510 

Human  longevity,  501 — Cornaro,  603^ 
M.  Flourens*  theory,  505 — his  argument 
defective,  507 — Mr.  Bailey*s  Ksts  of 
long  livers,  508— Mr.  Easton's,  510 — 
and  Dr.  Van  Oven's,  511 — longevity 
often  hereditary,  511 — Cardinal  de  Solis, 
512 — an  old  esquire,  513 — importance 
of  prophylactic  means,  615— intellectual 
excesses,  617 

Humboldt* s  '  Essai  politique  sur  L*Ile  de 
Cuba,*  reviewed,  98.     See  Cuba, 

Hurlbufs  '  Pictures  from  Cuba,*  reviewed, 
98.     See  Cuba, 

Jowetfs  *  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,*  re- 
viewed, 1.  See  Rationalism  in  the  Church 
of  England, 

Keightley^s  'History  of  England/  re- 
viewed, 330 

Kingsleg*s  'Alexandria  and  her  Schools,' 
reviewed,  1.  See  Rationalism  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Lord's  *  School  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon,' reviewed,  380 

3Iacnaught*s  '  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,'  re- 
viewed, 1.  See  Rationalism  in  the  Church 
of  England, 

Madden's  '  Island  of  Cuba,'  reviewed,  08. 
See  Cuba, 

Maurice  *  On  the  Old  Testament,'  '  Pro- 
phets and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,' 
*  Theological  Essays,'  *  Unity  of  the  New 
Testament,'  reviewed,!.  See  Rational' 
ism  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Magh^s '  London  Labour  and  the  Lon- 
don Poor,*  quoted,  870 

Melville,  Herman,  quoted,  226,  229 

Mexican  wake,  description  of  a,  353 

Mexico,  mineral  wealth  of,  856 

Mxchaelis^s  *  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament,* quoted,  425 

Microscope,  revelations  of  the,  289 — sphe- 
rical and  chromatic  aberration,  290— 
right  use  of  the  instrument,  291-;— vast- 
neas  of  the  fieM  o^  observation,  292 — 
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imprDvement  tnd  rapid  proprew,  296 — 
Ehrfnbcrz'R  discoveries,  2^)6 — crypto- 
pamift,  2'J7 — t'ntoroa,  2Q'd — transmuta- 
tion of  larvit?,  3<>0  —the  Harnndfr  family, 
308  — Mcdosw,  804 — the  Hrotww  ani- 
inalrule,  306 — Foraniinifera,  807 — the 
Noctiluca  ntiliaris,  808— Rotifera,  809 
— classification  of  animalculea,  811 — 
the  dt-nnal  skeleton,  312 

J/f/«t;'j  *  History  of  Enr'and  for  Schools 
and  Families/  reviewed..  !)30 

M<*r(ern  S<'hool  Books,  330— pTogjess  of 
cdiiculiuii,  381 — helps  and  hindrances, 
834  —  grammars,  337  —  histories,  840 
— arithmetic,  344— aljrebra.  845 — the 
ela5-.cs,  348 — learning  by  rote,  849 

Murraiji  *  Lands  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free : 
or,  Cuba,  the  Uuited  States,  and  Canada,' 
reviewed,  y8.     See  Cfi/>a. 

•  JNrw  York  Sun/  July,  1847,  quoted,  116 

•  NorfA  British  llcview.    No.  L.    Angust, 

1 856,'  reference  to  an  article  in,*  209     . 
Origm^  quoted,  421 

Our  youth,  their  culture  and  education,  619 
— hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  521 — 
ends  of  reading,  522 — professional  read- 
ing, 523 — discipline  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, 525 — recreative  reading,  527 — the 
teaching  of  our  Lord's  parables,  628 — 
iuflueurc  of  reading  upon  tlie  spiritiial 
nature,  529 

PeartOH^  Bishop,  quoted,  428,  429 

Presfs  •  Fo.irleen  Letters  on  the  Home. 
^Vork  of  Wcsleyau  Methodism,  its  Sus* 
tentatioii  and  Kxleusion,' reviewed,*  859 

Pvfpit,  the,  461— its  influence,  468—- the 
oral  character  of  preaching,  465 — popu- 
lar preaching,  469 —intellectual  preach- 
ing, 471 — the  test  of  genuine  excellence, 
475— -funeral  eloquence,  477 

PaUionafhm  in  the  Church  of  England,  1 
— influence  of  Coleridge,  6 — Neo-Pla- 
tonism  of  Maurice,  9 — semi-Pantheism 
of  Mr.  Jowett,  11 — plan  of  his  work,  13 
— his  principle,  15 — his  casuistry,  19^ — 
natunU  history  of  the  religions  of  man- 
kind, 21 — the  growth  of  mythology,  24 
— true  theory  of  the  religious  pro'rrcss  of 
mankind,  27 — Mr.  Jowett  on  the  Mosaic 
institute  and  prophecy,  29 — authority 
and  inspiration  of  St.  Paul,  80 — princi- 
ples and  conditions  of  moral  government, 
86 — the  true  ends  of  punishment,  88 — 

.     the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  47 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Public 
Baths  and  Wnshhouscs  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,'  reviewed,  182 
See  Baiks  and  WashkoMe*. 


\  '  lUportM  of  the  liondon  City  Missioii,*  re- 
)      viewed,  869 

'  lUporit  of  the  various  Missionary  Soete- 
ties  for  1856,*  reviewed,  209.  Sec 
ChriHian  MissioHS. 

Riukin's  'Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting,  delivered  at  Edinbnrgh  in  No- 
vember, 1853,'  reviewed,  478.  See 
Oothie  Art. 

Sea  breakers,  immense  power  of,  76 

SkerieUtn  and  Gainsbomngh,  160 

SiddoM,  Mrs.,  and  Gainsborough,  147 

Stanlrjf't '  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  tlie  Co- 
rinthians,' reviewed,  1.  See  EaiioiutiaM 
in  the  Church  of  Eiffland. 

SH/lsm,  account  of,  322 

Sulfivan^t  'Attempt  to  simplify  Bkigliah 
Grammar,'  reviewed,  830 

&Dainstm*s  *  New  Zealand,'  quoted,  224 

Tate*t  *  Principles  of  Geometry,  Menaura- 
tion,  ^.,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Studenta,'  reviewed,  830 

Thom9on*Sy  Dr., '  Educational  Essays,'  re> 
viewed,  51S» 

Tittmamn,  quoted,  414 

Tobacco t  enormous  consumption  xiL^n 
Cuba.  108 

•  Tonfftte  of  Fire,'  the,  qiioted,  87 
Trench's  'Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' reviewed,  406 — ^pseodo-synooyma, 
409— the  Scptuagint,  414— iU  philolo- 
gical value,  423 — Midiaelis  on  its  ne- 

xessity  to  the  Christian  student,  42a — 
severe  (reatmentof  Eraamua,  4d7 — ay- 
nouyraous  heresies,  41^9 

Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico,  350 — aspect  of 
the  city,  861— the  L^pero,  863— tke 
thieves'  quarter,  854 — ^the  Mexican  Cler- 
gy, 354— the  thieves'  lawyer,  866 — 
Mexican  miners,  867 — daogers  of  de- 
scent and  ascent,  868-'-«4Tentiires  wkli 
an  escort,  868 

Vaughan't '  Hoars  with  the  Mystics,'  re- 
viewed, 316 

WaflU*9,  ■  Mrs., '  Life  in  Fe^ee :  or,  Rve 
Years  among  the  Cannibals,'  quoted,  227 

Watson,  Dr.,  quoted,  616 

Wells* s  American  '  Year^Book  of  Agricul- 
ture: or,  'llie  Annual  of  Agricultuml 
Progress  and  Discovery  for  1856  and 
1856,' reviewed,  481 

*  Westinnster  lleview.     New  Series.    No. 

XIX.  July,  1856,'  review  of  an  atttcle 
in,  209.     See  Christian  MissioMS. 
Wilkes,  Commander,  quoted,  226,  281 
Wdson's  '  Western  Africa,'  quoted,  224 
Young's '  Sotttheru  "World,'  mentioiied,  256 
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